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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


It  is  of  immense  im- 
Thc  Ualversity  portance  to  education 
of  llllaols.  in  the  state  of  Illinois 

that  the  fitting  man  be 
chosen  as  president  of  our  state  univer- 
sity. This  institution  is,  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  the  head  of  our  system  of 
education.  It  has  not  done  much  as 
yet  to  improve,  nor  to  set  standards  for 
the  improvement  of  the  profession  of 
education,  but  it  has  had  a  great  edu- 
cational influence  upon  the  people  of 
the  state  and  has  worked  mightily  to- 
ward the  unification  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  public  instruction. 

The  organization  of  the  school  in  all 
the  lines  that  work  directly  for  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  people  has 
been  the  gfreat  work  that  President 
Draper  has  performed.  It  was  emi- 
nently proper  that  the  institution  should 
justify  its  existence  in  these  fields  be- 
fore entering  more  fully  upon  others, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  first  estab- 
lished as  a  school  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  It,  has  been  faith- 
ful to  the  original  purpose  of  its  or- 
ganization and  has  achieved  eminence. 
It  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  university 
that  President  Draper  was  called  to 
the  more  important  work  of  evolving 
unity  and  order  out  of  the  chaotic  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state  of  New 
York  before  he  had  completed  the  work 
he  probably  had  in  mind  to  do.     But 


the  loss  is  not  irreparable  provided. a 
competent  man  is  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  If  the  University  of  Illinois  is  to 
be  merely  or  chiefly  a  school  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  it  is  a 
matter  of  relatively  small  importance 
what  master  of  agfriculture  or  of  me- 
chanic arts  shall  be  chosen  for  president. 
But  if  the  institution  is  to  become  a 
university  in  an  adequate  sense  of  the 
word,  the  director  of  it  must  have  as 
much  enthusiasm  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  souls  as  in  promoting  wealth. 
The  human  race  is  ever  prone  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  regarding  great  wealth 
and  rhaterial  comforts  as  evidence  of 
a  high  order  of  civilization.  Matthew 
Arnold  used  to  say  that  the  hope  of 
the  world  is  that  when  man  has  sup- 
plied himself  with  material  comforts 
he  will  wake  to  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  a  soul  as  well  as  an  animal.  But 
this  consciousness  must  be  awakened 
by  education  and  the  people  will  be 
guided  by  the  universities  in  the  kind 
of  standards  of  living  and  thinking 
they  set  up.  If  the  university  sets  a 
higher  estimate  upon  the  material  than 
upon  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind, 
vulgar  wealth  will  continue  to  be  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. Hence  the  great  need  of  having 
the  highest  order  of  representative 
men  and  women  in  the  board  of  control 
of  the  university,  atvd  tVvt  %^\^^.  ^^a^Kt 
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need  of  having  a  man  with  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  needs  of  both  our 
physical  and  spiritual  natures  in  the 
president's  chair. 

He  need  not  be  a  great  scholar  in 
the  matter  of  erudition  (though  it 
were  better  so)  provided  he  is  of  that 
high  order  of  culture  defined  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot  in  his  Boston  address  before 
the  National  Educational  Association 
in  the  summer  of  1903. 

The  writer  has  said  elsewhere  that 
if  the  board  of  trustees  shall  find  a 
man  who  meets  these  requirements  in 
the  present  faculty  who  will  consent 
to  serve  he  should  be  chosen.  If  they 
are  seeking  a  man  outside  they  ought 
first  to  ascertain  whether  the  man  for 
the  place  can  be  found  in  the  state. 
The  writer  feels  assured  that  there  is 
one  man,  at  least,  in  Illinois  who  is 
eminently  qualified  to  take  up  the  work 
where  Dr.  Draper  laid  it  down,  and 
>carry  it  forward  through  the  next 
stage  of  its  evolution.  He  was  born  in 
Illinois  and  was  well  born.  He  has  been 
a  persistent  student  of  educational  theory 
and  practice  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
oeatury.  He  has  achieved  eminent  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher  of  that  class  of  young 
people  that  compose  the  students  of  a 
university.  He  has  achieved  a  national 
reputation  as  a  master  workman  in  or- 
ganizing and  carrying  forward  edu- 
cational institutions  of  parallel  useful- 
ness and  influence  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  During  all  this  per- 
iod he  has  kept  in  syrnpathetic  touch 
with  the  best  of  those  engaged  in  other 
fields,  whether  professional,  political  or 
industrial,  through  which  he  has  come 
to  know  the  people  as  few  educational 
men  know  them.  Probably  no  educa- 
t/onal  man  in  the  state  is  so  widely 


known  and  universally  popular  as  he. 
As  the  head  of  a  state  institution  that 
can  command  not  a  tithe  of  the  influ- 
ence that  gathers  around  the  university 
from  without  to  forward  its  interests 
with  the  legislature,  he  has  always 
been  eminently  successful  in  securing 
all  that  he  asked  to  forward  his  plans 
in  his  own  school.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  thinkers  and  most  persuasive 
orators  among  educators.  He  is  well 
grounded  in  philosophic  thought  which 
he  can  and  does  use  to  broaden  and 
deepen  his  views  of  education  and  of 
life. 

These  are  strong  words  of  commen- 
dation but  those  who  know  President 
John  W.  Cook,  of  the  DeKalb  Normal 
School,  will  recognize  that  they  do  not 
overstate  the  qualities  that  he  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  writer  does  not  know  that  Mr. 
Cook  would  accept  the  position  if  it 
were  offered  him.  He  has  declined  to 
leave  DeKalb  for  a  position  paying  a 
much  larger  salary  than  he  is  now  re- 
ceiving, and  larger  than  that  paid  to 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. He  is  not  seeking  salary  so  much 
as  opportunity.  The  presidency  of  the 
state  university  must  be  regatded  as  an 
opportunity  for  greater  usefulness  in 
advancing  public  education  than  is  any 
other  in  the  state.  It  will  therefore  be 
attractive  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Cook's  en- 
downments  and  attainments. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  he  is  one  of 
the  group  of  men  in  the  country  whom 
those,  knowing  the  reserve  power  and 
large  acquisitions  of  the  man,  would 
expect  the  board  of  trustees  to  con- 
sider and  probably  to  choose  in  their 
search  for  a  president. 
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Later.  . 

Since  the  above  was  in  print  infor- 
mation has  been  received  that  Dr.  Ed- 
mund J.  James,  president  of  the  North- 
western University  can  be  secured  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
If  this  shall  prove  to  be  true  the  board 
of  trustees  will,  probably,  have  no  mo- 
tive nor  disposition  to  look  beyond  our 
state  limits  for  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Draper. 

Dr.  James  is  eminently  qualified 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
position  and  his  selection  would  meet 
with  general  approval.  His  recent  en- 
trance into  the  North-Western  and  the 
great  promise  of  his  usefulness  and 
success  in  conducting  that  institution 
had  caused  many  to  regard  him  as  so 
far  cpmmitted  to  the  work  there  un- 
dertaken that  he  could  not  consider  a 
call  to  Champaign.  But  if  the  way  is 
o|>en  for  him  to  do  this,  the  action  of 
the  steering  committee  in  presenting 
his  name  to  the  board  will  probably 
result  in  his  appointment.  He  has  had 
the  wide  range  of  university  experience 
which,  joined  to  his  large  attainments 
and  ability,  will  give  assurance  of  a 
successful  administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

The  next  volume  of 
The  N.  E.  A.  the  proceedings  of  the 

Pro8:nim.  N.   E.   A.   will    be    a 

most  valuable  number. 
It  will  be  more  representative  of  edu- 
cational opinion  in  the  country  than  has 
been  usual.  Phases  of  opinion  had 
there  representatives  upon  the  program 
which  have  been  ignored  in  recent  years. 
Some  fear  was  expressed  that  elements 
of  discord  were  thus  brought  into  the 
convention  that  would  tend  to  disrupt 
it  by  giving  countenance  to  opposing 


factions.  If  there  was  really  any  dan- 
ger of  this,  it  was  avoided  by  the  skill, 
courtesy  and  iron  hand  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

In  every  large  body  of  the  character 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  there  will  be  conflict- 
ing ideas  concerning  purposes  and  man- 
agement which  will  contend  more  or 
less  openly  for  the  mastery.  These  are 
apt  to  seek  for  a  hearing  in 
the  annual  convention.  Some  of 
these  ideas  are  nutritive  and  should 
be  assimilated  by  the  body.  Others 
are  disease  germs.  The  best  way 
to  exhibit  the  real  character  of  each 
is  to  let  each  make  an  exposition 
of  itself.  The  good  is  apt  to  be  recog- 
nized and  the  poisonous  germs  die  in 
the  atmosphere  of  reason,  to  the  profit 
of  all.  The  sure  way  of  keeping  out 
the  darkness  is  to  let  in  the  light.  There 
are  not  so  many  poisonous  ideas  threat- 
ening the  association  that  it  needs  to 
quarantine  against  them.  It  is  well 
enough  occasionally  to  give  some  of  the 
doubtful  ones  an  inning,  but  life  is  too 
short  to  spend  much  of  it  in  that  way. 
When  people  admit  they  are  talking 
for  the  newspapers  and  not  from  con- 
viction, it  is  time  to  draw  the  line. 

The  program  will  go  down  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  association  as  remarkable 
for  what  may  be  called  its  historical 
feature.  It  will  show  the  status  of  edu- 
cational thought  and  practice  in  this 
country  and  in  the  world  as  has  not 
been  done  before.  In  this  respect  it  is 
like  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  where  the 
convention  was  held. 


Pres.   John   W.   Cook 
performed   a    distinct 
service  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  2l\.  iVv^  ^\.,  Y.q\\vs»  x^^^^c\T^  ^\ 
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the  N.  E.  A.  in  the  emphasis  he  gave  to 
the  need  in  this  country,  and  especially 
in  education,  of  a  more  general  obedi- 
ence to  authority.  His  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  liberty  and  freedom  ought 
to  find  lodgement  in  the  consciousness 
of  every  teacher:  "Liberty  is  oppor- 
tunity; Freedom  is  developed  capac- 
ity."' 

The  new  individualism  for  which  he 
pleads  requires  that  the  individual  shall 
be  free  as  well  as  have  opportunity. 
The  man  of  fully  developed  capacity  is 
ever  more  rationally  obedient  to  ra- 
tional authority.  It  is  the  distinctive 
work  of  the  public  school  to  develop  in- 
dividualism of  this  sort.  The  indivi- 
dualism of  ignorance,  caprice,  and  raw- 
ness must  ever  be  a  menace  to  a  free  re- 
public. An  ideal  republic  selects  its  rep- 
resentative men  to  administer  its  af- 
fairs and  the  citizens  obey.  One  es- 
sential difference  between  a  republic 
and  an  unlimited  monarchy  is  that  in 
the  republic  the  administrator  can  be 
changed  at  short  intervals  of  time,  as 
the  will  of  the  free  citizens  may  dictate. 
Liberty  is  opportunity,  but  woe  to  the 
man  or  .the  people  in  whom  opportunity 
is  improved  where  there  is  no  freedom 
of  the  individual.  That  is  the  danger 
that  is  hovering  over  society  today. . 
It  Is  the  desire  of  too  many  men  in 
public  and  in  private  life  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  which  they 
have  no  developed  capacity  to  improve. 
Liberty  without  freedom  is  anarchy. 


Professor 
5.  A.  Forbes. 


Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes, 
who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Science  Depart- 
ment of  the  University 
ol  J))}nois^  spoke  on  the  need  of  teach- 
^h^  the  scientific  method  of  investiga- 


tion and  thought  in  our  high  schools  at 
the  St.  Louis  convention. 

Mr.  Forbes  is  an  acknowledged  mas- 
ter of  the  scientific  method  and  can 
speak  as  one  having  authority.  He 
says  that  while  we  are  making  the  study 
of  nature  more  natural  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools  it  is  equally  important  to 
make  the  high  school  study  more  scien- 
tific, because  the  method  of  science  is 
only  a  more  elaborate  and  more  perfect 
form  of  the  method  of  rational  life.  A 
command  of  the  scientific  method  is  an 
important  part  of  the  preparation  for 
life,  which  preparation  it  is  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  public  school  to  give.  The 
scientific  movement  in  education  must 
be  an  important  part  of  the  general  plan 
by  which  the  school  shall  be  brought 
into  closer  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
community.  The  following  extract 
from  his  address  puts  his  conclusions 
into  a  nutshell : 

"What  the  common  citizen  espe- 
cially needs  is  the  ability  to  draw  sound, 
general  conclusions  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  to  apply  these  conclusions 
to  the  regfulation  of  his  conduct,  and 
this  generalizing  of  experience  and  this 
practical  application  of  its  results  is  al- 
ways done,  if  it  is  done  well,  according 
to  the  methods  and  rules  of  scientific 
investigation.  The  scientific  method  is, 
in  fact,  simply  the  method  of  right 
reasoning  applied  to  matters  of  fact, 
and  is  thus  most  essential  not  in  com- 
mon practical  pursuits  where  if  one  errs 
his  error  is  presently  detected,  but  in 
matters  of  belief  and  practice,  whose 
results  cannot  become  apparent  at  the 
time.  In  political  and  social  theories, 
only  the  experience  of  generations  and 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  nations  can  fully 
verify. 
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The  method  of  science  is  thus  the 
safest  guide  to  the  social  as  well  as  to 
the  personal  welfare." 

A  comparison  was  made  of  the  va- 
rious methods  characteristic  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  science  and  of  the 
features  general  to  them  all,  and  sug- 
gestions were  also  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  science  teaching  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  high  school  student* 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  and 
practical  command  of  the  scientific  me- 
thod. 


Commissioner 
Draper's 
Recent 
Address. 


Commissioner  Draper's 
address  before  the 
State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  state  of 
New  York  will  prove  to  be  an  epoch 
making  utterance.  It  deals  with  mat- 
ters which  are  local  to  the  state  of  New 
York,  but  they  have  a  national  applica- 
tion. It  would  work  an  educational 
millennium  in  this  country  if  every  state 
legislature  and  state  executive,  and 
more  important  still,  if  every  intelligent 
American  citizen  would  read  it  as  often 
as  once  a  month  for  one  year.  No 
other  state  has  New  York's  special 
problem  to  solve,  but  every  other  state 
should  follow  the  educational  lines  so 
clearly  and  forcibly  surveyed  in  that  ad- 
dress, in  solving  its  own  problems.  The 
state  of  New  York  from  this  time  forth 
throughout  the  present  commissioner's 
tenure  of  office,  will  be  free  from  the 
machine  and  partisan  politics  that  have 
disgraced  so  many  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  in  the  administration  of  their 
educational  affairs. 

It  may  be,  and  for  that  consumma- 
tion we  should  all  pray,  that  when  that 
tenure  ceases  New  York  will  have  be- 
come so  enamored  of  the  better  way 
that  she  wiJJ  follow  therein  forever  af- 


ter and  will  teach  all  men  so.  Her  sins 
have  been  as  scarlet  and  other  weaker 
states  have  followed  in  her  wake. 

Illinois  will  be  among  the  first  to  de- 
clare that  henceforth  "politics  or  par- 
tisan influence  of  any  kind,  operating 
with  a  dark  lantern,  shall  be  met  with 
resentment  and  with  emphasis.  * 
*  *  "We  not  only  do  not  want  men 
and  women  in  an  educational  system 
simply  because  they  have  won  the 
gratitude  and  support  of  some  otlier 
kind  of  organization,  but  we  want  men 
and  women  who  have  tastes  and  train- 
ing which  may  be  strikingly  useful  in 
the  upbuilding  of  an  educational  or- 
ganization. The  lives  of  men  are  much 
influenced  by  the  work  in  which  they 
have  enthusiasm  and  are  effective.  We 
and  character;,  we  want  training  and 
want  the  benefit  of  the  earned  increment 
in  education.  In  a  word  we  want  fiber 
adaptability;  and  we  want  the  benefit 
of  experience,  of  the  splendid  influence 
of  good  work  upon  good  men  and  wo- 
men in  educational  work.  Character  is 
a  first  requisite;  not  just  enough  to 
keep  one  from  being  a  criminal,  or  a 
drunkard,  but  enough  to  enable  him  to 
grow  in  juiciness  and  in  power,  and 
become  a  stimulating  factor  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  people.  *  *  *  "Con- 
tinuance in  position  must  depend  upon 
studiousness  and  growth  and  promotion 
must  be  given  to  men  and  women  who 
do  not  fuss,  who  do  not  gossip,  who  do 
not  manoeuver  educational  people  for 
purposes  of  their  own,  but  who  use 
their  high  opportunities  to  grow  in  sub- 
stance and  culture  and  show  the  larg- 
est purpose  and  power  to  render  a  gen- 
uine and  distinct  educational  service  to 
the  state.  *  *  *  "Why  should  ^kl 
the  educaAAow^\  ^cXXnVOv^'s.  q?l  €\s^  x:«^- 
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lions  of  people  have  less  patience  and 
discrimination  or  be  guided  and  stimu- 
lated by  less  accomplished  and  iorceful 
men  and  women,  than  are  needed  in  a 
university.  There  is  no  reason  except 
the  poor  one  that  the  state  has  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  selecting  and  compensat- 
ing such  persons." 

These  are  strong  words  uttered  by 
the  highest  official  of  the  educational 
organization  of  the  greatest  state  in  the 
Union.  And  they  are  spdken  by  one 
who  has  the  courage  and  the  power  to 
transmute  them  into  deeds. 

Indeed,  it  is  good  to  live  at  the  ush- 
ering in  of  the  twentieth  century. 
It  needs  no  prophetic  vision  to  discern 
what  shall  be  its  triumphs  in  education. 


Prof.  J.  F.  Thompson, 
The  Microscope  instructor  in  botanv 
in  the  ,      ,  .  ,       ,      ,    ' 

HIsh  School.  in  ^he  high  school  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  read 
a  paper  filled  with  common  sense  before 
the  Department  of  Science  Instruction 
at  the  St.  Louis  convention.  Its  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  use  of  the  mi- 
croscope in  the  average  high  school 
ought  to  be  studied  and  heeded  by 
every  teacher  of  science  below  the  col- 
lege. 

Among  these  suggestions  were  the 
following : 

College  graduates  are  liable  to  make 
a  mistake,  when  they  undertake  high 
school  work,  in  attempting  college  or 
university  methods  with  high  school 
pupils. 

In  this  they  overestimate  the  ability 
of  high  school  pupils  who  are  not  suf- 
ficiently mature  to  do  such  work. 

Pupils  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif- 

teen   years   are  not  capable  of   doing 

ivorAr  sufficiently  delicate    to    warrant 


their  using  the  microscope  to  any  very 
great  extent.  If  fine  work  with  the 
hand  or  eye  is  required  of  them,  they 
form  a  dislike  for  it  because  they  are 
not  able  to  get  results  which  have  a 
meaning  to  them. 

Pupils  of  this  age  have  not  enough 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
biology,  even  if  they  could  acquire  the, 
technic  easily.  As  much  time  as  con- 
ditions permit  ought  to  be  spent  study- 
ing the  larger  phases  of  the  subject. 
They  should  be  taught  how  to  see 
with  the  unaided  eye  before  trying  to 
see  with  the  microscope. 

A  large  background  of  facts  should 
be  acquired  in  the  field  before  work 
with  the  microscope  has  any  real  mean- 
ing. If  work  with  the  microscope  be 
attempt  before  this  it  is  little  more 
than  amusenient  to  the  pupil  of  which 
he  soon  wearies.  The  microscope 
should  reveal  something  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  to  the  eye. 


Among  the  many  im- 
Superintendent  portant  changes  in  the 
Seaver,  personnel  of  adminis- 

trators of  school  sys- 
tems in  the  country  this  year  is  that  of 
the  change  of  superintendent  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Seaver  has  had  a  long  and  success- 
ful career  in  spite  of  the  active  opposi- 
tion that  he  has  encountered  from  cer- 
tain sources  during  the  later  years  of 
his  service.  We  are  yet  in  that  stage 
of  growth  in  which  a  capable  and  ef- 
ficient superintendent  of  schools  will 
meet  with  opposition  and  his  enemies 
will  increase  in  numbers  from  year  to 
year.  Occasionally  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  is  joined  to  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove,  but  these  natures  are  yet 
rare.    They  will  abound  in  the  millen- 
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nium.  Mr.  Seaver  was  not  a  school 
administrator  that  he  might  live,  but 
he  sought  to  live  officially  that  he 
might  administer  the  schools  of  Boston. 
It  is  seldom  that  men  of  independent 
fortunes  will  bear  the  whips  and  scorns 
that  are  apt  to  follow  the  strenuous 
school  superintendent,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  do  the 
good  which  he  feels  that  he  can  do. 
There  have  been  two  kinds  of  school 
superintendents  whose  days  have  been 
long  in  the  same  community.  One 
class  are  capable,  wise  and  progressive 
who  know  how  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
The  other  kind  grows  into  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  community  and  they  are 
retained  because  they  are  loved.  Of 
course  the  former  are  the  ideal  super- 
intendents. 

The  strenuous  superintendent  is,  oft- 
times,  excellent  yeast  for  leavening 
the  community,  but  he  is  quite  apt  to 
disappear  before  his  real  value  is  dis- 
cerned, except  by  the  few. 

Mr.  Seaver  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  the  fraternity  should  his  duties  in 
the  future  lead  him  away  from  active 
educational  work. 


The  Spelling 
Reform  In 
the  N.  e.  A. 


The  committee  ap- 
pointed at  Atlanta  to 
report  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  appropriating 
$10,000  from  the  funds  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Spelling  Re- 
form in  this  country  made  a  report  at 
the  meeting  in  St.  Louis  which  was  not 
favorable  to  such  expenditure  at  this 
time.  We  do  not  understand  that  the 
committee  rejected  the  proposition  al- 
together but  the  probability  is  that  this 
report  voices  the  opinion  of  those  who 


are  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  of  the  association.  Mr.  Vaile 
took  a  vote  of  the  active  members  by 
mail  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
voted  for  this  appropriation  while  less 
than  two  hundred  voted  "no."  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  sign  a  petition  and  quite 
another  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
granting  it.  .  It  is  quite  probable  that  a 
committee  appointed  from  these  af- 
firmative voters  would  have  declined  to 
grant  their  own  petition.  A  change  in 
the  point  of  view  often  works  a  change 
in  one's  views  on  many  questions.  As 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  would  say,  they 
"know  more  today  after  study  than  they 
did  yesterday."  Spelling  reform  like 
the  temperance  refortn  or  political  re- 
form must  grow  by  the  slow  process  of 
education.  The  people  who  believe  in 
a  reform  must  practice  it  themselves  if 
they  would  have  influence  in  promot- 
ing it.  When  all  these  spelling  reform- 
ers use  the  simplified  spelling  in  all 
their  correspondence  and  in  all  their 
communications  to  the  public  through 
the  press,  and  advocate  it  on  all  proper 
occasions,  we  may  expect  the  reform  to 
grow  rapidly  if  it  is  really  something 
that  public  opinion  approves  when  it 
comes  to  understand  it.  But  so  long 
as  those  leaders  in  the  literary  world, 
who  advocate  simplified  spelling,  never 
use  it  in  their  writings,  their  published 
opinions  amount  to  but  little.  Alfred 
Tennyson  believed  in  it  and  tried  to  be 
consistent  to  the  extent  of  using  in  his 
published  writings  a  simpler  form  for  a 
number  of  words.  But  he  "wearied  in 
well  doing"  in  after  years.  If  Tenny- 
son found  it  necessary  to  yield  his  con- 
victions to  public  opinion,  a  lesser  light 
may  well  hesitate  to  repeat  his  experi- 
ment.    It  is  easier^  ^toh^hVj  ^  \5^  ^^^ 
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people  a  new  religion  than  it  is  to  in- 
duce them  to  follow  a  strange  spelling. 

The  reformers  are  right  in  their  con- 
tention that  the  way  to  make  haste 
rapidly  in  their  reform  is  to  put  it  into 
the  schools,  and  have  all  text-books 
and  other  school  supplies  printed  with 
the  new  spellings.  But  the  schoolmas- 
ters cannot  undertake  a  task  like  this. 
They  must  continue  to  advocate  one 
method  and  teach  arid  practice  another. 
The  public  schools*  cannot  lead  public 
opinion  in  their  practice.  They  can 
keep  abreast  of  it,  and  by.  doing  this 
they  hold  >Vhat  has  been  gained  and  so 
encourage  the  next  advance. 

We  repeat  again  that  the  only  serious 
interest  this  magazine  has  in  this  whole 
question  is  that  the  schools  shall  not  be 
used  by  the  reformers  to  exploit  their 
reforms,  whatever  and  however  good 
those  reforms  may  be.  Public  opinion 
must  stand  behind  the  schools.  This  is 
the  sine  qua  non. 

From  the  communication  of  Mr.  E. 
O.  Vaile  in  another  column  we  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  conviction  of  the 
active  reformers  of  our  English  spell- 
ing. 


An  English 
View. 


Mr.  Rathbone,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  educational 
committee  of  Liver- 
pool, Eng.,  accompan- 
ied the  Mosely  commission  on  its  tour 
of  observation  of  our  public  schools. 
He  made  a  report  more  favorable,  we 
fear,  than  the  actual  facts  will  warrant. 
He  evidently  saw  only  our  best  schools, 
or,  if  he  saw  the  others  he  probably 
thought  that  the  school  system  should 
be  judged  by  the  best. 

Brookline,  in  Massachusetts,  is  not  a 

/aJr  sample  of  the  average  school  com- 

munjty   nor    of   the    average     public 


school  of  America.  Boston  could  not  be 
judged  by  that  Village  any  more  justly 
than  Chicago  can  be  judged  by  the 
schools  of  Oak  Park. 

Of  course,  he  recognizes  the  great 
value  of  educating  the  children  of  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  intelligent  and 
ignorant  in  the  same  school.  It  is  the 
strongest  influence  now  active  for  pre- 
serving and  promoting  a  free  republic. 
Our  common  school  houses  are  a  marvel 
to  all  other  nations.  But  he  wonders 
that  communities  that  spend  so  much  in 
housing  their  schools,  do  not  surround 
them  with  more  ample  play-grounds. 
So  do  we. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  for 
their  vocation  and  the  efforts  of  so 
many  to  improve  opportunities  for  bet- 
ter fitting  themselves  for  it  is  another 
wonder  to  those  over  the  water.  So 
too  is  the  beautiful  spirit  that  pervades 
our  schools  generally.  It  is  a  feature  of 
the  new  education  that  has  taken  strong 
hold  of  public  opinion.  Next  to  the 
co-education  of  all  classes  this  is  the 
most  fruitful  influence  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Another  marvel  and  "disappoint- 
ment" to  those  visitors  from  across  the 
ocean  was  that  **a  people  who  are  so 
generous  in  their  expenditure  on  school 
buildings  should  not  be  more  liberal  to 
their  teaching  staff."  They  conclude 
that  it  is  "this  false  economy  more  than 
anything  else"  that  prevents  a  sufficient 
supply  of  capable  men  from  becoming 
teachers. 

This  report  declares  that  "the  Am- 
erican boy  on  leaving  school  is  more 
intelligent,  resourceful,  adaptable, 
harder  working  and  more  anxious  to 
improve  his  education  than  is  the  Eng- 
lish boy  of  corresponding  age."     Mr. 
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Rathbone  thinks  that  "the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  do  not  consider  their 
education  at  an  end  when  they  leave 
school  or  the  university."  It  is  probably 
true  that  this  sentiment  prevails  among 
the  women  of  leisure  in  our  cities  and 
towns  more  than  in  any  other  country. 
It  does  not  prevail  among  the  men.  A 
closer  knowledge  would  show  that  the 
American  boy  does  not  differ  from  his 
English  cousin  in  this  matter. 

The  report  takes  note  of  the  Ameri- 
can teachers'  belief  that  two  much 
thoroughness — ^by  which  is  meant  ex- 
haustiveness  and  drill — may  work  an 
arrest  in  the  development  of  the  other 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  body.  We 
wish  that  this  belief  were  more  general 
than  it  is.  But  the  Sylla  over  against 
this  Charybdis  is  the  giving  of  a  little 
of  very  many  things,  and  nothing 
thoroughly.  Our  schools  are  not  num- 
erous which  sail  between  these  opposing 
dangers  without  serious  damage. 

Mr.  Rathbone  seems  to  have  en- 
countered one  school  that  he  considered 
a  case  of  arrested  development  where 
the  children's  energy  seemed  to  have 
been  shunted  off  on  mental  arithmetic. 
He  discovered  the  children  of  this 
school  were  in  marked  contrast  to  those 
of  the  other  schools  he  had  visited. 
They  had  all  seen  birds,  but  could  only 
name  sparrows.  They  gave  to  the  spar- 
row every  color  in  the  spectrum — ^blue, 
green,  yellow,  red — but  none  described 
it  as  gray.  But  they  apparently  knew 
arithmetic  and  some  other  subjects 
taught  in  the  school  better  than  any 
other  children  he  had  seen.    He  thought 


them  wanting  in  alertness  and  intelli- 
gence beyond  any  he*  had  seen. 

If  he  had  had  the  writer's  experience, 
he  would  have  been  told  by  the  teach- 
ers that  that  class  "had  not  yet  taken 
up  those  subjects.  They  come  later  in 
the  course,"  or  earlier,  perhaps. 

Our  visitor  was  much  pleased  with 
the  moral  instruction  given  in  the 
Brookline,  Mass.  schools,  and  with  the 
skill  of  the  teacher  in  weaving  it  into 
the  instruction  on  other  matters.  This 
seems  to  us  to  suggest  that  the  multi- 
tude of  subjects  that  now  crowd  the 
curriculum  in  which,  he  says,  nothing  is 
done  effectively,  do  not  need  to  be  ex- 
punged from  school  instruction,  but 
that  they  ought  to  be  taught  incidental 
to  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  essen- 
tials of  knowledge  given  in  an  ele- 
mentary course  of  study.  The  recita- 
tion in  each  branch  should  be,  at  the 
same  time,  a  recitation  in  other  collat- 
eral subjects. 

This  report  speaks  in  high  praise  of 
the  mothers'  clubs  and  other  influences 
that  bring  parents,  teachers,  and  child- 
ren together  in  a  social  union.  They  are 
doing  for  the  grown-ups  in  the  district 
some  of  the  important  things  that  the 
schools  are  seeking  to  do  for  the  child- 
ren. 

Mr.  Rathbone's  report  represents 
fairly  our  best  schools  and  it  shows  the 
results  which  the  others  are  approach- 
ing more  or  less  rapidly.  He  is  cer- 
tainly an  intelligent  observer,  and  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  for  his 
report  to  be  read  by  every  American 
citizen. 
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THE  NEED  OF  A  NEW  INDIVIDUALISM.* 


Pres.  John  W.  Cook. 


The  American  public  school  is  now 
so  generally  attended  that  it  has  be- 
come responsible  for  much  that  appears 
in  our  social  life.  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  exclusively  responsible,  for  it  is 
but  one  of  many  forces  that  are  deter- 
mining the  character  of  our  citizenship. 
It  should  be  remembered  in  estimating 
its  influence  that  it  is  comparatively  new. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  really  counted  but  lit- 
tle in  the  formation  of  public  opinion, 
or  in  fixing  the  direction  of  our  social 
life.  It  equipped  such  of  the  young  as 
attended  its  disciplines  with  what  have 
been  called  the  tools  of  literary  culture, 
but  the  real  shaping  of  individual  dis- 
position and  tendencies  was  accom- 
plished by  other  forces  than  the  school. 
As  -population  has  increased,  and  es- 
pecially as  it  has  been  urbanized,  and 
to  such  a  degree  that  substantially 
everybody  lives  in  or  near  the  town,  life 
has  grown  more  conventional,  and  a 
preparatory  training  more  essential. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  too,  a 
new  institution  has  developed  into  re- 
markable proportions,  and  is  increasing 
in  popularity  in  a  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  way.  So  liberal  is  its  cul- 
ture, and  so  general  its  establishment, 
that  it  has  won  the  dignified  and  ap- 
propriate name  of  "The  People's  Col- 
lege." The  opposition  that  it  encoun- 
tered in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  exis- 
tence has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  all  classes  vie  with  each  other  in  its 
admiration.  In  a  very  large  majority 
of  towns  it  is  housed  in  the  most  pre- 


tentious building.  Moreover,  it  is  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  name  seriously,  and 
to  assume  college  airs  and  college  prac- 
tices. It  adopts  colore  and  "yells,'* 
holds  formal  graduating  exercises,  or- 
ganizes alumni  associations  and  thus  en- 
deavors to  attach  its  pupils  to  it  per- 
manently in  the  most  cordial  and  sym- 
pathetic way.  And  it  is  with  the  advent 
and  growth  of  the  high  school  that  our 
system  of  public  education  has  become 
especially  potent  in  giving  character  to 
our  social  life.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  it  has  entirely  supplanted  the 
admirable  old  private  academies,  and  in 
other  localities  it  has  prevented  their 
establishment.  Dealing  with  youth  at 
the  most  susceptible  age,  at  that  period 
of  developing  life  when  new  impulses 
are  awakening  and  mighty  energies  are 
starting  into  being,  it  exercises  an  in- 
fluence entirely  beyond  the  range  of  the 
.  elementary  school.  With  its  advent, 
therefore,  a  new  and  wonderful  chapter 
was  opened  in  educational  history.  The 
teacher  was  given  a  standpoint  from 
which  he  can  really  influence  the  civil- 
ization of  his  tfme. 

Now  that  society  is  becoming  con- 
scious of  itself,  and  because  the  air  is 
full  of  noisy  voices,  we  are  more  and 
more  disposed  to  study  social  condi- 
tions and  to  seek  to  improve  them. 
There  is  much  to  awaken  apprehension. 
Has  our  political  principle  of  individu- 
alism gone  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
confuse  itself  with  its  opposite  and  to 
threaten  a  return  to  the  old  and  arbi- 


*The presidenrs  inaugur2L\  addrc««  at  St.  Louis  meeUngof  t>ieH.^.\. 
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trary  authority  of  the  few?  It  would 
indeed  be  a  biting  sarcasm  if  the  very 
excess  of  individualism  should  round 
into  an  excess  of  its  opposite.  The  bat- 
tle between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed is  one  of  the  many  indications 
of  the  sense  of  power  that  is  coming  to 
the  masses  of  men  through  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  a  certain  sort  of  intelligence. 
The  schools  of  the  people  have  taught 
all  men  to  read.  The  newspaper  is  the 
mirror  of  the  times.  Capital  heralds  its 
achievements:  Oratory  exalts  the  dig- 
nity of  labor.  Our  national  Charter 
of  Liberty  declares  that  all  men  are- 
created  equal.  Our  schools  have  given 
at  least  a  superficial  smartness  to  large 
numbers  of  men  who  regard  them- 
selves as  competent  to  direct  great  af- 
fairs. Is  it  strange  that  such  a  time 
of  ferment  is  upon  us? 

Something  Lost. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  I  am  a  mis- 
taken reader  of  social  indications.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  discover  that  I  am. 
But  it  is  an  impression  that  is  forced 
upon  me  that  we  are  surrendering  the 
central  principle  of  our  fundamental  po- 
lical  doctrine  in  matters  of  the  gravest 
importance,  and  intensifying  it  where  it 
should  be  deprived  of  its  capricious  ten- 
dencies. I  understand  that  our  national 
history  means  the  greatly  increased  val- 
uation of  the  opinion  and  social  in- 
fluence of  the  individuals  that  compose 
the  masses  of  men.  It  is  our  boast  that 
every  man,  however  humble,  has  an 
opportunity  of  registering  his  opinion 
upon  all  matters  of  public  concern,  and 
that  it  is  to  have  genuine  weight  in 
determining  public  policy.  The  strength 
and  security  of  our  mstitutions  are  sup- 


posed to  lie  in  the  disposition  of  our 
people  to  reflect  upon  all  matters  that 
affect  the  general  welfare,  and  then  to 
act  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions 
thus  reached,  and  without  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  The  ballot  is  sup- 
posed to  furnish  an  easy  and  effective 
method  of  expressing  that  judg^ent^ 
when  the  choice  of  public  officials  is 
pending.  It  is  assumed  that  conclu- 
sions thus  reached,  and  thus  potentially 
expressed,  will  furnish  the  safest 
guide  to  the  lawmaker  and  the  most 
wholesome  limitations  upon  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  few  to  acquire  unique 
power  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  It  is  one  of  our  favorite  theor- 
ies that  the  many,  acting  upon  their 
own  reflection  and  entirely  free  from 
compulsion,  will  in  the  aggregate  mani- 
fest a  sanity  and  an  insight  that  the 
few,  however  intelligent,  will  be  in- 
capable of  equaling.  Orators  have 
loved  to  say,  and  have  pretended  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  safe  to  trust  the  people. 
Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  the  same  idea 
when  he  said  that,  **it  is  possible  to  fool 
all  of  the  people  a  part  of  the  time,  and 
a  part  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but 
not  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
If  there  is  truth  in  such  a  contention,  it 
must  lie  in  the  opportunity  that  our  in- 
stitutions offer  to  men  to  inform  them-' 
selves  with  regard  to  the  folly  or  the 
wisdom  of  political  and  social  theories, 
and  in  the  courage  and  independence 
with  which  they  will  express  their 
opinions  where  they  will  have*  their 
proper  determining  effect.  This  view 
of  our  American  life  is  the  one  that  has 
been  presented  to  all  of  us  from  our 
childhood  up,  and  it  needs  only  to  be 
expressed  to  be  admired.  Surely  notK- 
ing  can  \>e  ?vtveT  \.o  coxv\ft.TW^'^\ft.  '^'^xv  t^ 
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great  people,  aggregating  millions 
upon  millions,  and  occupying  a  vast 
continent  of  surpassing  fertility,  and 
with  all  of  the  material  advantages  that 
the  heart  could  desire,  deliberating  ser- 
iously and  intelligently  upon  great 
questions  of  human  welfare,  and  then 
going  forth  from  the  seclusion  of  their 
homes  where  their  meditations  have 
been  undisturbed  by  the  noisy  clamor  of 
interested  partisans,  to  make  that  con- 
viction have  all  the  weight  which  it 
deserves  in  the  guidance  of  the  admin- 
istrative policy  of  a  nation.  When  we 
talk  of  our  Western  individualism,  it  is 
some  such  condition  as  this  of  which  I 
am  thinking. 

What  The  Union  Does. 
Now  the  impression  that  is  constant- 
ly gaining  weight  in  my  mind,  is,  that 
the  actual  Conditions  among  our  people 
are  very  different  from  this  ideal  at- 
titude toward  the  problems  of  life.  In 
the  field  of  labor  individualism  has  sub- 
stantially disappeared  with  the  growth 
of  the  union.  If  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed, there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
wipe  put  the  distinction  between  the  ex- 
cellent workman,  who  is  able  to  exceed 
the  average  output  and  thus  to  in- 
crease his  wage,  and  the  ordinary 
workman,  and  thus  to  reduce  men  gen- 
erally in  their  productive  activities  to  a 
standard  type.  A  man  is  to  be  a  man, 
just  as  a  pound  of  sugar  is  a  pound  of 
sugar.  The  individual  as  a  laborer  be- 
comes, a  commercial  commodity,  and 
might  as  well  be  designated  by  a  num- 
ber as  by  the  name  that  was  given  to 
him  at  the  altar,  with  all  of  the  sacra- 
mental dignities  of  religion.  He  must 
reach  a  certain  degree  of  excellence,  un- 
doubtedly,  to  admit  him  to  the  fellow- 


ship of  the  guild,  but  the  tendencies  are 
all  toward  the  obliteration  of  special 
qualities,  rather  than  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. 

Again,  sinc6  the  union  is  an  organi- 
zation for  offensive  and  defensive  pur- 
poses, there  must  be  an  immense  cen- 
tralization of  authority.  Men  do  not 
read  history  to  no  effect.  A  campaign 
that  is  to  be  managed  by  a  town  meet- 
ing is  fore-doomed  to  certain  failure. 
The  great  battles  of  the  world  are  won 
by  submission  to  the  leadership  of  one 
dominant  and  supreme  will.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  the  management  of  the  union 
there  is  a  further  suppression  of  the  in- 
dividual will.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  theoretical 
democracy  in  these  organizations,  but 
I  am  further  instructed  that  it  is  only 
theoretically  present.  It  may  be  that 
modem  economic  conditions  demand 
surrender  of  our  dearest  political  prin- 
ciple in  order  to  keep  bread  in  the 
larder,  and  a  roof  over  the  head  of  tiie 
working  man.  It  seems  little  short  of  a 
tragedy  to  confess  that  the  idea  for 
which  men  have  gone  singing  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  should 
utterly  break  down  when  brought  into 
relation  to  the  food  question. 

If  we  turn  to  the  field  of  politics,  a 
still  more  interesting  spectacle  con- 
fronts us.  It  is  the  more  interesting, 
because  it  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  our 
precious  individualism  should  be  pre- 
served inviolate.  Here  is  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  center  and  inspiration 
of  our  peculiar  nationality.  If  you 
seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  May- 
flower, and  "the  bleak  New  England- 
shore,"  and  Lexington,  and  Valley 
Forge,  and  Gettysburg,  and  all  the  rest, 
you  should  f\nd  it  here.    But  how  piti- 
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ful  ^t  is  that  men  should  only  wisely 
smile  at  the  innocent  sentimentalism 
of  him  who  imagines  that  the  many  in 
their  free  choice  and  without  the  per- 
suasive influence  of  material  considera- 
tions settle  political  questions. 

We  manage  our  aflfairs  through  the 
machinery  of  political  parties.  This  de- 
vice elevates  the  primary  election  to  the 
position  once  occupied  by  the  free  and 
final  ballot  of  the  town  meeting.  Thus 
a  return  to  the  practice  of  the  over  in- 
fluence of  the  few  is  made  possible.  We 
make  a  brave  show  of  retaining  our 
principle,  but  it  is  often,  alas,  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches*,  especially  where 
politics  has  degenerated  into  a  busi- 
ness, and  is  uninfluenced  ordinarily  by 
national  questions  and  issues,  except 
jn  a  round-about  way. 

Must  we  confess  again  that  this  is 
the  only  way  to  do  it  successfully,  and 
that  close  organization,  the  domina- 
tion of  the  few  and  the  blind  obedience 
of  the  many,  are  essential  to  the  per- 
petuity of  our  free  institutions,  that  is, 
our  institutions  dedicated,  to  the  doctrine 
of  individualism !  What  a  tender  plant 
this  precious  thing  must  be,  that  it  can 
be  preserved  only  by  being  kept  in  cold 
storage. 

I  wish  to  assert  that  I  am  in  no 
sense  a  growler.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  mugwump.  I 
usually  vote  the  regular  ticket.  But,  if 
there  is  not  a  steady  decline  in  the  free 
and  untrammeled  expression  of  indivi- 
dual opinion  on  the  part  of  the  many, 
in  the  determination  of  political  ques- 
tions and  in  the  selection  of  political 
leaders,  I  have  grossly  misread  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

What  then  has  become  of  our  dear 
individualism?     It  is  busy  elsewhere. 


It  asserts  itself  once  in  a  while  to  "turn 
the  rascals  out,''  but  it  is  in  less  serious 
business  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
With  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  author- 
ity in  politics,  there  has  come  the  de- 
cline of  the  idea  of  authority  in  reli- 
gion. The  desecration  of  the  Puritan 
Sabbath  is  abbut  complete.  In  the 
minds  of  a  startling  number  of  our 
people,  it  is  reduced  to  an  ordinary  hol- 
iday, out  of  which  have  been  filtered 
the  last  poor  remnants  of  sacredness. 
They  have  gone  along  with  the  out- 
grown superstitions  of  our  childhood. 
The  open  saloon  on  all  of  the  days  of  the 
week  "has  ceased  to  shock  our  cosmo- 
politan sensibilities.  The  grotesque 
school  strike  dresses  the  old-fashioned 
master  in  the  fantastic  garb  of  the  jes- 
ter, with  his  cap  and  bells,  arid  thus 
proclaims  the  passing  of  the  old  con- 
ception of  the  authority  of  the  school. 
These  are  some  of  the  surface  indica- 
tions of  the  great  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  in  our  mental  attitudes.  Old 
imperatives  are  losing,  or  have  lost 
their  supremancy.  New  and  less 
strenuous  conceptions  are  taking  their 
places.  No  great  issues  seem  to  be  com- 
peting for  attention.  The  political  sit- 
uation is  a  type  of  the  general  social 
condition.  The  political  party  that 
must  first  write  its  platform  has  the 
field  quite  to  itself.  To  the  other  little 
remains  but  the  poor  privilege  of 
denial. 

Conditions  in  the  School. 

If  we  turn  to  the  school  we  find 
much  of  the  same  spirit  of  indetermin- 
ation.  Where  our  well-defined  ideal 
that  should  be  inscribed  upon  our  ban- 
ners and  blazoned  upon  our  walk?  Kc^ 
two  gradu^iXAw^  cVa^ss^'s^  \v^n^  K^nr.  ^-^cwnr. 
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motto.  One  is  reminded  of  the  sad 
wag  who  substituted  for  the  familiar 
"God  bless  our  home/'  a  quotation 
from  the  door  of  a  railway  car,  ''}t  is 
dangerous  to  stand  on  the  platform." 
A  motto  is  a  motto.  We  are  pushing 
for  the  intellectual  disciplines,  and  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  curriculijm,  and 
all  that,  and  the  results  are  inspiring; 
but  we  have  as  yet  no  substantial  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
a  national  type  that  should  present  to 
the  world  the  consummate  blossoming 
of  our  fundamental  political  doctrine  as 
a  contribution  to  the  ideals  toward 
which  civilization  should  direct  .  its 
course. 

We  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
supreme  value  of  athletics,  and  the  last 
few  years  have  witnessed  its  apothe- 
osis. Within  its  proper  limitations  this 
is  full  of  promise,  and  is  a  revival  of  one 
of  the  noblest  of  the  Greek  ideals.  But  I 
beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  you  of  the  uni- 
versities, is  it  all  sincere,  this  adoration 

,  of  brawn  and  courage?  It  all  seems 
like  a  gaudy  poster,  at  times.  Its 
advertsing  possibilities  are  enormous. 
We  are  cultivating  certain  of  the  brutal 
instincts,  whose  edge  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  dull  by  the  process  of  civiliza- 
tion. Have  we  been  growing  effemin- 
ate, and  are  we  attempting  its  correc- 
tion by  a  cross  fertilization  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Roman  amphitheater?  We 
all  know  the  topics  that  hold  the  center 
of  the  field  of  thought  with  the  high 
school  boys  and  the  university  men  in 
the  foot  ball  season.  One  need  not  go 
far  to  find  the  explanation  of  it  all. 
Here  is  the  coveted  opportunity  for 
that  personal  distinction  which  every 
aspinn^  nature  seeks,  and  the  way  to 

^Jory  js  along  those  lines  of  evolution 


which  have  crowded  into  man  all  of  the 
competing  instincts  of  his  savage  fore- 
bears. In  many  ways  it  is  a  splendid 
manifestation  of  individualism,  and  ut- 
terly shames  that  poor  mimicry  of  polit- 
ical independence,  that  lazy  dilettant- 
ism which  lets  elections  go  by  default, 
and  the  religious  independence  which 
leaves  the  churches  to  the  few  who  arc 
still  in  the  thralldom  of  tradition.  But 
most  of  the  institutions  are  too  busy 
counting  the  number  of  students  in  the 
annual  catalog  to  spend  much  time  just 
now  on  a  critical  study  of  the  relation 
of  athletics  to  the  national  idea. 

But  I  have  occupied  time  enough  in 
this  attitude  of  dissent.  We  believe  that 
our  political  experiment  is  properly 
motived  in  its  fundamental  principle 
If  we  are  in  error  there,  we  have  mis- 
understood the  unmistakable  essence  of 
spirit.  The  hunger  and  thirst  for  self- 
rule  is  its  characteristic  quality.  The 
evolutionary  principle,  which  perfected 
a  body  for  man,  and  which  led  him 
across  the  upper  limits  of  animalism, 
having  completed  its  work  and  declared 
it  good,  transferred  its  methods  to  this 
new  field  of  spiritual  development  and 
found  this  tremendous  energy  waiting 
for  its  guidance.  We  surrendet  no 
particle  of  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
individualism.  We  still  believe  that 
democracy  is  the  last  word  in  the  true 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  a  genuine 
humanity. 

But  we  have  confounded  two  words. 
Large  numbers  of  our  people  have 
missed  the  distinction  between  liberty 
and  freedon.  The  former  is  oppor- 
tunity; the  latter,  developed  capacity. 
We  may  inherit  the  former,  but  we 
must  win  the  latter  through  our  indi- 
vidual effort.  Forty  years  ago  the  door 
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to  opportunity  was  opened  to  an  en- 
slaved race.  The  way  in  which  the 
black  man  is  endeavoring  to  employ 
his  opportunity,  and  thus  achieve  a 
genuine  freedom,  will  be  discussed 
from  this  platform  by  one  of  their  own 
number,  who  is  himself  the  finest  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  distinction 
that  I  am  endeavoring  to  make. 

What  are  some  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures that  are  to  characterize  this  new 
and  sane  individualism,  the  true  democ- 
racy of  the  moral  will  written  large 
in  our  citizenship?  I  believe  that  its 
most  striking  quality  will  be  the  return 
of  the  despised  principle  of  authority. 
Government  begins  with  external  con- 
trol. It  must  come  to  its  perfection  in 
internal  control.  It  required  centuries 
for  the  Hebrew  nationality  to  learn 
that  the  "Thus  saith  the  Lord''  of  its 
childhood  was  only  another  expression 
of  the  law  of  its  own  ethical  nature. 
The  crying  need  of  our  time  is  the  iden- 
tification of  the  law  of  the  land 
with  the  necessary  law.  of  our  own 
natures.  The  flagrant  violations 
of  the  statutory  provisions  that 
^are  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  most  rudimental  forms  of  civili- 
zation, show  how  slight  a  remove  we 
have  made  from  savagery,  when  we  are 
confronted  with  certain  forms  of  crihie. 
The  familiar  methods  of  dodging  the 
spirit  of  the  law  of  the  land,  while  ap- 
pearing to  observe  its  form,  is  a  start- 
ling indication  of  the  loss  of  that  regard 
for  authority  that  belonged  to  our  earlier 
history.  The  first  lesson  that  a  child 
should  learn  is  respect  for  wholesome 
authority,  and  that  system  of  education 
that  fails  to  inculcate  it,  even  tho  such 
inculcation  may  require  the  stern  inflic- 
tion of  bodily  pain,  is  sowing  the  seeds 


of  death  in  the  midst  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  learned  in  the  marvel- 
ous development  of  the  scientific  idea 
how  freedom  comes  to  the  race  in  the 
utilizing  of  the  forces  of  nature,  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  universe.  With 
a  similar  humility  and  sincerity  we 
must  bow  before  the  imperatives  of  the 
ethical  world  and  glory  in.  our  obecji- 
ence.  Are  we  not  ready  to  agree  upon 
at  least  one  plank  of  a  universal  plat- 
form— The  child  must  learn  the  sacred- 
ness  of  law  and  the  manliness  of  obedi- 
ence. With  such  a  motive  for  obedi- 
ence we  need  no  longer  fear  the  man  on 
horseback. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  decline  of  the 
authority  of  the  religious  idea  in  our 
modem  life.  Are  we  to  lose  its  high 
imperatives  because  of  our  exploitation 
of  scientific  inquiry?  In  a  very  true 
sense  the  school  is  the  child  of  the  church. 
Is  the  separation  to  become  complete? 
In  thousands  of  schools  the  last  vestige 
of  formal  recognition  of  any  suggestion 
of  religion  has  disappeared.  There  has 
been  so  thorough  a  secularization  that 
the  Bible  is^  sealed  book  to  a  majority 
of  the  children.  There  must  be  a  retreat 
from  this  extreme  position.  No  people 
can  ever  afford  to  neglect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  religious  sentiment.  A 
shallow  and  trifling  spirit  will  be  the 
inevitable  result-  The  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association  was  not  organized 
too  soon,  and  practical  measures  will 
come  out  of  its  wise  counsels. 

A  crowning  quality  of  the  new  indi- 
vidualism will  be  its  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  duty.  We  declare  that  the 
core  -of  democracy  is  service.  The 
good  citizen  is  he  who  is  socially  ser- 
viceable. The  finest  individualism  is 
that  which  etubod\^^  \.Vv^  \v\^^^\.  ^5^^\- 
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ties  of  all.  Not  the  capricious  eccen-, 
tricities  of  those  who  covet  distinction 
by  their  radical  differences  from  their 
fellow  men.  It  will  not  permit  itself  to 
be  dominated  by  brute  authority,  but 
will  bow  its  head  in  quick  assent  to  the 
word  of  rational  authority.  It  will  not 
sacrifice  its  divine  right  to  the  full  exer- 
cise of  its  highest  powers,  and  close  its 
eyes  to  questionable  methods  in  labor 
unions  or  anywhere  else  on  the 
wretched  plea  that  the  end  justifies  the 


means.  It  will  eventuate  in  an  Ameri- 
can manhood  that  will  be  recognized  by 
all  men  as  the  fruitage  of  the  long 
struggle  of  the  race  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  the  best  that  it  can  for  itself 
unvexed  by  the  hard  conditions  of 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  governments. 
And  it  will  usher  in  the  time  when  the 
finest  sentiments  of  our  best  moments 
will  become  the  urgent  and  strenuous 
glides  in  the  common-place  duties  of 
ordinary  living. 


ON  TEACHING  EN  GUSH  GRAMMAR 
George  P.  Brown. 


The  purpose  in  teaching  English 
grammar  in  the  highest  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  determine  the  office  of  each 
word  in  the  sentence  in  expressing  the 
thought.  Words  are  arbitrary  signs  of 
ideas.  These  signs  are  not  the  same  in 
all  languages,  but  all  people  have  simi- 
lar ideas  if  they  have  similar  environ- 
ment and  training. 

We  make  a  thought  when  we  dis- 
cover some  action,  quality  or  other  at- 
tribute belonging  to  an  object.  It  has 
two  elements ; — the  subject  to  which  the 
attribute  belongs  and  the  attribute  dis- 
covered. 

/  am  writing:  Here  the  writer  be- 
comes conscious  of  his  act  and  this 
constitutes  the  thought.  When  we  ana- 
lyze this  thought  we  find  three  parts  or 
elements  in  it  which  are:  i,  myself, 
the  writer;  2,  the  action  of  writing; 
and  3,  my  consciousness  that  I  am  per- 
forming the  act.  Now  this  thought 
could  be  vaguely  symbolized  by  the  word 
'Uvriting'.  "    The  environment  might  be 


such  that  it  would  be  a  complete  sign 
of  my  thought,  as  when  some  one 
should  ask  what  I  am  doing.  In  that 
case  the  environment  would  supply  the 
two  missing  elements,  and  the  single 
word  "writing*'  would  express  my 
thought.  But  if  I  would  make  a  per- 
fect symbol  pi  my  thought,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  environment  to  supply, 
I  use  the  words,  /  am  writing, 

I  is  the  sig^  of  myself;  writing  of 
the  act  I  am  performing;  and  am  is' 
the  sign  of  my  recognition  that  the  act 
is  my  own.  This  completed  symbol  is 
the  sentence  as  distinguished  from  the 
thought  of  which  it  is  the  sign.  Every 
thought  has  these  three  elements  called 
ideas;  and  every  sentence  must  have 
enough  words  in  it  to  symbolize 'these 
three  elements.  One  word  may  do  it  as 
''write,"  an  imperative;  two  are  more 
frequently  used,  as  "I  write"  but  three 
express  it  completely ;   '7  am  writing." 

These  are  all  the  parts  a  sentence 
can  possibly  have  since  they  represent 
all   the  parts  of  a   thought.      In   this 
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thought  the  elements  are  all  simple. 
Each  of  them,  however,  can  be  made 
complex  by  the  addition  of  modifying 
ideas.  To  express  these  additional 
ideas  these  parts  of  the  sentence  must 
have  modifying  elements;  for  exam- 
ple, /  zvho  was  disabled  am  certainly 
zvriting  this  paper  at  this  time.  Here 
there  are  modifying  elements  in  each 
of  the  three  parts. 

A  study  of  the  ideas  used  in  making 
more  definite  the  simple  elements  of 
the  thought,  shows  that  there  are  sev- 
eral classes  of  these.  Some  are  attri- 
butes of  objects;  some  are  modifiers 
of  these  attributes;  some  are  relations 
between  ideas;  some  are  relations  be- 
tween thoughts.  These  with  the  three 
essential  elements  of  the  thought  con- 
stitute all  the  classes  of  ideas  the  mind 
uses  in  thinking.   These  are,  therefore : 

1.  Objects  about  which  something 
may  be  predicated : 

2.  Attributes  that  may  be  predicated 
of  objects: 

3.  Ideas  that  modify  these  attri- 
butes : 

4.  Relations  between  ideas: 

5.  Relations  between  thoughts: 
These  five  classes  of  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed in  language  in  five  distinct 
classes  of  words,  viz:  Noun,  Adjec- 
tive, Adverb,  Verb,  Preposition, 
and  Conjunction.  The  pronoun  is  a 
noun  in  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  an  ob- 
ject, but  differs  from  the  noun  in  that 
it  is  not  the  name  of  an  object.  All  the 
other  "parts  of  speech''  in  the  gramrnar 
other  than  these  are  words  that  have  a 
douole  signification,  each  performing 
the  office  of  two  or  more  of  these  five 
fundamental  parts  of  speech. 

Referring  now  to  our  definition  of 
grammar  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 


ticle, it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  first 
step  in  teaching  this  subject  is  to  make 
clear  these  five  distinct  classes  of  ideas 
and  the  five  distinct  classes  of  words 
that  may  be  S)mibols  of  them.  If  we 
once  begin  to  make  different  parts  of 
speech  of  all  those  words  which  per- 
form the  office  of  two  or  more  parts  of 
speech,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  such  classes.  It  is  this  mis- 
taking of  the  non-essentials  for  essen- 
tials, that  makes  grammar  the  confus- 
ing study  it  is  to  the  immature  mind. 
Even  teachers  who  base  their  grammar 
instruction  upon  the  ideas  employed  by 
the  mind  in  thinking,  are  falling  into 
this  error.  One  teacher  makes  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  classes  of  objective 
elements  in  the  sentence  because  she 
finds  that  number  of  different  objec- 
tive modifiers  in  her  thinking.  She 
could  find  many  more.  Indeed  what  is 
the  limit  of  classification  when  slight 
variations  are  thought  to  be  grounds 
for  new  classes  ? 

It  would  be  better  to  make  the  single 
term  "objective  modifier"  do  duty  foi 
all  these  variations  until  the  learner  can 
distinguish  objective  modifiers  when  he 
^meets  them.  It  will  then  be  time  to 
enter  upon  the  discovery  of  new  sub- 
classes. 

What  the  writer  would  especially 
emphasize  in  this  article  is  the  need  of 
having  the  learner  /irst  become  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  five  distinct  classes  of 
ideas  and  the  corresponding  distinct 
elements  in  the  sentence  that  he  can 
easily  recognize  them  whether  they 
appear  in  the  sentence  as  single  words, 
or  as  phrases,  or  as  clauses.  In  the  best 
grammar  of  the  olden  time,  Goold 
Brown's  Institutes  of  English  Gram- 
mar, the   Parts  oi  S^^Ocv  >^^\^  '^.^'^•^sl- 
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rately  defined  on  one  of  the  first  pages 
of  Etymology  and  the  division  of  these 
into  sub-classes  was  begun  immediately. 
Then  began,  by  both  teacher  and  pupils, 
the  period  of  guessing  what  was  the 
function  of  each  separate  word  in  ex- 
pressing the  thought,  and  an  effort  to 
establish  the  guess  by  the  definitions 
given.  This  was  a  good  gymastic  ex- 
ercise for  the  mind  when  the  teacher 
was  capable,  and  we  learned  something 
of  the  relations  between  the  words  in 
the  sentence  and  the  thought  in  the 
mind.  When  one  can  discover  with 
ease  in  the  sentence  the  sig^s  of  the 
five  elements  of  the  thought,  he  has 
mastered  the  essentials  of  English 
grammar.  The  rest  of  it  is  the  differ- 
ent forms  in  which  these  elements  mask 
themselves  in  the  great  multitude  of 
different  sentences  that  -compose  our 
language.  This  phase  of  the  study  is 
of  great  practical  value  in  enabling  one 


to  interpret  the  language  of  others,  and 
to  test  his  expression  of  his  own 
thought. 

There  is  another  and  greater  value 
resulting  from  this  study  which  will  be 
set  forth  at  another  time. 

What  we  would  emphasize  now  is 
that  what  is  suggested  in  this  article 
can  be  practical  with  any  text  book  in 
use,  provided  the  teacher  is  master  of 
the  book  and  is  not  mastered  by  it. 
Grammar,  like  every  other  subject 
taught  in  the  highest  elementary  grades, 
should  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  pupil- 
at  erery  step.  It  is  not  a  memory  study 
in  which  all  the  statements  are  taken 
on  authority.  What  the  learner  does 
not  see  to  be  true  should  wait  for  more 
light  before  it  is  considered  a  part  of 
his  body  of  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
As  in  arithmetic  so  in  grammar,  noth- 
ing is  knowledge  until  the  learner  sees 
its  reasonableness. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
By  the  Editor. 


The  History  of  Philosophy  is  the 
record  of  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  race  concerning  God, 
Nature,  and  Man.  One  who  promised 
to  be  of  the  greatest  of  these,  but  who 
died  in  early  manhood,  declared: 
"Philosophy  can  bake  no  bread,  but  it 
can  reveal  to  us  God,  Freedom,  and  Im- 
mortality." 

One  difference  between  philosophy 
and  religion  is  that  religion  reveals  God 
in  forms  of  the  imagination  and  phil- 
osophy reveals  him  in  forms  of  thought. 
The  form  of  thought  is  the  judgment. 
T/ie  form  oi  the  imagination   is  the 


image.  The  first  revelation  of  God  to 
man  was  through  religion.  The  ima- 
gination pictured  God  as  a  person  like 
unto  man;  man  being  made  in  his 
image.  Being  like  man  he  was  capri- 
cious, changeful,  arbitrary,  irrational. 
The  second  stage  in  the  revelation  of 
God  to  man  came  through  the  thought 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  culminated 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle. God  was  a  creative  principle,*  reg- 
nant in  the  universe.  His  personality, 
or  individualism,  Was  not  denied,  but 
his  universality  was  affirmed  with  such 
emphasis  that  the  imagination  could  no 
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longer  give  sensuous  form  to  what 
seemed  without  form; — ^being  the 
essence  in  all  forms.  Philosophy  arose 
in  the  effort  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
race  to  reveal  God  and  his  attributes 
in  terms  of  thought. 

But  we  need  to  note  that  during  all 
these  ages  in  the  evolution  of  philos- 
ophy the  philosopher  seemed  to  view 
the  universe  as  something  external  to 
himself.  He  had  re-created  God  and 
nature  for  himself  "by  thinking  God's 
thought  afterJiim,"  but  he  himself  was 
not  an  active  participant  in  that  uni- 
verse. He  was  an  interested  on-looker 
as  the  panorama  passed  before  him. 
He  had  discovered  that  God  and 
Thought  are  one,  and  that  through  the 
processes  of  thought  God  had  mani- 
fested himself  in  nature;  and  more 
fully  in  man  than  in  any  other  of  his 
creations.  But  God  had  ceased  to  be 
the  guest-god  man  formerly  worshiped. 
He  was  a  God  afar  off,  too  distant  and 
immaterial  to  appeal  to  man's  imagin- 
ation or  emotions.  Religion  ws  one 
thing,  and  Philosophy  became  quite 
another  and  different  thing. 

Philosophy  had  failed  "to  reveal 
God,  Freedom  and  Immortality"  to 
man  as  anything  more  than  abstrac- 
tions, which  were  powerless  to  stir  the 
emotions  to  reverence  and  worship,  or 
to  convince  the  instinctive  judgment  of 
man  that  Philosophy  had  fulfiled  its 
promise  to  reveal  to  the  intellect  what 
God  himself  had  revealed  to  the  hearts 
of  men. 

This  is  the  present  status  of  Philos- 
ophy among  those  of  its  own  house- 
hold, when  it  is  considered  as  the  final 
word  concerning  ftie  success  of  thought 
in  revealing  the  ultimate  truth  of  the 
world.     We  are  now  at  one  of  those 


stations  in  the  evolution  of  human 
thought  on  this  planet,  when  many 
thinkers  seem  to  regard  a  search  after 
a  first  cause  as  hopeless. 

But  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  philosophy 
that  the  futility  of  further  inquiry  and 
reflection  has  suggested  itself.  The  think- 
ing world  once  believed  that  Hume 
had  rung  down  the  curtain  for  all  time 
on  the  philosophic  stage,  and  yet  Kant 
and  Hegel  have  played  their  great  parts 
since  then,  and  the  world  is  immensely 
wiser  and  greater  for  their  interpreta- 
tions. 

We  note,  in  the  study  of  the  inter- 
pretations made  by  these  different  phil- 
osophers, that  the  nationality  of  the 
philosopher,  the  spirit  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  his  physical  and 
institutional  environment,  influenced 
his  view  of  the  world  and  his  explana- 
tion of  it.  As  is  the  nation  so  is  the 
philosopher.  It  is  not  improbable,  in 
fact  it  is  probable  if  not  already  as- 
sured, that  the  next  Aristotle,  or  Des 
Cartes,  or  Locke,  or  Kant,  or  Hegel,  in 
philosophic  thinking  is  to  rise,  if  he  has 
not  already  arisen,  in  America.  The 
spirit  of  our  people,  their  ideas  of  civili- 
zation and  government,  the  topography 
and  extent  of  the  country  in  which  we 
live,  the  present  interesting,  if  not  criti- 
cal, period  in  'the  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  world,  all  combine  to  furnish 
the  soil  from  which  shall  spring  even  a 
greater  than  Hegel,  who  shall  help 
human  thought  to  take  the  next  step 
in  its  movements  toward  thinking  the 
thought  of  the  universe.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  humanity,  like  Job,  will 
never  rest  until  it  sees  God  face  to  face. 
The  cry  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
finite  to  com^Td:v^Tv^  >Jcvfc  \\>Sv\v\\&  ^-^ 
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probably  be  answered  by  proclaiming 
that  man  is  infinite,  and  that  to  com- 
prehend himself  is  to  comprehend  God 
and  the  world.  "Know  thyself  and 
thou  shalt  know  all"  rnay  be  found  to 
be  true  in  a  sense  not  dreamed  of  by 
Socrates.' 

This  suggests  that  the  next  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  thought  must  bring 
in  the  thinker  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  movement  toward  the  discovery 
of  '*God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality," 
arid  toward  a  return  to  that  primitive 
conception  pf  God  as  a  being  like  unto 
ourselves. 

If  we  would  know  God  it  may  be 
that  we  must  discover  him  within  as 
well  as  without,  and  must  learn  that 
the  process  by  which  God  knows  him- 
self and  the  world  is  one  with  the 
process  by  which  man  knows  himself 
and  the  world.  Man  may  yet  learn 
that  he  is  the  child  of  God  in  a  fuller 
sense  than  he  has  yet  conceived,  and 
that  his  relationship  to  his  Heavenly 
Father  is  infinitely  closer  than  to  his 
earthly  father  even  when  that  is  of  the 
closest. 

Some  months  ago  the  writer  took 
occasion  to  make  some  comments  upon 
the  first  volume  of  a  work  recently 
published,  which  proclaims  itself  to 
be  the  bearer  of  a  new  system  of 
thought  to  the  thinking  world.  The  sec- 
ond volume  has  since  appeared.  The 
two  form  a  "History  of  Ancient  and  of 
Modern  European  Philosophy."  But 
this  is  no  adequate  name  for  that  which 
the   work   implies. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  an  exposition  in 

sun-clear  statements,  embodied  in  the 

language  of  common   life    (so  far  as 

that  is  applicable)   of  what  has  b^en 

t/iougrjjt  by  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the 


world  in  Europe,  since  the  Ancient 
Greeks  began  their  search  for  the  first 
cause. 

It  closes  with  the  astounding  revela- 
tions of  Hegel  who  did  more  to  liberate 
the  human  mind  than  any  other  writer 
in  modern  times.  Indeed  so  great  a 
liberator  was  he  that  his  successors 
have  been  able,  by  his  own  method,  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  thralldom 
of  his  seemingly  invincible  log^c.  He 
was  a  remarkable  vehicle  for  the  evolur 
tion  of  thought  during  his  life,  but  as 
old  age  came  on,  his  desire  and  strength 
to  survey  new  vistas  that  opened  before 
him  grew  weak,  and  he  ceased  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  torch  that  evolution  had 
lighted  for  him.  When  that  torch 
dropped  from  his  hands  none  were  able 
to  carry  it  forward.  Since  what  he 
did  was  not  all  that  needed  to  be  done, 
but  was  incomplete,  his  successors,  dis- 
covering this,  have  proclaimed  his 
method  and  his  work  a  failure,  and  the 
judgment  has  gone  forth  in  Europe 
that  Hegel's  promise  to  survey  a  route 
by  which  the  intellect  might  know 
truth — the  ultimate  truth — has  failed 
in   its   fulfillment. 

Perhaps  the  fullness  of  time  had  not 
come  for  Hegel  himself  to  carry  on  his 
work.  Perhaps  he  saw  that  he  could 
not  do  it  without  reconstructing  his 
whole  system  from  the  beginning.  But 
if  the  world  really  knew  and  fully  rea- 
lized what  it  owes  to  Hegel,  his  statue 
would  stand  upon  a  high  pedestal  in 
every  market  place. 

It  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Denton  J.  Snider,  a  German  by  des- 
cent, and  in  his  power  and  method  of 
thought  a  lineal  Sescendent  of  the 
great  Hegel,  to  make  clear  to  the  reader 
of  fair  intelligence  not  disciplined   in 
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philosophic  thinking  what  Hegel  did 
for  the  world,  and  where  his  distinctive 
work  of  discovery  was  laid  down.  But 
Dr.  Snider' s  contribution  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  thought  is  far  greater  than  his 
masterful  exposition  of  Hegel's  contri- 
^      bution  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 

He  has  opened  the  door  in  this 
work,  to  what  he  terms  a  "New  Disci- 
pline." 

To  know  the  universe  one  must  know 
God,  Nature,  and  Man.  The  Disciplines 
by  which  these  are  to  be  known,  he 
names  "Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Psy- 
chology.'' Of  course  Psychology  is 
used  here  in  a  wide  sense  that  includes 
ultimately  both  God  and  nature. 

The  same  is  true  of  Religion  as  a 
discipline.  It  includes  man  and  nature 
as  well  as  God.  So,  too,  of  Philosophy. 
But  this  is  because  God,  Man  and  Na- 
ture are  all  one  complex  process;  each  a 
process  in  itself,  to  be  sure,  but  all  to- 
gether they  form  a  universe  of  activity 
which  is  implicit  in  each. 

Creation  is  a  psychical  process,  not 
a  mechanical  construction.  A  psychi- 
cal process  makes  itself  its  own  object 
of  knowledge  and  completes  the  move- 
ment by  identifying  this  object  with 
the  ego  or  subject  whose  object  it  was 
made. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  former  men- 
tion made  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
History  of  European  Philosophy,  the 
process  of  the  ego  or  self  in  its  act  of 
knowing  is  a  process  of  alienation  and 
return.  This  process  is  symbolized  in 
the  sentence,  "I  am  speaking,"  in 
which  the  act  of  speaking  which  is 
the  ego  in  one  moment  of  its  activity, 
is  made  the  object  of  the  self  by 
being  set  over  against  the  subject. 
It   is     then   in   the   same    movement. 


identified  with  the  self  as  subject 
or  source  of  the  object.  The  object  is 
the  self  in  one  aspect  of  his  activity  or 
being.  It  is  by  this  process  that  finite 
man  learns  what  has  been  created  by 
creating  it  anew.  He  knows  only  the 
world  which  he  creates.  He  knows 
God  only  as  he  creates  Him  in  his 
thought.  He  comes  to  a  knowledge  of 
himself  by  the  same  process  that  he 
comes  into  a  knowledge  of  God.  The 
movement  in  both  the  physical  and  the 
psychical  world  is  this  movement  of 
alienation  of  the  self  from  itself,  and 
its  return  to  itself.  This  is  the  process 
of  human  consciousness  and  human 
thought.  We  can  think  only  after  this 
lorm.  Thought  thinking  thought  is 
the  one  supreme  activity  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  it  is  known  or  can  be  known 
to  man.  It  is  the  only  form  in  which 
man  can  know  himself  and  can  know 
God  and  the  world.  Hence  the  supreme 
importance  of  Psychology  in  acount- 
ing  for  the  universe. 

Something  like  the  above  is  that 
which  the  present  writer  creates  for 
himself  under  the  stimulus  of  Dr. 
Snider's  wonderful  revelation.  The 
work  is  both  a  record  and  a  prophesy. 
The  prophesy  is  to  be  realized  in  <-'  e 
twentieth  century  and  in  America.  By 
being  realized  is  meant  that  it  is  to  be 
embodied  in  the  American  people,  and 
find  its  expression  in  an  American  re- 
public. This  requires  that  it  become  a 
conviction  and  a  life  in  place  of  an  ab- 
stract theory  of  life.  It  will  be  a  re- 
turn from  the  alienation  from  the 
imaged  God  of  primitive  religion  to 
God  as  represented  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Novalis  said  that  philosophy  can 
bake  no  bread,  but  it  can  reveal  God, 
Freedom  awc\  \\u\wot\.?X\Vn  .  "W^  -^^^-^N.^ 
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is  ready  to  believe  that  the  true  revela- 
tion of  God  can  bake  better  bread  and 
perform  all  the  humbler  duties  of  life 
better  as  well  as  discover  freedom  and 
immortality.  We  have  yet  to  come  into 
a  conviction  strong  enough  to  work  it- 


self out  in  our  lives,  that  "as  a  man 
thinketh  so  is  he."  It  is  the  man's  view 
of  the  world,  when  he  has  one,  that 
really  determines  his  life  in  the  world. 
At  another  time  we  will  speak  more 
in  detail  of  this  new  system  of  thought. 


ABOUT  THE  N.E.A.  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 


E.  O.  VAII.E. 


Editor  School  and  Home  Educa- 
CATiON. — ^Will  you  permit  me  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  I  felt  in  reading  your 
May  editorial  on  "The  Spelling  Re- 
form." Its  progressive  ^nd  reasonable 
spirit  is  most  comforting  and  assuring. 
In  that  same  spirit  may  I  add  a  few 
thoughts  on  two  of  your  points  which 
are  often  raised,  and  which  in  justice 
to  all  interests  ought  to  be  explained 
with   some   fullness? 

Why  thoro  and  not  thuro?  Some 
friends  of  spelling  reform  are  inclined 
to  "stick"  for  one  of*  these  forms  and 
some  for  the  other,  but  always,  I  am  sure 
on  an  incomplete  view  of  the  question. 
Neither  form  is  worth  quibbling  for. 
Neither  is  truly  fonetic,  and  either  one 
is  as  much  so  as  the  other.  The  fact  is 
we  cannot  spell  the  word  fonetically  by 
the  consistent  use  of  our  present  alfa- 
bet.  We  have  no  proper  sign  to  re- 
present its  first  vowel  sound — a  sound 
which  we  habitually  represent  by  at 
least  five  different  sig^s,  as  in  earth, 
urge,  dirge,  worth,  erst.  Our  prevail- 
ing use  of  o  is  to  represent  the  vowel 
sound  in  no.  Our  prevailing  use  of  w 
is  to  represent  the  vowel  sound  in  thru, 
one  of  this  N.  E.  A.  group.  According 
to  our  prevailing  analogies  thuro  shovXd 


rime  with  bureau,  muro,  etc.  By  our 
common  usage  thurro,  riming  with 
burro,  is  a  more  consistent  spelling 
than  either  thuro  or  thoro. 

The  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
which  selected  the  twelve  amended 
spellings  did  not  pretend  or  attempt,  as 
I  happen  positively  to  know,  to  follow 
"the  fonetic  element  as  a  guide,"  as  you 
seem  to  think  they  did.  Their  only 
purpose  was  this :  To  select  twelve  of 
our  common  words  which  are  most 
burdened  with  most  obviously  needless 
letters,  and  simply  to  omit  these  need- 
less letters,  the  easiest  and  least  objec- 
tionable initial  step  they  could  think  of. 
Their  desire  was  to  leave  no  room  for 
debate  as  to  the  sensibleness  of  their 
recommendation.  They  recognized  the 
fact,  which  every  wise  student  of  this 
subject  recognizes,  that  consistent  fone- 
tic spelling  as  a  practical  step  in  this  re- 
form is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  some 
time  to  come — not  until  we  can  tolerate 
and  adopt  a  few  additions  to  our  alfabet 
so  that  we  can  have  a  separate  sign  for 
each  sound. 

Until  our  scholars  and  dictionaries 
can  come  to  some  measure  of  agreement 
in  regard  to  the  few  new  letters  which 
we  need — and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
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say  that  a  promising  movement  to  this 
end  is  now  well  underway — any  attempt 
to  bring  system  arid  consistency  out  of 
our  present  fonetic  chaos  must  follow 
the  individual  reformer's  whim  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  our  letters  and  must 
result,  as  in  the  past,  in  failure  and 
ridicule.  At  the  best,  such  efforts  can 
result  only  in  patch-work,  which  our 
descendants  would  likely  find  it  neces- 
sary to  undo  in  favor  of  a  more  thoro- 
going  and  rational  revision  of  our 
spelling  based  upon  a  revision  of  our 
alfabet. '  So  "the  fonetic  element  as  a 
guide  to  spelling"  must  bide  its  time 
and  wait  patiently  for  its  day  of  tri- 
umph until  the  completion  of  our  alfa- 
bet— a  separate  sign  for  each  sound — 
makes  its'  triumph  possible. 

The  first  step  to  be  accomplished  is 
to  secure  the  omission  of  superfluous 
and  misleading  letters  from  our  present 
word  forms.  To  inaugurate  a  begin- 
ning in  this  step  was  the  only  purpose 
of  the  committee.  Their  experience 
had  taught  them  the  futility  of  propos- 
ing, under  present  conditions,  any  steps 
or  changes  based  on  true  fonetic  spell- 
ing. They  felt  that  there  is  an  im- 
mense preliminary  work  which  must  be 
done,  for  strategical  reasons,  at  least,  in 
getting  rid  of  our  silent  and  useless 
letters,  a  work  that  must  be  accomplished 
to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  before 
there  can  be  any  excuse,  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint,  for  even  thinking  of  ap- 
plying consistent  fonetic  principles  to 
our  spelling.  We  have  got  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  at  the  easiest  point,  to 
train  ourselves  out  of  our  present  idola- 
try to  our  established  spelling. 

During  this  first  stage  we  cannot 
hope  to  get  rid  of  all  our  orthographic 
anomalies  and  mconsistencies.    All  that 


can  be  hoped  for  is  to  lessen  their  num- 
ber and  make  come  of  them  less  flag- 
rant. 

In  achieving  this  much,  in  recog- 
nizing our  orthographic  rubbish  as 
rubbish,  and  in  consenting  and  helping 
to  clear  it  away,  public  sentiment  will 
have  grown  sufficienty  tolerant  and 
liberal — will  it  do  to  say  sufficiently  en- 
lightened and  sensible? — in  this  matter 
of  spelling  to  give  a  fighting  chance 
to  the  idea  to  grow  that  additions  must 
be  made  to  our  alfabet  before  logical 
fonetic  spelling  is  possible  for  us. 

In  this  initial  change  we  must  toler- 
ate some  inevitable  inconsistencies  with 
the  same  composure  that  we  endure  the 
present  ones.  In  this  list  comes  the 
word  thorough.  Shorten  it  either  way 
you  please,  thuro  or  thoro,  and  you  are 
not  consistent.  The  word  cannot  be 
spelled  fonetically  by  the  consistent  or 
sensible  use  of  our  present  alfabet.  So 
the  committee  said  in  effect.  We  will 
recommend  in  this  first  step  no  changes 
in  the  established  use  of  letters.  We 
don't  know  what  new  letters  will  even- 
tually be  adopted.  We  will  not  recom- 
mend any  respellings  which  involve 
any  changes  that  may  have  to  be  dis- 
carded in  the  future.  We  will  advise 
nothing  that  may  have  to  be  undone. 
We  will  recommend  only  such  changes 
as  no  man  can  find  ground  for  disap- 
proving who  is  in  real  sympathy  with 
this  reform.  We  will  not  recommend 
anything  beyond  the  omission  of  ob- 
viously useless  letters.  So,  whatever 
the  future  may  bring  in  this  connection, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  charge  us  with 
recommending  any  new  or  "personal" 
spellings  that  may  have  to  be  unlearned 
and  that  may  result  merely  in  mak- 
ing OUT  pTesexvX.  coyvVvx^aotv  >^Qrc^^  ^<5J^- 
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founded.  It  is  certain  that  the  fonetic 
spelling  toward  which  we  hope  this 
step  is  to  help  prepare  the  way,  will  not 
tolerate  any  useless,  silent  letters. 
Hence  the  perfectly  safe  step  is  to  re- 
commend an  actual  beginning  of  their 
omission,  and  not  to  recommend  any 
other  change  at  present. 

Was  not  this  a  sound  and  sensible 
business  basis  to  start  on?  No  one  can 
defend  the  final  ugh  in  thorough,  or 
conceive  that  other  letters  will  be 
adopted  in  their  place  in  the  future. 
Leave  them  off  and  thoro  remains. 
That  is  all  there  is  in  this  recommenda- 
tion. There  is  no  pretense  that  the  new^ 
form  is  more  truly  fonetic  than  the 
original  word,  excepting  the  omission 
of  unsounded  letters.  Its  only  and  its 
great  advantage  is  that  it  is  shortened 
up  nearly  one-half,  thus  impressively 
illustrating  the  wisdom  of  applying  this 
process  further.  The  w^ord  has  not 
been  tampered  with  in  any  way  other 
way,  in  any  private  or  personal  way, 
but  it  well  exemplifies  the  general  prin- 
ciple, the  first  step  to  be  attempted  in 
this  reform,  while  it  very  wisely  avoids 
the  dangerous  but  alluring  experiment 
of  substituting  one  letter  in  place  of 
another  in  any  w^ord  in  accordance  with 
some  fonetic  principle  ^or  theory  \vhich 
it  is  not  certain  the  future  will  approve. 

The  only  other  point  I  wish  to  touch 
upon  is  contained  in  your  closing  sen- 
tence, "School  and  Home  Education" 
will  adopt  the  simplified  spelling  of 
every  word  which  the  reformers  can 
induce  the  standard  dictionaries  to 
publish  as  acceptable." 

The  slightest  inquiry  among  the  dic- 
tionary men,  both  editors  and  publish- 
ers^ will  satisfy  you  that  althu,  almost 
to  a  man  they  personally  approve  ancl 


encourage  this  reform,  they  stand 
squarely  on  the  sound  principle  and 
business  policy,  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  dictionary  to  record 
usage,  not  to  make  or  reform  it. 
If  we  should  all  follow  the  principle 
announced  in  the  above  quotation  how 
could  any  improvement  in  our  spelling 
ever  take  place?  You  and  the  rest  of 
us  who  constitute  the  writing  and  pub- 
lishing public  would  say  to  the  dic- 
tionary-makers, "Gentlemen,  we  be- 
lieve in  amending  our  English  spell- 
ing, and  we  will  adopt  any  simplified 
spellings,  which  you  authorize."  The 
dictionary-makers  would  reply,  "Ex- 
cuse us,  gentlemen,  but  we  can  author- 
ize only  the  spellings  which  you  use. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  the  "financial 
risk  of  authorizing  or  advising  what 
ought  to  be  or  had  better  be  the  fashion 
in  speUing  any  words.  That  is  out  of 
our  line.  Whatever  spellings  you  use, 
we  will  announce  as  authorized." 

So  here  is  just  where  this  matter 
would  be — in  a  complete  deadlock, 
with  no  possibility  of  advancement. 
Clearly  there  is  only  one  party 
to  break  this  deadlock,  that  is  we,  the 
writers,  the  editors,  the  teachers,  the 
authors,  the  publishers,  who  write  and 
print  English.  There  really  seems 
ground  to  hope  that  they  are  beginning 
to  break  the  deadlock. 

The  plan  of  the  present  movement  is 
to  urge  a  first  step  so  very  short  and 
inoffensive,  but  so  safe  and  sensible, 
that  the  great  public  of  users  of  printed 
English  will  unite  in  adopting  it  and 
thus  give  to  the  dictionaries  their 
needed  ground  for  authorizing  these 
few  new  spellings.  For  you  to  refrain 
from  using  these  few  simplified  words 
until  the  dictionaries  announce  them  as 
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authorized,  is  to  wait  until  this  small, 
initial,  but  momentous,  reform  step 
is  accomplished  without  your  aid, 
and  you  are  compelled  by  sheer 
good  manners  to  adopt  the  changes, 
coming  in  at  the  last  in  the  procession* 
I  must  say  I  regret  to  see  any  good 
educational  journal  or  editor,  or  any 
other  good  man  or  woman,  take  such  a 
position.  Why  not  join  hands  with  .us 
and  help  to  establish  the  usage  or  fash- 
ion of  spelling  tho,  thru,  thoro,  catalog, 
etc?  The  fashion  is  perceptibly  grow- 
ing, as  every  one  must  see.  Several 
first-class  normal  schools  use  them  in 
their  catalogs,  so  do  some  good  superin- 
tendents. The  University  of  Illinois,  by 
formal  vote  of  its  faculty  three  years 
ago,  adopted  catalog,  decalog,  pedagog, 
program,  etc.,  in  all  its  publications. 
A  number  of  the  leading  educational 
journals  of  ,the  country  use  all  the  "N. 
E.  A."  spellings,  as  do  a  number  of 
trade  and  professional  journals  and 
daily  and  weekly  papers. 

The  authority  for  these  spellings  is 
now  ample  to  justify  any  person  who 
wishes  to  use  them.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  today  a  college  professor,  or 
public  school  teacher,  or  county  super- 
intendent who  would  dare  to  mark  any 
one  of  these  spellings  as  wrong  in  an 


examination* paper.  The  day  for  that 
has  gone  by.  These  spellings  must  be 
admitted  as  optional  without  question. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  in  an  ultra- 
conservative  community,  it  is  wise  for 
the  teacher  to  be  cautious  in  exercising 
undoubted  right  to  use  these  spellings 
ort  her  blackboard  or  anywhere  else  in 
public.  There  is  not  enough  in  the 
matter  to  justify  stirring  up  hostile 
criticism  or  friction,  or  putting  one's 
peace  of  mind  or  position  in  jeopardy. 
But  in  private  correspondence  and  writ- 
ing a  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  these  particular  spellings  if  she 
chooses  to,  and  her  pupils  ought  to 
understand  plainly  that  they  have  the 
same  option  in  their  school  work.  If  a 
child  wants,  to  spell  tho,  he  has  today  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so.  Furtliermore, 
not  only  has  the  teacher  a  perfect 
right  to  tell  him  so,. it  is  her  duty  to 
tell  him  so  and  leave  him  to  follow  his 
own  preference.  We  all  agree  that 
these  short  spellings  must  not  be  forced 
into  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand 
they  must  not  by  any  force  or  design 
be  kept  out  of  the  schools.  They  must 
be  allowed  as  alternative  spellings,  and 
the  children  must  be  permitted  to  take 
advantage  of  them  if  they  wish  to. 
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AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGIOUS  AND  SECULAR  INSTRUCTION. 

Geo.  p.  Brown. 


Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Boston  address, 
which  is  sure  to  attract  national  and 
probably  international  attention  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject discussed  and  the  attitude  of  our 
national  commissioner  of  education  to- 
ward it,  said  among  other  notable 
things : 

"The  principle  of  religious  instruc- 
.  tion  is  authority;  that  of  secular  in- 
struction is  demonstration  and  verifica- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  these  two 
principles  should  not  be  brought  into 
the  same  school,  but  separated  as 
widely  as  possible.  Religious  truth  is 
revealed  in  allegoric  and  symbolic  form 
and  is  to  be  apprehended,  not  merely  by 
the  intellect,  but  by  the  imagination  and 
the  heart.  The  analytic  understand- 
ing is  necessarily  hostile  and  skeptical 
in  its  attitude  toward  religious  truth." 

In  a  former  number  of  this  magazine 
mention  was  made  of  this  address,  but 
further  reflection  has  convinced  the 
writer  that  there  are  doctrines  enun- 
ciated therein  that  demand  more  than 
a  passing  comment.  The  American 
school  master  will  not  accept  the  state- 
ment in  the  above  quotation  at  its  face 
value — certainly  not  until  he  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  it.  It  seems  to  de- 
clare that  the  public  schools  in  this 
country  are  necessarily  non-religious 
and  of  right  ought  to  be. 

It  is  the  writer's  purpose  to  examine 
somewhat  in  detail  the  above  state- 
ment with  the  view  of  determining  in 
what  sense  it  may  be  accepted  by  the 
teachers  of  the  children  in  our  republic 
— // it  sha)}  he  accepted  in  any  sense.  If 
the  statement  were  made  by  a  private 


citizen  it  would  pass  as  matter  of  in- 
dividual opinion.  But  being  the  public 
statement  of  the  highest  educational  of- 
ficial in  the  nation,  it  may  be  taken  tcv 
express  the  attitude  of  the  American 
public  school  toward  religious  instruc- 
tion. At  least  Other  nations  would  be 
justified  in  so  interpreting  it.  The 
Ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  our  own  country  are  so  in- 
terpreting it. 

The  following  reflections  are  sub- 
mitted to  our  readers  as  an  attempt  tcv 
show  to  what  extent  the  doctrine  here 
set  forth  must  be  rejected,  and  in  what 
sense  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  true  at- 
titude of  the  American  public  schools. 

'^The  Principle  of  Authority  is  the 
principle  of  adopting  the  belief  of 
others,  on  a  matter  of  opinion,  without 
reference  to  the  particular  grounds  on 
which  the  belief  may  rest."  See  "On 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion," 
page  6 : — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

4t    4t    4t 

Authority :'-T*'Th2it    which    may    be 

appealed   to   in   support   of  action   or 

opinion." — Standard  Dictionary. 
*  *  * 

From  these  two  definitions  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  popular  definition  of  au- 
thority does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  philosopher. 

We  are  told  that  the  principle  of 
authority  is  necessarily  hostile  to  that 
of  secular  instruction,  but  that  it  must 
govern  in  religious  instruction,  and  that 
therefore,  religious  instruction  must  be 
separated  as  widely  as  possible  from 
the  State  ScV\oo\. 
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On  the  principle  of  authority  we 
adopt  the  belief  of  another  without  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  grounds  on 
which  the  belief  may  rest.  Our  edu- 
cational authority  declares  that  in  secu- 
lar instruction  we  must  proceed  "by 
demonstration  and  verification"  in  our 
pursuit  of  the  truth.  In  religious  in- 
struction we  must  believe  what  we  are 
told  without  knowing  the  grounds  for 
the  belief  and  then  justify  our  belief  by 
an  appeal  to  our  authority.  Neither 
the  modern  school  master  nor  the 
modem  church  in  American  will  accept 
this  dcictrine  for  either  the  school  or  the 
church. 

They  will  hold  that  both  principles 
are  active  in  secular  and  also  in  relig- 
ious instruction.  It  is '  true  that  the 
principle  of  authority  once  prevailed, 
and  through  long  ages,  in  both  secular 
and  religious  instruction.  "The  master 
said  it*' was  sufficient  proof  of  any  prop- 
osition. But  that  was  before  the  in- 
dividual mind  considered  that  it  had 
any  rights  that  the  governing  authority  1 
in  church  or  state  was  bound  to  re- 
spect. Since  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Revival  of  Learning  the 
conviction  of  the  supreme  worth  of  the 
individual  human  soul  has  been  grow- 
ing, and  in  modern  times  the  close  and 
mutual  relations  of  all  the  activities  of 
the  soul  are  being  recognized. 

This  sentiment  finds  its  expression 
in  the  declaration  that  "the  whole  boy 
is  sent  to  school;"  not  a  section  of  him. 

Every  child  has  a  religious  nature, 
deeper  and  having  a  much  longer  line 
of  inheritance  than  hns  his  moral  will 
or  his  power  to  reason ;  to  ignore  it  in 
the  child's  school  education  is  to  disre- 
gard one  of  his  fundamental  rights. 
Whatever  is  studied  in  school  should 


receive  all  the*  light  that  all  the  faculties 
of  the  soul  can  thr^w  upon  it.  whether 
they  be  called  secular  or  religious; — 
a  distinction  that  is  rapidly  ceasing  to 
be  a  difference. 

To  what  extent  is  the  principle  of 
authority  necessarily  active  in  teaching 
children?  It  is  certainly  active  so  far 
as  it  is  necesary  for  them  to  accept 
statements  that  they  neither  feel  to  be 
so  nor  see  to  be  true.  The  child  sees 
the  truth  of  ^  statement  long  before  he 
can  follow  a  demonstration  that  would 
establish  it.  He  sees  it  by  an  intuition 
of  the  understanding ;  we  call  it  inher- 
ited knowledge.  So  too,  he  feels  that 
he  ought  or  ought  not  before  he  thinks 
of  appealing  to  any  authority  in 
support  to  such  feeling.  The  idea  of 
a  power  not  himself  that  makes  the 
sun  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  fall  is  in- 
tuitive. It  was  born  with  him.  As 
soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  understand 
the  statement  he  accepts  it  as  instinc- 
tively as  that  one  and  one  are  two.  In 
neither  case  does  he  feel  the  need  of 
support  from  outside  nor  from  demon- 
stration as  assurance  that  these  things 
are  so. 

But  when  he  passes  beyond  the  range 
of  these  inherited  ideas  and  feelings 
to  those  that  require  his  own  personal 
experience  to  give  him  the  same  as- 
surance that  his  intuition  gave  him  of 
the  former,  the  principles  of  demon- 
tration,  verification  and  authority  be- 
come active  in  his  instruction. 

The  order  in  which  they  become  ac- 
tive in  children  would  seem  to  be  that 
they  first  believe  because  they  have 
confidence  in  those  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive the  instruction.  It  may  be  a 
teacher  or  parent,  or  it  ma^  b^  "^  ^\V^. 
A  UttAe.  ^eA\ovj  vi\vo^^  ^vsXrx  ^•^'s^  ^«^ 
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years  older  than  he  always  formed  and 
supported  his  opinion  by  that  of  his 
sister.  If  even  his  mother  told  hira 
something  new,  he  would  first  refer  it 
to  his  sister  before  fully  accepting  it 

As  the  child's  experience  grows  he 
transfers  his  reliance  to  something  or 
some  one  else.  He  believes  a  thing  be- 
cause in  his  experience  he  has  always 
fotmd  it  that  way. 

He  believes  because  others  say  it  is 
so;  or  because  the  book  or  the  news- 
paper makes  the  statement;  or  be- 
cause he  wishes  it  to  be  so,  or  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  so.  These  are  diflferent 
ways  of  verifying  his  opinion.  Ere 
long  the  general  opinion  concerning  the 
matter  becomes  sufficient  groimd  for 
accepting  or  rejecting  it,  and  to  this  he 
appeals  in  support  of  his  own  opinion 
or  action. 

These  are  all  processes  of  verification 
by  which  the  thing  is  made  true  to 
himself.  The  school  must  learn  to  take 
note  of  these  stages  in  the  growth  of 
the  child's  demands  for  better  grounds 
for  belief,  and  place  the  latter  within 
his  reach  as  he  becomes  ready  for  them. 

Everyone  can  see  that  the  principle 
of  authority,  as  defined  above  is  prom- 
.  inently  active  in  the  first  years  of 
the  child's  growth.  As  his  mind  de- 
velops he  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
satisfied with  knowledge  so  grounded, 
and  is  more  interested  in  those  proces- 
ses by  which  he  may  come  to  know  the 
world  which  the  understanding  reveals 
to  him,  with  the  like  certainty  which  he 
feels  concerning  his  inherited,  or  in- 
stinctive, knowledge. 

Now  how  does  the  young  child's  re- 
ligious nature  differ  in  its  growth  from 
that  of  his  intellect?  Not  at  all.  He 
starts  m  Hfe  with  the  intmtxwe  or  in- 


herited tendency  to  recognize  God  as 
the  maker  of  heaven  and«  earth,  which 
belief  belongs  to  the  whole  human 
race  in  a  form  more  or  less  crude.  It 
comes  into  his  mind  as  an  abiding  con- 
viction as  soon  as  his  consciousness  is 
able  to  seize  it.  Every  reader  has  only 
to  recall  his  own  experience  to  confirm 
this  statement 

If  he  ever  comes  to  doubt,  that  is  not 
till  later  in  life  when  he  doubts  every- 
thing. There  is  no  consciousness  in  his 
mind  that  this  conviction  needs  the  sup- 
port of  any  authority  any  more  than 
does  his  belief  that  he  is  alive ;  or  that 
he  ought  to  do  right.  He  learns  by 
experience  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
heavenly  Father  in  the  same  way  that 
he  learns  those  of  other  things  and  per- 
sons, viz :   by  learning  what  he  does. 

If  God  is  the  Father  of  all  people 
then  the  children  all  belong  to  one 
family  and  are  brothers  and  sisters. 
This  is  not  beyond  the  child's  compre- 
hension. When  the  child  studies  nature 
and  knows  he  is  learning  how  God 
works  in  the  world,  the  feeling  of  re- 
verence arises  in  his  soul.  When  he 
studies  the  human  body  and  is  con- 
scious of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of 
the  Creator,  a  feeling  akin  to  worship 
will  arise  in  the  heart  of  the  child. 
When  he  begins  to  appreciate  the  glory 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  beauty  and 
wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
in  the  Father's  work  upon  the  earth, 
feeling  of  thanksgiving  will  arise  in 
his  soul. 

How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  conclude 
that  there  is  any  essential  difference  in 
the  principle  of  instruction  by  which 
the  child  comes  into  closer  companion- 
ship with  the  All  Soul  of  the  world, 
and  tViat  prrndple  of   instruction   by 
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which  he  comes  into  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  what  the  Great  Mind  has  done  and  is 
doing  in  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of 
man. 

How  can  one  conceive  that  these 
two  principles  "are  necessarily  hostile," 
— the  one  to  the  other — and  must  not 
be  permitted  to  work  together  in  the 
same  school,  but  "must  be  separated  as 
widely  as  possible?"  What  is  the 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  what  the 
child  thus  learns  in  the  school  about  the 
Creator  and  of  his  wisdom  and  loving 
kindness,  will  weaken  the  child's  power 
to  learn  of  the  wonderful  things  he  has 
created?  Is  there  any  more  authority 
in  thus  holding  the  thought  of  the  child 
to  the  close  connection  of  God  with  his 
world  than  there  is  in  holding  the 
thought  of  the  child  to  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  himself  to  the  other  crea- 
tions of  the  Great  Father? 

The  writer  is  not  able  to  believe  that 
so  profound  a  thinker,  and  so  helpful 
an  educational  leader  as  the  National 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  been 
for  many  years  can  mean  to  say  that 
instruction  such  as  has  been  indicated 
above  about  God  and  Nature  and  Man 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  all  elementary 
schools  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  place  with  "secular  instruction." 
Indeed  is  not  such  a  sympathetic  union 
needed  to  establish  convictions  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  that  shall  help  to 
tide  him  over  the  stage  of  doubt  and 
scepticism  which  is  quite  sure  to  come 
to  strong  souls  during  the  reconstruc- 
tive period  of  adolescence  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  principle  of  in- 
struction in  secular  schools  is  "demon- 
stration and  verification."  These  words 
are  synonyms  in  common  speech, 
meaning  the.  sstme  as  "proof."    But  a 


more  careful  use  of  words  makes  "dem- 
onstration" to  mean  that  course  of  ar- 
gument peculiar  to  mathematics,  in 
which  each  step  in  the  process  as  well 
as  the  final  conclusion  is  seen  to  be  nec- 
essarily true. 

It  is  shown  above  what  "verification" 
means  in  our  language.  It  is  the 
method  of  proof  by  which  we  arrive  at 
probable  knowledge,  which  has  every 
degree  of  certainty  in  the  conclusion 
from  that  of  the  lowest  up  to  mathe- 
matical certainty,  but  not  always  attain- 
ing to  the  latter. 

"To  verify  is  to  confirm  or  establish 
by  examination  or  competent  evidence." 
— International  Dictionary. 

Demonstration  is  a  process  by  which 
we  arrive  at  results  that  are  seen  to  be 
necessarily  true.  Every  element  of 
doubt  is  eliminated.  No  uncertain 
element  can  be  involved  in  this  process. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  when  we 
have  demonstrated  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

This  kind  of  proof  begins  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  simple  pro- 
cesses of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  But 
it  cannot  proceed  very  far  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  young  mind  to  see 
the  entire  process  as  one,  and  the  con- 
clusion as  necessarily  the  final  step  in 
the  process.  This  power  does  not  pre- 
vail universally  even  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  best  High  Schools,  although 
many  individuals  attain  unto  it.  Au- 
thority, as  defined  above,  has  no  part  in 
demonstration  of  this  sort.  The  pro- 
cess and  result  must  be  seen  to  be  in- 
evitable and  everlastingly  true  even 
against  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Kep- 
ler said,  "Oh  God,  I  think  thy  tKQ\i5^Kt& 
after  tViee."    Bui  "\tv  V!cv\s  %\a.\iOTv^xv\.^^^^ 
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is  no  suggestion  that  God's  thoughts 
could  be  appealed  to  as  authority  for  his 
own  belief. 

But  what  is  there  in  the  most  rigid 
and  critical  demonstration  of  a  truth 
that  is  hostile  to  the  religious  self  of 
the  demonstrator  ?  What  is  there  in  the 
activity  of  the  principle  of  verification 
even  when  it  approaches  nearest  to 
mathematical  certainty  that  is  hostile 
to  the  religious  nature  of  a  child. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  authority 
IS  prevalent  in  all  secular  instruction, 
and  it  is  as  easy  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  verification  must  be  active  in  all 
exclusively  religious  instruction  . 

When,  however,  one  reaches  the  meta- 
physical realm  of  his  religious  self  he 
is  quite  apt  to  regard  his  subjective  con- 
clusions as  having  the  same  certainty  in 
the  realm  of  spiritual  things  as  matha- 
matics  has  in  the  realms  of  time  and 
space.  But  the  wide  difference  in  the 
conclusions  reached  by  these  metaphy- 
sicians tends  to  lesson  one's  confidence 
in  their  validity.  Each  speculator  might 
consistently  declare  that  the  principle  of 
metaphysical  religion  is  authority  since 
each  must  hold  that  his  conclusions  are 
the  truth,  to  be  accepted  by  those  who 
are  not  metaphysical  thinkers  without 
reference  to  the  particular  grounds  on 
which  those  conclusions  are  reached. 

Indeed  it  is  metaphysical  religion 
that  has  been  the  greatest  cause  of  the 
conflicts,  oppression,  and  bloodshed  in 
the  world  since  civilization  began.  Meta- 
physical religion  sets  up  a  theory  of 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  and  of 
the  laws  by  which  he  governs  the' 
world.  Speculative  minds  have  for 
a^es  declared  that  they  had  philosophic 
ynsj^hts  or  inspirations,  by  which  they 


were  able  to  reduce  the  seeming  chaos 
in  the  moral  world  to  order  and  system. 
The  religions  practices  of  the  various 
races  and  of  different  communities  of 
the  same  race  have  been  ordered  by  these 
systems,  and  each  system  very  naturally 
has  declared  that  its  insights  are  the 
only  true  ones,  and  all  these  is  heresy. 
The  human  mind  is  "by  nature  meta- 
physical, by  which  is  meant  that  it  is 
curious  to  account  for  and  explain  what 
is  beyond  the  physical.  It  would  know 
the  beginning  of  things.  For  ages 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  world  sought 
to  explain  this  mystery.  These  expla- 
nations came  to  be  accepted  as  authori- 
tative in  different  races  as  they  came  to 
have  more  and  more  in  them  that  was 
satisfactory  to  the  metaphysical  in- 
stincts of  each  people.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  see  how  the  principle  of  authority  in 
metaphysical  religion  would  become  es- 
tablished since  only  a  few  persons 
would  be  philosophers  able  to  solve  the 
mysteries  for  themselves. 

These  systems  of  religious  metaphy- 
sics have  come  down  to  us  from  for- 
mer generations.  Each  religious  sect 
has  a  system  of  its  own.  They  have 
been  the  source  of  untold  miseries  when 
any  one  of  them  has  established  itself  as 
the  governing  power  over  the  people. 
A  free  republic  must  refuse  to  recog- 
nize any  one  of  them  as  authority,  and 
must  refuse  to  teach  the  tenets  of  any. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  principle 
of  religious  instruction  is  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  secular  instruction. 
There  is  a  natural  religion  born  in  the 
hearts  of  men  that  the  republic  should 
foster  in  its  schools.  There  are  metaphy- 
sical doctrines  concerning  this  natural 
religion  which  should  be  as  widely 
separated  from  the  state  school  as  pos- 
sible. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

DR.    B.    C.    HBWBTT. 


1  Qot  to  Qo  to  School. 

rd  like  to  hunt  the 'Injuns  'at  roam  the  bound- 
less plain! 

I'd  like  to  be  a  pirate  an'  plow  the  ragin' 
main ! 

An'  capture  some  big  island,  in  lordly  pomp 
to  rule; 

But  I  just  can't  be  nothin',  'cause  I  got  to  go 
to  school.  • 

'Most    all    great    men,    so    I    have    read,    has 

been  the  ones  'at  got 
The   least   amount  o'   leamin'  by  a   flickerin* 

pitch  pine  knot; 
An'  many  a  darin'  boy  like  me  gr6ws  up  to 

be  a  fool, 
An'  never  'mounts  to  nothin',  'cause  he's  got 

to  go  to  school. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  cowboy,  an'  rope  the  I'exas 

steer ! 
I'd   like   to   be   a    sleuth-houn',   er   a   bloody 

buccaneer ! 
An*  leave  the  foe  to  welter  where  their  blood 

had  made  a  pool; 
But  how  can  I  git  famous?   'cause  I  got  to 

go  to  school. 

I  don't   see   how   my   parents   kin   make   the 

big  mistake 
0*  kecpin'   down   a  boy   like   me  'at's   got  a 

name   to    make ! 
It  ain't  no  wonder  boys  is  bad,  an'  balky  as 

a  mule; 
Life  ain't  worth  livn'  if  you've  got  to  waste 

your   time    in   school. 

I'd  like  to  be  regarded  as  "The  Terror  of  the 

Plains" ! 
I'd  like  to  hear  my  victims  shriek  an'  clank 

their  prison  chains! 
I'd  like  to  face  the    enemy  with    gaze  serene 

an'  cool, 
An'  wipe'em  off  the  earth;   bat,  pshaw!  I  got 

to  go  to  school. 

What  good  is  'rithmetic  an'  things,  exceptin' 

jest  for  girls, 
Er  them  there  Fauntleroys  'at  wears  their  hair 

in  twisted  curls? 
An'   if   my   name   is   never   seen   on    hist'ry's 

page,  why,  you'll 
Remember  'at  it's  all  because  I  got  to  gq  to 

school. 
—{Nixon  Waterman  in  L.  A.   W.  Bulletin. 

This  rather  ^'taking"  jingle — it  is 
hardly  a  poem — evidently  was  not  writ- 
ten by  a  boy.  And  yet,  I  suspect  it  rep- 
resents pretty  fairly  the  feelings,  as- 
pirations and  views  of  life  that  some 
boys  entertain.    Have  you  any  boys  of 


this  sort,  in  your  schools,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year's  work?  If  so,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  them?  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  guess  the  source  from 
which  boys  gain  notions  like  those  here 
expressed. 

Now,  I  suspect  that  the  best  thing 
for  this  boy  is  not  to  compel  him,  with 
his  present  views,  to  go  to  school;  at 
least  unless  his  teacher  and  his  sur- 
roundings should  be  especially  good. 
In  school,  or  somewhere  else,  he  has 
gained  the  power  to  read,  and  we  see 
what  use  he  has  made  of  it.  What  such 
a  boy  needs  is  to  be  put  to  good, 
thorough,  hard  work,  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  wise,  kindly,  but  stern  and 
just,  master.  We  are  called  upon,  and 
properly  so,  to  pity  the  case  of  the 
hard-worked  factory  lad,  who  has  no 
time  for  school,  and  but  little  for  rec- 
reation. And  yet  his  case  is  far  less 
pitiable  than  that  of  the  lad  who  has 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  read  "dime 
novels,''  smoke  cigarettes,  and  to  plan 
mischief  with  a  lot  of  loafers  as  idle 
and  ill-disposed  as  himself.  A  dose  of 
good,  hard,  useful  work  is  the  medicine 
they  require.  You  may  think  me  an 
"old  fogy"  but  open  your  eyes,  look 
around  you,  and  "think  on  these 
things.' 

What  1  Saw  and  Heard. 

During  July  and  August,  the  "Sum- 
mer Schools"  have  been  numerous  and 
well  attended.  I  have  dropped  into  one 
such  school  for  teachers  several  times, 
and  one  of  the  .things  that  pleased  me 
especially  was  that  I  heard  little  ot  w^ 
lecturing-,    iVv^  v^otV.  \n^%  -aJ^  ^^wvoccv€ 
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class-room  work.  The  students  studied 
lessons  and  recjted  them.  I  am  sure  that 
for  most  of  our  teachers,  this  is  more 
profitable  than  listening  to  lectures, 
however  learned  or  eloquent  they  may 
be.  I  think  we  have  been  too  ready  to  copy 
the  methods  of  foreign  universities  by 
substituting  lectures  for  class-room 
work  in  our  colleges,  high  schools  and 
teachers'  institutes.  This  may  be  the 
proper  way  in  real  universities. 

The  recitations  that  I  heard  were 
generally  clear  and  correct,  showing 
careful  thought  in  preparation.  Quiet, 
attention  and  deep  interest  were  ap- 
parent everywhere.  In  some  instances, 
a  little  more  force  and  "yim'^  in  the 
recitation  would  have  been  an  improve- 
ment. In  some  cases,  the  recitations 
were  written  instead  of  oral;  this 
I  approved.  A  class  in  advanced  al- 
gebra were  dealing  with  the  "roots"  of 
equations,  and  showed  a  good  degree  of 
familiarity  with  that  difficult  topic. 
A  class  in  physics  were  studying  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  batteries,  and  the 
nomenclature  of  electricians.  A  class 
in  pedagogy  were  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  discussion  of  attention  and  inter- 
est. A  class  in  rhetoric  were  discussing 
the  World's  Fair.  This  might  seem  a 
little  out  of  order,  but  they  were  pre- 
paring for  some  written  papers  which 
were  to  follow. 

A  class  in  grammar  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  some  complex 
sentences,  to  discover  groups  of  words, 
or  subordinate  sentences,  which  were 
doing  the  work  of  single  parts  of 
speech.  A  class  in  geography  were  in- 
vestigating the  climate  of  Europe. 
Their  study  took  account  of  the 
/mountain  ranges,  trenci  to  the  coasts, 
3nd  prevailing  currents  of  winds  and 


waters.  Some  vz^'^  careful  work  was 
going  on  in  a  class  in  biology,  who 
were  discussing  and  comparing  the 
development  of  grasshoppers  and  but- 
terflies. The  advantages  of  a  little 
knowledge  of  word-building  in  the  use 
and  understanding  of  scientific  terms 
was  very  apparent. 

A  class  in  arithmetic  had  before  it 
the  modern  bugbear  of  percentage. 
The  young  people  showed  the  lack  of 
good  previous  training,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  by  finding  much  difficulty  with 
some  problems  which  were  very  simple 
when  approached  properly.  I  was  glad 
to  note  that  the  teacher  insisted 
strongly  on  the  making  of  statements 
exactly  correct,  especially  in  keeping 
the  per  cent  always  defined.  Not  much 
was  said  about  the  different  "cases," 
about  "base"  and  "percentage"  and  the 
use  of  "formulas,"  but  the  little  that 
was  said  might  well  have  been  omitted, 
I  think. 

In  a  class  in  reading,  I  was  glad  to 
notice  the  careftil  drill  on  expression. 
Most  of  the  reading  was  good,  and  was 
subject  to  criticism  by  members  of  the 
class.  Phonics  was  not  neglected,  but 
had  a  separate  hour  for  its  discussion. 
The  particular  work  that  I  licard  was 
mostly  on  the  sound  of  long  u  and  was 
very  thorough  on  that  difficult  element. 

On  the  whole,  I  felt  thoroughly. con- 
vinced that  these  Earnest  young  people 
will  find  the  valueiof  their  careful  and 
pains-taking  work,  when  they  go  back 
to  their  school-rooms. 


A  Hero. 

There  was  a  lean,  freckle-faced  boy  who 
a  year  or  two  ago  ran  the  elevator  up  and 
down  in  an  old  shackly  office  building  in 
Philadelphia.  I  often  went  up  in  it,  but  cer- 
tainly I  never  suspected  "Billy"  of  any  noble 
quality  which  raised  him  above  other  boys, 
high  as  w^s  S^ul  among  his  brethren. 
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But  one  day  the  old  house  began  to  shudder 
and  groan  to  its  foundations,  and  then  one 
outer  wall  after  another  fell  amid  shouts  of 
dismay  from  the  crowds  in  the  streets.  And 
Billy,  as  these  walls  came  crashing  down,  ran 
his  old  lift  up  to  the  top-most  story  and 
back  again,  crowded  with  terrified  men  and 
women.  He  did  this  nine  times.  Only  one 
side  of  the  building  was  now  standing.  The 
shaft  of  the  elevator  was  left  bare,  and  swayed 
to  and  fro.  The  police  tried  to  drag  the  boy 
out  of  it,  and  the  mass  of  spectators  yelled 
with  horror  as  he  pulled  the  chain  and  began 
to  rise  again  above  their  heads. 

"There's  two  women  up  there  yet,"  said 
Billy  stolidly.  And  he  went  on  up  to  the 
top,  facing  a  horrible  death  each  minute,  and 
knowing  that  he  faced  it.  Presently  through 
the  cloud  of  dust  the  lift  was  seen  coming 
jerkily  down  with  three  figures  on  it.  As  it 
touched  the  ground  the  whole  building  fell 
with  a  crash.  The  women  and  the' boy  came 
out  on  the  street  unhurt,  and  a  roar  of  triumph 
rose  from  the  mob.  Scores  had  been  saved 
by  the  fidelity  of  the  heroic  elevator  boy. 

But  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  Billy  slipped 
quietly  away  in  the  dusk  and  went  home  to 
his  supper;  for  your  real  hero  does  not  care 
to  remain  for  the  shouts  and  clapping  of 
hands. — Rebecca  Harding  Davis,   in   Interior. 

I  suppose  this  is  a  true  story ;  and  it 
is  an  excellent  one  to  read  to  the  boys, 
and  to  study  with  them.  All  boys  have 
an  admiration  for  heroes;  even  a 
coward  admires  daring  and  fearless- 
ness, and  the  supposed  speaker  who  had 
**jfot  to  go  to  schol"  was  not  wanting 
in  this  respect.  But  the  point  that  is 
usually  overlooked  is  that  daring,  fear- 
lessness, courage,  are  not  admirable  un- 
less there  is  some  worthy  end  to  be 
gained  by  their  exhibition.  I  cannot 
admire  the  daring  of  the  boy  or  man 
who  needlessly  steps  in  front  of  a 
moving  train;  nor  of  the  boy  that 
risks  his  life  or  limb  on  a  slender  branch 
of  a  tree  merely  to  show  that  he  is  not 
afraid. 

But,  in  this  story,  is  a  boy  who,  with 
eyes  wide  open,  encounters  the  great- 
est personal  danger.  And  why?  Not 
simply  because  he  had  run  that  elevator 
for  years,  and  might  consider  it  his 
duty  to  continue  it  till  stopped  by  com- 


petent authority.  No,  but  because  he 
believed  it  was  in  his  power  to  save 
others.  In  this,  we  admire  him  more 
even  than  we  do  the  boy  who  "stood 
on  the  burning  deck."  And,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  was  no  brag- 
gart; but,  like  all  truly  brave,  he  was 
as  modest  as  he  was  brave. 


Lawlessness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  with  his 
eyes  open  can  fail  to  believe  that  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers, — the  very  greatest 
perhaps, — that  threaten  this  country  is 
foimd  in  the  presence  and  spread  of 
lawlessness  among  us.  Where  shall 
we  look  for  the  cure?  It  is  quite  the 
fashion  now  to  refer  to  the  public 
schools  as  the  remedy  for  all  the  wrongs 
and  evils  that  infest  society.  And  no 
doubt  our  schools  ought  to  do  much  to 
correct  this  evil  of  lawlessness;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  they  can  do  much 
more  than  they  are  now  doing.  But 
the  family  has  as  great  a  duty  as  the 
schools  in  this  matter,  probably  a 
greater.  And  yet  it  is  not  easy  for 
families  or  schools  to  do  what  they 
ought  to  do,  and  might  do,  until  there 
is  a  decided  change  in  public  sentiment. 
We  cannot  reasonably  expect  boys  and 
girls  to  be  law-abiding,  to  regard  care-^ 
fully  the  nights  or  others,  if  the  senti- 
ment of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
community  is  strongly  the  other  way. 
The  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  homes  are  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  sentiments 
and  customs  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  Nor  can  teachers,  at  least, 
use  the  methods  that  are  necessary 
sometimes,  to  train  their  pupils  into 
obedience  to  law  and  right,  unless  they 
have  the  countenance  arvd^w^-^xVoS.*^^ 
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people  about  them,  in  the  use  of  such 
methods,.  The  truth  is,  that  all  ought 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  first  and 
most  important  lesson  for  the  child  to 
learn  in  this  world,  is  that  he  is  under 
authority,  that  there  are  those  who  have 
the  right  to  command  him,  and  whom 
it  is  his  duty  to  Obey.  And  all  should 
understand  that  a  so-called  law  is  never 
a  law  really  unless  its  infraction  is 
followed  by  some  penalty.  It  may  be 
advice  or  exhortation,  but  it  is  never  a 
law. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  recently 
said :  "In  the  sixteen  years  that  I  have 
lived  among  you,  I  have  gone  to  the 
graves  of  young  men,  with  weeping 
fathers,  who  themselves  had  dug  these 
graves  for  tlieir  sons.  If  you  want  to 
make  your  boy  wretched  in  this  world, 
and  a  nuisance  in  the  next  say  to  him 
*I  love  you  so  that  I  cannot  do  justice 
to  you.' 

The  United  States  government  can 
never  be  strong  until  the  fathers  give 
to  this  country  boys  that  have  been 
governed.'' 


Punishment. 

If  what  I  have  said  is  true,  and  if 
what  Dr.  Gunsaulus  says  is  true,  it 
logically  follows  that  punishment  of 
some  kind  will  be  a  logical  necessity  at 
times.  This  is  a  difficult  and  painful 
subject,  at  school  and  at  home,  as  well 
as  in  tjie  state.  For  **punishment  is 
pain  or  loss  properly  inflicted  upon  an 
offender  by  competent  authority."  The 
teacher  has  no  more  delicate,  difficult 
and  responsible  task  than  that  of  pun- 
ishment, and  certainly  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  parent ;  but  it  is  a  task  that 
may  not  be  avoided  at  times  with  safety 
<?/-  ivit)]  a  clear  conscience.     Moreover, 


it  may  be  a  task  prompted  and  admin- 
istrated in  love  quite  as  truly  as  any 
other. 

The  offender's  guilt  must  be  clearly 
established,  the  punishment  must  be 
proper  in  itself,  it  must  be  administered 
by  competent  authority,  and  it  must  be 
properly  administered.  "Ay,  there's 
the  rub."  No  anger,  no  personal  feel- 
ing, no  haste,  no  undue  severity  can 
consist  with  a  proper  administration  of 
punishment.  And  yet  the  punishment 
must  be  a  real  "loss  or  pain,"  and  it 
should  be  so  severe  that  the  offender 
will  be  very  unwilling  to  have  it  re- 
peated. I  believe  all  I  have  here  said 
belongs  equally  to  punishment  in  the 
state,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  school. 

Of  course,  in  any  discussion  of  this 
kind,  the  vexed  and  much-debated 
question  of  corporal  punishment  will 
come  up.  "Punishment  is  pain  or  loss." 
Now,  can  there  be  any  pain  except  of 
spirit  or  body?  And  is  the  body  any 
more  sacred  than  the  spirit?  Why, 
then,  may  not  bodily  punishment  be  en- 
tirely proper,  and  in  some  cases  the 
best?  That  it  is  liable  to  gross  abuse 
is  freely  admitted.  But  what  is  not 
so  liable?  In  many  schools,  corporal 
punishment  is  forbidden.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  teachers  complain  of  a 
great  increase  of  difficulty  in  the  en- 
forcement of  discipline.  Moreover,  in 
such  cases,  teachers  often  resort  to  pun- 
ishments more  brutal  and  degrading 
than  any  reasonable  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

In  the  past,  corporal  punishment,  no 
doubt  has  been  outrageously  abused. 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  in  his  "My  Own 
Story,"  speaking  of  schools  in  Western 
New  York,  at  an  early  day,  says: 
"Grotesque  methods  of  enforcing  dis- 
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cipline  among  the  pupils  were  in  vogue 
in  those  days, — 'sitting  on  nothing* 
with  back  against  the  wall;  'hold- 
ing down  a  nail  in  the  floor'  with  a 
forefinger  in  a  painful  stooping  pos- 
ture; standing  with  an  arm  out- 
stretched and  a  pile  of  books  in  the 
hand ;  'licking  jackets/  when  two  boys 
who  had  quarreled  received  from  the 
master  each  a  stout  switch,  and  were 
made  to  fight  out  their  feud  in  the 
presence  of  the  edified  school^  he  him- 
self putting  in  a  cut  for  example  when 
they  were  too  tender  of  each  other  and 
did  not  hit  hard  enough." 

Most  of  these  modes  of  torture,  mis- 
called punishments,  I  myself  witnessed 
in  my  boyhood  days,  in  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts.  Happily  the  days  of 
such  barbarity  and  brutality  have 
passed  away.  But  the  necessity  of  ob- 
edience, of  law  and  of  punishment  for 
its  infraction,  has  not  passed,  nor  will 
it  pass  while  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is. 


N.  E.  A. 

Every  teacher  should  know  some- 
thing about  the  great  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  for  which  these  let- 
ters stand.  And,  if  possible,  every 
teacher  should  attend  some  of  their 
meetings;  and  the  volumes  of  their 
^'procedings''  would  be  very  profitable 
for  professional  reading.  These  vol- 
umes can  be  obtained  by  any  one  for 
two  dollars  each.  At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  St.  Louis,  a  de- 
claration of  facts  and  opinions  accom- 
panied the  customary  resolutions 
adopted.  Here  are  a  few  extracts 
worth  considering. 

"Local    taxation,    consolidation    of 


weak  schools,  rational  supervision, 
proper  recognition  of  the  teacher  as  an 
educator  in  the  schools,  school  libraries, 
and  well-trained  and  well-paid  teach- 
ers, are  still  largely  unsettled  ques- 
tions.*' 

"We  believe  that  merit,  and  merit 
alone,  should  determine  the  employ- 
ment and  retention  of  teachers;  and 
that,  after  due  probation,  tenure  of  of- 
fice should  be  during  efficiency  and 
good  behavior,  and  that*  promotions 
should  be  based  on  fitness,  experience, 
professional  growth,  and  fidelity  to 
duty." 

"As  long  as  more  than'  half  of  our 
population  is  rural,  the  rural  school  and 
its  problems  should  receive  the  solicit- 
ous care  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  The  Republic  is  vitally 
concerned  in  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  every  part  of  its  territory. 
There  must  be  no  forgotten  masses 
anywhere  in  our  union  of  states  and 
territories,  nor  in  any  of  its  depen- 
dencies." 

"The  responsibility  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  schools  rests  wholly 
with  the  people,  and  therefore  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  kept  as  near  to 
the  people  as  is  practicable.  To  this 
end,  we  endorse  the  principle  of  popular 
local  self-government  in  all  school  mat- 
ters." 


A  Problem.     • 

A  correspondent  has  asked  to  nave  a 
solution  to  the  following  problem,  pub- 
lished in  these  columns.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  such  a  problem  would 
be  very  likely  to  arise  in  actual  life; 
and  if  it  did,  an  equitable  solution 
would  not  be  difficult.  But  this  cor- 
respondent says  that  he  Kas  ioMTvi.  ^^xcsr: 
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trouble  with  it.  I  invite  my  readers  to 
send  me  solutions  of  the  problem  in 
time  for  publication  in*  our  next  num- 
ber, which  ought  not  to  be  later  than 
Sept.  isth. 

Problem.     A  note  for  $ioo  was  due 
September  ist.    But,  on  August  nth. 


the  maker  proposed,  to  pay  as  much  in 
advance  as  would  allow  him  two 
months  after  September  ist  to  pay  the 
balance.  Money  being  worth  6  per 
cent  a  year,  how  much  should  be  paid 
on  August  nth?  E.G.  H. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOY.* 

CLARA   KERN    BAYLISS. 


PROLOGUE 

Long  ages  ago  when  there  was  nothing  of 
earth  but  barren  rock  and  water,  the  Great 
Mind  seems  to  have  determined  to  create  a 
being  which  should  gradually  grow  toward 
perfection.  Thus  early,  He  seemS  to  have  had 
in  mind  some  far-off,  ideal  man,  and  to  have 
said  to  himself;  "When  this  being  is  completed 
he  shall  embody  grace  and  symmetry,  growth 
and  motion,  strength  and  intelligence,  virtue 
and  creative  power.  He  shall  be  brave  and 
tender,  gentle  and  generous,  helpful  and  hope- 
ful. He  shall  love  all  good  and  loathe  all 
evil.  There  shall  be  nothing  worth  doing  or 
possessing  for  which  he  shall  not  strive ;  noth- 
ing unworthy  which  he  shall  not  crush  under 
foot.  He  shall  be  made  in  the  image  of 
God;    shall  be  the  Divinity  in  miniature. 

Now  the  Great  Mind  had  a  handmaiden, 
called  Nature,  who  has  workshops  all  over  the 
earth  hidden  away  below  the  range  of  casual 
observations;  and  in  these  workshops  she 
makes  her  experiments  and  builds  her 
thoughts  into  forms  before  exhibiting  them  to 
the  world.  She  conceals  her  methods  from  the 
careless  eyes  of  those  who  have  little  regard 
for  her;  but  she  reveals  them  to  her  true 
lovers,  telling  her  secrets  only  to  intimate 
friends  who  look  upon  all  her  doings  with 
sympathy  and  appreciation,  and  who  have 
learned  to  watch  her  at  her  work,  studying 
the  delicate  tests  she  makes  in  her  laboratories 
and  thus  surprising  her  secrets. 

Nature  does  not  resent  their  conduct  as  an 
intrusion,  nor  treat  these  people  as  prying  and 
unwelcome  guests.  She  takes  th^m  by  the 
hand  and  says:  "I  know  you  are  my  friends 
by  the  very  fact  of  your  knocking  at  my  door. 
Walk  right  in  and  make  yourselves  at  home. 
I  haven't  time  to  explain  all  these  instruments 
and  operations,  but  here  you  will  find  the  very 
beginnings  of  things;  and  when  you  have 
completed  your  inspection  the  world  will  have 
new  interest  for  you,  because  you  will  have 
learned  that  in  the  simplest  organisms  there 
are  unsuspected  possibilities,  and  a  purpose 
in  what  before  seemed  purposeless;  you  will 
know  that  what  you  suppose  to  be  empty  space 
is  packed   and    crowded    with    invisible    sub- 


stances which  give  life  or  cause  death,  and 
which  are  the  source  of  growth  in  plants  and 
animals,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  their  ferment 
and  decomposition, — two  things  which  so  puz- 
zle you  mortals.  Here  you  will  find  that 
everything  man  has  ever  done  or  tried  to  do 
has  been  done  in  embryo  by  the  unseen  crea- 
tures in  the  pools  and  ditches  of  my  work- 
shop; that  man's  most  astcAiishing  inventions 
and  most  wonderful  achievements  are  but  repe- 
titions of  what  I  taught  the  tiny  microscopic 
creatures  ages  ago,  and  have  revised  and  am- 
plified in  the  larger  animals.  Here  you  will 
find  that  all  life  is  one  at  the  root,  though  at 
the  top  it  branches  into  numberless  forms. 

"So  just  look  about  all  you  like;  the  more 
the  better.  I'm  rather  proud  of  my  work,— 
even  of  those  things  which  you  account  fail- 
ures— because  I  know  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  I  have  left  a  record  of  the 
separate  steps  by  which  that  end  was  attained, 
so  that  he  who  has  the  ability  may  read  it." 

And  by  prowling  about  in  her  workshops 
we  have  come  to  know  that  ages  ago  this 
handmaiden  of  God  set  to  work  on  the  being 
that  had  been  ordained,  and  that  she  has  been 
working  patiently  and  persistently  ever  since^ 
never  resting  and  never  hastening,  for  she  has 
all  eternity  in  which  to  complete  her  task. 
And  we  know,  too,  that  she  constantly  kept 
in  mind  the  far-away  ideal,  and  whether  it 
was  crystal,  or  plant,  or  animal  that  she  made 
she  always  took  out  a  patent  on  the  most 
ingenious  contrivance  in  each  one,  and  saved 
that    to    use    in    the    man-that-was-to-be. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  Very  Roots  and  Beginnings  op 
THE  Boy. 
The  first  thing  needful  in  making  a 
boy  was  form,  and  Nature  had  to  work, 
as  all  manufacturers  must,  with  such 
material  as  she  had  at  hand,  and  at  this 
time  all  she  had  was  mineral  matter. 
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So  she  began  by  training  the  tiny  par- 
ticles or  molecules  of  one  kind  of  mat- 
ter to  take  one  shape,  and  the  molfe- 
cules  of  another  kind  to  take  a  different 
shape.  She  commanded  one  kind  of 
these  particles  to  build  up  conical  forms 
when  they  became  solid ;  another  kind 
to  build  up  cubical  forms;  another  to 
spread  themselves  out  into  layers.  She 
told  them  what  colors  to  take;  and 
bade  them,  when  melted  into  liquids, 
return  to  their  original  globules. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  she  made 
them  do  this,  but  I  surmise  that  it  was 
by  putting  into  all  matter,  into  every 
crack  and  cranny  of  the  world  some- 
thing which  we  call  electric  polarity,  a 
property  which  draws  objects  to  others 
that  have  unlike  electricity  and  which 
drives  them  away  from  others  that 
Iiave  the  same  electrical  charge.  This  is 
the  system  of  pulling  and  pushing  which 
pervades  everything  from  matter  to 
mind.  We  find  it  in  the  planet  where 
we  call  it  gravitation  and  energy.  It 
holds  the  planets  in  their  places,  draw- 
ing things  above  the  surface  down  to 
them,  yet  holding  the  spheres  apart  to 
prevent  them  from  rushing  into  each 
other  as  they  fly  through  space.  We 
find  it  in  minerals,  holding  the  particles 
of  rock  together;  yet  keeping  them 
somewhat  apart  so  that  the  rock  is 
porous  and  water  can  filter  throught  it. 
We  find  something  like  it  also  in  peo- 
ple, and  there  we  call  it  love  and  hate, 
— and  you  all  know  how  they  act. 

After  Nature  had  put  this  property 
into  all  things,  the  particles  of  matter 
longed  to  arrange  themselves  just  as 
they  had  been  commanded,  and  eagerly 
sought  out  just  the  niches  into  which 
to  fit  themselves  in  order  to  help  build 


up  the  forms  that  had  been  assigned 
them. 

Now  this  action  of  the  atom,  this  fit- 
ting itself  into  definite  place  in  order  to 
build  a  definite  shape  because  it  wants 
to,  is  probably  the  same  thing  that 
makes  you  set  out  to  go  up  town  when- 
ever you  wish.  It  is  will  power,  which 
in  the  mineral  has  not  wakened  into 
conscious  life,  but  is  still  sleeping  but 
active. 

After  doing  this  work  over  and 
over  in  the  same  manner,  the  particles 
of  matter  formed  the  habit  of  working 
in  that  way,  and  so  the  different  min- 
erals acquired  particular  conducts  and 
wills,  forms  and  habits;  that  is,  each 
became  possessed  of  a  character  and  life 
of  its  own  by  which  it  can  always  be 
recognized.  By  its  color,  its  shape,  its 
manner  of  crystalizing,  one  can  distin- 
guish any  mineral  at  a  glance  and  can 
say,  *'this  is  quartz;  this  calcite;''  as 
readily  as  he  can  say,  "this  is  a  horse; 
this  a  cow." 

Already,  even  in  mineral  matter, 
Nature  had  made  great  progress  to- 
ward the  boy,  for  she  had  secured  form, 
color,  conduct  or  character,  and  a  dim, 
incipient  kind  of  desire  or  will-power. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Making  Plants. 

In*  those  early  ages  there  was  not  a 
green  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  held  in  solution  in  the  waters  of 
great  pools  were  different  kinds  of  min- 
eral matter  such  as  salt  and  alum,  which 
often  crystalized  at  the  bottom  of  the^ 
pool  into  forms  like  little  trees  and 
shrubs  whose  branches  seemed  to  grow 
as  the  water  evaporated.  And  the  frost 
gathering  on  the  rocks  took  th^  sA\^?^^ 
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of  ferns  and  mosses  just  as  you  see  it 
do  on  the  window  pane  of  a  cold  morn- 
ing. These  little  make-believe  frost 
plants  yanished  in  the  sunshine;  they 
were  mineral  matter  trying  to  become 
vegetable,  looking  forward  to  a  higher 
development. 

So  Nature  lifted  them  up  into  plant 
forms  which  did  not  flee  before  the  sun, 
but  gathered  beauty  from  its  rays.  Yet 
all  with  which  she  had  to  work  was 
air,  moistiire,  and  rock;  and  the  easi- 
est thing  to  make  out  of  these  was  pro- 
topalsm,  a  transparent,  jelly-like  sub- 
stance much  like  mineral  matter  except 
that  it  has  power  to  grow. 

Now  when  a  cell  of  protoplasm  grew 
too  large  to  nourish  itself  comfortably, 
— though  still  .too  small  to  be  seen 
without  a  magnifying  glass— it  divided 
and  became  two  cells  instead  of  one. 
Thus  away  back  in  the  long  ago  when 
Nature  made  the  first  tiny  cell  of  pro- 
toplasm she  did  a  mighty  work,  for 
she  brought  into  the  world  both  growth 
and  reproduction.  Protoplasm  had 
power  to  take  up  mineral  matter  dis- 
solved in  water  and  build  it  into  cells 
and  organisms;  and  with  this  power 
began  the  process  of  moulding  the  in- 
organic into  the  organic,  of  lifting  the 
mineral  into  the  vegetable. 

As  cells  increased  in  numbers,  the 
same  power  that  had  caused  the  tiny 
molecules  of  mineral  matter  to  seek 
definite  places  and  to  build  up  curious 
crystals  and  differing  forms,  caused 
these  vegetable  cells  to  take  definite 
places  and  to  build  up  forms  like  those 
of  the  frost  and  the  crystalized  miner- 
als. 

The    cells    of    protoplasm    massed 

themselves     into   shapes   of   crescents, 

stars^  leaves^  and  branching  stems,  like 


the  frost  forms  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  But  they  had  these  differences 
the  frost  ones  are  mineral  while  the 
others  are  vegetable,  and  the  frost  ones 
are  white  while  the  others  are  mostly 
green.  These  first  little  members  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  were  plants 
called  desmids,  mosses,  ferns,  and 
rushes.  They  beagn  to  multiply  rap- 
idly, springing  up  everywhere,  the  des- 
mids floating  in  water,  the  ferns  and 
mosses  forming  a  beautiful  garment 
for  the  barren  earth. 

And  in  these  plants  will-power  began 
to  awaken  from  slumber,  yet  with  that 
waking  sleep  wherein  dreams  are  bom ; 
for  to  them  came  such  dreams  of  color, 
form,  motion,  habit,  and  life  as  were 
only  faintly  hinted  at  in  the  mineral 
world. 

These,  organisms  improved  as  they 
multiplied  in  numbers.  First  came  a 
more  complex  form,  then  another  bit 
of  coloring  matter,  and  then,  in  order 
that  the  germs  might  survive  the 
winter,  ferns  and  mosses  were  made 
to  reproduce  by  spores  or  powder-like 
seeds.  Still  improving  in  all  the  ways 
mentioned  there  came  plants  whose 
seeds  were  encased  in  hard  shells  that 
could  withstand  the  bitterest  cold  and 
the  severest  cjrought;  and  in  time, 
larger  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  of  every 
description,  from  the  most  delicate  sea- 
weed, floating  unseen  in  the  water,  to 
the  giant  pine  and  redwood.  Plants, 
both  flowerless  and  flowering,  spread 
from  one  clime  to  another  till  all  the 
barren  hills  were  covered  with  foliage, 
till  the  earth  was  one  vast  expanse  of 
waving  green,  and  the  air  was  sweet 
with  the  perfume  of  blossoms. 

Every  beautiful  color  that  could  be 
made  was  painted    on    these    flowers. 
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sometimes  many  colors  on  one  petal.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  little  plant  cells  had 
taken  ^  great  pride  in  seeing  into  what 
numberless  shapes  they  could  build 
themselves,  and  how  strong  and  sturdy, 
or  how  frail  and  delicate  a  thing  could 
be  fashioned  by  simply  piling  up  cells 
one  upon  another.  For  from  the  tiny 
cell  come  both  the  thread  of  mold  that 
can  be  shattered  by  your  breath  and 
the  mammoth  oak  that  lives  a  thousand 
years. 

And  something  besides  beauty  awak- 
ened in  these  frail  weeds  and  branch- 
ing trees.  You  will  remember  that  the 
rocks  could  receive  water  only  by  let- 
ting it  filter  through;  but  these  plants 
can  take  up  water  and  tarry  it  to  every 
stem  and  leaf  by  means  of  capillary  at- 
traction. Hence,  although  like  the 
rock,  they  have  no  heart,  they  have  a 
system  of  circulation  and  thus  come 
nearer  to  the  active  life  of  animals. 
The  rock  can  absorb  and  give  out 
gasses  only  imperceptibly,  but  the  plant 
can  both  give  out  and  consume  .them 
constantly  and  regularly;  and  so,  al- 
though it  has  no  lungs,  it  breathes.  It 
has  no  stomach,  yet  it  eats,  drinks,  and 
assimilates.  The  rock  can  gow  only 
as  the  salt  crystal  grows  in  a  strong 
brine,  by  attracting  other  particles  to 
deposit  themselves  upon  it;  that  is,  it 
enlarges  by  accretion.  But  the  plant 
can  make  other  particles  like  itself  and 
deposit  them  where  it  wants  them ;  that 
is,  it  grows  by  assimilation. 

Another  power  that  the  mineral  pos- 
sessed became  greater  in  this  vegetable 
world:  each  kind  of  plant  has  a 
more  marked  habit  of  doing  special 
things  and  building  itself  after  its  own 
power  to  take  up  mineral  matter  dis- 
pcculiar,  intricate  pattern;    that  is,  its 


will  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  min- 
eral. 

The  reason  that  particles  of  matter 
place  themselves  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
plant  is  probably  because  of  that  prop- 
erty called  polarity,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  For  instance,  one  part 
of  the  plant  is  hungry  for  green  color- 
ing matter,  and  so  it  draws  coloring 
matter  to  itself;  that  is,  it  wants  or 
wills  it  to  come  and  gains  its  wish; 
another  part  wants  water  or  starch,  so 
water  or  starch  comes.  It  is  this  polar- 
ity which  everywhere  draws  to  a  thing 
that  which  it  lacks  or  desires,  and  drives 
off  from  it  that  which  it  does  not  need. 
It  is  probably  different  wants  or  wills 
that  make  blossoms  differ  in  color, 
leaves  in  shape,  and  that  makes  one 
kind  of  plant  unlike  another.  It  is 
plant-will  which  determines  form  and 
color,  habit  and  character;  which 
causes  each  kind  of  plant  to  breathe, 
eat,  drink,  blossom,  and  grow  seeds  al- 
ways in  its  own  specfic  way. 

But  there  came  to  the  vegetable 
world  another  power.  Many  plants 
are  so  formed  as  to  bend  on  their  stems ; 
some,  as  the  sun-flower,  can  turn  on 
their  stalks,  following  the  sun;  some, 
as  the  sensitive  plant,  close  up  and  move 
away  when  touched ;  others,  as  the  des- 
mides,  swim  along  very  gracefully  with 
a  motion  of  their  own,  independent  of 
the  waves;  and  many  flowers  close 
their  petals  at  night  and  open  them  in 
the  morning.  So  you  see  the  power  of 
motion  was  slowly  awakening  in  the 
vegetable  world. 

To  the  form,  color,  and  will  of  the 
mineral  world,  Nature  had  added  the 
growth,  reproduction,  and  motion  of 
plant  life. 
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N.  E.  A.  DECLARATIONS 

It  is  the  fashion  to  make  a  public  declaration 
of  educational  convictions  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  St.  Louis  convention 
followed  the  fashion.  It  reaffirmed  the  creed 
which  has  been  reaffirmed  on  every  fitting  oc- 
casion for  a  century,  and  made  part  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  every  state  in  the  union, 
viz:  that  "Religion,  morality  and  knowledge, 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.'" 
Religion  takes  precedence  in  this  enumeration. 
It,  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  declaration 
that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  neces- 
san'Iy  hostile  to  religion  is  unconstitutional. 
It  is  also  the  conviction  of  the  N.  E.  A.  that 
competent  directive  power  shall  prevail   over 


all  school  systems;  that  only  men  and  women 
of  culture  and  of  intellectual  and  moral  force 
shall  teach  in  the  schools;  that  to  secure  this 
end  adequate  compensation  must  be  made, 
which  is  not  now  done;  that  merit  alone 
should  determine  the  appointment  and  reten- 
tion of  teachers,  and  promotions  should  be 
based  on  fitness,  experience,  professional 
growth  and  fidelity  to  duty;  that  women  and 
men  are  alike  entitled  to  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  profession;  that  the  public  high 
school  is  a  necessity;  that' the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington  should  receive  such  re- 
cognition and  such  appropriations  as  it  needs 
for  the  most  successful  prosecution  of  its 
work;  that  adequate  legislation  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  be  enacted  to  the  end  that  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
children  shall  be  promoted;  and  that  tax  laws 
for  the  support  of  education  be  honestly  and 
rigidly  enforced. 

These  are  all  plain,  simple,  self-evident  pro- 
positions that  if  realized  in  deeds  would 
make  the  schools  of  America  a  beacon  light 
to  the   world. 


THE  ST.   LOUIS  FAIR. 

If  you  have  not  yet  visited  St.  Louis,  you 
should  make  every  effort  to  gcr  this  fall.  If 
possible,  organize  a  school  excursion  and  take 
your  pupils  and  patrons.  This  exposition  will 
have  a  great  influence  on  education  in  this 
country.  It  will  bring  changes  in  the  course 
of  study,  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the 
conditions  under  which  school  work  is  done. 

The  attention  of  the  people  is  directed  to  the 
school  as  the  means  of  advance  in  agriculture, 
in  mechanics  and  the  arts  as  never  before.  The 
great  improvement  in  methods  of  farming, 
shown  by  the  exhibits  in  the  agricultural 
building  are  credited  to  our  agricultural  schools 
and  experiment  stations.  Thinking  men  and 
women  after  examining  the  other  buildings  of 
the  exposition  turn  to  the  education  building 
for  an  explanation  of  the  wonderful  progress 
shown  since  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago.  A  study  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
of  all  nations  shown  in  this  building  must 
lead  our  people  to  the  perception  that  teachers 
should  have  smaller  classes  and  better  equip- 
ment. TKe  agricultural  exhibit,  the  govern- 
ment exhibit  and  the  educational  exhibit  are 
three  wonders  of  the  St.  Louis  fair,  a  fourth 
is  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  buildings  and 
grounds  and  most  interesting  examples  of 
varied  architecture  and  historical  houses  shown 
in  the  various  state  buildings  and  the  build- 
ings erected  by  foreign  governments. 


Prof.  Henry  G.  Williams,  Dean  of  the  State 
Normal  College  at  Athens,  Ohio,  has  published 
"A  Course  of  Study"-  for  the  elementary 
schools  oi  Ohio.  The  recent  revision  of  the 
school   \aws  \i7    tVvt  Owv^i^    Ks^^wsfeV^    Kas 
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added  several  new  features  to  the  common 
school  system  of  the  state. 

It  is  probable  that  the  state  will  need  to  go 
through  with  the  experience  of  other  states  in 
adapting  a  uniform  course  of  study  to  the  far 
from  uniform  needs  of  the  different  communi- 
ties of  the  commonwealth. 

This  little  hand  book  by  Prof.  Williams  will 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  thousands  of  rural 
teachers.  When  the  writer  began  his  first 
district  school  in  Northeastern  Ohio,  such  a 
book  would  have  been  of  great  value  to  him 
and  to  his  pupils.  Our  personal  observation  of 
rural  schools  in  recent  years  in  the  same  local- 
ities, has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
but  little  advance  upon  the  conditions  and 
methods  of  more  than  forty  years  ago.  To 
those  teachers  this  book  will  be  a  revelation. 
It  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  if  they  will 
study  it  until  they  have  come  into  its  thought 
and  spirit.  They  will  then  do  well  to  lay  it 
aside  except  for  occasional  reference  and  pro- 
ceed to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  and 
needs   of  their  respective   schools. 


A  UNIQUE  OCCASION. 
On  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  iTth,  the 
Board  of  Education,  of  Evanston.  111.,  gave  a 
public  reception  at  the  high  school  building  in 
honor  of  Prof.  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  prin- 
cipal of  the  township  high  school.  The  ^vent 
was  intended  to  celebrate  the  close  of  fifty 
years  of  actual  teaching  on  the  part  of  Profes- 
sor Boltwood;  the  last  twenty-one  years  of 
the  fifty  having  been  spent  as  principal  of  the 
Evanston  high  school. 

The  reception  was  highly  successful.  Hun- 
drecis  of  his  pupils  and  friends  were  present. 
Speeches  were  made;  congratulations,  letters 
and  telegrams  by  the  score  from  east,  west  and 
south,  were  received.  It  was  a  very  interest- 
ing close  of  the  reception,  when  the  president 
of  the  board,  **in  behialf  of  the  citizens,"  pre- 
sented Mr.  Boltwood  with  fifty  ten  dollar  gold 
coins.  The  last  item  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  young  schoolmasters,  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  close  of  fifty  years'  successful 
work  in  the  school  room. 

Professor  Boltwood  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  in  the 
district  school  of  New  England.  He  taught 
his  first  term  in  Connecticut,  in  the  winter  of 
1849-50,  while  he  was  a  Freshman  in  Am- 
herst, college.  He  received  for  his  work,  four 
dollars  a  week,  and  "boarded  'round."  During 
liis  college  course,  he  taught  four  winters  in 
district  schools  and  he  counts  those  four  terms 
^s  one  year.  After  his  graduation  in  1853,  he 
l>egan  teaching  as  a  life-work,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  it  constantly  ever  since,  except  two 
^ears  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission during  the  civil  war. 

Thirty-nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Boltwood  came 
to  Illinois,  and  began  teaching  in  Pike  county. 
"'In  1867,  he  organized  the  first  township  high 
school  ip  this  state,  at  Princeton,  Bureau 
<ounty;  which  was  highly  successful.  It  was 
probably  the  first  of  our  high  school  to  put 
English  on  an  equal  footing  with  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  1878,  he  organi^d  the  township 
high  school  in  Ottawa,  which  is  now  in  charge 


of  one  of  his  Princeton  graduates.  In  1883,  he 
organized  the  EvanstoVi  township  high  school." 
When  I  first  knew  Mr.  Boltwood,  his  hair 
was  not  as  white  as  it  is  now.  But  our  witty 
poet  says,  "Where  the  snowflakes  fall  thick- 
est, there  nothing  can  freeze."  And  certainly 
neither  head  nor  heart  has  frozen  under  those 
snow-flakes.  Mr.  Boltwood  is  on  good  health, 
— and  will  go  on  with  is  school  work  in  the 
fall.  E.   C.   H. 


COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION    IN    HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

The  monograph  on  Commercial  Education 
in  High  Schools,  prepared  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Business  Edu- 
cation of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, has  been  published  by  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  as  Bulletin 
K  23,  price,  20  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  the  papers  prepared  by  those  selected  to 
discuss  each  of  the  several  groups  of  studies, 
the  monograph  contains  articles  by  Dean  C. 
W.  Haskins,  Regent  Edward  Lauterbach, 
Prof.  George  W.  Sanford  Hon.  William  P. 
Wilson  and  Dean  Joseph  French  Johnson. 

D.  W.  Springer,  Chairman. 
Anna  Arbor,  Mich. 


^  OUR  NEW  SERIAL. 
Every  one  of  our  readers  will  find  the  series 
of  articles  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Bayliss  on  "The 
Evolution  of  The  Boy"  of  great  interest.  The 
titles  of  all  chapters  are  given  on  second  page 
of  advertisements  at  the  front  of  this  number. 
Your  friends  will  be  glad  to  have  their  atten- 
tion called  to  this  number  of  School  and 
Home  Education. 


Dr.  George  H.  Conley,  who  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  vice- 
president  of  that  board,  has  been  chosen  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  Boston.  For  more 
than  ten  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  state  board  of  education  where 
he  has  achieved  eminence  as  a  thinker  and 
worker.  Boston  is  making  no  experiment  in 
placing  the  management  of  her  schools  in  such 
competent  hands. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

On  Tuesday,  Aug.  23d,  Dr.  Edmund  J. 
James  was  elected  president  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  by  a  unaminous  vote  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  This  action  will  meet  with  universal 
approval.  He  is  not  the  only  man  in  the  state 
fitted  for  the  high  honor  and  responsibility, 
but  that  there  is  no  one  better  fitted  than  he  is 
the  opinion  of  the  educational   public. 

It  was  not  generally  known  that  he  could  be 
induced  to  leave  the  North-Western  at  this 
time.  He  could  have  been  elected  some  years 
ago,  but  refused.  Since  then  the  people  have 
adopted  the  university  and  '^vVV  ^^^  v^  w  S^-^n. 
it  receives  tVve  su^^oiX.  xVv^jX  ^  ^yc^-al  \.vcv\Nt\<\\.^ 
demanc  s. 
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Charles  B.  Gilbert,  recently  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Rochester,  spoke  briefly  at  the 
N.  E.  A.  on  the  relation  of  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  elementary  school.  He  sees  no  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  school. 

.  They  are  the  same  in  spirit.  The  freedom 
of  the  kindergarten  will  be  carried  on  to  the 
somewhat  higher  order  of  fredom  of  the  pri- 
mary school. 

2.  The  work  done  is  similar,  the  play  of  the 
kindergarten  is  being  carried  on  into  the 
school.  The  furniture  of  the  primary  school 
should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  kindergarten 
everywhere  as  it  is  now  in  the  best  schools. 

3.  The  teachers  of  either  should  be  trained, 
in  both  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school. 

4.  The  same  person  should  supervise  the  in- 
struction in  both. 


GLIMPSES  OF  CHILD  NATURE  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

Under  the  above  title  we  will  publish  in  book 
form  from  the  articles  which  appeared  a  year 
ago  in  our  pages,  written  by  Miss  Wray,  the 
author  of  ^'Jean  Mitchell's  School."  This 
book  will  be  ready  September  15th.  The 
price  will  be  50  cents.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  use  in  teachers  meetings  and  reading  cir- 
cle classes. 


A  FREE  LIBRARY  AT  THE  FAIR. 

The  Missouri  Commission  desires  to  notify 
all  visitors  to  the  Exposition,  Concessionaries 
and  Employees  at  the  Fair,  that  in  the  Mis- 
souri Building  is  a  Free  Library  of  some 
8,000  volumes,  which  offers  special  advantages 
to  the  thousands  of  persons  who  live,  or 
spend  most  of  their  time,  within  the  Fair  en- 
•  closure. 

This  collection  includes  the  best  books  in 
every  department.  The  furniture  and  equip- 
ment aid  in  making  it,  with  certain  limita- 
tions, a  "Model  Library."  It  is  conducted  as 
a  Branch  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  and 
is  in  charge  of  competent  librarians  from  that 
institution. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  it  and 
make  use  of  its  privileges. 

Respectfully, 

Missouri   Commission. 
Board  of  Directors  of  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 


STATE   AID   TO    SECONDARY   EDUCA- 
TION. 
Th^  University  of  California  has  just  issued 
under  this  title  a  monograph  of  104  pages  (pub- 
lication    in    Education,    Vol.   Ill,    pages  447" 
150)    by  David  Rhys    Jones,  A.    M.         This 
monograph  offers  an  account,  drawn  from  or- 
iginal  sources,  of  the  history  of  state  aid  to 
academies,  high  schools,  and  other  institutions 
of  secondary  grade,  from  the  colonial  period 
down  to  the  year  1903,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  systems  of  extending  such  aid  at 
t/re  present   time,   in  aJJ    of  the   states   which 

Mr  ^^  ^^^^"  advanced  ground   in   this   matter. 

^Ve  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  educational 


authorities  and  all  persons  interested  in  edu- 
cational legislation  to  this  publication,  believ- 
ing that  the  information  which  it  contains  will 
be  found  extremely  useful  in  the  making  of 
plans  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
state  systems  of  secondary  education. 

The  price  of  the  monograph  is  seventy-five 
cents.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Uni- 
versity  Press,   Berkeley,   California. 


EXAMINATIONS    FOR    LICENSES    TO 

TEACH  CERTAIN  SUBJECTS  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW 

YORK    CITY. 

An  examination  of  applicants  for  licenses  to 
teach  certain  subjects  in  High  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York  will  be  held  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  October  17  and  18,  1904,.  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.  m. 

This  examination  will  be  limited  to  appli- 
cants (men  only,  where  so  indicated  below) 
for  licenses  as  laboratory  assistants,  and  for 
junior  or  assistants'  licenses  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects named  in  the  following  schedule. 

Biology  and  physiology. 

Conmiercial  branches  (arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, mercantile  law  And  procedure,  history 
and  geography  of  commerce. 

Drawing  (charcoal,  water  color,  design, 
mechanical  drawing,  history  of  art.) 

Elocution  (grammar,  rhetoric,  literature, 
elocution.) 

English  (grammar,  rhetoric,  literature.) 

French  (grammar,  translation,  prose  compo- 
sition, history  of  the  literature.) 

German (  as  in  French.) 

History  (general  history,  civil  government.) 

Mathematics  (algebra,  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, analytics,  calculus.) 

Mechanical  drawing  (projection  and  me- 
chanical drawing;  design.) 

Sewin"^  and  dressmaking. 

Sewing  and  millinery. 

Spanish    (as  in  French.) 

Stenography  and  typewriting  (stenography 
typewriting,  grammar,  composition,  business: 
forms.) 

For  further  information,  address  Supt.  Wm. 
H.  Maxwell,  Park  Ave  and  59th  street.  New 
York  City. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  has  just  been  published 
as  the  third  number  of  the  seventh  voluine  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Record.  This  re- 
port contains  the  annual  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  professors  in  the  various  de- 
partments. In  the  President's  report  is  con- 
tained an  interesting  article  on  the  training  of 
teachers.  This  number  of  the  Record  gives 
interesting  and  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  development  of  the  work  in  the  diff- 
erent departments  of  the  University.  It  not 
only  shows  the  general  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  it  explains  the  methods  employed 
in  giving  the  instruction  in  the  various  sub- 
jects embraced  in  the  college  curriculum. 

This  number  of  the  Record  will  be  sent  to 
any  one  upon  ^vV^\ca\AOTv. 
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Current  Events  Department 

A  monthly  Analyiis  of  News  with  Reference  to  iti  Uie 
•as  an  Aid  in  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 


By  Francis  B.  Aticinson, 
Editor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


Pbbuminaby  Notb.— The  events  of  the  day  will 
lurnish  the  basis  for  the  di^cassions  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  it  mast  l>e  f  emembered  that  ibe  Sohool 
^■D  HoMs  Education  is  an  edacational  periodical 
In  the  technical  sense  and  not  a  newspaper,  so  that 
oor  attention  here  mast  be  devoted  primarily  not 
'XxiTMcording  of  events  but  to  the  analysU of  events; 
illastrating  by  example  from  month  to  month  what, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  are  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  use  of  Current  Event:*  in  teach- 
ing. ItTs,  therefore,  presupposed  that  both  teacher 
and  pupil  will  obtain  from  other  sources  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  events  referred  to 
than  space  will  ];>ermit  to  be  given  here. 


No  other  feature  of  contemporaneous  history 
touches  contemporaneous  life  and  thought  at 
so  many  points  as  the  labor  movement.  Carlyle 
called  it  "the  universal,  vital  problem  of  our 
times."  Every  important  industry  in  every 
civilized  country  on  the  globe  has  its  labor  or- 
ganization and  even  in  quasi-civilized  Persia 
they  have  learned  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"to  strike,"  and  have  put  their  knowledge  into 
practice.  That  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion should  have  a  place  in  the  modem  school 
whose  fundamental  purpose  is  to  understand 
life  and  to  prepare  for  life's  serious  and  worthy 
activities,  is  obvious.  But  in  what  grade  and 
in  what  way  should  this  consideration  begin? 
In  the  first  grade  in  which  geography  is  studied. 
The  warp  and  woof  of  modern  geography  is 
industry  and  commerce;  "man  in  relation  to 
his  physical  environment."  In  the  event  of  the 
labor  world  geography  is  dramatized.  The  coal 
mine,  the  cattle  range,  the  railroad,  the  rivfcr, 
the  lake,  the  port,  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
ter, are  no  longer  abstractions.  They  are 
scenes  of  action  and  real  men  with  real  names 
are  the  actors.  Teaching  by,  the.  objective 
method,  the  establishment  of  natural  correla- 
tion, taking  hold  of  the  apperceptive  knowledge 
and  experiences  of  the  child,  reviewing  with- 
out repetition — all  the  modern  requirements  as 
to  matter  and  method  are  complied  with;  in 
the  use  of  Current  Events  as  here  contemplated 
Some  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  teacher's  prob- 
lems in  teachins:  she  here  finds  already  solved. 

The  Geography  of  the  Packers  Strike. 
We  have  a  notable  example  in  the  great  pack- 
ers strike  which  is  in  progress  as  these  lines  are 
b^ing  written.  You  may  teach  the  children 
from  the  bare  geography  where  the  world's 
Cattle  ranges  are  and  how  and  where  and  why 
these  cattle  reach  their  market,  but  you  cannot 
teach  it  so  effectively  as  you  can  if  you  make 
^uch  an  event  as  the  stockyards  strike  a  part 
of  your  teaching.  This  strike  vitalizes  your 
geography  at  every  step.  In  a  room  on  the 
Second  floor  of  a  frame  building  at  Ashland 
Ave.  and  47th  street,  Chicago,  we  hear  the 
dink,   clink  of  the  typewriter,   and  presently 


ONE  OF  THE  STRIKERS. 

At  his  wife's  suggestion  he  carries  the  baby  so 

that  he  will  not  be  tempted  into  trouble. 

letters  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butchers'  Union  go  by  registered  mail  to 
all  the  leading  packing  centers  in  the  United 
States.  These  letters  are  signed  "Michael  Don- 
nelly, President,"  and  order  a  strike  in  all  the 
plants  of  the  six  great  Chicago  packers  known 
as  the  "Beef  Trust."  Locate  all  these  packing 
centers  and  give  the  reason  for  their  locations. 
As  soon  as  the  strike  is  on  the  packers 
send  telegrams  to  stock  shippers  through  all 
the  stock  raising  region  to  stop  all  shipments 
until  further  notice.  Into  what  states  and  what 
parts  of  these  states  do  these  telegrams  go? 
What  are  the  great  hog  raising  states  to  which 
these  telegrams  go?  Why  are  these  hog  rais- 
ing states  ?  Why  are  the  others  cattle  and  sheep 
raising  states?  What  are  the  leading  railroad 
lines  over  which  shipments  for  the  packing 
houses  reach  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Chi- 
cago and  other  packing  centers.  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  car  of  cattle,  shee|>  or  hogs,  loaded 
or  unloaded?  Describe  the  process.  Where 
does  your  local  butcher  get  his  meats?  How 
will  the  strike  affect  him?  What  does  he  say 
about  it?  How  will  other  food  products  be  af- 
fected? 

The  packers  send  other  telegrams  giving 
orders  in  the  various  eastern  and  southern 
cities  to  secure  other  laborers  to  take  the 
place  of  the  strikers.  Point  out  a  number  of 
cities  to  which  these  telegrams  probably  went. 

Following  the  News  Around  the  World. 

Other  telegrams  had  gone  to  the  commis- 
sarist  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  armies  noti- 
would  be  filled  as  usual.  You  are  teaching  "the 
fying  them  that  their  orders  for  war  supplies 
earth  as  a  whole,"  the  click  of  Pte%\dft.Tv\.  ^<i"^- 
nelly's  typewritet  \s  VvtaiX  ^To>\tv^  'Ccv^  n^caW. 
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But  this  in  only  the  beginning  of  the  wealth 
of  geographical  suggestion  involved  in  one 
scene  of  the  great  labor-industrial-commercial- 
geographical  drama  of  our  times. 

In  the  stockyards  themselves,  among  those 
indirectly  affected  by  the  strike,  are  the  soap 
and  butterine  manufacturers,  who  use  fats  and 
tallow  in  making  their  products.  Then  there 
are  the  button  and  comb  factories  who  use 
bone  and  horn,  and  the  glue  fertilizer  plants 
who  use  the  hoofs  and  refuse  of  the  packing 
plants.  The  big  canning  factories  where  beans, 
soups,  vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  prepared 
meats  are  put  up  must,  if  the  packing  houses 
fail  to  supply  them  with  meat,  restrict  their 
output  to  canned  vegetables.  The  shoe  and 
leather  trades  are  suffering  from  a  similar 
cause. 

From  the  big  metropolitan  restaurant  to  the 
butchers'  wagon  that  clangs  its  bell  along  the 
country  roads  the  strike  has  been  felt  in  an 
advanced  price  of  meat^the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  action.  The  manufacturers  of 
breakfast  foods  use  the  strike  to  advertise 
their  wares. 

The  Interdependence  of  Modern  Industries. 

Boston  illustrates  the  dependence  of  other 
manufacturing  centers  upon  the  food  manu- 
facturing centers  by  her  attempts  to  supply  her 
people  with  meat  slaughtered  in  her  local 
abattoirs,  and  cattle  shipped  there  direct  from 
the  west.  At  Denver  a  number  of  small  pack- 
ers are  rejoicing  over  the  strike,  thus  introduc- 
ing us  to  a  most  important  phase  of  modern 
commercial  reality, — the  combination  of  the 
great  manufacturers  and  the  different  strug- 
gle for  existence  of  smaller  manufacturers  in 
the  same  line.  In  seeking  to  establish  their 
business  in  the  west  the  smaller  packers  have 
ha(}  difficulty  in  meeting  the  competition  of  the 
big  concerns  farther  east.  As  the  plants  of  the 
Denver  packers  were  not  affected  by  the 
strike  they  are  trying  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  trade  while  their  larger  rivals  are  thus  em- 
barrassed. The  nine  large  packing  firms  in 
Chicago  who  do  not  belong  to  the  packers* 
combination  are  also  experiencing  a  large  and 
profitable  increase  in  their  business  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  strike. 

Coal  mine  owners  in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ind- 
iana were  worried  lest  the  strike,  should  les- 
sen the  amount  of  steam  coal  used  by  the 
packers.  Where  are  these  coal  regions?  How 
did  they  get  there?  What  are  the  other  bitu- 
minous coal  regions  of  the  United  States? 
What  coal  mining  states  would  profit  most  by 
an  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Denver 
packers?  What  is  the  greatest  coal  mining 
state  in  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

Not  only  are  the  railroads  experiencing  a 
falling  off  in  freight  receipts  as  the  result  of 
such  a  strike,  but  the  steamship  lines  that 
carry  dressed  and  salted  meats  to  Europe  are 
similarly  concerned.  If  the  strike  continues 
and  packers  are  seriously  hampered  in  their 
operations  it  will  cause  heavy  losses  as  these 
vessels  contain  large  refrigerators  for  carry- 
j'ngr  meat  which  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
carry  other  freight 
Cattle  shipments  in  ArgentinsL  hoped  that. the 


strike  would  bring  them  higher  prices  for 
stock  and  their  hopes  have  been  realizec 
though  in  England  they  were  disappointe 
during  a  discussion  of  the  strike  in  the  B: 
Parliament  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Pres 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  that  the  imp 
tion  of  Argentina  cattle  could  not  be  all 
as  long  as  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  ex 
iri  that  country.  But  shippers  and  packe 
frozen  meat  in  Argentina  are  experienci 
marked  increase  in  their  business  all 
Europe.  From  what'  great  English  colon; 
frozen  meats  shipped  to  the  mother  coui 
(Here  we  go  half  way  around  the  \ 
again.) 

From  Geography  to  Gkjvernment; 

The  discussion  in  the  British  Parliamen 
tak^n  us  out  of  geography  in  its  physica 
pects  into  civics,  of  which  there  is  muc 
this  great  strike,  and  of  which  there  is  i 
in  all  great  strikes.     In  following  this  < 
in  its  world-ramifications  not  only  do  w< 
iijto    interstate    and    international    comw 
but    into   that    regulation    of    commerce 
which  government  concerns   itself.     In  < 
to  favor  the  independent  packing  houses 
thus   further  cripple    the    packers    the 
handlers    returned   to   work,   but    for   a 
refused  to  handle  any   stock   for  the  pa 
against  whom  the  strike  is  being  made, 
pens  of  the  latter  soon  became  crowded 
the  packers  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  c 
under   the   interstate   commerce   laws    or 
ground  that  the  employer  of  the  stockhan 
the  Union  Stockyards  and  Transit  Com 
is  a  public  service  corporation  and  must 
all  patrons  alike.     To  prevent  such  a^tioT 
the  complications  that  might  arise   Pres 
Donnelly  ordered  the  stockhandlers  to 
no  discrimination. 

Another  phase  of  civics,  and  one  which 
assume  greater  and  greater  importance,  i 
question  of  the  settlement  of  labor  dis 
by  arbitration.  The  present  strike  at 
time  reached  the  arbitration  stage, 
choice  of  arbitrators  followed  the  general 
which  is  familiar  in  every  community  ii 
valuation  of  property  and  the  settlemei 
disputes;  each  of  the  parties  to  the  cc 
were  tp  choose  an  arbitrator  and  these 
were  to  choose  a  third.  An  agreement 
arrived  at  but  unfortunately  iri  the  car 
out  of  this  compact  a  dispute  arose — each 
charged  the  other  with  not  living  up  to  i 
the  strike  was  again  declared. 

Civics,  in  its  broadest  interpretation,  i 
science  of  the  organization  of  men  for 
ernmental  purposes  both  private  and  p 
and  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  st 
from  this  point  of  view.  A  notable  exj 
is  Dr.  Hart's  "Actual  Government  in  Ame 
But  why  should  we  make  civics  concrett 
interesting  for  the  high  school  and  c< 
and  leave  it  abstract  and  dull  for  the  I 
grades?  Do  they  not  need  such  treat 
far  more?  Let  us  then,  on  such  ar 
casion  as  this  strike,  look  into  the  orgs 
tion  of  the  labor  unions  and  the  intero 
ization  of  union  with  union.  Note,  fo: 
amp\e,  th^il  as  soon  as  an  agreement  had 
arrived  al  -wW):!  X\v^  ^^Oijifct^  '?T^'s»\dtxvt 
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nelly  telegraphed  the  substance  of  it  to  all 
the  members  of  the  executive  board  of  his 
order,  because  he  naturally  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  members  of  this  board  during  the 
progress  of  the  strike,  and  they  understand 
beforehand  what  action  will  be  taken  under 
certain  conditions.  Following  the  action  of 
the  executive  committee  each  local  union  holds 
a  meeting  and  formally  passes  on  the  steps 
taken  by  its  officers.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a 
union  not  to  accept  the  terms  made  by  its 
officers,  although  there  are  frequently  heard 
expressions  of  disatisfaction,  but  in  order  to 
assure  prompt  action  the  officers  of  the  union 
must  have  authority  to  act  immediately,  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  members. 

Note  also  in  this  connection  how  many  labor 
organizations  besides  the  butchers  are  engaged 
in  this  great  packing  business.  There  are  the 
horse-shoers,  the  teamsters,  the  firemen,  the 
car  workers,  the  carpenters,  the  can  makers, 
the  machinists,  the  freight  handlers,  the  steam 
engineers,  the  steam  fitters,  the  coopers,  the 
millwrights,  the  machinery  builders.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  we.  find  present  at  the 
negotiations  between  the  packers  and  Jhe 
strikers  the  organizer  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  is  the  general  organ- 
ization to  which  all  the  several  Chicago  or- 
ganizations belong,  and  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  the  National  Federation,  also 
visits  the  city.  * 

Strategy  of  Industriai.  Contest. 
What  may  ultimately,  what  indeed  seems 
likely  to  develop  int  a  great  strategic  policy 
of  the  unions,  is  reappearing  in  this  strike. 
One  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  general- 
ship which  characterizes  President  Mitchell's 
successful  conduct  of  the  last  great  coal  strike 
was  to  confine  the  strike  to  the  anthracite  re- 
ffk>ns  and  to  arrange  for  a  steady  flow  of 
financial  aid  to  the  strikers  from  miners  in 
other  regions  who  helped  the  cause,  not  by 
striking  but  by  remaining  at  work  and  contrib- 
uting a  certain  per  cent  of  their  wages  to  the 
strike  fund.  The  same  principle  is  being  car- 
ried out  on  a  broader  scale  in  the  stoclo^ards 
strike.  President  Donnelly  has  appealed  to 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  this  or- 
ganization has  voted  to  render  both  "moral 
and  financial"  assistance  to  the  strikers.  It 
is  expected  that  something  like  $5,000  per 
week  will  be  received  by  the  strikers  from 
this  source. 

The  Maintenance  of  Order. 
An  important  phase  of  this  and  similar 
labor  disturbances  is  the  question  how 
is  order  njaintained?  Who  is  the  head 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  local  com- 
labor  disturbances  is  involved  in  the  question, 
monwealth  we  call  a  city?  Children,  particu- 
larly the  boys,  will  delight  to  talk  about  the 
ddef  of  police,  the  captains,  the  lieutenants, 
the  sergeants,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
municipal  army.  Under  what  circumstances 
may  the  governor  send  troops  to  quell  local 
disturbances,  and  under  what  circumstances 
may  the  president  send  troops?  Has  the 
president  ever  sent  troops  into  a  state  to 
maintain  order?     Name  some  instances. 


The  Sociological  Aspect. 
Then  let  us  examine  into  the  sociological 
aspect  of  the  question.  Judging  from  their 
looks,  their  works,  their  deeds,  what  type 
of  men  are  the  strike  leaders?  What  kind  of 
men  are  the  strikers?  To  what  must  we  at- 
tribute their  intense  loyalty  to  the  union  ?  Are 
all  at  heart  loyal?  To  what  extent  do  they 
join  the  union  and  obey  its  mandates  through 
fear?  Are  the  men  swayed  oftenest  by  their 
leaders  or  are  the  leaders  carried  away  by  the 
passions  of  the  men?  Do  the  employers  give 
the  consideration  to  the  humanitarian  side  of 
the  question  of  wages  or  is  it  with  them  simply 
a  case  of  supply  and  demand?  Does  the 
laboring  man  appreciate  the  situation  of  his 
employer;  does  he  enter  intelligently  into  the 
question  as  to  what  wages  his  employers  busi- 
ness will  justify;  and  has  he  sufficient  edu- 
cation and  training  to  form  a  just  judgment 
on  the  subject?  What  affect  (this  question  is 
primarily  for  the  teacher  herself)  will  the 
intelligent  and  dispassionate  discussion  of  in- 
dustrial conditions,  concrete  geography,  have 
upon  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  future? 


v&9Qi<:-mE)ii^: 


CARTER'S      NATURE     STUDY      WITH 
COMMON   THINGS.     By   M.   H.   Carter, 
Department    of    Elementary    Science,    New 
York  Training  School  for  Teachers.    Cloth, 
square  i2mo.,  150  pages.    With  illustrations. 
Price,  60  cents.     American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  teach  young 
pupils  how  to  observe  nature,  to  learn  to  an- 
swer the  questions  "What  is  it?"  as  a  prepara- 
tion   for    the    future    question    "Why    is    it?" 
The    subjects   of   the    lessons   are    fruits   and 
vegetables,  which  can  be  readily  and  econom- 
ically obtained  for  study.     The  lessons  are  so 
arranged  and  of  such  length  that  they  can  be 
handled  each  in  a   single   recitation,   even  in 
classes   where  the  techer  has  had   no   special 
training  in  science.     They  are  planned  to  set 
forth  what  the  child  can  learn  for  himself  in 
one  hour  about  the  subject  of  the  day's  study. 
Each  illustration  tells  a  story,  and  is  a  model 
of  arrangement  and  description,  to  be  followed 
by  the  pupils,  who  are,  however,  to  make  their 
own   drawings   direct   from   the   object   itself. 


HULL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA  FOR 
BEGINNERS.  By  George  W.  Hull,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School, 
Author  of  "HuH's  Mathematics."  Cloth, 
i2mo.,  159  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  each 
year  that  the  general  trend  of  educational  prac- 
tice is  toward  the  teaching  of  algebra  early. 
This  book  will  contribute  largely  in  making  the 
study  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  the 
young  pupil.  To  accomplish  this  end  the 
equation  has  been,  m^idt  \Vvt  Tcvo'aX.  "^\Qrcwv\v^xvV 
idea  oi  each  cVva.'^lw.  T\vt  \.T^tvv»^A<ixv  ^x^tcv -^xX'C^^ 
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metic  to  algebra  is  so  simple  and  easy  that 
,  no  pupil  will  experience  any  difficulty  in  mas- 
tering the  elements  of  the  science.  A  note- 
worthy feature  of  \\\t  book  is  a  clear  and  logi- 
cal discussion  of  all  those  processes  that  throw 
light  upon  the  operations  of  arithmetic.  This 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  Professor  Hull's 
widely-used  series  of  mathematical  text-books. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
.UNITED  STATES.     A  book  has  recently 
appeared,    entitled    "Constitutional    History 
of  the  United  States,"  written  by  Judge  Nel- 
son Case,  of  Oswego,  Kansas.    It  is  a  com- 
paratively small  volume  of  287  pages. 
This  book  gives  a  carefully  considered  his- 
tory of  the  process  by  which  the  constitution 
of   our   country   was   originally   adopted,   and 
also  of  the  discussion  upon  it,  and  the  modi- 
fications which  have  appeared  since.    The  ques- 
tions are  arranged  in  logical  order  in  the  book 
so  that  the  reader  can  readily  discern  them, 
and  also  observe     the     causes     which     have 
brought  about  the  changes. 

Judge  Case  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal University  of  Illinois  where  he  is  well 
remembered  as  a  student  of  high  character  and 
good  abilities.  For  many  years  he  has  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  position  as  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  bar.  He  had  previously  published 
a  book,  entitled  "European  Constitutional  His- 
tory,"' which  is  very  highly  commended  by 
Judge  W.  A.  Johnston,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  and  Judge  Frank 
Foster,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  same  court. 
The  book  on  the  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States  seems  to  the  present  writer 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young 
people  in  this  Republic.  Many  of  the  histori- 
cal facts  recorded  in  books  fail  to  be  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  relations  by  ordinary 
readers  and  by  the  students  in  our  schools.  A 
careful  study  of  this  book  overcomes  that 
tendency  to  disregard  the  relations  to  each 
other  of  the  facts  of  history.  Upon  the  great 
constitutional  questions  which  have  divided 
the  country  the  author  clearly  expresses  his 
own  views,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  fierce  par- 
tisanship. He  throws  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  the  question  that  divided  the  country  just 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,— the  question 
as  to  whether  the  new  commonwealth  was  to 
be  a  confederacy  or  a  nation.  To  the  present 
reader  of  history  this  is  certainly  a  question  of 
great  interest.  When  one  remembers  that,  in 
many  respects,  the  Revolutionary  patriots  in 
forming  a  government  were  compelled  to  work 
largely  without  a  pattern  from  former  history, 
- — ^that  the  nation  which  they  were  founding 
was  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  differences  of  opinion  among 
them.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  their 
success  stands  forth  as  a  very  prominent  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Judge  Case  does 
not  fail  to  present  this  point  with  great  clear- 
ness. 

This  book   has   the  merit   of  being  put   in 

such  form  as  to  make  it  comparatively  easy 

of  understanding  by  the  ordinary  reader  and 

tAe  students  in  our  schools.    It  has  less  of  the 

technical  character  of  profound  legal  treatises 


than  we  sometimes  find  in  works  of  this  kind ; 
but  there  is  not  enough  of  this  characteristic 
to .  destroy  its  clearness. 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  our 
time  that  the  thought  of  our  citizens  should 
not  be  confined  to  mere  temporary  questions, 
but  should  dwell  for  a  part  of  the  time  at 
least  upon  the  great  principles  that  underlie 
our  political  system?  This  is  precisely  what  a 
right  use  of  this  book  would  acomplish.  This 
need  seems  to  be  recognized  by  educational 
men  to  a  large  extent,  and  as  a  consequence  I 
find  them  very  ready  to  read  this  volume  and 
to  discern  its  merits.  Any  information  con- 
cerning the  terms  on  which  the  book  can  be 
obtained  will  be  readily  given  by  Judge  Case 
himself.  R.    E. 


BRAINARD'S  PLAY  SONGS  FOR  HOME 
AND  KINDERGARTEN.  The  S.  Brain- 
ard's  Sons  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago. 
This  book  is  intended  to  aid  the  mother  or 
teacher  to  so  direct  the  spontaneous  and  nec- 
essary play  of  children  that  they  may  receive 
the  most  bodily  and  mental  development  there- 
from. The  dramatic  play-song^  and  those  re- 
presenting social  activities  will  awaken  the 
child's  interest  in  his  companions  and  in  the 
life  of  dumb  creatures.  The  rhythmic  motions 
will  give  him  control  over  his  muscles.  The 
songs  given  are  The  Baker's  Man,  The  Cob- 
bler, Dance  of  the  Fairies,  Day  in  the  Country, 
Flag  Brigade,  Funny  Fiddler,  Happy  Harves- 
ter, Hey  Diddle  Diddle,  Jolly  Sailors,  Kinder- 
garten Cadets,  Little  Boy  Blue,  Little  House- 
keepers, Message  of  the  Seasons,  Mr.  Grass- 
hopper, Green  Old  Mill,  The  Old  Clock,  Sail- 
ing on  Humber  Sea,  Song  for  Arbor  Day,  The 
Tailor,  There  Was  a  Man  Lived  in  Our  Town, 
Village  Blacksmith.     The  book  is  beautifully 

?[otten  up  and  each  song  is  illustrated  by  both 
ull  page  and  marginal  drawings. 


FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES   ABOUT   TEACHERS.     By   C 
W.  Bardeen.       Two    hundred    and    sixteen 
pages;    price,  $1.00,  C.   W.  Bardeen,   Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Publishers. 
This     book     contains     six     stories     "about 
teachers,"  and  School   Boards.     They  are  all 
interesting,  and  contain  many  valuable  pedag- 
ogical hints.     Probably  not  all  teachers  fifty- 
five  years  old  will  see  the  silver  lining  of  the 
black  cloud  so  soon  and  so  strikingly  as   Mr. 
Penbroke;     but    the    character    of    Mr.    Pen- 
broke  will  be  no  less  worthy  of  initation. 

Some  teachers  reading  the  story  of  Miss 
Fothergill  may  have  their  eyes  opened  to  per- 
sonal faults  and  shortcomings  that  they  had 
not  recognized.  And  there  are  other  Presi- 
dents of  School  Boards  who  would  do  well 
to  study  Mr.  Awsit ;  and  other  vice-principals 
might  see  themselves  mirrored  in  Mr.  Supton. 
The  moral  of  the  whole  book  is  that  it  is  per- 
sonality which  counts  in  a  teacher,  or  school 
officer,  above  everything  else.  This  is  a  fun- 
damental truth  that  we  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize, but  not  half  as  rapidly  or  fully  as  it 
deserves.  E.   C.   H. 
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Will  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
payment  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
remit  at  their  first  opportunity? 


THE  COALS  OF  ILLINOIS. 
The  University  of  Illinois  Studies  No.  7 
lias  just  been  issued,  bearing  the  title  "The 
Coals  of  Illinois ;  Their  Composition  and  Anal- 
^rsis,"  by  S.  W.  Parr,  Profesor  of  Applied 
Chemistry.  This  is  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive work  so  far  undertaken  on  Illinois 
coals. 


READY  FOR  REViEW. 

The  new  Latin  and  German  Drill  Books  got- 
ten out  by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Co. 
of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  are  now  ready  for 
delivery.  They  are  just  the  thinpr  for  use  in 
a  rapid  review  at  the  beginning,  the  second  and 
third  year's  work.  Books  will  be  delivered 
promptly  if  wanted  for  this  term. 


ATKINSON,   MENTZER  &  GROVER. 

Mr.  fedwin  O.  Grover  wishes  to  announce 
that  he  has  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  John  P.  Mentzer  under 
the  above  firm  name,  for  the  publication  of 
school  books  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
school  supplies.  Mr.  Grover  was  formerly 
connected  with  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  for  the 
past  three  years,  however,  he  has  had  charge 
of  the  editorial  work  for  Messrs.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.  In  the  new  firm  Mr.  Grover  will 
have  supervision  of  the  editorial  and  manu- 
facturing departments. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  for  several  years  with  the 
school  supply  house  of  W.  A.  Olmsted,  leav- 
ing them  in  1896  to  establish  with  Mr.  Ment- 
zer the  school  supply  and  publishing  house  of 
Atkinson  &  Mentzer. 

The  new  firm  of  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Mentzer 
&  Grover  will  continue  the  business  of  Messrs. 
Atkinson  &  Mentzer,  and  will  add  as  rapidly 
as  is  feasible  a  general  list  of  common  school 
and  high  school  text  boks. 


THE  PORTRAIT  IN  COLORS  OF  DR. 
WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

In  our  advertising  pages  the  reader  will 
learn  how  easily  this  picture  can  be  secured. 
Dr.  Irwin  Shcperd,  secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
writes  of  it  as  follows: 

"The  beautiful  portrait  of  Dr.  Harris  has 
been  framed,  and  now  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  office.  It  is  admirable  in  expres- 
sion, coloring  and  every  other  particular.  You 
have  done  a  very  great  service  in  making  this 
reproduction  of  the  painting  and  in  placing  it 
within  the  reach  of  Dr.  Harris*  friends  of 
whom  there  arc  so  many." 


Will  make  you 
STRONG 


Ai  a  ttrengtheniiig  took  in  Ai^l'twng 
liealth,  or  during  recovery  after  odiaust- 
ing  illness,  the  effect  of  Horsfoid's  Add 
Phosphate  is  wonderful.  It  nourishes 
and  strengthens  the  nerves,  improves 
the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  gives 
restful  sleep. 

It  restores  to  the  body  nature's  strengdi- 
giving  phosphates,  a  deficiency  of  which 
means  general  physical  weakness,  dys- 
pepsia, headache  and  1 


Horsford's 

Acid  Phosphate. 


If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you,  send  9$ 
cents  to  RuMFORD  Chsmical  Works,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  for  sample  boule,  postage  paid. 


COMPETENT  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WANTED. 

To  represent  us  as  traveling  solici- 
tors.    Positions  pay  from 

$35   To   $40   Per  WeeK 

to  those  qualified.  We  teach  the 
business,  experience  unnecessary. 
The  work  is  introducing  **The 
Stoddard  Entertainment  for  the 
Home, "Travel  Lectures,  5000  illus- 
trations. Now  being  used  by  all 
up-to-date  Reading  Clubs  for  their 
course  of  study. 

Address  Fi^ld  Manager 

Geo.  Lf*  SKtiman  <&  Co. 

315  Deik.Til»OTTk  %\««  C»YwV.«m.^<^ 
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Up  To 
Date      , 

and 
Reliable  L: 


WEBSTERS 


It  is 
The 
Choice  I 

of 
Educators 


DICTIONARY  I 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includ^a  111  Ihfl  N«w  E^dlllon 

25.000  NE,W  WORDS.  Etc. 

New    G&x«tteer    of    Ibo    World 

Now    biographical    Dictlonmr^ 

BiiU^  by  W.  T.  HARItIS,  Pb.D,,  LL.D.* 
United  8tatea  Cojutjiiaaioner  of  Educntlun* 

FREE,  ''A  Teat    1&    ProDuoclKllon,*'  ia- 

G.  O  C.  ME,RRIAM  CO., 

Publi*hera,  SprtntfUld.  Ma»a**  U.  3,  A, 


NEARLY 
300 

TEACHERS 

STUDIED 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

AT 

Illinois  Medical 
College 

CHICAGO 

SESSION  1902-03 


ILLINOIS  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

(Smmt  SekNl  if  MdieiK 
ni  Phiraacy) 

HBMAN  H.BROWN.M.D.. 
Presldeat. 
B.BRINDLBY  BAD5,  M.D. 
Dean. 

10th  annual  session—Con- 
tinuous course  -Four  terms 
yearly.  October,  January, 
April  and  July. 

MiDiCAL  CouRSS  Four 
years  of  at  least  7  months 
each. 

Pharmact  Coubsk.  Two 
years  of  6  months  each. 

Tbainino  Scbool  fob 
NUBSBs.  Two  years  in  prac- 
tical study  in  residence- 
regular  graduating  course. 

For  particulars  applv  to 

W.  C.  SANPORD,  n.D..  Sec 

i8o  te  lOo  WMhlngton  Blvd. 

dllCAOO,  ILL. 


YOUNG  MAN  WANTED. 

High  School  Graduate  preferred,  to  nrepare  for 
lucrative  Gov't  Position.  Begin  with  1800  salary. 
o'raduaJ  iDcresLse  as  deserved.    Permanent. 

r.,  B0XS70p  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Smith  College,  has  just  com- 
pleted her  book  on  ^'Correct  Writin^^  and 
Speaking,"  for  the  Woman's  Home  Library, 
edited  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sangster  and  published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW'S  INDEX. 

TheAnalytical  Index  to  the  first  twenty-five 
volumes  of  the  Educational  Review  (January, 
1891,  to  May,  1903,  inclusive)  is  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. This  Index  is  the  most  complete 
and  carefully  classified  guide  in  existence  to 
much  of  the  most  important  educational  litera- 
ture of  the  past  twelve  years.  It  is  indispen- 
sable for  libraries  and  students  wishing  to 
know  promptly  and  accurately  where  to  lay 
hands  upon  the  latest  informations  or  the 
best  presentation  of  an  important  educational 
subject. 

The  Analytical  Index  increases  greatly  the 
value  of  a  full  or  partial  set  of  the  Educational 
Review.  The  Index  (218  pages)  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  $300,  plus  12  cents  for  postage. 

Address:  Educational  Review  Publishing 
Company,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


W.   N.  HAILMANN  ON  THE  LECTURE 
PLATFORM. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Hailmann  is  available 
for  courses  and  single  lectures.     The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  subjects  announced: 
Pedagogic  Trinities." 
"Prophets  of  the  New  Education." 
''Education  as  Self-Realization." 
Single  addresses  in  such  subjects  as  "Cul- 
ture and  Efficiency,"  "The     Rescue     of     the 
School,"  "The  True  Significance  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten," "Common  Sense  in  Education," 

Correspondence  as  to   fuller   details   should 
be  addressed  to 

W.  N.  Hailmann, 
Pope  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


LARGER   SLEEPING   CAR   BERTHS. 

One  of  the  few  railroad  companies  that 
owns  and  operates  the  sleeping  cars  in  ser- 
vice on  its  lines,  is  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul. 

The  sleeping  cars  on  this  line  were  for- 
merly Pullman  cars,  operated  by  the  Pullman 
Company,  but  for  a  dozen  years  past  the 
railway  company  has  owned  and  operated  the 
sleeping  car  equipment.  In  building  its  sleep- 
ing cars,  a  departure  frpm  the  old  standard 
pattern  of  cars  has  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
adding  about  six  inches  to  the  width  and 
height  of  the  sleepers.  This  permits  of  wider 
and  higher  berths.  Length  has  also  been  added 
to  berths,  so  that  comfort  is  found  in  them 
which  is  lacking  in  ordinary  sleeping  cars. 

These  large  cars  are  in  service  on  practi- 
cally all  of  the  lines  of  the  St.  Paul  road,  and 
i  are  very  popular  with  the  traveling  public 
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A  Significant  Adoption 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Cooley, 
the  CKicago  Board  of  £ducationt  at  its  meeting 
June  22,  1904,  adopted  the  SOUTHWORTH- 
STONC  ARITHMETICS  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
public  schools. 

BENJAMIN    H.   SANBORN    &    CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Announcement,  Thirty-Second  Year 

Valparaiso  College  and  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

The  Fall  Term  will  open  September  6,  1904-  The  College  continues  its  remarkable 
growth.  The  school  was  organized  September  16,  1873,  with  36  students  in  attendance. 
ft  §8  HOW  the  Largest  Training  School  Id  the  United  States. 

# 

Extensive  Improvemeiits  have  been  made  during  (he  past  year  so  that  students  will  have  durins:  the 
comiDg  year,  without  extra  expense,  many  additional  advantages.  The  tchool  has  accontplished  what  no  other 
school  ha*  aecamplUhed:  it  has  placed  the  advantages  of  the  high  priced  institutions  within  the  reach  of 
those  having  even  the  most  modest  means. 

DEPARXriENTS:  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psychology  and  Pedasfogy,  Kindergarten,  Penmanship, 
Scleniiflc,  Classic,  Higher  English,  Biology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Engineering,  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
Pharmacy,  Medical.  Manual  Training,  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Commercial.  Phonography  and  Typewrit- 
ing, Spanish,  Review. 

The  institution  is  well  equipped  with  buildings,  apparatus,  library,  laboratories,  etc.  (The  new  Sci- 
ence Hall  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  land.)  Each  department  of  the  schdol  is  supplied  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  its  special  work.    For  example: 

The  Collegiate  Deoartnient  is  provided  with  special  library,  apparatus,  laboratories,  etc.,  and  offers 
every  advantage  for  thoroughness  that  can  be  found  at  the  older  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Pedagogical  DeiMrtment  is  not  only  supplied  with  a  full  reference  library,  consisting  of  all  the 
latest  and  most  approv,ed  books  treating  on  professional  work,  but  it  has  also  excellent  apparatus  for 
experimental  purposes. 

The  C4MBniercial  Department  is  provided  with  a  more  extensive  line  of  offices  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted by  any  other  school. 

The  Phamiacy  Department  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  United  States  that  has  laboratory  facilities  for 
doing  all  the  work.  What  is  true  of  the  equipments  of  these  departments  is  true  of  the  other  departments 

The  best  evidence  that  the  instruction  is  of  the  highest  order  is  that  Credits  received 
here  are  accepted  In  the  best  Universities  everywhere^ 

Expenses  here  are  ^bout  one-third  as  great  as  at  other  high  grade  schools 

yet  the  advantages  are  in  every  way  equal.    Tuition,  $10  per  term.    Board  and  furnished 
room,  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week.    Catalogue  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

CALENDAR:  Fall  Term  will  open  September  6,  1904;  First  Winter  Term,  November 
iBf  1904;  Second  Winter  Term,  January  24,  1905;  Spring  Term,  April  4, 1905;  Summer 
Term»  June  ijt  1905* 
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The  Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

offers  to  Prtmary  Teachers  new  methods  In  primary 
work  based  upon  Kindergarten  principles  and  logi- 
cally developed,  in  which  organized  hand-work 
takes  .the  place  of  hap-hazard  so  called  tnsy  work; 
also  organized  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  number  work.  Saturday  Classes  Address 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  lo  Van  Bnren  St. 

Have  You  Been  Watching 

THE  MARIINNeiNAL  COLLEGE  iUm 
ltll8INES8UNIVEI8ITy,Mirin,M. 

A  modem  educational  institution,  with  splendid 
buildings,  well  equipped,  located  in  one  of  the  moi>t 
healthful  and  progressive  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

A  THOROUQH  AND  MODERN  NORMAL  AND 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  in  which  students  from  anv 
state  may  receiver  instruction  in  any  branch;  A 
MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  teacher;  A  SCHOOL  OP  METHOD 
AND  TRAINING  in  which  theory  and  practice  go 
hand  In  hand. 

A  COMPLETE  BU51NE55  UNIVERSITY,  in  which 
Bookkeeping.  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Telegraphy 
are  thoroughly  taught  according  to  the  very  latest 
and  most  approved  methods. 

A  SCHOOL  OP  ORATORY  AND  DRAflATIC  ART, 
where  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  both  c  ass 
and  private  instruction,  with  literary  work  in  the 
regular  college  classes.  The  student  gives  public 
readings,  takes  part  In  dramas  and  is  instructed  in 
all  manner  nf  stage  business.  « 

A  CONSERVATORY  OP  MUSIC,  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  every  branch  of  the  art.  Oratory 
and  riuslc  make  an  excellent  and  popular  course  for 
young  ladles. 

Students  nuiy  enter  at  any  time  and  are  at  perfect 
llber^  to  make  their  own  choice  of  studies. 

The  reputation  of  this  institution  is  established; 
grades  received  from  it  are  accepted  by  the  best' 
colleges  and  universities.  Thousands  of  students 
in  various  business  and  professional  occupations 
attest  its  merits. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Address,  C.  W.  BOUCHER,  Pres. 
or  nR5.  C.  W.  BOUCHER. 


''A  book  which  takes  its  place  at  once  as  a 
classsc  in  educational  literature." 

JEAN  MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL 

As  a  story  it  will  be  read  and  found*  more  en- 
tertaining than  the  latest  novel. 

As  a  book  in  teaching  it  is  without  a  rival  in 
its  concrete  presentation  of  the  subject.  With 
the  commentary  published  as  an  appendix  in 
the  professional  readers'  edition,  superintend- 
ent's and  institute  instructors  have  just  the 
book  needed  to  make  definite  the  study  of  the 
art  of  teaching.  The  commentary  is  as  inter- 
esting as  the  story  itself.  The  price  to  teachers 
is  $1.00,  postage  paid.  A  liberal  discount  on 
quantities  for  institutes  or  teachers'  classes* 
Write  to  the 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHIN6  COMPANY 

BLOOMiNaTON^  Ilunoib, 


The  Magazines. 

THE  WORLD'S   FAIR  AS  A  TEACHER. 

In  an  interesting  and  richly  illustrated  article 
on  "The  World's  Fair  as  an  Educational 
Force,"  President  W.  F.  Slocum  of  Colorado 
College  says,  in  The  Outlook's  Magazine  Num- 
ber for  August: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the 
most  valuable  exhibits  are  those  of  process 
as  well  as  results,  very  often  the  greatest  ef- 
fort being  made  to  show  the  former  rather 
tlian  the  latter.  In  many  instances  these  pro- 
cesses are  shown  so  well,  are  explained  so 
patiently,  that  glimpses  are  given  into  whole 
departments  of  knowledge  that  must  awaken 
an  interest  which  will  not  be  content  till  wide 
reading  has  made  the  subject  a  familiar  one. 
Much  may  justly  be  said  of  the  unwisdom  of 
superficial  work  in  sightseeing  as  well  as  in 
the  class-room  •  and  laboratory,  and  there  is 
danger  in  thinking  "a  ramble  through  a 
World's  Fair  is  an  equivalent  for  a  liberal 
education."  But  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  value  of  such  a  ramble  to  the  open- 
eyed  and  open-souled  thousands  who  have 
waited  for  this  event  to  gain  their  first  vital 
knowledge  of  the  way  other  workers  do  their 
work. 


ON  UNCONSCIOUS  COURTESY. 

In  the  enjoyable  "Joy  of  Living"  papers  ap- 
pearing in  the  The  Delineator,  Lillie  Hamil- 
ton French,  in  the  September  number,  writes 
on  unconscious  expression  in  childhood,  and 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  implanting  pre- 
cepts of  courtesy  and  hospitality  while  the 
child  is  young,  gives  this  apt  and  amusing 
illustration:  "There  is  an  old  story  told  of 
a  lady  of  rank  who  married  her  footman.  She 
managed  to^  train  him  into  the  semblance  oi  a 
gentleman,  and  his  appearance  in  the  drawing 
room  was  not  bad.  He  behaved  well,  and  with 
propriety— except  when  he  heard  a  bell  ringf 
•Then  he  started.  To  jump  when  bells  were 
rung  had  been  a  second  nature  with  him  as 
a  footman.  It  is  always  the  training  in  early 
and  impressionable  years  that  makes  the  sec- 
ond nature  of  the  mature.  The  full-grown 
man  or  woman  can,  of  course,  begin  a  self- 
training,  as  this  lady  of  rank  began  a  train- 
ing of  her  husband.  The  task  is  more  difficult. 
Even  the  cells  of  the  brain  get  into  ways  of 
resporjdihg  to  certain  impressions,  and  al- 
though a  thought  held  to  will  transform  the 
very  nature  of  man,  there  ought  to  be  no  need 
of  a  transformation  in  our  manners.  They 
should  be  formed  in  the  early,  pliant,  receptive 
days  of  childhood." 


MODERN  BUSINESS  VAMPIRES. 
When  shall  we  begin  to  consider  the  real 
importance  of  dealing  vigorously  through  the 
criminal  courts  with  the  modern  business  vam- 
pire? By  what  process  of  reasoning  can  we 
make  a  moral  distinction  between  the  larceny 
of  the  despised  green-goods  or  gold-brick 
swindler  and  the  equally  real  larceny  accom- 
plised,   for   example,   by  the   rich   and   quasi- 
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CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  INSTITUTE  ^^cHfci^^"*' 

Suminer  Courses,  July  ii  to  August  19,  held  at  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

ClaM  for  trained  workers,  six  weeks,  S6.00  CIsss  for  beslnners,  six  weeks,  $6.00 

Regular  Kindergarten  training  course,  opens  September  18,  1904,  at  40  Scott  Street,  Chicago.    Two 
jears,  certificate  course,  expert  faculty,  tuition  1100  each  year.    Circulars  on  application. 


EDUCATION 

25th  year  beginning  September,  1904.  Generally  considered  the  leading  (as  it  is 
the  oldest)  monthly  majgrazine  of  Secondary  education.  $3.00  a  year;  35  cents  a  num- 
ber; sample  for  six  2* cent  stamps. 

PBATURBS: 

All  Articles  strictly  original. 

Contributors,  largely  the  leading  educators. 

Editorials,  strong,  helpful,  practical. 

Foreign  Notes,  most  complete  of  any  educational  periodical.' 

Book  Reviews,  record  the  latest  contrihutlons  to  educational  literature. 

Subscription  List,  refM'esentative. 

On  our  subscription  list  we  have  the  addresses  ofi  nearly  every  Normal  School  in  the  United 
States;  mo  t  of  the  leading  Colleges;  a  large  number  of  Superintendents  of  Schools;  many  Princi- 

Kls  of  High  Schools;  leading  Teacheis  of  other  grades;  Teachers'  Clubs  and  Reading  Circles: 
iblic  Libraries  throughout  the  country;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Libraries,  and  a  considerable  Foreign  List, 
including  Australia,  Central  America.  Bulgaria,  Chili,  China,  England.  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  India, 
Ireland,  Japan,  South  America,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Mexico  and  New  Zealand. 

Many  parents  who  wish  to  be  Qualified  to  Judge  of  educational  conditions  read  Educatioh  and 
often  tesiify  to  its  helpfulness.  A  single  article  Is  oftentimes  of  far  more  value  than  the  subscrip- 
tion price  for  a  year. 

Incontrast  with  a  mere  Journal  of  methods  or  a  school  »«u;«pap«r.  Education  is  i>ermanently 
preserved  in  many  public  and  private  libraries,  as  its  serious  discussions  of  the  most  important 
matters  make  Ic  a  valuat  le  record  of  educational  life  and  progress. 

N.  B.~We  also  fill  subscription  orders  for  all  periodicals  at  lowest  rates. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  Publishers 

60  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


KINDERGARTEN     SUPPLIES 

.KINDERGARTEN  BOOKS  AND  FURNITURE 

We  are  headquarters  in  the  northwe&t  tor  BRADLEY'S  SCHOOL 
PAINTS.'  We  f  urnihh  Raphia.  Reed  and  all  other  handwork  mate" 
rials  for  schools.  We  are  also  agents  for  the  BROWN  FAMOUS  PIC- 
TURES.   Send^to  us  for  80-page  illustrated  catalog. 

THOTWCnS  OHTCRL^BS  OOTWCRTCNV 

Northwestern' agents  for  Milton  Bradley  Co. 
256-860  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS  PUPILS'  READING  CIRCLE 

FOR    SCHOOL    LIBRABIES. 

Under  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.    A  new  set  of  20  books  has  been  added  to  the  adopted 
lists,  making  in  all  140  l>ooks.    Write  for  prospectus  1904-1906. 

F.  A.  KENDALL,  Manager,  NaperriUe,  111. 


respectable  promoters  of  the  American  Ship 
Building  Company,  that  bubble  of  fraud  con- 
cerning which  the  public  press  has  had  so 
much  to  say  recently.  The  trustee  who  hazards 
the  funds  of  his  trust  estate  in  Wall  Street 
gambling,  and  loses,  speedily  learns  to  his 
sorrow  that  his  offense  is  embezzlement,  and 


his  punishment  severe.  How  do  we  distin- 
guish between  the  conduct  which  places  him 
behind  the  bars  of  a  prison  and  that,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
Trust  Company  so  closely  associated  with  the 
ship  building  swindle,  upon  which  the  €Ltva.vw- 
cia\  repon  oi  W\e  '^e>N  N^oxV  ^V;iX^\i^x^K.  ^-^^^iscw- 
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W7f  and  oiiiur  skio  dls- 

JilCZdn^    easeft^no  matter  bow 

BtaniilDf;,  Atff  pDhitively  Audi  peroiatientlif 
CURED  by  £C-ZIN£  (be  wonderful  new 
radiomcare  but  lecsu^Jy  reveilcd  by  icieuce* 

>NOT  A  smai.E   TKU*Vn%^ 

to  euro  has  resulted  in  hundf*^ds  of  rases  of 
ECZEMA,  PILI^.  aiOOa  POISON,  PIMPLES,  flfNe  WORMI. 
Oie  iOiltS,  TtniR  ana  other  SVli  AfFICTim 
treated  bf  EC-ZINH.  Cures  are  bronchi 
about  quickly  and  are  JastiDp{. 

UFW  IRD  ^^^^'  ^^  P****  ^^  any  pBrBon 
ULtlfalll/  produciiTig  acaieciKczetna 
which  Ec'Zine  wiJiiiotcufe^  Why  suffer  wh^'n 
a  sure  cur^  fof  your  alflictioii  caa  be  bad? 
Send  now  for  a  free  sain  pig  of  Ec-Zme  suffi- 
cient to  test  iti  mertti.  A  l^o  booklet  containiciif 
hundred]  of  tesLi m on uls  of  wonderlul  carei* 

THS     KC-ZIKE     COMPAlfT 

M.  KU  PER  MEIER,  Sales  AKenf. 
lit  Dearborn  Street,  Cbicago,  lU, 


$50 


THE  GLUG  FAMILY. 

A  play  for  Schools.  Shows 
up  the  worst  family.  Re- 
buke without  personality. 
Lessons  in  morals,  manners, 
language,  etc.  Pew  rehear- 
sals, and  those  mostly  indi- 
vidual. Whole  evening  or 
part.  12  to  64  performers. 
Draws  a  full  house.  25  cts., 
6  for  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  WEEKLY 

40  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


World's  Fair,  1904 

free  Aceommodations 

For  particulars,  address  (enclosing  4  cents 
postage) 

WORLD'S  FAIR, 
915  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis 

Works  for  Teachers 


The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

works  earnestly  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 
bers, seldom  failing  to  locate  those  who  are 
prepared  to  do  good  work.  It  is  now  in  its 
twelfth  year  with  a  constantly  increasing 
business. 

If  you  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
term,  write  for  full  information  to 

Claude  J.  Bell,  Proprietor, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


iner  has  recently  been  made  public?  That  re- 
port shows  that  these  directors  made  illegal 
and  practically  unsecured  loans  of  enormous 
amounts,  and  permitted  their  president  to  use 
his  official  position  and  the  money  of  stock- 
holders and  depositors  to  gamble  in  floating 
a  so-called  trust  of  the  most  flagrantly  fraudu- 
lent character.  Illegal  loans  to  this  president 
were  made  to  ten  times  the  amount  whidi 
was  authorized  by  the  banking  law,  and  the 
Trust  Company  preserved  its  solvency  only 
by  cutting  its  capital  in  half.  *lts  losses  wiped 
out  its  entire  surplus  and  necessitated  the 
sacrifice  by  stockholders  of  over  one  half  their 
holdings.  Over  a  million  dollars  was  charged 
to  profits  and  loss."— George  W.  Alger,  in  the 
August  Atlantic. 


THE  AIMS  OF  JAPAN. 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  Man- 
churia ?" 

"Oh,  Manchuria  belongs  to  China.  All  that 
we  shall  seek  is  to  secure  an  international 
guarantee  that  it  shall  always  belong  to  China, 
and  that  China  shall  never  hand  it  over  to  any 
other  power?" 

"And  the  Russian  railway?" 

"Oh,  that  will  be  made  international  and 
strictly  and  exclusively  commercial,  with  its 
access  to  the  seat  at  Port  Arthur." 

"I  see;  you  propose  to  reproduce  in  the 
far  East  the  settlement  made  in  the  near 
East  after  the  Crimean  War.  Korea  Japan- 
ized  as  Egypt  is  Anglicised,  without  annexa- 
tion, and  an  international  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  Manchuria. 
The  railway  is  to  be  the  Bosphorus  and  Port 
Arthur  the  Constantinople  of  the  far  East, 
with  free  access  for  trade,  but  hermetically 
closed  for  all  purposes  of  war.  And  do  you 
think  the  Russians  will   ever  agree  to  that?" 

"Not  willingly,  of  course,"  said  the  baron. 
"But  possibly.  Who  can  say?"— From  "Baron 
Suyematsu  on  the  Aims  of  JJapan,"*  in  the 
American  Monthly  Review  of  Rcviezvs  for 
August. 


"STANDARD  OIUS"  NET. 
How  Millions  Are  Controlled  by  One  Cor- 
poration. 
"I  believe,"  says  Thomas  W.  Lawson  in 
Everybody's  September  installment  of  Frenzied 
Finance,  "that  'Standard  Oil'  was  the  first  to 
practically  apprehend  that,  a  large  proportion 
of  all  the  moneys  in  circulation  which  belong 
to  the  people  or  the  Government  being  in  the 
custody  of  the  national  and  savings  banks  and 
trust  and  insurance  companies,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  for  a  set  of  men  to  obtain  control 
of  sufficient  of  the  principal  national  and 
savings  banks  and  trust  and  insurance  com- 
panies to  control  practically  unlimited  amounts 
of  such  funds,  and  thus  be  able  to  absolutely 
'make'  dollars  at  will  by  using  the  moneys  in 
these  institutions  to  acquire  properties,  then 
to  consolidate  such  properties  on  an  inflated 
basis,  and  then  to  sell  them  to  the  people  (who 
in    fact,    already    owned   them,    because   they 
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$4.10  FOR  $2.00 


A  G)mt>ination  Offer  That  Means  Something. 


S2.00 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  (one  year) $J.50) 

BIRDS  OF  SONG  AND  STORY  (Grinnell)..: J.OO  ,       ^.    .      ___     _^..   ^^ 

GAMEOFBIRDS 35/      ALL    FOR    ONLY 

GOLDEN  PHEASANT  (Colofed  Picture) 25  ( 

LITERATURE  GAME        25 

GAME  OF  INDUSTRIES 25 

TVENTY-FIVE  PICTURES  (From  BIfdi and  Nature)..    .50  ^ 

Tlie  totat amount  of  value  .  - .$4.to 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE Monthly:  48  pages,  8x10  Inches:  per  year.  $1.80.    A  magazine  devoted 

uixK^*9  ^^^^  A^^  M,  v«v*-  ^^  nature,  and  Illustrated  by  color  photography.  It  is  the  only  period- 

ical io  the  world  which  publishes  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  insects, 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  in  natural  colors.  Eight  full  page  plates  each 
month. 

"Certainly  no  periodical,  and  probably  no  book  on  birds  ever 
found  anything  like  such  favor  with  the  public  as  Birds  and  Na- 
TVRm."~-Evening  lost.  New  York. 
BIRDS  OF  SONG  AND  STORY— a  bird  book  for  Audubon  societies,  16  color  plates. 

GAME  OF  BIRDS Illustrations  of  popular  birds,  in  colors  true  to  nature,  on  62  finely 

enameled  cards  24x3H  inches.  Enclosed  In  case  with  full  directions 
for  playing.    A  beautiful  and  fascinating  game. 

GOLDEN  PHEASANT a  beautiful  picture  for  framing.    Printed  in  natural  colors  on  fine 

paper  18x24  inches. 

LITERATURE  GAME ROO  Questions  and  Answers  in  English  Literature.   100  cards,  8^4x3 

inches.    Interesting  and  Instructive. 

GAME  OF  INDUSTRIES Educational— 400  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  great  industries  of 

our  country.    ItO  cards,  S3liz3  inches. 

A  year's  subscription  to  Bibds  and  Natubb  and  "Birds  of  Song  and 

~Story"  alone  amount  to  $2.50.    If  you  now  take  Birds  and  Natubb 

"     '  id  < 


REMEMBEiR 


your  subscription  will  be  advanced  one  year. 
A  sample  of  Birds  and  Nature  for  a  dine  and  two  pennies— i  a  cents  In  stamps.    Send  for  catalogue. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


I 


COM  BIN  ATION 

YELLOWSTONE   PARR 
»nd    CALIFORNIA    TRIP 

The  Very  Low  rates  in  effect  via  the 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAIL\^AY 

To  the  MINING  CONGRESS  at  PORTLAND  OREGON.,  Aug.  22-27,  '04;  the  KNIGHTS 
TEMPLAR  at  San  Francisco,  Sept.  5-9,  '04;  the  GRAND  LODGE  of  ODD  FELLOWS.at 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  19-25,  '04,  afford  a  rare  opportunity  for  making  a  combination 
.  trip  to 

YBLLOWSTONC  PARK 
And  CALIFORNIA 

The  Round  Trip  rate— one  fare  or  lower— added  to  949.50,  the  cost  of  the 
Park  tour,  makes  this  the  lowest  priced  trip  imaginable  and  through  the  finest  scen- 
ery of  the  Northwest,  and,  if  t^e  ••North  Coast  Limited"  is  used,  on  the  Crack 
Train  of  the  Northwest. 

For  further  details  apply  to 

^« - .D.P.A. 

Or  to  A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Tie  FISK  meilEX'8  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  6  CO..  Proprkton 

Send  to  any  of  the  followlnfc  addresaes  f o 

Agency  Manual,  Free. 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
1605  Pennsylyania  ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
203  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
622  Hyde  Block,  Spokane,  Wash. 
94  Seventh  street,  Portland,  Ore. 
633  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Col. 
618  Parrot  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
625  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dewkerry's  Sditol  Ajeocy.... 

Beewnmendt  Presidents.  Professors,  Superin- 
teDdents,  Principals,  As8lstaiits,G  overnesses, 
Music,  Art,  ISloculioii.aiid  Commercial  Teach- 
ers to  Schools,  Colleges  and  families  through- 
out the  south  and  southwest.  Prompt  and 
faUhful.    Write  for  circulars. 

Address, 
J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  )  ^^^^„^^ 
R.  A.  CLAYTON,       \  "■»n»K*«^» 

Eleven  years*  experience. 

%Sioo\vrop%^^.   BiPtDioghatD,  Ala. 


=THE  WESTERN= 
TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  PLACE 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  waiting 
until  you  despair  of  finding  it  through 
your  own  efforts.  Better  late  than 
never,  but  the  wiser  plan  is  to  enroll 
early  and  then  find  a  place  for  yourself 
if  you  can.  Your  chance  to  work  for 
yourself  is  just  as  good,  and  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  agency  is  also  working  intelligently 
for  your  interest.  Many  of  the  best 
places  are  filled  by  agencies  before  the 
vacancies  are  made  public,  and  often 
before  the  vacation  season. 


For  circulars  glvicg  particulars  and  exceih 
tionally  strong  testimonials  address 

S.  Y.  GILLAN  &  CO. 

MILWAUKCC,  WIS. 
CEDAR  FALLS,  lA.        PARK  RIVER,  N.  D. 


MMW^^. 


iismn. 


msfssiBs  will  dovs  a  favor 

'  Ag  BOHOOL  AVD  HSMI 

wiisB  writing  sdvsr- 


owned  the  funds  with  which  they  ha( 
purchased),  and  then  by  stock-market  t 
to  scare  their  owners  into  reselling  tl 
enormous  shrinkage  from  the  price  thi 
paid.  To  comprehend  with  'Standard 
to  act,  and  twenty  years  ago  it  began  to 
the  net  to  secure  control  of  the  four 
of  institutions  I  have  named." 


NICHOLAS   I.   OF  RUSSIA. 
A   Great   Man   Scared   Out   of   Greatn 
the  Specter  of  the  French  Revoluti< 

In  reviewing  this  first  of  my  sojou 
Russia,  my  thoughts  naturally  dwell  up 
two  sovereigns — -Nicholas  I.  and  Alexan 
The  first  of  these  was  a  great  man  scar 
of  greatness  by  the  ever-recurring  spe< 
the  French  Revolution.  There  had  beer 
to  make  him  a  stern  reactionary.  He 
not  but  remember  that  two  Czars,  his 
and  grandfather,  had  both  been  murdc 
obedience  to  family  necessities.  At  hi 
clamation  as  emperor  he  had  been  we] 
by  a  revolt  which  had  forced  him. 

To  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  thro 
a  revolt  which  had  deluged  the  great 
ground  of  St.  Petersburg  with  the  blood 
best    soldiers,    which    had    sent   many   < 
nobility    to    Siberia,    and    which    had    < 
him   to   see   the  bodies   of  several    mei 
might  have  made  his  reign  illustrious 
ing  from  the  fortress  walls  opposite  th 
ter  palace.     He  had  been  obliged  to  g 
with  a  fearful  insurrection  in  Poland, 
partly    by    the    brutality    of    his    satrap 
mainly  by  religious  hatreds,  to  suppress  ; 
enormous  carnage,   and  to   substitute  a 
despotism     for    the     moderate     constiti 
liberty  which  his  brother  had  granted.  I 
thus  become  the  fanatical  apostle  of  n 
throughout   Europe,   and   as   such   was 
where  the  implacable  enemy  of  any  ev( 
of  liberty. — From  Andrew  D.  White's  ** 
in   War-Time*'   in   the  August   Century 


TOLSTOY   ON   THE   WAR. 
The  leading  article  in  The  Living  A 
July  30th  will  be  "Count  Tolstoy  on  the 
This  is  the  complete  text  of  the  ten-c 
letter  in  The  London  Times,  in  which 
Tolstoy   recently   arraigned   the   Russiar 
ernment  and  the   Czar   with   such   vehc 
that  the  Russian  Council  of  State  had 
serious   consideration   the   punishment   > 
author   for   his   plain   speaking.     It   is 
Count's  most  characteristic  and  scathing 


New  Books. 

We  will  give  the  name,  publisher,  and  pi 
every  book  that  we  receive.  We  will  give  nc 
review  of  such  as  space  will  permit. 


GINN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

"Industries  of  To-Day."     Edited  by 
L.    Lane.      The    Youth's    Companion 
Illustrated.     Cloth,    12  mo.,    137   pages, 
price,  25  cents. 

"Botany   Notebook."     To  accompany 
en's  Text-Books  on  Botany,  and  for  ( 
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CHICAGO  t' 


ALTON 


RAILWAY 


"THE  ONLY  WAY 


\  TO  TJIC 

\  ST.  LOUIS 
\  WORLD'S/ 
\  FAIR  / 


f  Big  Four  | 
Route  I 

^  To  the 

I  World's  Fair 
\     St.  Louis 

Z  IHreet  Ronte  from 

w       Cleveland,  Colnmbiis,  Cincinnati 

%  and  Indianapolis. 

I 

S  For  further  information  address 


G.  W.  KINDER,  C.  P.  A., 

Bloomington,  lU. 


v«. 


A  Suitable  Location 

is  easily  found  if  you  consult  the 
Industrial  Department  of  this 
Company. 

We  can  make  you  au  attract- 
ive proposition  for  a  business  of 
any  nature.  Tell  you  about  raw 
materials,  labor,  power,  fuel, 
rates  and  transportation  facil- 
ities. 

Our  monthly  magazine  will 
prove  invaluable  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  South. 


The  Land  of  Manatee 

Manatee  is  the  most  beautiful  section 
of  the  world— that  portion  which  Colum- 
bus and  his  followers  missed  and  but 
recently  discovered  hf  the  Seaboard. 

The  climate  is  delightful,  the  atmos- 
phere salt-laden  and  perfumed  by  the 
odor  of  thousands  of  blossoming  orange, 
lemon,  grape-fruit  trees,  guavas,  and 
the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers. 

A  land  of  perfect  health,  ideal  living 
— a  land  of  plenty,  where  crime,  trouble 
and  ill-health  are  positively  unknown. 

Manatee  booklets  describe  opportun- 
ities in  detail. 


TKe  Most  Costlx  Piece  of  I^iterati&re  £ver  Issi&ed  bx  a  Railroad 

^  the  Special  Southern  Edition  of  the  SEABOARD  MAGAZINE.  It  is  unique,  free  from  adver- 
tiiing,  embodying  numerous  full-page  photogravures — the  most  exquisite  example  of  the  printers' 
art,  each  an  accurate,  lifelike  reproduction  from  photographs,  each  typical  of  the  South 
beautiful. 

SoAt  Free  on  Receipt  of  Ten  Cents  to  Pax  Postai^e 

J.  W.  White,  nSS^ioTTH:'  T'  Seaboaid  Mi  Um^^^^^ 
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YOUR  NEXT  TRIP  EAST 

Should  be 
Via  . 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 
Bailroad 

UNION  DEPOT  CONNECTIONS 
FINE  SERVICE      " 
CAFE  AND  PARLOR  CARS 


Ask  for  Tickets  that  way. 

H.  J.  Rhein, 
Gen'l  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis 

G.  J.  Grammer, 
General  Traffic  Manager,  Cleveland 


On  the  Platform 

A  Small  Quarterly  of  t'je  best 
recent  utterance  suitable  for 
public  reading  or  recital.  Af 
ter  dinner  stories  and  sugges 
tions  to  those  wishing  to  im 
prove.  Nothing  that  has  ap 
peared  in  any  other  book 
Whole  evening  in  one  issue 
50  cents  a  year;  15  cents  a 
copy. 

The  School  Weekly, 


40  Randolph  Street. 


Chicago,  HI. 


Pupil  Co-operation  in  School  Qovernment 

Is  rapidly  growing.  The  Citizen  and  Tribune  Plan 
devised  oy  John  T.  Ray  for  the  Crerar  School.  Chi- 
cago, is  DOW  in  practical  use  by  over  lM,00u  children. 
Many  school  boards  have  officially  adopted  it.  A 
booklet  of  rules,  suggestions  and  sample  pin  sent  to 
anjr  one  on  receipt  of  2c  stamp. 
dTtZEN  PEN  CO.,        loa  Vmn  Baren  st.       CHICAQO 


GREAT    COMBINATIOr 

American  Edneation 

One  of  the  best  educational  magazines  in  the 
country,  one  year,  Ifoo 

And  Any  Two  of  the  Following: 
FOB   TWO   DOLLARS 

Success,  $1.00  The  Ptlniin,  $1  00 

Wvnuiii's  Home  Companfon,  $1.00 
Birds  and  Nature,  $1.90 
The  Utile  Chronicle,  fi.so 
Duttim's  School  Maiiagaaient,  $1.00.     Just 
pubiislied  by  Scribners*.   A  help  and  an  in- 
spiration to  the  twentieth  century  teacber. 
Langhlln  Fountain  PeUr  $1.00.     Works  as 
well  as  any  three  dollar  pen. 

Send  your  order  today  to 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
<    81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


\5 


ACIITC  '^^^11  t^i^nJF  Jn«,  ™  tn.t. 
|«r  n  I  A  ihln^n  wei^kA,  the  Fftth* 
V^ll  1  V  ijndftr.  the  old  reLljL-' 
^^^^^^^  ble  nAtkoaHl  p«ti  11  ra* 
view.  ThiJ  piprrplirefl  J  rTu^vtry  wftlt 
mVI  tb^  tmpoTtuit  nt-wn  of  the  world,  atated  cl4>&rl^  Miii 
with<tMt\yiaM.  It  li  tbe  ou\y  iivirA  r^vitw  that  it  tml^ 
coniprehmiilv€,  aad  Al  tbe  sanift  tliiK!  It  1a  doI  [loddta 
«irbulk^-*  lt£]v?«  ysm  thi  whea.t  wUhout  the  chittT., 
It  ij  K  time  flavor  for  b.[1  hii«^  r^eoplt,  la  piirpoB«  \i  it 
blgij-i4>Ded  hrmlLhv  aiid1ii<ir>irlDg.  It  fa  ■  prot««t«^it3tt 
■•Foaatimial  juuriiiiilflui^  It  tak«4  tti4  uLacv  of  pcriadlcalft 
Cfminis  t^.M  AUd  l^.vO.  Try  iC  and  ffyu  woijJd  Doi  be 
4'ltbout  U  fafiDKD^  XUnm  tta  oort —0.1^00  per  year. 
AddnH^  >FATllJfIirD£B,  WaehUi«toD.  D*  O. 


use  in  botanical  labbratQfies  or  for  secondar 
schools.  By  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  formerly  in 
structor  in  biology,  English  High  School,  Bos 
ton,  Cloth.  Square  quarto ;  144  pages.  Lis 
price  75  cents;    mailing  price,  90  cents. 

"An  Elementary  American  History."  Bj 
D.'  H.  Montgomery,  author  of  **The  Leading 
Facts  of  History  Series."  Cloth.  Illustrated 
306  and  XLH  pages. 

"The  Ship  of  State."  By  those  at  the  helm 
The  Youth's  Companion  Series.  Cloth.  Illus 
trated;    264  pages. 

*'Germelshausen  Own  Friedrich  Gerstacker' 
Edited  with  introduction  notes,  exercises,  am 
vocabulary,  by  Griffin  M.  Lovelace,  instruc- 
tor in  modern  languages,  Louisville  Male  Higl 
School.  Cloth,  16  mo.,  XHI  and  107  pa^es 
Frontispiece.  List  price,  30  cents.  Maihng 
price,  35  cents. 

International  modern  langtiage  series.  Ir 
the  new  series  binding.  Lessipg's  "Minna  voi 
Barnhelm."  Edited  with  introduction,  notes 
and  vocabulary^  by -Richard  A.  Von  Minckwitz 
teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  DeWiti 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City,  anc 
Anne  Crombie  Wilder,  teacher  of  Greek  anc 
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West"  By  Ripley  Hitchcock.  With  illustra- 
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"Primary  Arithmetic."  By  Dayid  Eugene 
Smith,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics  ir 
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York.     Illustrated.    Cloth;    264  pages. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


Dr.  Skiff,  director  of 
The  the  Columbian  Museum 

Exposition  at  Chicago,  was  proba- 
bly among  the  first  to 
urge  that  the  Educa- 
tional Congresses  to  be  held  during  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  should 
undertake  not  only  "to  add  to  the  dig- 
nity and  glory  of  the  great  name  of 
the  Exposition  but  also  should  consti- 
tute a  permanent  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge."  In  his  remarks  on  the 
opening  day,  September  19,  he  declared  ^ 
that  "Education  has  been  the  key-note  1 
of  the  Exposition.  Were  it  not  for  the 
educational  idea,  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment providing  vast  sums  of  money  for 
the  upbuilding  of  this  Exposition  would 
have  been  impossible"  and  unwarranted, 
we  would  add.  In  the  unity  of  thought, 
in  the  universal  concert  of  purpose,  the 
Exposition  outstrips  all  others  that 
have  ever  been  held.  "It  is  the  first  in- 
ternational gathering  of  the  authori- 
ties of  all  the  sciences  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  initiates  and  establishes  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  scholars." 

The  conscious  purpose  of  these  con- 
gresses was  threefold: 

I.  "To  secure  such  a  general  survey 
of  the  fields  of  learning  with  all  of  their 
subdivision  and  multiplication  of  spe- 
cialties as  will  at  the  same  time  set  forth 
their  mutual  connections  and  relations, 


and  likewise  constitute  an  effort  toward 
the  unification  of  knowledge."  This 
idea  of  unity  is  everywhere  manifest 
throughout  the  entire  exposition. 

2.  The  second  object  .has  been  "to 
provide  a  platform  from  which  might 
be  presented  the  various  proble;ms,  a  so- 
lution of  which  will  be  expected  of  the 
scholarship  of  the  future." 

3.  The  third  object  was  "to  bring  to- 
gether in  person  and  spirit  distin- 
guished investigators  and  scholars  from 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  in  order 
that  by  contact  one  with  another,  a  mu- 
tual sympathy  may  be  promoted,  and  a 
practical  co-operation  may  be  effected 
among  those  whose  life  work  leads 
them  far  apart."  It  looks  forward  to 
nothing  less  than  the  confederation  of 
the  world. 

President  Haiper  stated  upon  the 
platform  that  130  of  these  distinguished 
investigators  were  invited,  represent- 
ing practically  every  great  nation  on 
the  globe,  and  of  this  number  117  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  96  were  pres- 
ent on  the  platform  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion. 

We  may  add  for  the  information  of 
our  readers  that  on  their  arrival,  each 
one  received  a  check  of  $500,  to  meet 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  journey 
and  all  were  entertained  free  of  charge 
during  the  session  of  the  congresses. 

It  was  mUtu^Xed  Xyj  >^\\^^'=»'5i  v^^*^-;^.- 
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phy,  also,  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
had  much  influence  in  securing  so  large 
an  acceptance  of  the  invitations.  His 
expressed  wish  was  conclusive  witTi 
the  Germans,  and  those  of  other  nations 
of  Continental  Europe  preferred  to 
send  their  own  representative  to  accept- 
ing representation  by  Germany.  Of 
course  England  was  here.  She  would 
be  expected  to  send '  greetings  to  her 
daughter  across  the  sea.  And  Germany 
the  grandmother,  though  she  talks  old- 
style,  she  yet  remembers  that  it  is  her 
descendants  of  former  years  and  many 
of  her  children  of  today  that  make  up 
the  present  happy  American  family. 


In  an  important  sense 
School  Edu-  the  influence  of  all  great 
cation  at  the  expositions,  like  the  pres-* 
Exposition  ent  one  at  St.  Louis,  is 
toward  the  education  of 
the  people.  But  former  managements, 
especially  those  in  this  country,  have 
not  sought  to  honor  school  education. 
At  the  great  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago  the  schools  were^remanded  to  a 
gallery  in  a  building  devoted  to  me- 
chanical products;  perhaps  the  man- 
agement would  have  said  "other  me- 
chanical products.'*  Philadelphia  gave 
no  better  recognition.  But  in  St.  Louis 
the  most  beautiful  palace  on  the 
grounds,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest, 
is  called  the  Palace  of  Education  and 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  an  exposition  of 
the  processes  and  products  of  the 
schools  of  this  and  other  nations.  Be- 
sides, this  palace  is  located  at  the  center 
from  which  radiates  every  thing  else. 
The  grounds  and  buildings  are  works  of 
art  of  a  high  order,  in  which  the  great- 
est  achievements  of  the  world  seem  to 


gravitate  toward  art  and  education  as 
a- center,  while  the  fringe  pf  the  expo- 
sition is  selected  from  the  fringe  of 
world's  people.  It  is  fitting  that  St. 
Louis  has  been  chosen  as  the  city  where 
this  idea  was  to  be  realized.  It  is  not 
only  near  the  geographical  center  of 
our  territory,  but  is  also  an  important 
center  of  culture  as  well.  It  has  long 
been  the  source  of  inspiration  in  educa- 
tion,' in  philosophic  thought,  and  in  art, 
as  well  as  a  leader  in  the  industries. 
From  it  have  arisen  some  of  the  great- 
est thinkers  and  most  prominent  edu- 
cators. For  largeness  of  conception 
and  perfection  of  execution  this  expo- 
sition is  one  of  the  modern  wonders  of 
the  world — perhaps  the  crowning  won- 
der of  the  world  at  the  present  tirne. 


The  leading  purposes 
The  Papers  of  the  Congress  of  Sci- 
off  the  Educa-  ence  and  Arts  held  last 
tlonal  Congress  month  in  St.  Louis  were 
first,  to  set  forth  the 
progress  in  knowledge  made  during  the 
last  century,  and  in  the  second  place,  to 
state  the  problem  now  in  course  of  solu- 
tion and  others  that  are  in  sight  but 
whose  solution  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tempted. The  papers  and  addresses 
there  made  will  constitute  a  summary 
of  the  condition  of  the  world's  knowl- 
ecjge  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  such  as  has  never  been  made 
before  for  any  former  period  in  the 
history    of  the  world. 

Are  these  papers,  or  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them,  to  be  published  in  book 
form  so  that  they  can  be  made  accessi- 
ble to  the  people  who  are  interested  in 
these  problems? 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
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management  to  publish  them,  and  we 
understand  that  provision  has  been 
made  for  their  publication,  the  ex- 
penses to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  exposition.  But  there  is  danger 
that  this  is  a  provision  that  will  not 
provide.  Certainly  popular  education 
cannot  afford  to  have  these  valuable 
revelations  shut  up  in  the  closets  of 
their  different  authors. 

It  is  important  that  arrangements  be 
made  at  once  that  shall  secure  their  pub- 
lication in  the  near  future.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  these  papers  that  are  so 
intimately  related  to  elementary,  second* 
ary,  and  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try, and  are  of  such  great  value  to  it, 
that  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion would,  probably,  undertake  their 
publication  should  the  exposition  au- 
thorities be  unable  to  do  it.  It  is  for 
service  of  this  nature  that  this  fund  has 
been  accumulated.  Such  use  will  give 
much  greater  returns  than  to  spend 
$10,000  in  an  effort  to  promote  a  re- . 
form  in  English  spelling,  at  the  present 
time. 


This  is  the  title  of  a 

Adolescence,    recent  work  by  Dr.   G. 

Stanley  Hall,  consisting 

of  two  rather  ponderous 

volumes  containing  about  1,400  pages. 

The  work  is  based  upon  the  author's 
psychology,  not  yet  published  in  book 
form.  He  advises  the  reader  to  begin 
with  chapter  ten  in  the  second  volume 
which  gives  his  psychological  point  of 
view. 

It  is  essential  that  the  reader  know 
this  point  of  view  to  read  the  work  un- 
derstandingly.  This  view  is  such  as  to 
Suggest  the  conclusion  that  conscious- 
ness which  psychology  has  heretofore 


regarded  as  the  ultimate  event  toward 
which  the  evolution  of  man  from  star- 
dust  has  persistently  moved,  is  prob- 
ably a  "wart"  on  tht  process  of  crea- 
tion, or  a  "remedial  process."  Con- 
sciousness is  held  to  be  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  fall  than  a  rise,  or,  perhaps, 
"a  process  of  purgation,"  and  it  seems 
that  it  is  not  to  survive,  but  to  be  elim- 
inated as  evolution  proceeds.  The 
abiding  product  of  evolution,  that 
which  is  best,  and  is  to  characterize  the 
final  product  will  finally,  it  would  ap- 
pear, not  know  itself.  "In  the  lower 
forms  of  life  thought  and  motion  are 
the  same."  "Feeling  may  be  dissolu- 
tion and  preliminary  to  evolution  along 
new  lines."  Images  and -conscious  ob- 
jects are  not  the  chief  facts  of  mind. 
"Conscious  life  is  pittifuUy  unorgan- 
ized and  loose-jointed."  The  sanest  soul 
is  insane,  and  "the  most  vigorous  bears 
marks  of  degeneration." 

If  consciousness  is  a  disease,  to  be 
eradicated  in  the  process  of  evolution, 
the  relation  of  adolescence  to  education 
would  seem  hardly  worth  the  earnest 
and  protracted  effort  required  in  the 
production  of  this  book. 

If  consciousness  is  a  wart  to  be 
sloughed  off  then  it  would  seem  that 
the  perfected  product  of  the  evolution- 
ary process  will  neither  think  nor  feel, 
nor  will,  and  that  duty  and  moral  law 
are  a  delusion,  and  a  conscious^  ever- 
lasting life,  a  fleeting  dream. 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  implication  in  one  or 
more  of  our  universities,  and  in  some 
normal  schools.  With  such  a  view  of 
life  and  the  world  the  only  motive  for 
educating  people  would  seem  to  be  to 
lay  bear  to  the  conscious  mind  the  pit  of 
annihilallow  \xv\.o  \n\v\Ocv  \\.  \^\n\^\.  \xnrn\V 
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ably  fall.  He  who  believes  what  he  is 
there  taught  would  seem  justified  in 
declaring  that  conscious  life,  even  the 
best,  is  not  worth  living  to  the  liver, 
since  it  is  only  a  sore,  a  wart,  a  disease 
to  be  eventually  eradicated  from  the 
universe.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Brah- 
manism,  and  to  belief  in  this,  it  would 
seem,  common  sense  and  the  sciences  of 
nature,  which  the  "soundest  and  best 
brains  represent"  must  inevitably  lead. 
And  yet  these  massive  volumes 
talk  of  the  evolution  of  soul  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  deepest  concern.  Soul 
is  defined  as  a  "quantum  and  direction 
of  vital. energy,  the  processes  of  which 
most  need  exploration  and  description, 
ordering  and  directing.  By  looking  in- 
ward we  are  for  the  most  part,  only 
the  topmost  twigs  of  the  buried  tree 
of  mind."  (Buried  under  the  debris 
of  ruined  states  of  consciousness  since 
conscious  life  began  in  beast  and  man, 
the  roots  of  this  tree  reaching  down 
through  vegetable  and  inanimate  na-  , 
ture  to  the  central  creative  energy.) 
"The  real  ego  is  a  spark  struck  off  from 
the  central  source  of  all  being, 
freighted  with  meanings  that,  could 
we  interpret  them,  would  give  us  the 
salient  facts  of  its  development  history. 
Its  essence  is  its  processes  of  becoming. 
(Italics  are  ours.)  It  is  not  a  fixed 
abiding  thing,  but  grew  out  of  ante- 
cedent soul  (mind)  states  as  different 
from  its  present  forms  as  protoplasm 
is  from  the  mature  body.  It  tends  to 
vary  constantly  and  to  depart  indefi- 
nitely from  what  it  is  at  any  given  mo- 
ment. Every  element  has  shaped  and 
tempered  it.  Its  long  experience  with 
light  and  darkness,  day  and  night  has 
I^shJoned  its  rhythm  indelibly.  Heat 
and  cold,  the  /Hckering  of  flame,  smoke, 


ashes,  especially  since  man  learnc 
control  of  fire,  have  oriented  it  tc 
both  thermal  extremes.  Cloud  : 
have  also  created,  the  imagin 
Water,  and  a  long  apprenticesh 
aquatics  and  arboreal  life  have  h 
plain  and  indelible  marks  upon  tin 
as  upon  the  body.  Sky,  stars,  v 
storms,  fetishism,  flowers,  animal: 
cient  battles,  industries,  occupy 
and  worship  have  polarized  the  sc 
fear  and  affection  and  created  j 
and  pity.  The  superficial,  pheno 
change  but  all  the  deeper  roots  c 
soul  strike  down  and  back  to  a 
that  long  preceded  history.  The 
(mind?)  is  thus  a  product  of  her 
As  such  it  has  been  hamn' 
moulded,  shocked,  and  worked  b 
stern  law  of  labor  and  suffering 
its  present  crude  form.  It  is  co 
with  scars  and  wounds  not  yet  h< 
It  is  still  in  the  rough  and  patchw 
full  of  contradictions,  althougt 
most  marvelous  of  all  the  produc 
nature.  Where  most  educated  anc 
ished  externally,  it  still  has  inner 
where  barbaric  and  animal  imp 
are  felt.  Every  individual  soi 
marked  by  defects,  limitations,  an 
rests,  often  beside  traits  of  marv 
beauty  and  virtue.  None  are  com; 
perfect,  typical;  collective  soul, 
ever,  is  a  sensorium  of  wonderous 
tility  that  reflects  in  its  multi-per 
facets  most,  perhaps  all  that  has 
in  the  world." 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  aut 
conception  of  the  origin  and  evoli 
of  mind  or  soul.  It  is  not  diffici 
see  that  in  giving  an  account  of 
sciousness  it  might  seem  necessai 
eliminate  it  from  a  purposeless  e 
tionary  stream  as  something  alien 
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eddy  or  bayou,  to  disappear  by  the  pro- 
cess of  degeneration — the  process  by 
which  evokition  gets  rid  of  its  useless 
accompaniments  and    outgrown    pro- 
ducts.   It  seems  to  be  written  between 
the  lines  of  this  exposition   that  the 
life  of  each  individual  conscious  being 
is  a  process  of  psychical  degeneration. 
The  philosopher  whom  mankind  has 
long  honored  as  the  bright  particular 
star  of  his  generation  and  period  seems 
to  be  the  best  example  of  arrested  devel- 
opment.    He  whose  psychic  and  phy- 
sical energy  is  like  the  child's,  wholly 
immersed     in     the     objective     world 
with  his  gaze  ever  outward,  is  the  most 
rational    example   of   these    irrational 
warts  commonly  known    as   conscious 
beings.     It  is  necessary,  of  course,  as 
intimated,  to  get  rid  of  consciousness 
in   purposeless  creation.     When  con- 
sciousness enters  the  stream  it  begins 
to  demand  reasons,  which  are  trouble- 
some excrescences  in  a  purely  and  rig- 
idly scientific  explanation  of  the  world. 
This  chapter  on  psychology,  which 
the  author  refers  us  to  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  his  exposition  of  adoles- 
cence rests,  is  interesting,  as  is  every- 
thing that  Dr.  Hall  writes  or  says,  and 
mirrors   his   own   philosophic  concep- 
tions of  man  and  the  world.     It  has 
nothing  to  say  of  God  that  is  compli- 
mentary  more    than    to    assume    that 
there  is  a  "central  source  of  all  being." 
He  credits   (possibly  accuses)   Nature 
with  being  the  mother  of  the  soul.     It 
seems  as  if  Nature  must  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Source  of  all  Being. 

The  book  evidently  assumes  a  mo- 
nistic and  not  a  dualistic  origin  of  "all 
being."  It  seems  to  differ  from  most 
other  theories  of  the  world  in  assuming 
that  this  "source  of  all  being"  has  no 


purpose  in  assigning  to  Nature  the  fimc- 
tion  of  being  the  mother  of  souls,  but 
the  chapter  seems  to  declare  that  mind 
is  working  with  or  in  Nature  in  her 
acts  of  creation.  If  this  be  so  why  not 
assume  that  the  central  source  of  all 
being  is  conscious  mind?  Then  the 
eloquent  description  of  how  soul  came 
into  existence  will  be  reasonable  and 
there  will  be  no  felt  necessity  of  rob- 
bing it  of  its  consciousness.  The  im- 
perfections of  conscious  soul  will  then 
be  marks  of  its  youth  rather  than  of 
its  degeneracy.  It  will  not  be  a  "wart" 
on  "all  being"  but  a  limited  phase  or 
aspect  of  the  Central  Source.  Some 
souls,  both  philosophers  and  scientists 
have  probably  had  their  development 
arrested  by  too  much  specializing.  But 
it  may  be  that  this  arrest  is  the  process 
by  which  the  All  Soul  sought  to  create 
eventually  a  fully  developed  human 
soul.  Why  not  assume  that  this  "Cen- 
tral Source  of  all  being"  is  conscious 
purposeful  mind  which  creates  man 
through  unconscious  purposeless  na- 
ture; if  these  latter  quahties  must  be 
ascribed  to  Nature. 

We  are  only  speaking  at  this  time, 
and  that  too,  extempore,  of  the  psycho- 
logical basis  of  this  truly  great  work 
on  adolescence.  No  man  in  America 
has  been  a  more  persistent  and  consci- 
entious student  of  this  important  stage 
in  the  growth  of  the  child  than  Dr. 
Hall.  He  seeks  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  strictly  scientific  methods 
as  that  phase  is  generally  understood. 
But  there  are  statements  and  implica- 
tions in  his  presentation  of  this  psy- 
chical basis  that  seem  to  reach  beyond 
rigidly  scientific  limits.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer is  an  example  of  a  great  man  who 
had  no  \\os\)'\\.^Yv\.^  lox  ^"cv^j  o>icv^\  K^-^^x  -sw 
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mechanical  explanation  of  the  world'. 
Idealism  was  something  wholly  unin- 
teresting to  him,  and  was  ever  promptly 
rejected.  The  great  man  of  the  future 
will  stand  on  the  boundary  line  between 
mechanism  and  idealism,  and  will  har- 
monize the  two.  If  there  is  one  "Cen- 
tral Source  of  all  being'*  then  the  world 
of  nature,  the  world  of  man,  and  this 
central  source  must  constitute  a  Uni- 
verse, and  harmony  must  be  the  final 
goal  of  evolution. 

We  have  gotten  so  far  today  that  all 
declare  that  the  whole  world  is  kin. 
People  differ  as  to  the  ultimate  nature 
of  the  beings  that  constitute  this  kin- 
dred. It  would  seem  to  some  that  this 
great  work  on  adolescence  has  been  sap- 
ped of  much  of  its  usefulness  by  its 
sapping  the  soul  of  its  consciousness. 
Why  should  one,  we  repeat,  * 'groan  and 
sweat''  under  the  heavy  load  of  writ- 
ing or  of  reading  two  such  ponderous 
volumes  as  Adolescence  in  order  to  bet- 
ter educate  a  wart.  Certainly  mind 
without  consciousness  if  there  can  be 
such  a  thing,  is  not  an  inspiring  object 
of  contemplation. 


Chancellor  Reid's  ad- 
The  Three  R'8.  dress  abounded  in  happy 
Whitlaw  hints   and    at   the   same 

Reld.  time  showed  that  the  re- 

gents have  keen  insight 
into  present  conditions  in  elementary 
as  well  as  higher  education.  He  called 
attention  that  the  state  is  paying  more 
than  43  millions  for  public  education, 
and  said : 

**First,  then,,  we  must  insist  that  the 

common  schools  really  teach,   with  a 

thoroughness  not  yet  so  generally  at- 

tained  as  is  needful,  the  three  things 

that  make  the  common  basis  for  all  sub- 


sequent   work.    Their    pupils 
learn  till  they  really  knozv  how  t 
write,  and  cipher.    Until  you  m; 
solutely  sure  of  that,  let  us  have 
frills. 

"You  have  not  taught  readi 
you  have  made  it  at  least  accura 
tomatic,  and  as  unconscious  as  1 
ing. 

"You  have  not  taught  writi 

you  have  made  it  equally  easy,  < 

exact,  and  besides  have  taught  ii 

out  fads.  Not  only  must  the  cha 

be  legible,  rather  than  obscure 

gant,  but  the  words  must  be  spe 

they  are  now  spelled  in  English 

ture.    No  doubt  there  is  a  place 

scheme  of  the  universe  for  reforr 

even  (pace  our  accomplished  libr 

for  spelling  reformers ;   but  theii 

is    not    in    the   common    school 

Your  business  there, is  to  teach 

the  literature  of  the  English  sp< 

world  has  accepted  —  not  wh 

reformers  think  it  ought  to  ace 

even  believe  it  is  going  to  accept 

'    "Let  us  avoid  the  mistake  of 

ing  the  things  the  child  must  lea 

necessarily  dry  things.     When  tl 

erage  child  is  not  interested  in 

teaching  there  is  something  wronj 

your  methods.     I  would  not  go 

as  a  distinguished  teacher  of  a  f 

generation,  who  declared  that  wh 

in  education  is  hard  is  wrong,  fc 

can     no    more     take     the    neec 

hard  work  out  of  education  tha 

can  take  it  out  of  life.     But  the 

work  in  common  schools  that  is 

is  a  hard  work  that  arouses  atb 

instead  of  dulling  it,  that  tempts 

exertion   and   crowns   it   with  st 

The  hard  work  that  first  puzzle 

then  be\\\\dtT%  ?Ltvd  over  and  over 
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seems  to  stupefy  the  young  brain  has 
either  been  ill  chosen  or  approached  in 
the  wrong  way  and  from  the  wrong 
Mr— The  Bulletifu 


Spdding: 
It  the  educa- 
tional 
Coa^reM. 


A  most  valuable  and 
inspiring  address  was  de- 
livered by  Bishop  Spald- 
ing, of  Peoria,  before 
one  of  the  departments 
of  the  Congress  of  Science  and  Arts 
held  at  the  World's  Fair  during  the 
week  beginning  September  19.  None 
can  read  this  plea  for  universal  educa- 
tion and  then  declare  that  the  best 
brains  of  the  Catholic  prelacy  in  Amer- 
ica are  not  in  accord  with  modern  ideas 
of  education  for  all  the  people.  The 
popular  idea  of  a  Catholic  clergymen's 
view  of  the  world  and  of  his  regard  for 
the  broadest  and  deepest  scholarship, 
^nd  largest  freedom  of  thought  and 
widest  opportunity,  is  all  wrong,  if  we 
may  judge  of  the  thought  and  spirit  of 
^hat  church  by  the  public  writings  and 
teaching  of  Bishop  Spalding  and  Arch- 
Wshop  Ireland. 

We  are  all  coming  to  see  the  wide 
^distinction  between  the  sweet  reason- 
ableness of  freedom  and  the  quite  popu- 
^^r  and  too  prevailing  notion  of  liberty, 
A.S  President  Cook  phrased  it,  "Free- 
dom is  acquisition;  liberty  is  opportu- 
'^ity."  Freedom  is  rational  and  obedi- 
ent to  law;  liberty  is  opportunity, which 
^ay  be  improved  to  the  advancement  of 
^'"^edom,  or  its  destruction. 

The  following  brief  extract  from  this 
^^mirable  address  will  show  to  the 
^^^der  something  of  its  spirit  and  lit- 
^^ary  excellency. 

*The  history  of  the  development  of  a  people 
'^'"  age  is  the  history  of  its  education.    During 


the  last  century  mankind  grew  more  than  in 
the  whole  past.  In  our  hands  a  key  has  been 
placed  that  from  the  beginning  shut  man  out 
from  the  treasure  house.  Sense  of  the  need 
of  education  came  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
world  would  be  governed  more  and  more  by 
the  popular  will.  The  pagan  ideal  was  aristo- 
cratic. It  considered  but  a  class  and  not  hu- 
manity. Christ  was  the  first  humanitarian. 
All  men  should  have  access,  be  taught,  to  the 
rights  of  liberty.  The  past  still  keeps  us  com- 
pany. We  do  not  owe  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  alphabet,  printing,  gunpowder,  the 
discovery  of  America,  or  the  steam  engine. 
It  could  not  have  flourished  at  all  if  its  roots 
were  not  struck  deep  in  th6  past.  It  was  an 
era  in  which  mankind  canie  to  fuller  self-con- 
sciousness. Men  became  aware  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  forces  which  they  had  dicsovered. 
It  was  an  epoch  in  which  the  human  mind  was 
stirred  to  greater  self-activity.  What  had  been 
achieved  was  but  the  victory  of  mind  over 
mater. 

"They  are  mockers  who  talk  of  a  brother- 
hood of  men  and  leave  some  of  them  ignorant. 
Work  is  a  blessing,  but  to  be  condemned  to 
work  ignorantly  and  stupidly  is  degradation. 
All  genuine  popular  movements  are  inspired 
by  sympathy.  Where  the  masses  are  allowed 
to  remain  ignorant  tyranny  is  inevitable.  Pub- 
lic opinion  turned  toward  the  establishment  of 
free  schools.  The  teacher's  profession  has 
evolved  into  a  learned  profession.  He  is  no 
longer  a  pedagogue.  Men  have  come  to  know 
that  the  teacher  is  the  school.  He  who  for 
ages  had'  been  a  slave  came  to  be  the  hon- 
ored among  men.  The  first  requisite  is  to  be 
a  fair,  brave  man  or  woman.  Since  the  end 
of  education  is  the  acquirement  of  wisdom, 
much  depends  on  the  teacher.  Education  is  a 
universal  right.  The  greatest  minds  of  the 
nineteenth  century  gave  their  best  thought  to 
education.  Obedience  is  a  virtue  only  when 
it  is  enlightened  and  free.  Faith  in  education 
gave  the  same  rights  to  women  and  men.  In 
nothing  is  the  present  age  more  superior  to 
all  others  than  in  the  education  of  its  women. 
Germans  were  leaders  in  developing  educa- 
tional ideas,  but  the  Americans  were  first  to 
perceive  that  there  can  not  be  a  free  and  fair- 
minded  people  when  the  women  are  not  free 
and  fair-minded.  In  the  family  the  father  is 
the  head,  the  mother  the  heart.  Right  educa- 
tion is  a  sovereign  thing.  Its  greatest  power 
shall  be  shown  in  giving  women  a  better  out- 
look." 
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« 'Train 
Robbery 
rUde  Easy." 


The  editor  of  the  In-  . 
ter-Ocean  has  a  timely 
editorial  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  publica- 
tion of  one  of  our  popu- 
lar magazines  of  the  details  of  a  suc- 
cessful **hold-up"  of  a  passenger  train 
by  an  expert  in  that  business.  Right 
Rev.  Samuel  Fallows  says,  "The  ar- 
ticle 'Holding  Up  of  a  Train'  is  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  and  demoralizing 
I  have  ever  read.  McClure's  ought  to 
consider  the  .public  morajs  and  public 
decency  before  allowing  such  stuff  to 
smut  their  columns." 

This  article  was  published  last  April. 
On  August  I  the  Diamoild  Special 
St.  Louis  train  on  the  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.  was  successfully  robbed  in  the 
very  suburbs  of  Chicago.  The  plan 
adopted  was  in  every  important  detail 
the  one  published  in  McCliires  Maga- 
zine four  months  before.  The  editorial 
is  a  sharp  criticism  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  matter  pf  this  kind  in  a  maga- 
zine of  social  standing,  though  it  seems 
to  admit  that  nothing  better  could  be 
expected  of  the  "yellow  press.'-  Mc- 
Clure's  published  it  because  it  would 


sell  many  copies  of  that  number.  He 
could  reply  as  did  Cain,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  Cain's  answer  is 
conclusive  with  most  people  in  such 
matters,  we  fear. 

In  education  as  well  as  in  social  and 
industrial  life,  the  idea  prevails  that 
the  press  is  justified  in  reporting  any- 
thing provided  it  be  true.  The  plea  is 
"Let  in  the  sunlight  and  the  air  if  you 
would  eliminate  corruption.  The  truth 
can  do  no  harm." 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
knowledge  of  wrong  doing  is  truth  be- 
cause it  is  true  that  the  wrong  is  done. 
The  injunction  to  "know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free"  does  not 
include  knowledge  of  evil.  It  is  to  the 
evil  that  Pope's  lines  apply : 

"Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

We  have  statutes  that  forbid  the  pub- 
lication of  corrupting  literature  and  pic- 
tures. These  ought  to  be  extended  to 
include  such  vile  stuff  as  this  magazine 
article. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS    AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 


[We  print,  by  permission,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  address  before 
the  Chautauqua  Assembly  in  1903,  that 
those  who  have  read  with  disapproval 
his  Boston  address  may  better  under- 
stand his  views  on  the  question  of  the 
religious  education  of  children.] 

"This  Chautauqua  is  a  part. of  the 
great  missionary  movement  that  began 
with  Christianity  and  moves  onward 
with  Christian  civilization. 

Dr.  Vincent  saw  that  of  the  three 
kinds  of  piety  that  go  to  make  .up  Chris- . 
tian  character  there  was  one  kind  that 
had  been  held  in  abeyance,  and  that  is 
intellectual  piety,  that  piety  which  sees 
God  in  the  world.  It  is  not  inferior  to 
the  other  kinds  of  piety,  in  its  fruits, 
but  it  has  not  had  the  same  stress  laid 
upon  it  in  the  church.  I  will  enumer- 
ate these  three  pieties  and  compare 
them. 

•  First,  the  piety  of  the  heart,  the  spirit 
of  love  and  well-wishing  for  others.  It 
is  a  fountain  of  goodness,  a  fountain  of 
all  that  is  healthful,  this  piety  of  love 
for  all  mankind. 

There  is  also  the  piety  of  the  will, 
which  does  not  content  itself  with  feel- 
ing love  for  men,  but  says :  "I  must  do 
something  for  them.  I  must  lift  them 
up.  I  must  go  and  help  those  who 
stand  in  need.  I  must  see  that  justice 
is  shown  to  those  that  need  justice." 
That  is  the  piety  of  the  will,  the  piety 
of  doing. 

But  these  two  kinds  of  piety  are  not 
all.  Sometimes  we  have  seen  Chris- 
tians that  were  a  little  one-sided;  that 
thought  that  piety  of  the  heart  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  We  have  seen  also 
others  who  thoug^ht  that  piety  of  the 


will  is  all.  Some  of  them  like  to  do 
rather  than  feel,  and  they  feel  a  little 
proud  of  their  doing.  They  look  at 
their  brother  and  say:  '*Your  feeling 
doesn't  amount  to  anything;  go  and 
do  something."  They  lack  the  piety 
of  the  heart,  but  have  the  piety  of  the 
will.  So  we  call  these  people  one-sided 
because  Christianity  is  a  very  broad 
thing,  and  it  should  leaven  the  whole 
man,  and  the  whole  man  is  not  only 
heart  and  will,  but  also  intellect. 

There  is,  therefore,  besides  these 
two  pieties,  also  the  piety  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  piety  of  the  intellect  consists 
in  seeing  the  revelation  of  God  in  na- 
ture and  man.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
Atheism,  and  Materialism,  and  Agnos- 
ticism, which  deny  God  or  at  least 
deny  the  possibility  of  knowing  him. 
The  piety  of  the  intellect  sees  the  per- 
sonality of  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  freedom  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  human  will.  Agnosticism  is 
the  impiety  of  the  intellect.  Now  in 
this  age  of  ours,  piety  of  the  intellect 
is  more  important  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  There  has  been,  it  is  true,  some 
emphasis  laid  upon  this  doctrine  of 
piety  of  the  intellect  with  Christianity 
from  the  beginning.  The  first  five  hun- 
dred years  of  Christian  thought  was  a 
struggle  to  repeat  the  high  doctrine  re- 
vealed in  the  New  Testament,  and  to 
say  over  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
in  the  words  of  a  credd.  Paul  says,  in 
Corinthians,  that  in  the  beginning  there 
was  with  God,  Christ,  the  first-born  of 
the  Father  and  through  him  all  things 
subsist.  It  is  the  same  revelation  that 
John  recorded  in  his  Gospel,  when  he 
says :  **ln  lV\t  be^wvTvxxv^  ^^-s.^  *Ccv^^  <2i^^^ 
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and  the  Word  was  with  God  and  the 
Word  was  God."  That  wonderful 
statement  took  something  near  six 
hundred  years  -before  men  couH  com- 
prehend it  intellectually  and  had  got  it 
stated  in  a  creed.  Now,  that  compre- 
hension of  revealed  doctrine  I  call  the 
piety  of  the  intellect.  In  our  time  I 
say,  this  piety  is  more  important  than 
ever  before,  because  we  have  agnos- 
ticism, against  which  our  piety  of  the 
intellect  must  struggle  —  agnosticism 
which  says:  "You  have  a  great  many 
dogmas  in  your  religion;  you  tell  us 
this,  and  you  tell  us  that,  as  if  you 
knew  all  about  God  and  his  doings,  but 
really  you  don't  know  any  more  about 
it  than  we  do.  All  these  divine  things 
are  things  that  deal  with  the  infinite. 
But  man  cannot  know  anything  about 
the  infinite;  he  cannot  get  the  idea  of 
the  infinite  into  his  finite  mind.'' 

The  century  just  past  has  found  a 
new  aspect  in  nature.  It  has  found  ev- 
oluton.  Isaac  Newton  found  rational 
order  and  system  with  one  principle, 
namely  gravitation,  pervading  all  space. 
Darwin  found  everywhere  a  develop- 
ment going  on  which  makes  for  the 
development  of  individuality.  All  na- 
ture is  a  cradle  for  the  nurture  of  in- 
dividuality in  plants,  animals  and  the 
human  race.  This  is  a  new  commen- 
tary on  the  account  of  the  creation  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  explains 
how  God  creates.  He  develops  from 
the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  the 
rock  to  the  plant,  and  from  plant  to 
animal,  in  his  infinite  goodness  giving 
more  and  more  of  his  own  vital  self- 
activity  to  each  order  of  being  and 
crowning  his  work  with  man  as  his 
express  image.  The  work  of  creation 
ends  with  the  production  of  responsible 


beings,  free  moral  agents  fit  to  receive 
his  revelation  of  nature —  a  new  revel- 
ation not  only  of  God's  sovereignty, 
but  also  of  his  goodness  and  mercy, 
making  mere  matter  to  become  living 
beings  and  the  mere  animal  to  become 
a  moral  personality  in  man — ^a  revela- 
tion of  his  justice  and  righteousness  in 
making  man  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
deeds. 

Dr.  Vincent  felt  that  intellectual  pi- 
ety could  be  fed  on  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  that  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
church  this  would  not  becorfie  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  skepticism.  It 
should  broaden  one's  views  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  make  him  seem  more 
real  to  man,  if  in  getting  the  idea  of 
God's  creation  by  means  of  nature  one 
does  not  lose  that  fundamental  idea  of 
God's  sovereignty  and  transcendence. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  one  were,  in  the 
study  of  science,  to  lose  that  earlier 
idea  so  much  insisted  on  by  Christian- 
ity of  God's  transcendence  of  time  and 
space — the  idea  that  he  is  one  God 
above  time  and  space  and  not  in  the 
same  order  of  l^eing  as  the  world,  they 
would  fail  to  see  nature  as  a  revelation 
of  God's  goodness,  or  as  any  revelation 
at  all.  Worse  than  this,  they  would 
lose  the  insight  into  individual  immor- 
tality, and  the  world  would  then  seem 
to  be  bottomed  on  blind  fate  instead  of 
freedom,  and  on  unconscious  power. 
It  would  then  seem,  as  in  fact  it  did 
seem  to  Schopenhauer,  that  human  life 
is  a  horrid  fnistake^ — full  of  suffering 
both  to  the  finite  and  the  infinite — anni- 
hilation being  the  only  solution  to  na- 
ture and  to  history. 

But  Christianity  made  science  possi- 
ble, for  it  dispossessed  nature  of  its  de- 
mons and    evil    spirits    and    brought 
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about  the  study  of  nature  as  an  imper- 
sonal object.    The  great  principle  of 
Christianity,  the  principle  of  the  divine 
SLS  the  divine  human,  the  doctrine  that 
man  is  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that 
nature  is  a  process  by  which  the  Divine 
Eeing  is  creating  new  individuals  and 
endowing  them  with  the  possibility  of 
«i.scending  into  his  holiness,  makes  sci- 
ence possible.    Now  men  say,  since  na- 
ture is  a  process  created  by  Divine  rea- 
son for  the  purpose  of  nurturing  im- 
mortal souls,  let  us  inventory  it,  let  us 
count  every  step  in  this  process,  and 
tihis   inventory  results   in  natural   sci- 
ence. 

It  is  the  great  mystery  of  vicarious 
atonement  which  forms,  as  we  see,  a 
>'ery  vital  element  in  all  society.  In  so- 
ciety the  individual  builds  himself  up 
"by  what  others  do;    each  one  receives 
lielp  from  some  other,  so  that  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  whole  reinforces  each 
person;    each  one,  adding  what  little 
"he  does  to  the  market  of  the  world,  re- 
ceives in  turn  his  share  of  what  others 
do.    A  person,  let  us  say,  mikes  a  pair 
of  shoes  by  his  daily  labor,  and  he  takes 
(hem  into  the  market  of  the  world  and 
disposes  of  them,  and  then  purcha  es 
in  the  market  what  he  himself  needs; 
he  gets  cotton  from  the  south,  tea  and 
silk  from  China,  coffee  from  Arabia 
and  Brazil,  and  all  sorts  of  goods  from 
all  over  the  world.     He  does  this  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  assistance  of 
mankind,  by  first  specializing  his  own 
industry  and  then  producing  useful  pro- 
ducts;   and  he  is  thus  able  to  supply 
himself  a  great  deal  better  than  if  he 
had  to  raise  all  the  things,  or  manufac- 
ture all  the  things  he  has  to  eat  and  to 
'Wear.     If  every  man  were  a  sort  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  a  Jack-at-all -trades. 


he  would  be  a  very  poor  man  as  re- 
gards skill  in  every  direction,  and  after 
all  he  would  have  no  variety  of  goods. 
But  with  this  market  of  the  world,  each 
one  of  us  labors  as  the  brother  of  the 
one  that  works  in  Brazil,  in  Arabia  or 
China,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Each  one  perceives  in  his  fellow-man 
one  who  can  supply  some  need  of  his 
own,  and  thus  we  see  the  reason  for  the 
navies  of  commerce  that  sal  over  all 
seas  and  bring  all  these  articles  from 
around  the  world. 

Political  economy  with  its  division  of 
labor  also  hints  of  this  deep  and  myste- 
rious dogma  of  our  religion.  Just  as  in 
this  principle  of  vicarious  suffering,that 
deepest  mystery  of  our  religion,  that 
God  sacrificed  himself  in  order  that  we 
human  beings  may  participate  in  him, 
so  in  human  society  you  see  each  indi- 
vidual suffers 'some  things  in  acquiring 
his  life  experience,  but  what  he  suffers, 
other  people  do  not  have  to  suffer,  be- 
cause they  learn  from  him  how  to  avoid 
his  mistakes;  his  experience  goes  to 
some  other  people,  and  he  likewise 
learns  from  their  experience  and  is 
saved,  as  it  were  by  grace.  So  that  not 
only  in  labor  does  this  principle  sive 
men  from  drudgery,  but  it  serves  them 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  in  experience, 
in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  all  these 
higher  spiritual  things,  which  are  more 
important  than  raiment  and  food.  This 
principle  of  vicarious  suffering  shows 
itself  more  wonderful  because  it  is  only 
by  participation  in  others'  experience 
that  each  man  profits  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  race,  coming  down  through  all  time, 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And 
the  more  natural  science  develops  these 
means  of  rapid  communication,  the 
more  it  gets  to  b^  '^^s'saVX^  \c>rt  ^n^\n 
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person,  through  the  morning  newspa- 
per, to  sit  by  hjs  breakfast  table  and 
take  his  survey  of  the  entire  world,  see 
the  total  of  human  life  lived  every  day, 
and  profit  by  the  experience.  In  the 
days  of  our  ancestors  the  men  would 
gather  at  night  in  the  tavern  and  hear 
the  news  of  the  town  and  enjoy  a  low 
kind  of  village  gossip.  They  learned 
something  by  that,  but  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  one  has  the  possibil- 
ity of  learning  now.  This  elevation  of 
village  gossip  is  the  great  function  of 
the  daily  newspaper. 

A  definition  ought  to  be  so  clear  that 
its  statement  carries  conviction,  and 
such  a  definition  can  be  made  of  civili- 
zation. A  people  is  civilized  when  it 
has  formed  institutions  for  itself  which 
enable  each  individual  to  profit  by  the 
industry  of  all  his  fellow  citizens;  when 
it  enables  each  individual  to  profit  by 
the  experience  and  wisdom,  the  obser- 
vations and  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens;  when  it  encourages  each  in- 
dividual to  enter  upon  a  rational  self- 
activity  by  which  he  contributes  either 
through  his  industry,  or  through  his 
observation  and  thoughts  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  with  whom  he  lives. 

But  this  definition  can  be  stated  in  a 
more  technical  manner  to  bring  out 
what  it  contains.  Civilization  enables 
man  to  conquer  nature,  and  make  it  his 
servant;  to  command  the  services  of 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  of  all  the  in- 
organic elements;  to  , command  the 
plant  world  or  vegetation  for  his  uses ; 
to  command  also  the  animal  kingdom 
for  the  sam^  service ;  in  short,  to  com- 
mand the  serv^ices  of  nature  for  food, 
shelter  and  clothing.  Besides  this  con- 
trol over  nature,  civilization  should 
^ive  man  access,  to  the  history  of  his 


race,  access  to  its  literature,  access  to 
its  scientific  discoveries,  access  to  its 
various  inventions,  and  above  all  ac- 
cess to  its  moral  and  religious  ideals. 
Civilization,  in  short,  should  give  man 
command  of  he  earh  and  likewise 
command  of  the  experience  of  the  en- 
tire race. 

In  the  light  of  this  definition  we  may 
approach  the  civilizations  as  they'  exist 
and  inquire  how  far  they  have  realized 
the  ideal,  how  high  they  have  climbed 
on  the  ladder  of  civilization.  At  once 
we  see  how  low  the  tribal  civilization 
is  as  compared  with  the  civilization 
of  Great  Britain  or  France  or  Germany. 
There  is  no  tribal  civilization  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  never  was  one 
which  could  compare  with  these  nations 
in  its  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  min- 
erals, chemical  substances,  and  the  nat- 
ural forces  such  as  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, gravitation.  No  tribe  can  pos- 
sibly command  the  complete  resources 
of  the  world  as  regards  its  vegetable 
and  its  animal  life,  the  products  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  mines.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  tribe  is  too  small, 
and  the  tribe  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  constitution  cannot  co-operate  with 
other  tribes  or  receive  their  help.  It 
stops  at  a  view  of  nature  which  is  a 
mere  superstition.  The  tribe  can  climb 
only  a  little  way  up  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  the  control  and  command  of 
all  the  substances  and  foi^es  of  nature. 
Consequently,  the  tribe  cannot  partici- 
pate to  any  great  degree  either  in  the 
productive  industry  of  the  whole  world 
or  in  its  intellectual  investigations  and 
discoveries. 

Other  forms  of  civilization  above  the 
tribe  can  take  rank  as  higher  or  lower, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
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realize  this  ideal  of  tonquest  over  na- 
ture and  complete  intercommunication 
^with  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  nation 
tihat  lacks  a  gp-eat  commerce  can  be  so 
liigh  in  civilization  as  Great  Britain  or 
^France.  No  nation  that  lacks  railroad 
communication  can  be  so  high  in  civili- 
.zation  as  the  United  States.  No  na- 
"tion  that  lacks  steam-engines  to  per- 
:f  orm  its  drudgery  can  be  so  high  as  the 
xiation  which  has  these  things. 

There  is  another  good  way  of  stating 
^he  criterion  by  which  to  try  a  civiliza- 
tion. A  nation  may  be  far  advanced  in 
its  ability  to  control  nature  and  to  com- 
mand access  to  the  wisdom  of  the  race, 
lut  it  may  do  this  only  for  some  classes 
or  castes  and  not  for  all  its  people.  Such 
a  nation  is  not  so  highly  advanced  in 
its  civilization  as  the  one  that  allows 
<ach  of  its  citizens  to  participate  in  the 
fullest  manner  in  the  nation's  product. 
The  nation  that  gives  schools  to  the 
humblest  classes  of  its  people  as  well  as 
to  its  highest  classes,  or  the  nation 
which  allows  its  humblest  people  to 
govern  themselves  under  just  laws,  is 
a  higher  nation  than  one  which  separ- 
ates the  ruling  class  into  a  government 
apart  from  and  above  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  is  a 
part  of  what  is  called  School  Exten- 
sion— the  continuation  of  school  edu- 
cation after  the  years  of  the  so-called 
school  age  have  passed.    The  years  of 
maturity  in  which  the  individual  citi- 
zen  has  come   into  practical   relation 
with  the  problem  of  life,  are  the  years 
of  riper  judgment.     For  in  this  period 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  in- 
formation learned  in  school  can  be  seen 
in  its  relations  to  life.    How  reasonable, 
^Iien,  it  is  to  have  in  later  life  a  review 


of  school  learning  and  a  system  of  per- 
petual progress  in  it. 

The  actual  number  of  days  in  school 
on  an  average  is  not  very  great  for  each 
inhabitant.  At  the  present  rate  o\ 
schooling  it  is  only  i,ooo  days,  adding 
together  the  results  of  all  our  schools, 
elementary,  secondary  and  higher,  pub- 
lic and  private. 

Short  as  this  term  is,  it  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  in 
fact,  nearly  twice  as  great.  The  number 
of  schools  has  increased  and  so  has  the 
length  of  the  annual  school  session,  and 
the  opportunities  for  the  practice  of 
what  is  learned  in  school  have  greatly 
increased,  so  that  one  is  apt  to  keep 
fresh  in  his  mind  what  he  learned  in 
school  and  come  to  understand  it  better. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  school  development  in  the  United 
States  is  the  phenomenal  increase  of 
public  high  schools  and  colleges.  In 
the  last  thirteen  years  the  number  of 
public  high  schools  has  increased  from 
2,526  to  6,400  and  the  number  of  pu- 
pils from  203,000  to  500,000.  The 
course  of  study  in  high  schools  has 
been  made  more  thorough  and  deals 
with  richer  topics.  In  thirty  years  the 
number  of  college  students  in  each  mil- 
lion inhabitants  has  increased  from  590 
to  1,283 — niore  than  doubled.  When  • 
the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  was 
first  established  there  were  less  than  2,- 
000  high  school  pupils  in  each  million 
of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  past  year  there  were  nearly 
ten  thousand. 

Thes^  facts  are  significant,  very  sig- 
nificant in  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
direction  power  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  citizen  grows  after  his  school 
days  through  Vv\?»  ^yl^^x\^tv^^.   ^\i5^  '^^ 
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school-educated  person  grows  much 
faster  than  the  iUiterate.  Even  the  il- 
literate grows,  although  slowly,  in  men- 
tal power  by  reason  of  his  experience 
in  life.  But  his  experience  is  limited  to 
what  he  can  observe  in  himself  and  in 
a  small  circle  of  neighbors.  But  his 
school-educated  companion  who  can 
read,  and  does  read,  is  all  the  time  wid- 
ening his  mental  view  by  what  he  gets 
from  the  printed  page,  and  growing  in 
accuracy  of  thought  on  account  of  it. 
Hence  it  happens,  after  fifty  years  of 
life,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  the  illit- 
erate has  grown  as  much  by  experience 
as  he  could  by  one  year  of  schooling, 
while  his  literate  companion  has  gp-'own 
at  least  ten  times  as  much. 

In  one  year's  time  the  high  school 
graduate  has  not  made  very  many  ap- 
plications of  his  knowledge,  but  as  the 
years  go  on,  he  starts  new  trends  of  ob- 
servation and  follows  out  threads  of 
causation  and  long  paths  of  genesis  in 
the  growth  of  the  things  and  events 
that  come  under  his  immediate  obser- 
vation. 

The  student  of  higher  education  far 
surpasses  the  secondary  student  in  his 
ability  to  see  lines  of  causality  and  of 
genesis  in  facts  and  events,  and  his 
power  to  accumulate  in  his  life  experi- 
ence from  year  to^year  is  far"  greater. 
His  power  to  see  the  past  in  the  pres- 
ent and  to  predict  the  future  al  a  glance 
of  the  present  situation  seems  miracu- 
lous, after  fifty  years  of  using  his- 
higher  education.  Just  as  Agassiz 
could  see  in  the  scale  of  a  fish  enough 
of  its  character  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  drawing  of  the  fish,  although  he  had 
not  yet  seen  the  fish,  and  just  as  Asa 
Gray  could  divine  the  history  of  a  tree 
fro/71  seeing  it  at  a  single  ghnce.  so  in  a 
thousand  ways  and  in  a  thousand  dif- 


ferent provinces  the  old  man  who  in 
youth  has  been  trained  in  the  college 
and  in  the  professional  school  acquires 
powers  of  seeing  things  in  their  history 
and  in  their  complex  of  relations. 

Wealth  is  a  good  thing  only  because 
it  enables  us  to  grow  wise  and  good — 
only  as  we  use  it  to  develop  insight  in 
ourselves  and  become  more  helpful  to 
our  fellow-men.  It  therefore  is  a  cause 
of  rejoicing  to  us  that,  with  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  production  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  an  immediate 
application  of  the  wealth  to  get  more 
schooling  for  the  people.  Where  an 
average  town  of  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants could  have  sixteen  youths  in 
school  engaged  in  advanced  studies  ten 
years  ago,  today  it  has  twenty-five  such. 

But  the  School  Extension  movement 
is  more  important  than  this  extension 
of  universities  and  high  schools  "be- 
cause it  means  the  continuation  of  book 
education  until  old  age.  It  means  the 
canvassing  of  school  learning  in  view 
of  the  serious  business  of  life.  It 
means  the  uniting  of  the  school  and  the 
church  in  a  legitimate  manner  —  not 
the  splitting  up  of  the  common  schools 
into  parochial  schools  but  the  conduct 
of  voluntary  reading  and  discussion  in 
clubs  under  the  patronage  of  the  church 
in  its  denominational  capacity. 

The  highest  ideal  of  a  civilization  is 
that  of  a  nation  which  is  engaged  con- 
stantly in  elevating  lower  classes  of 
people  into  participation  in  all  that  is 
good  and  reasonable,  and  perpetually 
increasing  at  the  same  time,  their  self- 
activity  and  self-help." 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  above  has  always  seemed  to  the 
writer  a  very  clear  and  convincing  defi- 
nition oi  Ovt\s»\a^xv\Vj,  >NVvos»e  funda- 
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mental  idea,  as  we  apprehend  it,  differs 
from  all  non-Christian  conceptions  in 
the  infinite  value  it  attributes  to  the  hu- 
man soul.  Dr.  Harris  has  reiterated 
this  definition  many,  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent forms  during  his  beneficent  life. 
We  fail  to  see  what  there  is  in  Chris- 
tianity as  thus  defined  that  is  inimical 
to  secular  instruction.  And  yet  Dr. 
Harris  in  his  Boston  address  b,efore  the 
Council  of  Education  said : 

"The  attitude  of  mind  cultivated  in 
secular  instruction  is  unfitted  for  the 
approach  to  religious  truth."  *  *  * 
The  principles  of  religion  and  secular 
instruction  should  not  be  brought  into 
the  same  school,  but  separated  as  widely 
as  possible."  (The  principle  of  religion, 
he  says,  is  authority;  of  secular  in- 
struction, it  is  verification  or  demon- 
stration.) **The  analytic  understanding 
is  necessarily  hostile  and  skeptical  in  its 
attitude  toward  religous  truth.''  *  *  * 
"Experience  goes  to  show  that  the 
school  fails  to  achieve  success  when  in- 
trusted with  religious  instruction." 
*  *  *  <'\Yhen  we  come  to  teaching 
a  live  religion  in  the  schools  we  see  that 
it  must  take  a  denominational  form." 


*  *  •  *  '*A11  the  studies  of  the 
school  addressed  as  they  are  to  the  in- 
tellect are  opposed  to  the  healthful  ac- 
tion of  the  religious  sense."  *  ♦  * 
'* Undenominational  instruction  in  re- 
ligion is  not  to  be  found,"  for  **even  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God  implies 
a  specific  conception  of  him."  *  ♦  * 
"The  prerogative  of  religious  instruc- 
tion is  in  the  church  and  cannot  be 
farmed  out  to  the  secular  school." 

We  publish  the  above  extract  from 
the  address  of  Dr.  Harris  at  Chautau- 
qua one  year  ago  as  an  explanation  of 
his  Boston  address.  The  Chautauqua 
address  seems  to  us  a  much  truer  ex- 
pression of  his  views.  Certainly  there 
is  very  little  in  Christianity  as  he  here 
defines  it  that  should  not  permeate  the 
instruction  in  every  (so-called)  secu- 
lar school  whatever  the  grade.  He 
would  evidently  have  Christianity 
taught  in  the  school,  the  family,  the 
state,  and  the  church.  None  will  sup- 
(>ose  that  Christianity  and  religion 
should  be  as  widely  separated  as  possi- 
ble." Most  of  us  think  of  them  as  en- 
tirely one  and  the  same  thing. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR   AS  A  DISCIPLINE. 


The  September  number  sets  forth  the 
object  of  teaching  English  grammar  as 
an  instrument  in  symbolizing  ideas 
and  thoughts,  and  as  an  aid  to  interpret- 
ing the  language  of  others.  It  has  an- 
other function  which  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  lie  beyond  the  attainments  of 
children  in  even  the  higher  grammar 
grades.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
proper  for  the  teacher  of  elementary 


grammar  to  understand  this  function. 
He  may  be  able  to  open  up  a  vista  to 
some  of  the  brightest  minds  of  the  class 
that  will  otherwise  remain  closed  for 
years  if  not  for  life.  It  is  a  vista  that 
only  a  few  teachers  have  looked  upon, 
and  still  fewer  have  explored.  It  will 
open  the  way  to  a  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  activity  of  mind, 
and  to  aiv  ^.p^T^Q\?A\oxv  <^\  \\Si  nk^^-w^rxSx^ 
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powers  that  no  other  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary  school   even    points    toward. 
What  follows     is     intended     for  the 
teacher  and  not  for  the  children. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge: 

1.  The  knowledge  of  that  which  is 
not  self — looked  upon  as  objective. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  self,  or  the  sub- 
ject that  knows. 

The  former  kind  of  knowledge  is 
regarded  as  objective  to  the  mind  that 
knows  it.  Its  objects  are  seen  as  ex- 
ternal. The  latter  kind  of  knowledge 
finds  its  objects  within  the  mind.  For 
this  reason  it  is  called  subjective. 

Now  the  human  mind  differs  from 
other  forms  of  mind  in  that  it  knows 
itself.  It  can  make  itself  its  own  ob- 
ject. It  can  think  "I  am  myself."  It 
can  say  of  itself  "I  am.'*  No  lower 
animal  can  do  this  though  a  few  of  the 
higher  orders,  which  have  been  domes- 
ticated for  many  generations  seem  to 
approach  nearer  to  a  consciousness  of 
themselves.  Animals  know  themselves 
from  other  objects  but  that  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  knowing  the  self  as  an  ob- 
ject set  over  against  the  subject  that 
knows.  Indeed  if  an  animal  could  do 
this  he,  by  that  act,  would  become  a  hu- 
man being.  It  may  be  that  some  hav- 
ing the  form  of  man  have  not  yet  be- 
come human  beings  in  this  sense. 

The  animal  world  feels,  wills,  and 
judges  in  varying  degrees.  Wherever 
there  is  life  there  is  a  psyche  (soul)  in 
some  stage  of  evolution.  It  seems  as  if 
each  successive  grade  of  psychic  life  is 
a  prophesy  of  the  self-conscious  being 
— the  crowning  achrevement  of  evolu- 
tionary creation  so  far  as  it  has  yet  ad- 
vanced. 

It  is  because  man  knows  his  own 
3cts^  feelings^  and  purposes  that  he  can 


be  educated.  Animals  can  be  trained 
to  obedience  to  definite  sounds,  mo- 
tions, and  other  signals ;  but  education 
requires  that  the  being  shall  be  able  to 
create  ideals,  form  purposes,  and  or* 
ganize  means  for  their  accomplishment. 

An  ideal  is  a  state  of  consciousness 
more  or  less  definitely  defined,  and  so 
set  off  from  other  states  that  it  can  be 
made  an  object  to  be  realized  in  life, 
or  to  be  repudiated,  or  to  be  held  as  con- 
structive material  for  future  use.  Feel- 
ing is  the  primitive  activity  of  con- 
scious soul,  being  an  impulse  to  do  or 
to  shun,  in  order  to  enhance  pleasure 
or  lessen  pain.  Since  it  seeks  to  real- 
ize ends  it  is  will  as  well  as  feeling. 
Since  it  must  plan  to  accomplish  ends, 
it  is  intellect  as  well  as  feeling  and  will. 

These  activities  were  not  differenti-' 
ated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  human 
being  for  long,  long  ages  after  he  be- 
came human. 

So  long  as  feelings  or  impulses  ruled,^ 
and  the  judgment  was  weak,  cries  and 
gestures  were  the  only  means  of  giving^ 
expression  to  consciousness.  Conscious- 
ness awoke,  in  the  present  meaning  of 
the  word,  when  the  judgment  was 
grown  strong  enough  to  compare  ends 
and  to  prefer  one  to  the  other.  In  this 
stage  of  its  evolution  the  human  race 
lived  for  long  ages.  The  present  boy^ 
from  nine  to  twelve  is  probably  the  best 
representative  of  the  mature  man  of 
that  age — barring  the  boys  inheritances 
from  later  ancestors.  When  we  sup- 
pose such  boys  to  have  acquired  expe- 
rience and  physical  strength  that  come 
with  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  were  pretty  well  equipped  for 
the  battle  they  must  wage  for  survival 
against  foes  whether  animal  or  hu- 
man.   Perhaps  this  is  why  there  is  so- 
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little  change  in  the  present  boy  between 
the  ages  of  9  and  12,  con^pared  with 
liis  changes  before  and  after  that  pe- 
riod. The  length  of  this  strictly  boy 
I)eriod  in  the  race  and  in  the  present  boy 
is  greater  than  any  other  "culture 
epoch.'* 

During  this  long  period  of  the  race, 
language  grew  slowly  to  express  the 
slowly  developing  power  of  judgment. 
For  many  ages  the  judging  acts  were 
the  affirming  or  denying  of  likenesses 
between  things  external.     The  grovvth 
of  judgment  in  the  present  child  must 
indicate  the  process  in  general  of  its 
growth  in  the  race.    His  judgment  was 
expressed  by  a  sound,  or  a  gesture,  'or 
by  both.     Then   tivo  sounds — subject 
and  predicate — with  gestures  perhaps. 
Language  was  greatly  advanced  and 
refined  when  a  separate  word  sign  for 
the  connection  existing    t)etween     the 
subject  and  predicate  (copula)  w^as  used. 
When  man  could  think  clearly  the  three 
ideas  that  are  in  a  judgment  he  was 
able  to  use  in  his  conversation  a  word 
for  each  idea.     It  is  suggestive  of  his 
advance  in  knowledge    that    he    bor- 
rowed the  word  that  denotes  being,  or 
existence,  to  connect  those  ideas, — am, 
be,  etc.     In  the  early  Hebrew  history 
Ood  was  defined  as  the  "I  am,'' — the 
^ver  existing.     /  am  affirms  existence. 
So  we  can  see  how  it  would  come  to  be 
xised  to  affirm  any  attribute  of  the  sub- 
ject, as,  I  am  a  citizen;  originally  its 
liter^ly  meaning  might  have  been  /  ex- 


ist a  citizen.  But  the  real  function  of 
am  in  the  sentence  is  not  to  assert  ex- 
istence but  rather  to  affirm  the  predi- 
cate of  the  subject. 

We  have  now  reached  the  simplest 
form  of  the  judgment  and  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  arises  when  the  subject — the 
thinker — recognizes  the  attribute  he  af- 
firms of  himself  as  being  his  own.  He 
and  citizenship  for  example  are  one 
and  the  same  in  respect  to  that  attri- 
bute. Citizen  partially  identifies  him. 
Becoming  conscious  of  this  relation  he 
creates  the  judgment  and  uses  words 
to  express  this  fact  to  others. 

Now  the  entire  science  of  sentence 
construction — which  is  English  gram- 
mar— arises  from  the  need  of  making 
more  definite  to  the  person  addressed 
the  full  meaning  6f  these  three  parts 
of  the  sentence.  This  is  done  by  modi- 
fying elements  of  which  there  are  at 
least  three  general  classes — the  adject- 
ive, the  adverbial,  and  the  objective. 
Each  of  these  three  classes  may  be  a 
single,  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause. 
Nearly  all  the  confusion  in  the  study 
of  grammar  arises  from  the  double 
uses  made  of  these  words,  phrases,  and 
clauses  in  trying  to  make  clear  the 
meaning. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  continue  this 
phase  of  the  discussion  in  the  next  num- 
ber, when  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
show  some  marvelous  conclusions  that 
follow  from  this  power  to  judge. 
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THE  MATERIAI,  AND    THE  NON-MATERIAL. 


GEO.  P.     BkOWN. 


The  last  century  has  been  one  of 
pliysical  research.  It  began  with  the 
sliidy  of  the  laws  of  nature — the  rules 
Mhich  nature  observes  in  the  co-exist- 
ences and  sequences  of  her  movements. 
Bat  it  has  advanced  to  the  study  of  the 
physical  reality  of  that  which  co-exists, 
or  which  goes  before  and  which  fol- 
lows, in  nature's  ever  moving  pano- 
rama. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  reality? 

Until  recently  the  scientist  would 
have  answered  that  it  consists  of  pon- 
derable atoms  of  matter  that  combined 
under  the  influence  of  "chemical  affin- 
ity/' and  in  obedience  to  the  fixed  laws 
of  motion  to  make  physical  objects; 
that  matter  can  be  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  in  quantity  nor  can  the 
atoms  be  divided. 

There  were,  it  was  thought,  atoms 
called  heat,  and  two  different  fluids 
called  electricity,  and  small  particles  of 
matter  thrown  off  by  the  sun  that 
made  light,  but  all  could  be  weighed 
in  scales  sufficiently  delicate.  These 
atoms  and  masses  had  an  attraction 
for  one  another  which  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  matter  each  con- 
tained. All  things  moved  about  in 
space  which  was  empty  except  where 
the  matter  was  found.  Bodies  could  act 
upon  others  at  a  distance,  in  a  vacuum, 
it  was  supposed.  By  this  power  the 
planets  were  held  in  their  courses. 

Modern  science  began  with  the  dis- 
covery that  infinite  space  is  not  empty 
wMiere  unoccupied  by  atoms  or  masses 
of  matter,  but  that  it  is  full  of  a  con- 


tinuous something  w^hich  is  called  ether, 
and  that  light  is  not  matter  but  is  un- 
dulations or  stress  in  this  ether,  as 
sound  is  in  the  air. 

From  the  discovery  that  light,  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  are  respect- 
ively only  slightly  differing  modes  of 
motion,  the  scientist  passed  on  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  these  motions 
can  be  transmuted  one  into  another 
without  loss  of  energy.  But  it  w^as 
still  supposed  until  recently  that  in  or- 
der that-  there  be  motion  there  must  be 
inert  matter.  Motion  was  not 
thought  to  be  other  than  an  inseparable 
attribute  of  a  particle  or  mass  of  ma- 
terial stuff,  and  force  was  the  energ\' 
this  moving  stuff  displayed  in  its  inter- 
action with  other  bodies. 

A  physical  reality  which  exists  inde- 
pendent of  man's  perception  or  thought 
of  it  is  the  bottom  fact  of  physical  sci- 
ence. It  is  at  this  point  that  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  scientist 
and  the  idealist  is  manifest.  The  ideal- 
ist believes  in  reality  but  not  in  a  real- 
ity that  exists  independent  of  mind.  It 
is  psychical  or  spiritual  in  so  far  as  it  is 
at  all.  There  is  no  permanent  physical 
mechanism  independent  of  thought 
The  reality  of  the  universe  is  mind  and" 
what  we  call  physical  reality  rs  b%it  an- 
other phase  or  aspect  of  mind  activity. 

Such  a  reality  as  this  is  entirely  out- 
side of  the  range  of  the  thought  of  the 
physical  scientist,  as  such,  and  utterly 
alien  to  it.  At  this  point  the  conflict 
between  science  and  idealism  is  made 
manifest.     Should  idealism  become  es- 
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tablished  as  knowledge,  science,  as  now 
conceived,  would  cease  to  be. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
that  ether  fills  all  space  and  that  undu- 
lations, or,  rather,  stress  in  this  ether 
is  light,  heat,  electricity,  etc.,  the  prog- 
ress has  been  rapid  toward  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  matter.     The 
most  eminent  investigators  now  believe 
that  an  atom  of  matter  is  not  matter  at 
all,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
commonly    understood    and    was    de- 
fined by  Dalton.     An  atom  of  matter 
is  more  like  an  "electric  charge'*  by 
^vhich   is  meant  an  organized  system 
ot  electric  units  of  force,  and  that  these 
sitoms  differ  from  one  another  in  the 
number  of  these  units,  in  their  arrange- 
ment, and  in  their  motion  relative  to 
1lie  ether  and  to  each  other.  These  dif- 
ferences in  the  atoms  of  energy  are  the 
explanation  of  the  differences    in  the 
substances  resulting  from  their  union. 
The  atoms  of  gold  for  example  differ 
in  the  number  of  electric  units,  or  mo- 
nads, and  in  their  arrangement,  etc., 
from  those  in  silver,  or  in  oxygen,  or 
•n  any  other  substance. 

The  atoms  are  of  immensely  greater 
permanence    than    are    the    substances 
Which  they  form  when  they  are  massed 
together,  but  even  these  atoms  of  mat- 
ter may  be  subject  to  decomposition, 
liach  atom  is  a  system  of  activities,  but 
it  is  not  impossible  for  it  to  be  dis- 
solved  into   the  constitutive   electrical 
Vinits,    though    the    mutual    attraction 
^mong  the  electrical  units  that  consti- 
tute the  atom  is  much  greater  than  is 
the  attraction  among  the  atoms  that 
Constitute  the  material  objects  known 
t:o  perception. 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  all  physical 
scientists  are  in  accord  with  this  view 


of  the  nature  of  the  atom.  It  is  the 
more  advanced  investigators  that  hold  ' 
this  view  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  there 
is  a  general  agreement  among  those 
who  rank  highest  in  authority  that  an 
atom  is  not  material,  in  the  old  sense 
of  matter,  but  that  it  is  wholly  elec- 
trical; that  it  is  a  force  or  activity 
pure  and  simple,  rather  than  a  material 
thing  having  movement  and  consequent 
force.  This  is  a  thing  hard  for  the  or- 
dinary reader  to  conceive.  But  perhaps 
that  same  reader  finds  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  spirit,  a  non-material  some- 
thing, as  an  active  force  in  the  uni- 
verse. Electrical  energy  is  a  moving 
force  that  moves  bodies,  but  exists  in 
the  form  of  an  electric  charge  separate 
and  apart  from  these  bodies.  But  when 
the  physicist  attempts  to  distingfuish  the 
difference  between  an  electric  charge 
and  a"material  atom,*^  the  conclusion 
seems  irresistible  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Indeed  the  advanced 
investigator  declares  that  this  identity 
is  already  established. 

All  material  objects  would  thus  be- 
come, not  material  reality  as  tnankind 
has,  until  recently,  conceived  this  real- 
ity, but  they  are  established  equilibria 
of  positive  and  negative  electric 
charges.  Let  this  equilibrium  be  de- 
stroyed and' the  material  body,  as  it  is 
perceived,  diss6lves  into  its  constituent 
electric  charges  which  are  the  atoms 
of  the  so-called  material  w^orld. 

What  is  an  electric  charge?  This 
cannot  yet  be  answered'  simply  and  ex- 
plicitly. Faraday  described  it  as  a 
"field  of  force,*'  by  which  is  meant  a 
region  or  space,  small  or  large,  which 
is  full  of  lines  of  force,  each  line  start- 
ing from  a  postive  charge  and  ending 
in  a  negative  one.    Larmor  c*a.lU  l\\fc%^ 
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charges  "opposite  strains  in  ether" — "a 
right-handed  and  a  left-handed  strain." 
The  charge  is  simply  the  boundary  of 
the  field  of  force.  One  end  of  any  line 
of  force  within  it  being  positive  and  the 
other  end  negative.  These  lines  repre- 
sent some  structure  or  condition  of  the 
ether  and  can  penetrate  all  space 
whether  it  be  a  "vacuum"  or  occupied 
by  a  material  body.  These  charges  have 
inertia  like  that  of  material  bodies.  • 
When  a  material  body  is  charged,  its 
inertia  is  greater  than  when  it  is  not. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  inertia,  there- 
fore, if  an  atom  of  matter  be  not  an 
electric  charge. 

So  too  there  is  an  electric  momen- 
tum. 

We  are  told  that  we  know  practically 
nothing  of  material  inertia  more  than 
this,  that  it  exists.  It  is  called  "a  prop- 
erty of  matter  which  it  is  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  explain."  Electrical  inertia  is 
better  known.  It  depends  upon  the  field 
of  force.  It  is  not  located  in  the  charge, 
but  is  dependent  upon  a  modification  of 
the  ether  extending  through  all  space. 
The  characteristics  of  material  inertia 
and  of  electrical  inertia,  so  far  as 
knoj^^n,  seem  to  be  the  same,  and  the 
most  prominent  investigators  declare 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same.  Dr. 
Johnstone  Stoney  calls  the  electric 
charge  which  is  isolated  from  a  mate- 
rial atom  an  "electron."  These  elec- 
trons are,  in  all  probability  not  unlike 
the  uncharged  atoms  that  unite  to  form 
all  material  substances.  An  uncharged 
atom  is  an  established  equilibrium  of 
positive  and  negative  forces.  It  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  paragraph 
to  give  an  account  of  the  experiments 
that  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  mat- 
ter,  as  we  know  it,  is  an  equilibrium  of 


opposing  electrical  forces,  or  act 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  a 
matter  in  the  physical  universe, 
can  we  attempt  to  set  forth  the  j 
for  the  certain  conclusion  that 
space  is  filled  with  a  non-material 
thing  which  is  called  ether  (pr 
from  its  fancied  likeness  to  € 
things)  and  that  this  ocean  in 
all  things  float  is  of  the  nature  c 
trical  force,  and  the  source  .of  ' 
so-called  material  things  in  the 

This  revelation  of  the  physicist 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  tl 
ery  physical  phenomenon  in  th 
verse  is  a  mode  of  motion.     It 
about  in  this  all-pervading  ether 
is  itself  not  motion,  and  every  n 
object  is  a  system  of  electrical 
This  is  true  of  all  bodies  and 
atoms  that  compose  them. 

If  now  we  ask,  What  is  fore 
may  answer  that  it  is  somethin 
approaches  more  nearly  to  our  c 
tion  of  spirit  than  "inert  matte 
ever  been  thought  to  do.  It  is 
few  decades  since  every  scienti 
sumed  inert  material  stuflf  as  th 
mate  substance  of  which  all  thing 
made  that  are  made.  Until  ve 
cently  the  human  race  has  livec 
world  of  illusions  concerning,  no 
or  spiritual  things — the  field  fille( 
illusions — but  concerning  those 
that  men  see  and  handle,  "those 
matters  of  fact  among  which  ^ 
move  with  a  most  confident  stej 
a  most  self-satisfied  smile."  Ma 
not  what  our  sense  perception  h 
ported  it  to  be.  It  is  simply  a  b 
of  activities  which  have  no  mj 
inert  substance  as  their  source  o 
If  this  is  not  a  step  toward  an  ide 
interpretation  of  the  world,  it  lear 
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ceptibly  in  that  direction.  Certainly 
"activity  in  the  abstract'*  is  much  more 
closely  allied  to  spirit  than  to  matter, 
as  matter  is  commonly  understood. 

There  have  always  been  two  points 
of  departure  for  men  who  think.    One 
is  that  of  sense-perception  which  leads 
to  an  interpretation    of    the    physical 
world.     The  other  is  that  of  insight 
into   fundamental  ideas,  or  philosoph- 
ical   perception,  which  leads  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  ethical  and  religious 
worlds.  The  final  purpose  of  each  must 
be    the  same,  viz. :  the  explanation  of 
the    worlds  of  nature  and  of  man.   The 
physical  scientist  has  sympathized  with 
the   thought  that  physics  would  lead  to 
a       materialistic    explanation   of   these 
W'orlds.    The  idealistic  philosopher  has 
be^n  trying  to  explain  them  from  the 
Poixit  of  view  of  idealism.    During  the 
^3,st:  decade  physical  science  has  been 
'^OTing  rapidly  toward  a  non-material 
^>cplanation ;    and  within  the  last  two 
y^^rs    philosophy    has    been    brought 
^<^>.vn  out  of  the  clouds  and  will  hence- 
*^^^^h  stand  with  both  feet  on  the  solid 


earth.  Philosophy  may  change  its 
name  for  it  has  recently  received  a  new 
ingredient  that  will  change  its  nature.  It 
brings  man  into  the  thought  movement 
of  the  world  in  a  way  that  has  not  been 
done  before,  and  which  will  help  to  ex- 
plain God  arid  Nature  as  constituting 
with  man  an  all-pervasive  unity.  And, 
more  than  that,  it  gives  reasonable  as- 
surance that  self-consciousness  shall  be 
found  to  be  not  a  "wart,"  a  *'purgato- 
rial  process,''  a  "disease  to  be  eradi- 
cated," but  rather  the  crowning  form 
of  the  evolutionary  process  of  creation ; 
assurance  that  knowledge  shall  con- 
tinue and  increase  more  atit!  rrore,  an  1 
that  the  moving  centers  in  the  work  of 
the  universe  are  not  mere  automatons. 
At  another  time  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  what  are  some  of  the 
inferences  involved  in  the  theory  of  ev- 
olution leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
idealism  rather  than  materialism,  con- 
sciousness rather  than  motion,  is  the 
wltimate  form  of  all  creative  energy, 
human  and  divine. 


A  PRINCIPAL  AND  HIS  WAYS. 


.MARY  E.   FITZGERAI.D,   CHICAGO,  ILI<. 


Once  upon  a  time,  the  "ways"  of  a 
I^'^^incipal  of  Chicago  were  sources  of 
^^e  greatest  dissatisfaction  to  his  teach- 

What  right  had  a  principal  to  require 
^^Xer worked  teachers  to  make  a  record 
^^i  the  standing  of  pupils  in  the  back  of 
"^Vie  attendance  book?  Were  not  reports 
^«nt  out?'  And  what  right  had  he  to 
demand  a  "character  analysis"  just  at 
"tlie  close  of  a  school  year  when  twenty- 


four  hours  a  day  were  not  half  enough 
to  finish  the  regular  work? 

Death  and  marriage  and  transfers 
separated  the  members  of  the  staff  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  Yet  wher- 
ever one  of  those  teachers  is  found,there 
is  found  also  one  or  more  of  Mr.Blank's 
much  criticised  methods,adopted  volun- 
tarily, and  gradually  creeping  through 
the. school  as  the  individual  teachers 
become  impressed  wltK  iVv^  ^An'^^Xs^s^^^ 
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of  it,  until  in  some  instances  the  new 
principle  has  recognized  its  value  and 
made  it  one  of  his  requirements. 

The  teacher  most  violently  opposed 
to  the  recording  of  averages  when  she 
was  obliged  to  do  it,  still  continued  re- 
cording when  the  obligation  was  re- 
moved and  had  reason  to  thank  with 
fervor  Mr.  Blank  for  her  training  in 
that  direction. 

A  boy  failed  in  his  examination  in 
June.  In  September,  the  parents  des- 
perately resolved  to  have  him  go  on,  at- 
'  tributing  his  failure  to  the  teacher's 
'^prejudice,''  presented  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Cooley,  the  superintendent.  His 
record  for  the  preceding  year  faithfully 
kept,  was  produced.  The  teacher  and 
principal  were  accused  of  altering  them. 
The  record  of  the  previous  teacher  was 
produced  which  showe<;J  equally  unsat- 
isfactory work.  A  polite  note  from 
the  superintendent's  office,  stating  the 
case  and  declining  to  interfere  was  sent 
to  the  parents. 

Not  satisfied,  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Har- 
ris, who  investigated  the  matter  on  his 
own  account.  The  records  were  again 
consulted  and  the  case  dropped  Prob- 
ably, even  if  there  had  been  no  records, 
the  case  would  have  been  settled  the 
same  way ;  but  think  what  a  feeling  of 
security  the  teacher  had  who  had  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  back  her  assertion. 

Such  a  case  as  that  might  never  occur 
again ;  or  it  might  occur  when  teachers, 
just  to  satisfy  the  principal  by  filling 
the  spaces,  took  a  half  an  hour  to  make 
a  record  of  the  year's  work,  putting  in 
F.  G.  E.  and  P.  (with  a  large  majority 
of  E.'s  which  are  so  satisfactory  both 
to  pupil  and  parent)  utterly  regardless 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  report. 
Such  cases  have  been  known  and  some- 


how arn  unkind,  or  perhaps  it's  kind, 
fate,  seems  to  look  after  that  sort  of 
teacher.  They  never  seem  to  be  called 
to  account. 

"I  want  you  to  see  how  well  I  am 
doing,''  said  a  girl  to  her  former 
teacher,  exhibiting  with  pride  a  report 
with  no  lower  mark  than  G. 

**How  is  Hazel  doing?"  asked  the 
former  teacher  of  the  present  teacher  of 
Hazel,  three  or  four  days  after. 

'^Miserably!"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 
**She  gets  absolutely  nothing." 

**Her  report  was  remarkably  good," 
said  the  former  teacher  a  little  mali- 
ciously. *'When  I  had  her  she  never 
had  anything  higher  than  *Fair.'  " 

**I  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  mak- 
ing out  her  report  then,"  was  the  reply. 

.The  mistake  was  not  rectified  as  the 
former  teacher  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing later,  "Miss  Berry's  no  good  :  every- 
body pretty  near  gets  marked  Toor'  in 
her  room,  but  in  Miss  Cherry's  room  we 
all  get  'Good.'  "  If  we  were  all  built 
on  the  proper  angelic  plan  such  remarks 
would  not  worry  us;  but  knowing  the 
work  involved  in  making  out  a  consci- 
entious report  we  can  not  help  feeling 
injured. 

Such  a  record  in  the  back  of  an  at- 
tendance book  means  just  nothing,  and 
the  teacher  who  makes  it  has  a  right  to 
complain  of  "wasted  time."  Fortun- 
ately there  are  few  teachers  of  that  kind 
but  every  school  boasts  of  one  or  two. 

The  "character  analysis"  was  another 
source  of  complaint.  To  the  teacher  to 
whom  all  pupils  are  either  good  or  bad, 
no  greater  torture  could  be  devised  than 
the  making  of  a  discriminating  charac- 
ter analysis.  But  in  Mr.  Blank's  school, 
knowing  that  this  had  to  be  done  a 
careful   study  of  the   individual   child 
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/ia<l  to  be  made  day  by  day.     To  help 
the  good  work  along  Mr.  Blank  kept 
ill    his  office  a  book  into  wKich  each 
te-scher  was  requested  to  write  a  brief 
a.crcount  of  her  day's  special  "worries." 
Tlie  work  was  not  pleasant  nor  easy 
t>"uit  its  value,  at  times,  was  inestimable. 
XX'hen  John's  mother  came  by  request, 
declaring  emphatically  that  any  teacher 
^X'ho  sent  for  her  just  because  Johnnie 
cl  Topped  a  pencil  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
sehool  but  in  a  sanitarium,  was  shown 
tilie  sum  total  of  John's  iniquities  ex- 
t: ending  back  into  preceding  years, (pru- 
dent John  havnng  mentioned  but  lightly 
c:>ne  or  two  of  the  least)  she  usually  left 
xvith  a  very  much  modified  opinion  of 
t:he  teacher,  having  in  tow  a  very  much 
depressed  John. 

As  the  whole  system  is  not  possible 

except  in  a  school  w^here  the  principal 

xequires  it,  a  transferred  teacher  was 

obliged  to  modify  it  somewhat.     In  her 

room  the  pupils  are  required  to  write 

upon  a  sheet  of  foolscalp  their  sins  of 

omission  and  commission.     When  the 

list  is  long  enough,  it  is  sent  home,  or 

the  parent  is  sent  for. 

No  pupil  is  going  to  faithfully  in- 
scribe what  he  did  not  do. 

"I  got  my  paper  blotted.  I  forgot 
my  pen.  I  didn't  bring  my  homework. 
I  got  sent  to  the  office  for  snowballing. 
I  got  sent  to  my  seat  for  putting  chalk 
on  James.  I  hit  Mary,"  all  these  over 
and  over,  self -accusations  as  they  are, 
are  more  convincing  than  anything  the 
teacher  can  say.  But  the  root  of  it  all 
is  the  "character  analysis"  required  by 
Mr.  Blank. 

Then  Mr.  Blank  had  such  a  pain- 
fully embarrassing  habit  of  sending  for 
a  whole  set  of  papers  at  the  most  unex- 
pected times.     One  sometimes  wonders 


how  he  ever  knew  all  the  little  weak- 
nesses of  teachers.  "Send  your  spelling 
lesson  for  today  at  once,"  to  the  new 
teacher  was  a  shock.  After  a  while  the 
new  teacher  fell  in  line  and  not  knowirtg 
how  frequent  the  requests  might  be,  had 
every  day's  work  prepared  as  carefully 
as  if  for  a  World's  Fair.  The  result 
was  that  no  one  teacher,  with  a  con- 
science about  slovenly  work,  bore  the 
whole  burden  of  teaching  the  prepara- 
tion of  neat  papers.  Each  teacher  did 
her  share.  The  worJc  being  uniform 
much  time  was  saved 

Exhibition  work,  too,  was  honest 
there,  as  the  work  of  every  pupil  was 
shown.  The  teacher  who  had  two  or 
three  pupils  whose  talent  w^as  being  de- 
veloped at  the  Art  Institute  or  under 
private  teachers,  did  not  carry  oflf  all 
the  honors ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  one 
teacher  to  put  various  names  on  the  pro- 
duction of  one  child  and  send  ten  or 
twelve  clown  to  the  office  as  selected 
specimens  of  the  room.  Each  child's 
best  work  was  exhibited,  be  it  qfood  or 
bad,  so  that  each  child  took  care  to  have 
something  worth  while.  To  the  trans- 
ferred teacher  trained  by  Mr.  Blank, 
imagine  the  sensation  of  discovering 
that  the  teacher  who  did  not  like  draw- 
ing had  a  lesson  or  two  a  year,  and  that 
the  teacher  who  did  like  it  neglected 
other  work  to  devote  herself  to  it,  so 
wherever  she  happened  to  be  placed  a 
double  portion  of  some  work  fell  to  her. 
She  had  on  occasions  wept  because  of 
Mr.  Blank's  ways,  and  now  she  was  on 
the  verge  of  tears  because  of  the  new 
principle's  lack  of  ways. 

One  of  Mr.  Blank's  teachers  employed 
all  her  eloquence  in  bitter  denunciations 
of  "keeping  the  mark  of  each  question" 
in  an  exammat\ow.     "TIW  -^lvcsj^wvX  ^^. 
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time;  the  utter  uselessness  of  it;  the 
keeping  up  of  details  until  one  was 
crushed/'  were  the  topics  of  her  con- 
versations when  two  or  more  of  these 
teachers  were  met  together.  After  her 
transfer  she  reveled  in  the  freedom  of 
putting  a  "glittering  generality"  -at  the 
top  of  a  paper;  she  reveled  for  two  or 
three  months,  after  that  back  she  went 
voluntarily,  to  the  registering  of  each 
mark,  and  spoke  as  eloquently  for  the 
system  as  she  had  formerly  spoken 
against  it. 

"I  like  it  now  because  I  am  not 
obliged  to  do  it,"  was  the  explanation 
she  gave  to  some  inquiring  friends. 
Pterhaps  that  was  as  good  a  reason  as 
any. 


As  Mr.  Blank's  ex-teachers  advanced 
in  years  and  wisdom,  they  began  to 
comprehe'nd  that  each  and  every  one  of 
his  "ways"  had  a  psychological  founda- 
tion and  was  the  result  of  experience 
and  thought.  Probably  he,  sometime 
in  his  long  school  life,  had  had  trouble 
about  "standings;"  hence  the  averages 
in  the  class  book ;  he  may  have  been  a 
victim  of  "exhibitions"  of  the  work  of 
two  or  three  pupils ;  he  may  have  been 
years  evolving  the  plan  of  a  separate 
mark  for  each  question,  which  record 
enabled  him  at  a  glance  to  tell  which 
subject  required  more  attention.  And 
then  they  began  to  appreciate  him  as  an 
educator  and  to  wish  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  absorb  more  of  his  ways. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


BY    DR.    E.    C.     HEWETT. 


Back  As^in  to  School. 

Back  again  to  school,  dears, 

Vacation  days  are  done; 
You've  had  your  share  of  frolic. 

And  lots  of  play  and  fan. 
YouVe  fished  in  many  a  brook,  dears. 

And  climbed  up  many  a  hill; 
Now  back  again  to  school,  dears, 

To  study  with  a  will. 

We  all  can  work  the  better 

For  having  holiday — 
For  playing  ball  and  tennis, 

And  playing  on  the  hay. 
The  great  old  book  of  Nature 

Prepares  us  plain  to  see 
How  very  well  worth  learning 

All  other  books  may  be. 

So  back  again  to  school,  dears. 

Vacation  time  is  done; 
YouVe  had  a  merry  recess. 

With  lots  and  lots  of  fun. 
You've  been  like  colts  in  pasture. 

Unused  to  bit  and  rein; 
Now  steady,  ready,  children, — 

It*e  time  to  march  and  train. 

—Margaret  E,  Sangster, 


The  subject  of  these  verses  is  the 
same  as  the  subject  of  the  verses  we  had 
last  month.  But  you  see  the  subject  is 
treated  in  a  very  different  way.  Which 
way  is  the  more  reasonable?  Which  do 
you  like  best?  Why?  Do  you  know 
whether  the  writer  of  these  verses  is 
living?  What  can  you  find  out  about 
her  ?  Have  you  ever  read  anything  else 
that  she  wrote? 
^  Maybe  you  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  ride  on  a  load  of  hay,  or  to 
fish  in  any  brook,  or  to  climb  up  any 
hill,  during  your  long  vacation.  But 
you  had  "lots  of  play  and  fun,"  in  some 
other  way.  Now,  what  do  you  think? 
Would  it  be  better  to  have  vacation  last 
all  the  year,  and  do  nothing  but  have 
play  and  fun?  Or  is  it  better  to  come 
"back  again  to  school?"  Can  you 
"work  the  better  for  having  hoh'days?" 
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What  is  the  use  of  vacations  and  holi- 
days, anyway? 


What  1  Saw  and  Heard. 

I  have  visited  several  schools  during 
the  month,  of  grades  from  the  kinder- 
gjarten  to  the  high  school.  Many  of 
"these  schools  had  been  open  but  a  few 
days,  but  all  seemed  to  be  completely 
organized  and  regularly  at  work.  The 
students  in  all  the  schools  appeared  to 
iDe  happy  and  industrious;  the  "whin- 
ing school-boy''  was  conspicuous  by 
liis  absence. 

I  found  a. little  class  in  arithmetic 
dealing  with  problems  like  this : 

"A  square  3  inches  on  each  of  its  — 
sides  has  a  perimeter  of  4  inches." 
The  class  supplied  the  blanks  readily, 
and  a  little  questioning  showed  that 
they  understood  that  a  'square  must 
have  four  equal  sides  and  four  right 
angles,  or  "square  corners"  as  they 
called  them.  I  wish  to  commend  such 
an  exercise  as  better  than  many  prob- 
lems often  found  in  our  arihmetics. 

Another  class  of  older  pupils  were 
extracting  square  and  cube  roots,  by 
the  method  of  prime  factors.  They  were 
taught  that,  if  a  number  is  a  perfect 
Square,  it  will  have  an  even  number 
of  each  of  its  prime  factors;   and  that 
its  square  root  will  be  the  product  of 
half  of  each  of  the  prime  factors.  Simi- 
larly,  in  a  perfect  cubic  number,  the 
number  of  each  prime  factor  will  be  3 
or  some  multiple  of  3 ;  and  its  root  will 
iDe  the  product  of  one-third  of  each  of 
its  prime  factors.     My  impression  is, 
that  this  method  of  extracting  roots  is 
^ot  used  as  much  as  it  might  well  be. 
If  the   student  is  expert  in  resolving 
'    numbers  into  their  prime  factors, — as 


he  ought  to  be, — he  can  often  find  roots 
in  this  way  much  more  readily  than  by 
the  "Rules"  commonly  given. 

A  class  of  the  eighth  grade  were  ana- 
lyzing sentences  in  the  usual  way.  They 
seemed  to  understand  their  work,  and 
did  it  readily  and  well.  The  peculiar 
thing  about  the  work  was  that  the 
teacher  stopped  occasionally  to  ask  the 
pupils  the  meaning  of  the  sentences 
they  were  dealing  with.  For  instance 
when  they  read,, "No  two  eyes  see  the 
same  thing,"  they  were  asked  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence ;  when  the 
word  "Napoleon"  occurred  in  one  of  the 
sentences,  they  were  asked  to  tell  some- 
thing about  Napoleon.  This  feature 
pleased  me.  I  believe  the  teacher  should 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  see  that 
pupils  do  no  blind  work.  But,  of  course, 
there  is  danger  that  incidental  matter 
may  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  time  that 
should  be  given  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

I  saw  exercises  in  drawing,  in  classes 
of  several  grades;  and  the  point  that 
struck  me  was  that  they  were  all  draw- 
ing from  objects.  I  can  remember 
when  ^  the  few  drawing  exercises  in 
schools  consisted  almost  wholly  in  the 
mere  copying  of  pictures  from  a  book. 
Which  way  is  best?  In  one  room  of 
about  the  fourth  grade,  I  was  pleased 
to  see  an  astronomical  diagram  on  the 
board,  showing  the  relation  of  some  of 
the  planets  to  the  sun. 

How  about  reading?  I  have  heard 
several  classes,  but  none  of  the  higher 
grades.  Some  of  the  work  was  very 
well  done;  but,  in  almost  every  case, 
the  positions  were  not  very  good,  the 
books  were  held  too  low,  and  the  enun- 
ciation lacked  clearness  and  force.  In 
one  class  of  about  the  fourth  grade,  the 
pupils  were  made  to  show  tVv^t  l\\ft.^  vccv- 
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derstood  what  they  were  reading,  by 
the  careful,  searching  questions  of  the 
teacher;  but  their  expression  was 
hardly  up  to  their  understanding.  An- 
other class  of  the  third  grade  were  read- 
ing about  the  boyhood  of  George  Wash- 
ington; and  much  the  same  might  be 
said  about  their  work  as  I  have  said 
about  the  last  class.  But  a  class  of  a 
higher  grade  ^were  attempting  to  read 
Hale's  **Man  Without  a  Country;"  and 
they  were  making  very  poor  work  of 
it.  I  could  see  no  evidence  that  they 
had  any  true  conception  of  what  they 
were  reading.  They  could  not  pro- 
nounce many  of  the  words,  ^nd  they 
utterly  failed  to  give  the  sense  by  their 
stumbling,  indistinct  utterance.  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  whether 
their  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  piece  was  too  hard  for  them,  or 
whether  it  was  due  simply  to  lack  of 
study  and  drill.  As  I  have  said  before, 
I  think  there  is  a  crying  need  for  re- 
form in  reading,  in  our  schools. 

I  saw  several  things  that  would  have 
given  an  old-time  teacher  the  "shivers," 
but  which  I  approved.  A  teacher  was 
giving  a  class  of  beginners  a  lesson  in 
reading.  She  wrote  on  the  board,  suc- 
cessively, such  words  as  "stand,  sit, 
jump,  run,  etc.,"  and  then  required  the 
pupil  to  do  what  the  "chalk  said."  And 
they  did  it  with  promptness,  spirit  and 
enjoyment.  Then  they  were  asked  to 
point  out  the  word  as  each  act  was  per- 
formed. And  there  was  no  disorder. 
That  teacher  had  simply  learned  the 
truth  that  "ideas  may  be  wiDrked  into 
the  head  through  the  legs."  Another 
teacher  in  a  higher  grade  was  giving 
the  children  exercise  just  before  recess, 
and  she  wrote  her  directions  on  the 
board  instead  of  speaking  them.    This 


was  a  good  training  in  attention.  Then, 
if  prompt,  accurate  performance  is  in- 
sisted upon,  the  sport  has  another  good 
educative  effect.  I  saw  several  children 
of  the  lower  grades  running  as  directed 
about  the  room,  at  different  times.  They 
ran  swiftly  and  lightly,  and  enjoyed  it. 
But  in  one  school  a  majority  of  the  lit- 
tle pupils  said  they  would  rather  read 
than  run.  In  one  room  of  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  grade,  the  pupils  were 
naming  the  things  brought  to  town  by 
the  railroads.  They  did  some  thinking. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  found  excel- 
lent order  in  all  the  schools,  without  ex- 
ception, and  a  cheerful,  -happy  spirit. 
The  rooms  were  all  clean,  no  litter  on 
the  floor.  I  saw  several  pupils  of  their 
own  notion  taking  scraps  of  paper  to 
the  waste  baskets;  and  all  the  black- 
boards were  neat  and  clean,  except  for 
permanent  writing  upon  them. 


Attention. 

I  think  I  have  said  before  in  these 
Hints,  some  of  the  things  I  am  about  to 
say  now.  But  the  matter  of  attention 
is  so  important,  so  fundamental  in  the 
w^ork  of  education,  that  a  little  repeti- 
tion on  this  topic,  if  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary, is  excusable. 

The  truth  is,  notwithstanding  that 
teachers  often  fail  to  realize  it,  that  ab- 
solutely nothing  can  be  done  in  a  class, 
to  any  profit  at  all,  until  the  attention 
of  the  class  is  secured.  And,  if  the  at- 
tention of  the  class  wanders,  a  wise 
teacher  will  attempt  nothing  more  until 
attention  is  restored. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  our- 
selves what  \ve  mean  exactly  by  atten- 
tion. I  mean  the  turning  of  the  mind's 
energies  w-holly  to  the  thing  in  hand, — 
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this  is  perfect  attention.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  attention  may  be  secured  in 
two  ways.  It  may  be  attracted,  as  when 
one  fires  a  pistol  m  a  crowd,  or  in  other 
less  violent  ways.  This  is  involuntary 
sittention,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  that 
little  children  can  give.  It  is  of  no  use 
^o  command  little  children  to  attend, 
although  they  may  be  asked  to  look  at 
^•ou.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  ask  for 
their  attention :  you  must,  in  some  way, 
attract  it. 

But  attention  is  just  as  essential  to 
any  profitable  work  in  the  case  of  little 
children  as  in  the  case  of  any  one  else. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  that,  when  lit- 
tle children  do  attend,  they  attend  most 
thoroughly;  but  you  must  not  expect 
to  hold  their  attention  to  the  same  thing 
for  any  long  time. 

Older  people  may  give  attention  by 
the  exercise  of  sheer  will  power.   This 
is  voluntary  attention,  and  it  may  be 
more  or  less  complete.    Now,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  inquire  how  the  will  acts  in 
compelling  attention.   Does  it  take  hold 
of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  as  one 
might  grasp  a  crow-bar,  and  turn  them 
to  the  thing  desired,  as  it  were,  by  me- 
chanical force  ?  I  think  not ;   rather  we 
attend  to  any  one  thing  by  shutting  the 
rtiind  off  from  everything  else.   This  is 
Why  a  boy  sometimes  puts  his  fingers 
in  his  ears  when  he  turns  to  his  book 
cletermined  to  study  faithfully. 

The  mental  current  flows  on  con- 
stantly whether  we  are  thinking  hard, 
Or  only  day-dreaming.  To  my  mind, 
t:his  movement  seems  much  like  .the 
xnoving  of  a  stream  of  water.  In  day- 
dreaming, or  revery,  the  mind's  move- 
^nent  is  like  that  of  the  stream  flowing 
Xmobstructed  down  the  valley.  It  may  be 
pleasant  enough,  but  it  does  no  work. 


When  we  want  a  stream  of  water  to 
work,  we  must  put  a  dam  across  it  and 
allow  it  no  avenue  of  escape  excejpting 
where  the  water-wheel  is  put.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  the  mind's  current,  the 
voluntary  attention  is  like  the  dam.  If 
it  is  perfect,  the  whole  force  of  mind 
goes  to  the  point  desired.  Imperfect  at- 
tention is  like  attempting  to  run  a  mill 
with  water  behind  a  leaky  dam. 

Much  is  said  of  late,  by  writers  on 
education,  about  interest.  Now  interest 
and  attention  are  closely  related  to  each 
other;  and  both  are  necessary  in  any 
successful  mental  effort.  Two  things 
are  true.  If  we  are  now  interested  in  a 
thing,  we  shall  attend  to  it.  But,  if  we 
compel  ourselves  to  attend  to  some- 
thing in  which  we  have  no  present  in- 
terest, we  shall  surely  find  our  interest 
in  that  thing  increasing,  if  it  is  any- 
thing worthy  of  interest.  What  student 
who  has  set  himself  down  resolutely  to 
study  a  lesson  in  which  he  had  no  pres- 
ent interest  whatever,  has  not  found  his 
interest  in  that  lesson  growing,  until  it 
sometimes  becomes  almost  fascination? 


Fun. 

One  of  the  things  I  noticed,  but  did 
not  speak  of,  in  my  visits  to  the  schools 
this  month,  was  the  behavior  of  the  pu-  ^ 
pi  Is  at  recess,  in  several  of  the  schools. 
They  ran,  they  shouted,  they  played 
games,  and  had  any  amount  of  fun. 
But  I  saw  not  a  single  instance  of  real 
rudeness,  nor  any  attempt  of  any  one  to 
play  a  mean  trick  on  another.  How 
different  from  some  things  I  used  to 
see  when  I  was  a  boy!  Good,  clean, 
hearty  fun  is  good  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  for  men  and  women,  too. 

But  many  people  Vva-ve.  w^n^x  ioroisA 
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out  that,  while  fun  is  excellent  in  its 
place,  fun  as  an  occupation,  or  pursuit 
in  life,  is  not  desirable;  it  is  poor  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  when  fun  is  made  a  busi- 
ness, it  soon  ceases  to  be  fun.  Another 
terrible  mistake  is  made,  when  that 
which  causes  discomfort  or  pain  to  an- 
other,— brute  or  human  being, — is  re- 
garded as  fun.  Much  of  what  is  some- 
times called  fun  is  simply  foolishness; 
but  any  so-called  fun  that  causes  pain 
is  devilishness, — there  is  no  other 
proper  word  for  it.  And  how  much  of 
this  kind  of  fun  we  witness.  Although 
I  am  willing  to  grant  that  it  is  often 
due  to  mere  thoughtlessness.  Here  are 
some  points  that  teachers  ought  to  ap- 
preciate, and  to  make  clear  to  their 
pupils. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  what  I  have 
called  devilish  fun  is  not  as  common 
now  as  it  used  to  be.  Most  of  the  old- 
fashioned  "college  pranks''  were  of  this 
kind.  But  it  exists  yet.  I  read  this  very 
day  that,  in  a  neighboring  State  Uni- 
versity, the  Sophomores  "  took  Fresh- 
men from  their  beds,  ducked  them  in  a 
neighboring  creek,  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated them.  If  the  authorities  do  their 
duty,  several  of  those  "Sophs"  will 
have  leave  of  permanent  absence  from 
that  institution. 


Punishment,  Ag:ain. 

I  w^ant  to  say  a  few  wbrds  more 
about  punishment,  in  addition  to  what 
I  said  last  month.  The  objects,  or  pur- 
poses, of  punishment- are  properly  three 
in  number,  viz.,  ist,  justice,  to  bring 
back  upon  the  offender  the  fruit  of  his 
own  doing ;  2d,  the  deterring  of  others 
from  the  committing  of  like  offences; 
jd^    the  reformation    oi   the   offender 


himself.  In  the  home  and  the  school, 
the  first  of  these  may  be  left  out  of  the 
account,  but  in  the  state,  it  is  first  in 
importance. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
no  punishment  should  ever  be -inflicted 
except  for  a  specific  offence.  It  is  an  in- 
justice and  an  abomination,  to  punish  a 
'boy,  or  any  one  else,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  bad  boy.  I  have 
sometimes  heard  a  teacher  tell  a  boy 
whom  he  had  punished,  something  like 
this :  "Well,  if  you  did  not  deserve  this 
whipping,  you  have  done  lots  of  things 
that  you  ought  to  have  been  whipped 
for,  and  this  can  go  for  them.'*  I  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  any  teacher 
or  parent  who  looks  at  things  in  this 
way. 

In  order  to  reform  an  offender,  a 
punishment  must  have  a  deeper  effect 
than  a  mere  smart.  It  must  bring  him 
to  a  more  rational  view  of  himself  and 
his  conduct,  and  must  lead  him  to  a  de- 
termination to  reform,  which  shall  be 
strong  enough  to  result  in  a  strenuous 
effort  actually  to  reform.  Like  every 
other  effort  at  discipline,  or  instruction, 
it  will  be  useless  unless  it  acts  through 
the  one  who  receives  it,  and  not  merely 
upon  him.  This  is  a  general  principle 
that  the  teacher  should  never  forget. 


A  Wider  Meanins: 

According  to  views  current  fifty 
years  ago,  the  work  of  the  schools  was 
very  simple.  It  merely  meant  the  teach- 
ing of  some  of  the  "common"  branches, 
notably  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic, often  called  the  three  R's,  together 
with  enforcement  of  "good  order"  in 
the  schools.  In  the  enforcement  of  this 
good  order,  means  were  often  employed 
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that  were  anything  but  such  as  belong 
to  good  order  in  themselves. 

Now,  ho\vever,  we  have  come  to  see 
that  school  education  has  a  much  wider 
scope  than  is  indicated  above.  To  use  a 
common  phrase,  we  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  we  "Send  the  whole  boy"  to 
school.  This  means,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  all  the  boy's  faculties  of  mind  and 
"body  are  to  be  trained  and  disciplined. 
In  other  words,  he  is  to  be  led  into  the 
formation  of  right  habits  of  body,  intel- 
lect and  will.   And  we  believe  that  this 
is  the   standard   which   every  .teacher 
should  set  before  himself  for  attain- 
ment.   The  building  of  right  habits  is 
the  great  business  of  our  teachers.  And 
they  should  seriously  ask  themselves,  in 
regard  to  any  proposed  act  of  either  in- 
struction or  discipline,  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  thing  on  the  pupil's  habits? 
But   this   enlarged    view   of    school 
work  appears  to  have  led  some  people 
to  believe  that  the  schools  alone  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  the  pu- 
pils,— a  most  pernicious  idesC  ignoring 
the  responsibilities  of  home,  church  and 
society  in  this  respect.   Again,  this  en- 
larged view  would  seem  to  mean  to 
some  people,  that  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  and  research  should 
be  represented   in  the  public  schools. 
This  had  led  to  the  over  crowding  of 
the  curriculum  in  many  cases,  some- 
times relegating  the  old,  fundamental 
studies  to  the  back-ground.    Arid  some 
of   our  moral   reformers   have   seized 
Upon  this  enlarged  idea  as  a  ground  for 
the  demand  that  much  of  our  school 
vvork  should  be  devoted  directly  to  the 
advancement  of  reform  movements, — 
forgetting    apparently    that    the    true 
work  of  the  school  is  to  form,  not  to 
deform. 


Still,  notwithstanding  these  mistakes, 
which  might  naturally  be  expected,  it 
is  well  that  this  wider  view  has  come^ 
and  has  come  to  stay,  and  to  grow.  We 
do  send  the  whole  child  to  school.  And 
the  child  is  the  germ  of  the  future  man 
or  woman.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
teacher,  therefore,  should  be  to  make 
the  best  specimens  possible  of  men  and 
women,  out  of  the  children  committed 
to  his  care. 


Solutions. 

I  have  received  several  solutions  to 
the.  problem  given  in  our  last  number, 
— two  of  which  I  here  give  exactly. 

FIRST    SOI^UTION. 

1.  Int.  Dr.  "Maker"  on  $1.00  extended  2  mo8.= 
$O.OIO^i 

2.  Int.  Cr.  "Maker*'  on  $1.00  prepaid  Aug.  11= 
1.008  Ji 

8.  Sum  prepaid  "Cr."  int.  to  equal  "Dr."  int.= 

4.  Sum  involved  to  extend  $100  21  mo8.=$4^ 

1.  S4|\=Sum  involved  to  extend  $1.00  2  mos. 

2.  $100.=   "        "  "       "     $24  70{9  2  moB- 
8.  $100.=  "        "        to  prepay  $75,29/^  Aug.  11 

L.  W.  M.,  Dixon,  111. 

SECOND  SOI.UTION. 

The  payment  was  made  ^  of  a 
month  before  due,  the  balance  to  run 
2  months  after  due.  The  lender  gets 
the  use  of  the  present  payment  for  Yz 
of  a  month,  but'  gives  the  borrower  the 
use  of  the  deferred  payment  for  two 
months.  Hence,  the  problem  is :  Divide 
$ioo  into  two  parts  such  that  ^  of  the 
one  equals  twice  the  other.  One  num- 
ber is  three  times  the  other,  or  $75  and 

$25. 

The  6%  was  doubtless  put  in  as  an 
irrelevant  gumption  snag.     S.  Y.  G., 
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R.  H.  B.,  of  Denver,  Col.,  takes  the 
two  months  as  6i  days,  from  Septem- 
ber I  to  November  i.  Hence,  he  divides 
the  $ioo  into  two  parts  in  the  ratio  of 
6 1  to  20.  His  answer  is  slightly  differ- 
ent, therefore,  from  that  of  S.  Y.  G. 
He  also  says :  "Rate  of  interest  is  not 
tack  an  arithmetical  problem. 

These  solutions  are  made  by  eminent 


teachers ;  and  they  illustrate  the  di 
ent  ways  in  which  different  minds 
tack  an  arithmetic  problem. 

If  we  take  the  two  months  of  30  < 
each,  evidently  the  $100  must  be 
vided  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  ^,  or  of 
2,  or  3  to  I,  as  S.  Y.  G.  has  done. 

E.  C.  I 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOY.* 


CLARA    KERN    BAYLISS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MARVELS  OF  CELL  GROWTH.     • 

We  niust  pause  here  to  note  in  the 
growth  of  cells  several  other  points 
which,  hint  that  Nature  was  already 
planning  for  the  boy  something  diviner 
than  a  mere  body.  We  have  seen  that 
vegetable  life  begins  in  a  single  cell 
of  protoplasm,  and  that  this  cell  eats 
earth,  drinks  water,  and  breathes  air, 
making  more  substance  like  itself,  and 
placing  this  new  substance,  particle  by 
particle,  within  its  walls,  until, the  cell 
grows  large  and  runs  a  partition 
through  the  middle,  thus  becoming  two 
cells. 

Now  when  the  cell  takes  nourishment 
and  grows  it  is  working  for  another  cell 
as  well  as  for  itself.  When  several  cells 
'  are  growing  together,  each  cell,  though 
it  acts  independently,  changes  its  shape 
and  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  and  even 
changes  its  plan  of  work  in  order  to  fit 
into  its  place  in  the  building  up  of  the 
cells,  and  to  help  in  doing  the  work 
common  to  them  all.  This  is  well  worth 
your  notice,  because  right  here,  in  this 
conduct  of  the  cell  began  what  might  be 


called    Consideration    of    the    C 
Fellow, 

In  discussions  of  the  labor  que* 
you  hear  a  g^eat  deal  about  "the  st 
gle  for  life'*  which  is  generally  ii 
preted  as  a  selfish  fight  for  a  livii 
every  rnan  for  himself ;  and  in  stud 
the  history  of  plants  and  animals 
read  about  **the  survival  of  the  fitt 
by  which  is  meant  the  same  t\ 
Therefore  .  you  should  remember 
far  back  in  the  early  ages,  when 
struggle  for  life  began  in  the  first 
that  ate  and  grew,  there  also  began 
work  and  thought  for  others,  w 
has  come  down  through  the  centi 
hand  in  hand  with  the  regard  for 

Notice  too  that  if  the  cells  hac 
worked  for  and  with  each  other, 
never  could  have  built  themselves 
plants  and  animals,  nor  could  1 
have  been  anything  except,  here 
there,  some  lonesome  single  cells 
must  soon  have  died  out.  And  evei 
tient  Nature  would  have  laughed  a 
folly  of  replacing  them ;  for  consic 
tion  of  others  is  an  imperative  cond 
of  continuous  survival  and  success 

]\raking  the  cell  grow  and  divic 


^Copyright  by  the  author. 
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this  way  is  the  happiest  thought  Nature 
ever  had.  It  sweetened  the  whole  uni- 
verse, and  made  it  worth  while  to  go  on 
^with  the  work,  for  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  all  the  love. and  helpfulness  in 
the  world :  without  it,  the  creature  that 
^vas  being  made  would  have  been  of  lit- 
tle value  and  the  sooner  the  labor 
ceased,  the  better. 

This  same  regard  for  others  that  was 
working  itself  out  in  the  plant  cell  is  , 
what  causes  people  to  care  for  their 
children,  to  help  their  friends,  give  to 
the  poor,  and  rescue  those  in  danger.  It 
is  this  that  renders  ydu  kind  and  useful ; 
that  makes  you  wish  to  share  your  en- 
joyment with  others  whenever  you  look 
upon  something  beautiful  or  learn 
something  new;  this,'  that  makes  life 
worth  living. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  noticeable 

thing  about  cells.    You  have  learned 

that  it  was  a  dumb  will  which  gave 

form  to  minerals  and  caused  plants  to 

have  roots,  leaves  and  branches.    That 

is,  it  was  the  need  of  these  parts  which 

caused  them  to  be.     The  plant  rould 

nourish  itself  better  if  it  had  them,  so  it 

Unceasingly  yearned  for  them  till  they 

Came.  Ability  to  do  things  had  to  await 

tlie  massing  of  cells. 

When  groups  of  cells  began  to  make 

branches  and  leaves  in  order  better  to 

do  the  work  which  the  whole  plant  had 

to  perform,  they  were  differentiating, 

or  taking  a  certain  part  of  the  work 

vapon  themselves ;   preparing  to  become 

organs    with    special    functions.     And 

sfter  the  cells  in  any  part  of  a  plant  or 

animal  have  performed  a  certain  act 

again  and  again,  it  becomes  a  necessity 

of  their  nature  and  they  continue  to  do 

Avhat  their  ancestor-cells  did  in  the  same 

situations;    and  every   little    spore   or 


seed  grows  into  a  plant  like  the  one 
from  which  it  came,  and  does  not  allow 
its  kind  to  die  out. 

(Yet  zvhy  does  the  plant  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  its  forefathers?  Hozv 
does  the  seed  carry  over  to  the  baby 
plant  this  memory  of  the  way  in  which 
its  mother  dressed  and  did  her  work?) 

But  the  plant  can  also  change  its  de- 
sires to  fit  the  circumstances;  can 
change  its  mind  as  we  do.  In  a  warm 
climate  it  can  decide  to  keep  its  leaves 
and  bear  more  than  one  crop  a  year, 
and  in  a  cold  climate  it  can  shed  its 
leaves  and  bear  only  one  crop  of  fruit. 
And  yet  it  requires  several  generations 
for  the  slow-acting  will  of  the  plant  to 
make  these  changes. 

This  power  of  the  cell  to  change  its 
desires  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  case,  and  to  do  what  is  necessary  in 
the  situation  in  which  it  finds  itself  is 
what  we  call  Adaptability  to  Environ- 
ment. It  makes  the  best  of  its  situation 
or  opportunity.  It  is,  probably,  this 
power  which  has  made  different  kinds 
of  species  of  plants  and  animals.  For 
when  the  cells  containing  a  plant  or  an 
animal  found  themselves  in  some  new 
situaition,  they  set  to  work  to  modify 
the  customs  they  had  inherited  from 
their  parents  in  such  manner  as  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  and  to  enable 
themselves  better  to  live  there;  they 
grew  deeper  roots,  longer  leaves,  thicker 
hair,  or  different  teeth,  and  thus  made  a 
new  species. 

But  not  even  yet  have  we  learned  all 
the  wonders  of  the  little  cell.  There 
was  one  other  very  desirable  quality 
which  could  not  come  into  existence  too 
early.  The  whole  universe  must  move 
without  discord;  and  so,  by  putting 
electric  polarity  into  iSk  IVvvcv^s^'^-^Vxk^^ 
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breathed  into  plants  and  animals,  and 
even  into  dead  world-stuff,  a  love  of 
rhythm  and  harmony.  You  know  what 
rhythm  there  is  in  the  beating  of  the 
waves,  and  how  the  worlds  move  in  ex- 
act time,  so  that  the  revolution  of  a 
planet  or  the  return  of  a  comet  can  be 
calculated  to  the  minute  thousands  of 
years  in  advance. 

And  this  love  of  working  in  rhythm 
begins  in  the  very  lowest  forms  of  life. 
In  the  slime  of  pools  you  may  see  the 
tiny  green  spores  of  the  confervae  mov- 
ing rapidly  about  like  animals.  They 
approach  in  pairs,  touch  each  other, 
and  retreat;  approach,  touch,  and  re- 
treat again,  as  though  moving  to  music. 
Then  four  instead  of  two  go  through 
the  same  movements,  and  at  last  the 
whole  company  dance  together. 

If  you  watch  a  swarm  of  insects  you 
may  see  that  they  dance  in  the  air. 
Companies  of  tiny  green  flies  spend 
many  a  summer  afternoon  up  among 
the  treetops,  approaching,  balancing, 
circling  about  each  other,  darting  off  to 
the  edge  of  the  group  and  going 
through  the  same  fantastic  movements 
vVith  other  comrades;  the  whole  com- 
pany moving  now  fast,  now  slow,  now 
hanging  almost  motionless,  now  rush- 
ing with  great  swiftness  to  another  por- 
tion of  the  ring;  moving  always  in 
graceful  time  with  each  other. 

The  higher  animals  love  music  also. 
Horses  will  dance  when  they  hear  it, 
and  birds  have  the  sense  of  rhythm  de- 
veloped to  such  a  degree  that  many  of 
them  are  charming  songsters.  They 
likewise  love  music  made  by  man.  A 
strain  on  a  musical  instrument  will  set 
a  canary  to  singing,  and  the  bluejay 
will  perch  outside  a  window  where 
someone  is  playing  the  piano  and  will 


utter  a  succession  of  soft,  sweet  notes 
like  the  prelude  to  a  plaintive  melody, 
so  m'usical  that  you  would  never  dream 
they  could  come  from  a  blue  jay's 
throat. 

.  There  are  many  other  examples 
which  I  could  cite,  but  these  are  enough 
to  show  what  harmony  Nature  put  into 
her  work  from  the  outset.  She  meant 
that  the  boy  should  be  part  of  an  all- 
pervading  harmony,  and  she  gave  to 
even  inorganic  mineral  matter  a  polar- 
ity and  rhythm  so  that  all  around  him 
should  sound  a  universal  melody  which 
should  swell  ever  'grander  and  sweeter 
as  his  ears  became  attuned  to  appreci- 
ate it. 

I  am  fain,  I  am  fain. 

To  tell  you  true  as  a  spirit  should  do, 

The  secrets  of  Heaven  made  plain. 

Yet  not  for  long  can  I  sing  my  song, 

Nor  dance  this  dance  of  the  skies ; 

Your  earth  shows  fair, 

But  dense  is  the  air. 

And  we  wonder  not  that  your  eyes 

A  very  small  part  of  the  splendor  see 

Spread  upon  river  and  lea. 

Only  one  pjleam  of  the  glory  shed 

From  Fuji's  filleted  head 

Down  to  this  leaf  of  the  Momijee  tree. 

Which  knows  and  curtesies  to  me; 

For  I  and  the  maple  leaf  are  one 

As  we  hear,  as  we  hear. 

The  tender  unending  tone 

Of  the  earth's  voice,  constant  and  clear. 

And  we  move  to  the  swing 

Of  your  star  in  the  ring. 

She  weaves  around  the  flying  sun. 

Weaves  so —  so —  so; 

As  the  waves  understand, 

And  the  wind  and  the  sand ; 

But  you  can  not  ever  know. 

— Edwin  Arnold, 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MAKING  ANIMALS. 

The  very  highest  and  most  perfect 
specimens  of  plant  life  were  rooted  to 
the  ground.  But  Nature  loved  freedom 
and  wanted  a  creature  that  could  move 
about  at  will.  So,  with  this  in  mind,  she 
began,  as  was  her  custom,  by  making  a 
simple,  new  form.    She  had  made  the 
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plant  out  of  protoplasm ;   now  she  took 
other   drops  of  protoplasm   and  gave 
them  power  to  take  temporary  feet  by 
pushing  one  side  of  the  body  forward 
^nd  dragging  the  rest  after  it,  or  by 
throwing  out  spines  and  pushing  itself 
^ong  with  them.  These  were  very  awk- 
^vard  feet  indeed,  and  they  soon  .shrank 
tack  into  the  body  and  had  tp  be  re- 
made the  next  time  they  were  needed; 
tut  they  were  better  than  none  at  all. 
J\nd  they  so  closely  resemble  the  feet  or' 
roots  of  plants  that  the  animals  are 
called  Rhizopods  or  root-footed. 

If  you  watch  one  of  these  animals 
through  a  microscope  you  will  see  a 
minute  bubble  come  in  its  body,  expand 
for  a  moment,  and  then  seem  to  burst 
and  allow  the  body  to  close  up.  Then 
it  comes  again,  grows,  and  disappears ; 
coming  and  going  quite  regularly.  This 
bubble  may  riot  seem  to  you  much  hke 
a  heart,  but  that  is  what  it  is, — the  first 
of  a  long  procession  of  queer  pumping 
machines  for  irrigating  human  bodies. 


STALKED  ANIMALS. 


While  you  still  watch  this  drop  of 
protoplasm  you  may  see  it  How  around 
a  bit  of  moss  which  it  wraps  up  within 


itself  so  as  to  extract  the  juices  for 
food.  This,  too,  may  seem  like  a  poor 
excuse  for  a  mouth,  but  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  eating  in  the  world. 

The  first  of  the  root-footed  animals 
was  the  amoeba,  a  naked  cell  which 
crawls, — oh  so  slowly!  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pool.  It  resembles  a 
drop  of  water  and  has  neither  ears,  nor 
eyes,  nor  head,  nor  stomach.  Yet  it  is 
an  advance  upon  mineral  matter  and 
upon  a  living  plant  for  it  has  these 
prophecies  of  feet,  heart,  and  mouth, 
and  it  has  will-power  and  can  move 
when  and  where  it  needs  to,  and  can  re- 
main stationary  when  that  is  best. 

But  something  was  always  urging 
this  little  amoeba  to  go  faster;  so  one 
day  the  more  fluid  portion  flowed  away 
leaving  the  slower  part  behind,  in  this 
way  making  two  animals.  And  in  time, 
as  these  two  animals  separated  into  two 
parts  like  the  plant  cells,  here  came  two 
kinds  of  amoebae,  one  traveling  faster 
than  the  other.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  "evolution  of  the  swiftest'*  which 
has  been  going  on  ever  since ;  for  one- 
half  the  world  is  always  pushing  for- 
ward leaving  the  other  half  behind. 

Yet  nature  wanted  more  speed  than 
either  of  these  little  creatures  possessed, 
and  she  also  wanted  something  of  more 
durable  shape  and  substance.  More- 
over, it  took  the  amoebae  half  their  time 
to  make  their  clumsy  feet  and  to  with- 
draw them  again  after  they  had  finished 
using  them.  So  Nature,  who  is  always 
economical,  resolved  to  do  away  with 
such  waste  of  energy  and  to  set  to  work 
making  permanent  organs. 

She  created  several  new  kinds  of  ani- 
mals; ciliata  with  fine  hairs  to  row 
themselves  through  the  water;  rotifers 
with  one  leg  to  propel  the^xvs^elv^^  •sAsses?^., 
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little  balls  to  roll  over  and  over;  and 
the  euglena  with  a  probocis  like  a  wee 
whiplash  to  pull  itself  along. 

All  these  traveled  faster  than  the 
amoebae,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  para- 
meciij  and  bell-animalcules  had  funnels 
for  mouths;  and  the  little  whip-lasher 
had  a  dull  red  spot  in  its  back  which 
could  feel  the  light  arid  so  was  the 
promise  of  an  eye.  They  were  an  im- 
provement upon  the  amoeba  because 
their  organs  did  not  have  to  be  made 
every  time  they  were  needed,  but  they 
were  far  from  being  the  best  that  Na- 
ture could  do ;   and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

One  of  these  root-footed  animals,  the 
clathriilina,  after  roaming  about  for  a 
time,  returns -to  the  stationary  habit  of 
a  plant  and  sends  down  a  long  foot  or 
stalk  to  fasten  upon  the  earth,  causing  it 
to  resemble  a  flower  on  a  stem.  Higher 
in  the  scale  other  animals  as  the  vor- 
ticella,  the  stalked  barnacle,  and  the 
crinoid,  do  the  same — reverting  to  the 
semblance  of  plants.. 

You  see  that  hereditary  traits  were 
so  strong  within  them  that  it  took  ani- 
mal cells  a  long  time  to  leave  off  the 
habit  of  building  themselves  into  plants. 
They  seem  to  have  been  like  the  people 
w^ho  always  want  a  precedent^  and  are 
afraid  to  do  anything  or  believe  any- 
thing that  was  not  done  or  believed 
ages  ago ;  or  like  those  who  are  always 
referring  to  their  ancestry  and  trying  to 
perch  on  some  genealogical  tree.  Hence, 
instead  of  living  free  and  being  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  old  order  of  things, 
these  people  and  stalked  animals  cling 
to  their  relationships  in  the  past  and 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  their  ances- 
tors, the  vegetables. 

And  Nature  never  in  the  world  could 
be  satisfied  with  creatures  that  had  a 


tendency  to  turn  back  instead  of 
forward.  So  she  commenced  m 
animals  that  had  higher  aspira 
leaving  the  stalked  ones  standing 
this  day  just  as  they  were  ages  a] 
though,  through  them,  she  were 
ing  her  perpetual  protest  against  t 
that  will  not  move' onward  and  up 

CHAPTER  V. 

EXPERIMENTING  FOR  TOUGH NI 

All  the  animals  we  have  talked 
were  so  frail  that  they  could  be  tc 
pieces  by  any  rough  wave  that 
along.  But  Nature  was  looking 
ward  to  something  which  should 
bine  delicacy  with  ability  to  resis 
presently  there  appeared 'a  bran 
the  animal  kingdom  called  Moll 
arid  although  the  animals  of  this  f 
have  soft  bodies,  like  the  clams  an* 
ters,  they  all  have  hard,  thick  h 
into  which  they  can  retreat,  closin 
bolting  the  door  after  them  to  kee 
intruders. 

Most  of  them  carry  a  tiny  sh 
roof  on  their  backs,  when  they  are 
and  each  year  they  build  a  new  ro( 
der  the  old  one,  crowding  the  firj 
up  and  setting  the  new  shingles  ju 
beyond  it,  thus  making  their  shell 
roof  thicker  and  larger  from  ye 
year. 

This  shell,  which  is  sometim 
beautiful  form  and  color,  is  secrel 
manufactured  by  the  mantle,  that 
margin  which  you  see  in  the  oysti 
requires  real  labor  for  these  little 
mals  to  build  their  houses,  and 
they  are  built  the  owners  must  st; 
fend  themselves  by  main  strengftl 
attached  to  each  valve  of  the  she! 
large   muscle   which   the   animal 
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tracts  holding  the  valves  together  so 
firmly  that  they  can  be  opened  only  by 
inserting  some  strong  inmplement  like 
s  knife. 

These  moUusks  have  good  hearts 
^vith  one  ventricle  and  one  or  two  aiiri- 
<:les,  a  large  double  liver,  and  a  long, 
much-folded  intestine.  Some  of  them 
"have  lungs,  and,  at  the  base  Of  each,  a 
nose  to  smell  the  water  as  it  passes  into 
the  gills,  to  prevent  them  from  breath- 
ing impurities.  Some  have  heads; 
others  are .  headless.  The  headless 
ones  carry  their  eyes  on  their  mantels. 

It  is  not  alone  the  eyes  of  these  head- 
less creatures  that  are  strangely  situ- 
ated, but  the  ears  also,  for  they  are  placed 
near  the  nerve  center  which  controls  the 
foot,  which  would  seem  to  mean  that  as 
they  have  no  heads  and  therefore  no 
brains,  the  foot  has  to  do  the  thinking 
and  give  itself  the  order  to  run  away 
when  it  hears  the  alarm  of  danger. 

Some  of  the  acephals  or  headless 
rnollusks  bore  into  solid  rock  and  there 
rnake  burrows  in  which  to  live ;  others 
make  nests  by  cementing  together  bits 
c>f  shell  and  coraline;  even  these  head- 
less creatures  have  sense  enough  to 
t^nild  an  artificial  house.  If  you  take 
c:>ne  from  its  nest  it  tries  to  find  its  way 
fcack  and  seems  homesick;  for  Nature 
put  the  instinct  for  home  and  family 
into  very  humble  beings  many  years 
sgo. 

The  cephalopods,  or  mollusks  with 
lx)th  head  and  feet,  have  the  feet  grow- 
ing out  in  front  of  the  eyes,  since,  hav- 
ing a  rounded,  spiral  shell  they  are 
obliged  to  unite  their  extremeties  so  that 
both  feet  and  head  may  protrude  from 
the  shell.  Some  of  them,  as  the  snail, 
have  a  hard,  horny  foot  which  they  use 


as  a  door  to  close  the  opening  of  their 
house. 

In  these  creatures  Nature  first  at- 
tempted to  make  a  genuine  eating  ma- 
chine by  introducing  a  row  of  teeth; 
though,  strangely  enough,  instead  of 
putting  the  teth  into  gums  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth,  she  set  them  along  the 
sides  of  the  tongue. 

These  mollusks  have  a  single,  cone- 
like shell  which  they  build  out  at  the 
front  year  by  year,  spreading  the  shin- 
gles and  making  the  house  larger  as 
they  increase  in  size,  and  living  always 
in  ,the  front  room.  They  do  not  believe 
in  turning  back,  for  some  of  them  build 
a  partition  behind  them,  shutting  off 
the  old  and  unused  rooms  as  though 
closing  the  door  on  the  past  and  looking 
forward  to  the  future. 

Already  Nature  was  instilling  into 
everything  the  instinct  to  become 
greater,  to  go  up  higher.  You  cannot 
read  a  single  page  of  her  record-book 
without  finding  written  there  her  com- 
mandment: "Go  Up  Higher.''  It  was 
with  this  thought  in  mind  that  Dr.  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes  wrote 

THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTII^US. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which  poets  feign 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 

On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purple  wings 

In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their 
streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 

Where  its  dim,  dreaming  life  was  wont  to 
dwell, 

As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 

Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  un- 
sealed ! 
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Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 

He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new; 

Stole    with    soft    step    its    shining    archway 

through. 
Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  its  last  found  home  and  knew  the 

old  no  more. . 
Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by 

thee. 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 
Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  with  wreathed  horn! 
While  on  my  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a 
voice  that  sings. 


Build  thee  more  stately  mansions.  Oh  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgfrown  shell  by  life's  unrest- 
ing sea. 


LEARN   TO   WRITE    BY   WRITING. 


[The  Philistine  prints  the  following 
which  seems  good  enough  to  pass 
along.  The  folly  of  studying  English 
grammar  to  learn  how  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly 
is  here  made  manifest..  But  it  all  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
English  grammar  should  be  taught, 
and  the  exceeding  g^eat  value  of  that 
study:] 

/    The  best  way  to  learn  to  write  is  to  write. 

Herbert  Spencer  never  studied  grammar  un- 
til he  had  learned  to  write.  He  took  his 
grammar  at  sixty,  which  is  a  good  age  to  be- 
gin this  interesting  study,  as  by  that  time  you 
have  largely  lost  your  capacity  to  sin. 

Men  who  swim  exceedingly  well  are  not 
those  who  have  taken  courses  in  the  theory 
of  swimming  at  natatoriums  from  professors 
of  the  amphibian  art — they  were  just  boys  who 
jumped  in.  Correspondence  schools  for  the 
taming  of  bronchos  are  as  naught;  and  treat- 
ises on  the  gentle  art  of  wooing  are  of  no 
avail — follow  nature's  lead. 

Grammar  is  the  appendenda  vermiformis  of' 
pedagogics ;  it  is  as  useless  as  the  letter  q 
in  the  alphabet,  or  as  the  proverbial  two  tails 
to  a  cat,  which  no  cat  ever  had,  and  the  finest 
cat  in  the  world,  the  Manx  cat,  has  no  tail 
at  all. 

'The  literary  style  of  most  university  men 
js  commonplace,   when     not     positively  bad," 


wrote  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  old  age. 

Educational  Englishmen  all  write  alike,"  said 
Taine.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  no  literary 
style,  for  style  is  character,  individuality — ^the 
style  is  the  man,  and  grammar  tends  to  oblit- 
erate individuality.  No  study  is  so  irksome 
to  everybody,  excepting  the  sciolists  who  teach 
it,  as  grammar.  It  remains  forever  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth  of  the  man  of  ideas,  and 
has  weaned  bright  minds,  innumerable  from 
a  desire  to  express  themselves  through  the 
written  word. 

Grammar  is  the  etiquette  of  words,  and  the 
man  who  does  not  know  how  to  properly  sa- 
lute his  grandmother  on  the  street  until  he 
has  consulted  a  book  is  always  so  troubled 
about  the  tenses  that  his  fancies  break  through 
language  and  escape. 

Orators  who  keep  their  thoughts  upon  the 
proper  way  to  gesticulate  in  curves  impress 
nobody.  If  poor  grammar  were  a  sin  against 
decency,  or  an  attempt  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  people,  it  might  be  wise  enough  to  hire 
men  to  protect  the  well  of  English  from  de- 
filement. Rut  a  stationary  language  is  a  dead 
one — moving  water  only  is  pure — and  the  well 
that  is  not  fed  by  springs  is  a  breeding-place 
for  disease. 

Let  men  express  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  and  if  they  express  themselves  poorly, 
look  you,  their  punishment  will  be  that  no  one 
will  read  them.  Oblivion,  with  her  smother- 
blanket,  waits  for  the  writer  who  has  nothing 
to  say  and  says  it  faultlessly. 

In  the  making  of  a  hare  soup,  I  am  told,  the 
first  requisite  is  to  catch  your  hare.  The  lit- 
erary scullion  who  has  anything  to  offer  a 
hungry  world  will  doubtless  find  a  way  to 
fricassee  it. 
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ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  BATTLES  OP  HISTORY  RESULTS 
IN  RUSSIAN  DEFEAT. 


RUSSIAN  FLIGHT  FROM  LIAOYANG. 
From  the  Little  Chronicle,  Drawn  by  Sheldon  Williams. 

**The  ancient  walled  city,  out  of  which  the  Russians  were  flying,  lay  under  a  rain 
of  shrapnel,  bullets  and  fragments  of  exploding  shells." 


urrent  Events  Department 


■^  monthly  Analysis  of  News  with  Reference  to  its  Use 
^n  Aid  in  the  Regular  Woric  6{  the  School. 


By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 
Editor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


■*.  Pbbum INABT  NOTi.— The  eyents  of  the  day  will 
^^rnlBh  the  basis  for  the  discussions  in  this  depart- 
^^ent.  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  School 
"^^D  HoMi  Education  is  an  educational  periodical 
zj^  tbe  technical  sense  and  not  a  newspaper,  so  that 
^ur  attention  here  must  be  devoted  primarily  not 
Ft^  tbe  recording  of  events  bat  to  the  ana/y»i«  of  events: 
^l^lustratinffby  examples  from  month  to  month  what, 
^ti  tbe  writer's  opinion,  are  the  principles  which 
J^liould  froTern  the  use  of  Current  Events  in  teach- 
^«ig.  It  18,  therefore,  presupposed  that  both  teacher 
^nd  pupil  will  obtain  from  other  sources  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  events  referred  to 
^lian  space  will  permit  to  be  given  here. 


SOME     EDUCATIONAL     ASPECTS     OF 
THE  WAR  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 
The   history  of  the  past  month   has   added 
another  great  episode  to  the  dev>lopment  of 
^he  war  in  the  far  east — the  battle  of  Liao- 
^rang.     Half  a  million  men  were  engaged  and 
the  commander  of  the  Russian  forces,  Kour- 
opatkin,  after  a  ten  days'  fight  marked  by  ex- 
traordinary   strategy    on    both    sides    and    by 


valor  and  endurance  rarely  equaled,  has  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  city,  and  at  this 
writing  his  routed  forces  are  making  such 
progress  in  his  retreat  toward  Mukden  as  the 
frightful  condition  of  the  roads  will  permit. 
The  number  of  men  engaged,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fighting  would  be  sufficient  to  place 
this  among  the  great  battles  of  history;  but 
what  gives  it  its  supreme  significance  is  that 
a  white  army,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  has 
been  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  a  yellow 
one. 

The  magnitude  of  the  engagement,  its  im- 
portant relation  to  the  question  of  ultimate 
victory,  and  the  scenes  which  characterized  it 
appeal  to  the  imagination  with  a  vividness 
which  would  justify  Lowell's  characterization 
of  Carlyle's  pictures  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  he  said  "leave  the  eyeballs  quiv- 
ering." Here  is  a  glimpse  at  a  picture  by  an 
eye-witness : 

The  firing  was  terrlQc,  hundreds  of  cannon  dis- 
charging almost  simultaneously,  and  the  ancient 
walled  city,  out  of  which  the  Russians  were  flving 

' under  a 


rain  of  shrapnel,  bullets  and  fragments  of  explod- 
ing shells.  Waves  of  Japanese  infantry  rolled  in 
under  cover  of  the  artillery  fire,  across  the  millet 
fields.  Now  and  then  they  overtook  companies  of 
Russians  and  there  were  bayonet  charges  The 
roar  of  the  battle  Yi^L'aiiLOX.^Vov&^^^l  ^v>K^^%i^>"^\ift. 
the  scene  \>eca.mc  mot^  ^i^^uWiviV  -aAvft.  x^rcVcJv^  -^^ 
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bills,  cornfields  and  massive  city  walls  were  lighted 
by  the  glare  from  flame-spitting  batteries.  There 
Were  thousands  of  shells  bursting  in  the  air,  while 
lines  of  fire  rocked  and  quivered  and  advanced  as 
the  Japanese  infantry  cojumns  swept  forward. 

To  the  teacher  who  appreciates  the  neces- 
sity of  vivid  impressions  for  successful  lan- 
guage work  and  the  now  generally  accepted 
theory  among  critics  that  the  literature  which 
ranks  highest  in  any  period  is  produced  by 
those  authors  who  are  in  closest  touch  with 
contemporaneous  life,  the  value  of  such  ma- 
^  terial  as  this  great  war  is  furnishing  for 
school-room  use  is  plain;  so  plain,  I  believe, 
that  the  space  at  my  disposal  in  this  depart- 
ment can  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  point- 
ing out  less  obvious,  but  certainly  not  less  im- 
portant, educational  aspects  of  the  subject.  In- 
terest aroused  in  the  Political  Geography  of 
the  seat  of  war  is  such  that  a  certain  famil- , 
iarity  with  it  is  almost  universal.  On  the 
walls  of  barber  shops,  railway  stations,  ho- 
tels, public  places  everywhefe,  you  fiftd  maps 
of  the  region  of  hostilities,  and  people  study- 
ing geography  in  this  form  who  are  never  in- 
terested ift  it  in  any  other  form.  But  the 
geographical  possibilities  for  the  school  are  far 
broader  than  this,  and  include  much  more 
than  geography,  unhess  we  give  geography  an 
unusually  broad  interpretation.  The  same 
spectacular  events  which  fixed  the  attention 
upon  Liaoyang  can  be  made  to  vivify  interest 
in  the  physiography  of  the  whole  theater  of 
war— its  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  capes,  peninsulas, 
mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  plains,  islands,  and 
much  of  this  in  even  the  lower  grades  where 
the  first  conceptions  of  natural  features  are 
being  formed.  A  strait  as  a  book  definition  is 
a  cold  and  unattractive  tjhing  as  compared 
with  a  strait  in  which  great  battleships  met  in 
the  gray  of  a  Sunday  morning.  A  peninsula 
and  a  bay  in  the  dictionary  or  the  geography 
present  few  attractions  compared  with  similar 
features  within  which  a  beleaguered  garrison, 
and  the  remnant  of  a  shattered  fleet,  girdled 
with  a  ring  of  cannon  fire,  have  been  holding 
out  for  weeks.  "Geography,"  said  Von 
Moltke,  "is  half  the  art  of  war."  If  he  had 
been  as  great  a  teacher  as  he  was  a  general 
he  would  have  reversed  the  statement  and 
said  that  war  is  half  the  art  of  geography 
teaching. 

USE  OF  CONJECTURES  TO  TEACH   FACTS. 

And   rumors  of   war   and   preparations   for 
war  are  often  more  important,  from  a  school- 
room standpoint,  than  war  itself.     After  the 
conffjct  begins   the   attention   of   the   newspa- 
pers is  focused  mainly  on  the  terfitory  where 


the  fighting  isi  taking  place.  This  rem; 
equally  true  and  equally  important  wit 
gard  to  great  industrial  struggles,  such  ; 
packing  house  strike  which  has  just  < 
To  illustrate  this  let  us  look  back  to  th< 
immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
tilities  between  Russia  and  Japan.  He; 
have  a  dispatch  from  Tien-Tsin  saying 
all  signs  point  to  war.  In  support  o 
statement  it  is  said  that  war  vessels  arc 
centrating  near  Port  Arthur  and^that  tv 
five  steamers  engaged  in  Chinese  coai 
trade  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Jaj 
government  to  be  used  as  transports, 
out  'Tien-Tsin,  (you  would  say  to  you 
pils  in  using  such  an  item.)  What  does 
geography  say  about  the  character  o 
place?  Pupils  should  also  be  trained  to 
suit  cyclopedias  and  geographical  supph 
tary  readers  such  as  may  be  found  i: 
school  library.  Much  of  this  work  a 
done  at  home  and  this  method  of  stu 
geography  will  become  a  pleasant  recn 
.in  which  the  whole  family  circle  will  take 
The  interest  in  such  great  events  as  thi: 
is  universal.  It  is  well  to  divide  amon 
pupils  the  preparation  for  the  school  d 
sion  of  the  event,  either  during  a  special 
rent  Events  period  or  in  the  geograpl 
other  recitation  periods  to  which  the 
under  discussion  may  relate.  "What  ar 
principal  ports  of  China  and  Japan  bei 
which  these  coastwise  vessels  would  nat 
ply?"  is  a  specimen  topic  for  one  pupil. 

Next. comes  a  dispatch  from  Tokio  s 
that  the  Japanese  government  has  givei 
tice  that  it  will  need  all  the  dry  docks  f 
naval  fleets,  that  all  warships  and  tram 
are  being  made  ready  to  sail  at  an  1 
notice  and  that  the  government  propos 
complete  the  railroad  between  Seoul  an< 
san,  Corea  immediately.  What  is  a  dry  i 
Point  out  the  line  of  this  railroad  from 
to  Fusan.  Are  there  many  railroads  ir 
part  of  the  world?  Why  not?  What  i 
greatest  railroad  line  in  the  far  east  ai 
what  European  country  docs  it  run? 
is  the  great  railroad  center  of  this  Eur< 
country?  Why  is  Moscow  a  great  rai 
center?  Connect  this  item  with  the  one  i 
preceded  it.  Both  relate  to  transportatic 
war  and  war  vessels.  Bring  out  this  asj 
tion  of  ideas  and  develop  an  automatic 
of  association — ^the  fundamental  princip 
reasoning  and  memory — by  asking  pupils 
they  connect  each  item  with  its  predcc* 
and  group  related  material  in  various 
ierent  items. 
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Next  comes  a   dispatch   from   Hong  Kong 
saying  that  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbor  is 
^provisioning  and  coaling  for  a  voyage,  that  it 
is  to  be  joined  by  three  battleships  and  a  crui- 
ser from  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet,  that 
the  French  fleet  in  Chinese  waters  is  to  be 
xeinforced  and  that  the  United  States  cruiser 
'Wilmington  has  been   6rdered   to   Chemulpo. 
We  have  just  added  to  the  pupil's   store  of 
mental     conceptions     aroused     by     the     word 
^'transportation"  pictures  of  coastwise  steam- 
ers, dry  docks,  and  railroad  building  and  here 
we  vivify  his  interest  in  a  great  product,  coal, 
which   is   so   important   an   element   in   man's 
activities  both  in  peace  and  war.    Why  is  this 
British    fleet    at    Hong    Kong?      Who    owns 
Hong    Kong?      Find    another    island    in    the 
Mediterranean  belonging  to  Great  Britain.    A 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  is  probably 
located  there.      Bring  three  battleships  and  a 
cruiser  b>'  the  shortest  route  to  Hong  Kong. 

BRIXGING    ARITHMETIC    INTO    TOUCH    WITH    LIFE. 

Now  a  dispatch  from  London  which  touches 
and  vitalizes  a  phase  of  school  work  outside  of 
geography.     It   states  that  what   is   regarded 
in  financial  circles  as  the  most  serious  indi- 
cation of  a  probable  war,  is  the  sudden  rise 
in  marine  insurance  rates  on  vessels  and  car- 
groes  destined  for  Japanese  ports.     When  did 
>ve   locate  the  Japanese  ports  before?)      But 
here  we  see  a  play  of  see-saw.     While  insur- 
«ince  rates  have  gone  up,  stocks,  particularly 
Russian  4  per  cent  bonds,  have  fallen  sharply 
in    London,    Paris    and    Berlin.      A    dispatch 
£rom  Paris  says  that  it  is  understood  Russia 
is  trying  to  raise  a  new  loan  of  $100,000,000, 
"bjut   the   Rothschilds   deny  any  knowledge  of 
sit^h  a  move  and  say  that  Russia  would  find 
it  difficult  to  raise  a  loan  in  France,  with  Rus- 
sian securities  falling.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
l^ussia  did  raise  a  loan  in  France  and  one  rea- 
son it  >vas  taken  up  was  because  the  French 
investors  who  already  held  a  large  amount  of 
Russian  securities,  felt  that  they  could  not  af- 
"ford  to  see  them  decline  in  price  and  so  took 
lip  the  new  securities  offered.    This  is  an  ad- 
mirable  illustration  of  relative  values   in  the 
use  of  Current  Events  in  teaching.    To  men 
engaged  in  business  it  was  important  to  know 
whether  or  not  Russia  ivas  engaged  in  raising 
a  loan,  but  it  was  not  important  to  young  peo- 
ple engaged  in  the  business  of  being  educated. 
The   important   fact   for   them   is   that,   other 
things  being  equal,  it  is  difficult  for  either  a 
nation  or  an  individual  to  sell  any  commodity 
on  a   falling  market.    The  conjecture   simply 


serves  to  illustrate  the  fact.  Here  is  taught 
objectively  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand 
— one  of  the  few  and  simple  elements  of  the 
science  of  commerce  and  finance  upon  which 
the  whole  commercial  fabric  is  built  up,  as  the 
infinite  variety  of  colors  are  made  out  of  three 
primary  ones.  The  events  by  which  such  prin- 
ciples can  best  be  implanted  in  young  minds 
are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  scaffolding  to- 
be  used  in  building  up  these  principles  and  not 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  structure  itself.  By 
means  of  such  events  and  only  by  means  of 
them  can  the  pupil  read  the  true  meaning  into 
the  vocabulary  of  his  arithmetic.  If  you  omit 
them  now  you  are  leaving  him  to  **pick  up  his 
education  in  this  line,  as  best  he  may,  after  the 
period  specifically  devoted  to  his  education  is 
finished." 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  mentioned  only 
half  a  dozen  items  and  all  of  them  brief — none 
exceeding  a  hundred  words.  It  would  take  less 
than  five  minutes  to  read  them.  This  time  you 
might  charge  up  to  "Current  Events,"  although 
you  do  not  so  debit  the  examples  used  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  The  balance  of  the 
time  as  indicated,  is  pure  geography,  arithme- 
tic, civics,  history  and  so  on.  A  further  ex- 
amination of  our  school-room  "munitions  of 
war"  will  leave  no  doubt  that  every  subject 
we  wish  to  teach  has  many  objective  counter- 
parts in  real  life  and  that  imaginary  journeys, 
imaginary  situations,  imaginary  examples  of 
any  kind  are  not  equal,  for  educational  pur- 
poses to  real  examples  as  life,  that  is  to  say 
nature,  produces  them.. 

DRAMATIC    SITUATIONS    IN    CLASS    WORK. 

Situations  of  intense  interest,  even  of  ex- 
citement, develop  in  the  ordinary  course  where 
Current  Events  arc  used  in  teaching  geogra- 
phy. For  example,  in  a  certain  school  in  which 
the  events  referred  to  were  used  in  teaching 
the  geography  of  A^ia,  a  pupil  was  asked  to 
take  the  coal  bought  by  the  Russians  at  Cardiff 
to  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock.  He  started 
west,  then  south,  then  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean down  through  the  Red  Sea  and  so  on. 
As  the  vessels  got  within  several  hundred  miles 
of  their  destination  the  teacher  began  to  smile 
and  there  was  a  frantic  waiving  of  hands. 
*  "What  is  it,  Mary?"  asked  the  teacher  of 
one  of  the  girls. 

"Why,  he'll  run  right  into  those  Japanese 
war  vessels  that  are  concentrating  at  Port  Ar- 
thur and  Japan  will  get  the  coal  after  all,"  an- 
swered Mary,  arid  the  whole  school  thrilled 
with  the  excitemeut  of  tK^  sv^waXxwv. 
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It  was  decided  to  ship  the  coal  by  water  to 
the  nearest  Russian  port  in  Europe  and  then 
send  it  to  its  destination  by  rail. 

We  have  had  coal,  pig  iron  and  nitre  as 
commercial  products  brought  prominently  to 
attention  by  the  preparation  for  war.  Now  we 
learn  in  a  dispat^ch  from  Kansas  City  that  the 
Russian  government  has  placed  an  order  for 
•mess  meat  with  one  of  the  packing  companies 
there  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco  and 
thence  shipped  to  Port  Arthur;  so  the  Rus- 
sians really  did  risk  the  chance  of  capture  of 
their  supplies  by  the  Japanese  by  shipping  them 
by  water  to  Port  Arthur.  The  school-room 
incident  served  its  purpose  nevertheless.  It  im- 
pressed upon  the  pupils  the  character  of  many 
thousand  leagues  of  land  and  water  and  of  the 
•  location  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  raijway 
systems. 

ARE   NOT  THESE  THE  "IDENTICAL  PROBLEMS" 
NEEDED? 

The  next  item  describes  one  of  those  situ- 
ations with  which  business  men  have  to  deal. 
The  author  of  one  of  the  best  geography  texts 
says  in  the  Teachers'  Manual  which  accom- 
panies it,  that,  in  the  teaching  of  geography, 
there  should  be  presented  in  the  school-room, 
so  far  as  possible,  "the  identical  problems  with 
which  business  men  have  to  deal."  Now,  what 
problems  could  fulfill  this  requirement  so  well 
as  the  identical  problems  with  which  business 
men  are  dealing?  For  example,  in  this  ante- 
war  news  which  we  are  discussing  (and  which, 
by  the  way,  is  getting  almost  old  enough  to 
seem  like  real  history  to  the  educator  who  re- 
quires that  his  history  shall  be  duly  aged)  we 
find  the  statement  that,  contrary  to  precedent 
at  the  close  of  lake  navigation,  shipments 
from  lake  points  to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  rail 
have  been  falling  off  instead  of  increasing  as 
they  usually  do.  Pupils  like  to  discover  for 
themselves  why  eastern  shipments  from  lake 
points  and  the  rate  on  these  shipments  should 
increase  with  the  close  of  navigation.  Here  is 
an  item  which  explains  why  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  one  important  source  of  freight 
tonnage  for  eastern  roads:  "Shipments  of 
flour  from  Minnesota  points  to  Japan,  via  the 
Pacific  coast,  have  been  heavy.  Orders  for 
almost  a  million  barrels  have  been  received  ^t 
Minneapolis  during  the  last  few  days  and  or- 
ders are  still  coming  in  very  rapidly."  There's 
where  the  grain  has  been  going.  And  here  is 
another  phase  of  this  subject  and  a  knitting  to- 
gether of  the  central  states  with  the  southern; 
jt  also  shows  how  business  men  use  geography 


and  therefore  how  future  business  men  s 
use  geography  in  studying  it.  Presiden 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  says  th 
account  of  the  very  heavy  demand  for 
for  shipment  not  only  to  Japan,  but  to 
and  Australia,  the  Miimeapolis  mills  hav 
to  go  away  down  into  Indian  Territory 
enough  wheat  to  grind. 

Nitre,  lead,  coal,  beef,  flour,  and  now  < 
gold  in  its  raw  state — we  have  already 
with  it  as  money.  "Since  the  outbreak  < 
war  Siberian  gold  miners  have  petitioned 
government  not  to  draft  their  employee: 
the  army,  saying  that  if  they  lose  their  lal 
the  gold  mining  industry  will  be  ruined." 

The  war  has  helped  to  raise  the  price  o: 
in  the  provinces  of  Assiniboia  and  Saskj 
wan,  Canada.  Why,  do  you  suppose? 
is  the  character  of  the  land  in  this  re 
Investigation  in  the  geography  discloses 
spring  wheat,  of  a  quality  that  brings  d 
Ho  the  heart  of  the  miller,  can  there  be  pro 
in  vast  quantities.  As  far  north  as  Port 
lution  on  Great  Slave  Lake  the  Hudsor 
Company  raises  fine  crops  of  wheat  everj 
but  much  of  the  land  is  still  unbroken  p; 
One  of  the  reasons  which  has  caused  wh< 
climb  above  the  dollar  mark  is  the  war  i 
far  east.  High  priced  wheat  one  year  g 
stimulates  the  demand  for  wheat  land  th 
lowing  year.  For  some  time  there  has  b 
wave  of  immigration  into  the  Canadian  > 
west,  and  capitalists  have  argued  that  thi 
migration  would  be  unusually  heavy  on  ac 
of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  whi 
turn,  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  increase 
mand  created  by  the  war  and  the  diver  si 
men  from  Russia's  wheat  fields  to  her  ar 

What  are  some  other  commercial  resu 
the  war?  All  the  coast  cities,  Seattle,  Por 
Tacoma,  as  well  as  San  Francisco,  have 
ited  by  it.  Washington  and  Oregon  have 
ped  barley  and  wheat.  Canned  salmon,  of 
the  Japanese  are  especially  fond  has  been 
ped  in  large  quantities  from  all  the  I 
ports.  The  Japanese  do  not  eat  pork  hx 
Russians  have  bought  large  quantities  of  : 
the  Japanese  have  bought  thousands  of  tc 
hay  for  their  cavalry  horses.  The  war, 
bined  with  the  great  advance  in  the  pri 
cotton,  has  interfered  with  our  large  bu 
in  lighter  cottons  for  China  and  Japan  bi 
past  summer  has  seen  a  heavy  deman* 
coarse  cotton  goods  for  tenting  and  su 
uniforms.  Chinese  and  Japanese  silks 
advanced  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  d 
part  to  the  shortage  of  workers  in  Japar 
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in  part  to  the  great  advance  in  freight  rates 
caused  by  the  war.  Straw  mattings  from  Ja- 
pan are  scarce  and  high,  and  linen  has  ad- 
vanced, partly  in  sympathy  with  the  high  price 
of  cotton,  and  partly  because  of  the  falling  off 
of  flax  yam  exports  from  Russia. 

THE   WAR   AND   THE   COST   OF   CARPETS. 

It  also  costs  more  to  carpet  a  house  because 
of  the  war.    Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
'war  shipments  of  wool  from  Russia — ^this  wool 
is  largely  used  for  carpet  manufacture — have 
l)cen  steadily  decreasing.     As  the  exports  grew 
lighter  the   woolen   factories   at   Moscow,   St. 
Petersburg,  Warsaw  and  other  cities  became 
"busier — Russia    has    been    manufacturing    her 
-wool  into  clothing  for  her  army  in  the  far  east. 
On  the  Delaware  river  there  is  a  city  that  is  as 
much  interested  in  this  wool  crop  as  Russia 
itself.    What  other  cities  in  the  United  States 
besides     Philadelphia     manufacture     carpets? 
What  cities  are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloth?    Where  are  the   sheep   raising 
regions  of  the  United  States?    Why  are  they 
sheep    raising   regions?    Compare   them   with 
the  sheep  raising  regions  of  Russia.    Conceive 
the  scene  in  the  valleys  of  the  Dneiper  and  the 
Volga  when  the  warm  spring  weather  has  made 
the  fertile  steppes  green  seas  of  tall  grass,  bro- 
ken here  and  fhere  by  outcropping  strata  of  lime 
stone  or  granite  rocks.    Over  these  vast  plains 
roam  thousands  of  cattle,   sheep  and  horses, 
growing  sleek  and  fat  on  the  rich  vegetation. 
In   the   spring  the  peasants   shear   the   sheep, 
bale  the  wool  and  ship  it  by  river  and  rail  to 
Moscow,  Russia's  greatest  wool  manufacturing 
Center,  or  it  goes  to  St.  Petersburg  or  Odessa 
for  export.  Why  is  Moscow  a  great  wool  man- 
ufacturing city?     (Note  that  it  is  situated  on  a 
*"iver  which  runs  through  the  sheep  raising  re- 
gions  and   that  just  south   of  this   river  are 
Some    of    the    most    extensive    coal    fields    of 
I^ussia.) 

THE   \yAR   AND  OUR  TRADE  WITH   GERMANY. 

In  many  ways  the  war,  and  constantly  other 
T>ews,  is  presenting  important  commercial  rela- 
tions in  a  way  peculiarly  calculated,  if  properly 
]:>resented,  to  arouse  the  interest  of  young  stu- 
c3cnts  of  the  world.    The  continuation  of  the 
war  with  its  consequent  interference  with  the 
exportation  of  grain  and  wheat  from  Russia 
Ynay  result  in  the  reduction  of  German  duties 
on  American  goods.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  how 
and  why  this  may  happen.     (It  is  to  the  broad 
rye,  wheat  and  barley  fields  of  her  neighbor, 
Russia,  that  Germany  first  looks  for  that  part 
of  her  food  supply  which  she  must  get  from 


abroad,  the  rest  coming  from  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States.  The  Ger- 
man policy  for  some  time  has  been  to  foster 
trade  with  Russia  and  to  impose  tariffs  and 
other  restrictions  on  American  food  exports, 
particularly  meats.  If  her  supply  from  Russia 
is  cut  off  or  very  materially  reduced  she  will 
be  forced  to  be  more  liberal  in  her  treatment 
of  Uncle  Sam.) 

These  are  only  some  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  aspects  of  the  war.  Look  back  over 
the  phases  of  geography  teaching  touched  upon 
in  this  brief  retrospect — physiography,  trans- 
portation, products,  industries — and  see  how 
many  have  been  included  and  what  mental 
growth  and  mental  facility  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  must  be  acquired  wherever 
this  method  of  teaching  is  employed;  wherever, 
in  attempting  to  teach  the  world,  wc  deal  with 
the  world  as  it  is.  Think  over  the  countries  of 
the  civilized  world  and  see  how  many  have 
been  left  out  in  this  discussion.  Consider  fur- 
ther that  the  subjects  mentioned  arc  thos-^ 
which  have  been  thrust  upon  public  attention 
by  the  progress  of  this  grim  drama  and  how 
readily,  if  desired,  this  war  could  be  made  the 
occasion  for  studying  all  or  any  part  af  Asia 
or  Europe;  in  fact  how  little  ingenuity  would 
be  required  to  approach  tl  e  study  of  any  coun- 
try or  continent  by  way  of  the  R'.sso- Japanese 
war,  so  bringing\the  vivid  initrcst  of  this  sub- 
ject into  the  school-room  at  any  pulnt  desired. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  "THE  KING?" 
If  you  have  not  you  may  wish  to  after 
reading  the   following   from   Dr.   Henry 
Sabin,  the  eminent  State  Superintendent 
for  years  of  the  schools  of  Iowa: 

''  'The  King  and  his  Wonderful  Castle' 
is  a  wonderul  book,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  good  among  children  who 
read  it.  The  stor^'  as  you  tell  it  is  attrac- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  impressive.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  it  read  under  the 
care  of  an  instructor  capable  of  explain- 
ing and  enforcing  its  lessons. 

"The  book  carries  with  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end  the  lesson  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  forms  of  narcotics  and  stimu- 
lants. To  me  this  is  the  only  safe  path 
to  point  to  our  children.  It  is  dangerous 
to  deviate  from  it  one  hair's  breadth. 
You  have  done  a  good  thin;;  for  coming 
generations  in  writing  this  book,  and 
millions  of  copies  ought  to  be  sold.  Very 
cordially,  HE^RY  ^^^\^!' 
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THE  tlllCAGO  PRINCIPALS'  MEETING. 

A  new  course  of  study  for  Chicago  schools 
is  to  b6  tested  during  this  year.  This  course 
of  study  has  grown  out  of  more  than  two 
years'  study  and  discussion  by  superintend- 
ents and  principals  in  these  principals'  meet- 
ings. During  this  time  committees  have  out- 
lined in  succession  the  work  that  might  be 
done  with  profit  in  each  different  subject  of 
the  course.  These  committee  reports  have 
been  published  and  discnssed  and  brought  into 
harmony,  and  now  Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley  and 
Dist.  Supt.  A.  G.  Lane  have  put  in  form  for 
trial  by  the  teachers  the  course  of  study 
adopted  tentatively  by  the  board  of  education. 
The  interest  in  this  work  has  been  very  great. 
The  first  meeting  of  principals  for  the  year 
broiij^ht  out  almost  every  one.  An  hour  or 
more  was  spent  in  a  rapid  fire  of  question  and 


answer  between  the  principal  and  superin- 
tendent about  the  new  work.  Mr.  Cooley 
made  it  very  plain  that  the  greatest  freedoin 
was  to  be  allowed  consistent  with  an  earnest 
purpose  to  test  the  value  and  the  possibility 
to  do  the  work  which  the  course  called  for. 
He  urged  principals  to  use  every,  effort  to  in- 
terest the  teachers  in  the  work  and  in  the  ques- 
tions involved,  and  asked  that  a  discussion  of 
the  working  of  the  new  course  of  study  be 
made  a  part  of  the  program  at  each  of  the 
monthly  institutes  held  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts. 

Taken  altogether  the  preparation  of  the  new 
course  of  study  for  Chicago  schools  is  about 
the  best  example  in  school  organization  of  the 
way  to  secure  an  important  change  affecting 
the  work  of  all  members^  It  is  the  method  of 
a  self-governing  community,  democratic  in- 
stead of  autocratic. 

The  subject  on  the  regular  prpgram  for  this 
first  meeting  of  the  principals  was  tree  culture 
on  school  grounds,  or  more  properly  plant 
culture.  The  condition  of  many  school  build- 
ings in  Chicago  with  small  brick  paved  play 
grounds  surrounded  by  inhospitable  walls  of 
brick  and  little  or  no  soil  even  when  the 
ground  is  reached,  seems  to  make  a  hopeless 
case  for  such  work.  There  is  probably  no 
orator  among  those  understanding  the  condi- 
tions who  would  claim  power  to  influence 
through  words  alone  an  active  movement  for 
tree  planting.  It  is  a  case  where  conviction 
comes  only  through  the  oratory  of  achieve- 
ment, an  appeal  to  the  eye  by  results  accom- 
plished under  similar  conditions.  Two  atti-- 
tudes  toward  the  topic  were  presented.  One 
by  Miss  Cora  E.  Lewis,  principal  of  the  Coon- 
ley  school,  who  advocated,  as  a  duty  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  providing  of  larger 
grounds  fitted  up  for  systematic  exercise  and 
games,  and  beautified  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
She  thought  that  skilled  supervision  would 
be  essential  for  success  in  growing  trees  and 
plants  and  that  the  board  should  hire  men  for 
that  work.  Mr.  Bright  however,  demonstrated 
'  the  possibility  of  principals  accomplishing  the 
aim  of  beautifying  school  grounds  with  very 
little  assistance  from  the  board,  if  each  would 
make  a  determined  effort.  By  means  of  well 
chosen  stereopticon  views,  showing  the  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubbery  in  Chicago  parks  and 
drives;  the  cultivation  of  plants  about  private 
houses ;  in  front  of  some  of  the  engine  houses ; 
and  about  a  few  factories  each  with  its  climbing 
vines  on  the  walls  and  window  boxes  at  least, 
what  could  be  done  was  made  evident  by  what 
was  already  done  under  similar  conditions. 
When  Mr.  Bright  put  on  the  screen  a  picture 
showing  flowers  and  plants  cultivated  in  front 
of  a  small  corner  store  and  dwelling  built  al- 
most on  the  street  line  and  then  a  picture  of  the 
bare  school  building  and  grounds  on  the  cor- 
ner opposite,  every  principal  felt  that  at  least 
as  much  could  be  done  at  once  for  the  school 
house  ;xud'\Vv^t  \t  v;as  worth  while  to  do  it 
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Mr.  Bright  recommended  for  the  climate  and 
soil  conditions  of  Chicago  the  use  of  such 
trees  as  the  elm,  the  Norway  maple,  the  hack- 
berry  and  North  Carolina  poplar,  and  of  such 
vines  as  the  Virginia  creeper,  wild  grape  and 
an  ampelopsis  similar  to  that  seen  at  Harvard 
college  and  in  Boston  but  of  a  variety  that 
had  been  proved  adapted  to  Chicago  climate. 
Among  other  pictures  Mr.  Bright  showed  a 
number  of  the  school  buildings  of  Blooming- 
ton  with  flower  beds  and  vines  in  appropriate 
places.  The  results  shown  of  two  years'  at- 
tention to  this  work  by  superintendent  and 
teachers  was  very  creditable,  and  the  report  of 
the  influence  the  work  has  had  in  interesting 
the  children  in  the  care  of  flowers  and  yards 
at  home  gave  much  emphasis  to  the  plea  that 
work  of  this  kind  was  important  among  the 
educational  influences  which  should  be  thrown 
around  children. 


PROGRESS    IN    "STULTIFIED"    SPELL- 
ING. 

BY  PRIN.  E.  L.  C.   MORSE,  CHICAGO. 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  Home  Educa- 

CATION  : 

Sir — Were  it  not  for  the  name  signed  in 
bold  letters  at  the  head  of  the  article  on  "Sim- 
plified Spelling"  (more  properly  known  as 
stultifled  spelling)  in  your  September  issue,  it 
Would  be  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile 
Could  be  its  author.  There  is  hardly  a  trace 
of  the  old  arrogance,  cock-sureness,  and  intol- 
His  remarks  on  spelling.  The  gentleman  used 
lerance  that  unfortunately  used  to  characterize 
to  take  great  delight  in  profanity  (at  second 
Hand)  in  quoting  some  one  who  spoke  of  "Ac- 
cursed Spelling,"  but  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
there  is  not  one  profane  word  in  his  last  arti- 
cle. Indeed  there  is  a  certain  sweet  reason- 
ableness, a  chastity  of  expression,  as  it  were, 
>which  can  be  traced  to  a  recent  chastening — 
^t  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  where 
the  simon-pure  spelling  reformer  had  a  bad 
cjuarter  of  an  hour.  After  being  adroitly  flim- 
Aammed  by  an  eager  and  misguided  lot  of  fa- 
riatics  on  spelling,  the  N.E.A.  seems  to  have 
sobered  up  at  St.  Louis  and  to  have  had  a  lucid 
interval.  During  that  lucid  interval  it  rele- 
^rated  the  question  of  spelling  to  a  committee 
CDf  scholars  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  combine 
common-sense  with  scholarship.  Nearly  every 
Tnan  admits  that  English  spelling  is  often  in- 
cronsistent  and  illogical.  That  is  one  thing, 
^ut  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  approve  the 
silly  list  of  spellings  that  was  adroitly  fathered 
on  the  N.RA.  some  years  ago. 

If  reform  was  needed,  why  not  begin  where 
xeform  was  most  needed?    Why,  out  of  the 
thousands     of    common,     every-day     English 
'words,  in  common  use  by  the  common  man  in 
liis    daily   vocation, — why   select   twelve   com- 
paratively strange  and  uncommon  words  such 
sis  "decalogue  and  prologue"  for  reform  and 
let  hundreds  of  the  worst  offenders  go  scott- 
frec?    What  are   some  of  these  habitual   of- 
fenders,   these   hardened   criminals   that   need 
reform,  in  a  linguistic  sense?    Well,  here  are 
a  few  samples  which  would  seem  to  need  re- 
formation: 


Sure  and  sore, 

Done  and  gone, 

Good,  food,  and  blood, 

Paid  and  said, 

Doll  and  roll, 

Home  and  some, 

Tomb  and  comb. 

Hose,  dose,  lose. 

Shoe  and  toe. 

Cow  and  low, 

Cord  and  word. 

Heard  and  beard. 

Horse  and  worse. 

Few  and  sew, 

Freak  and  break. 

CouragEOUS.  ReliglOUS.  OcEAN,  Opti- 
CIAN,    FarinaCEOUS,    CapaCIOUS, 

CommerCIAL,  ParTIAL,  ControverSIAL, 
NaTION,  PenSION. 

Talk  about  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallow- 
ing a  camel !  In  the  face  of  the  above  absurd 
spelling — words  many  of  them  used  in  every- 
day life — what  recommendation  did  the  stulti- 
fied* spelling  crowd  make?  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  they  merely  recommended  the  cut- 
ting off  gu  e  in  such  words  as  demagogue, 
pedagogue,  prologue,  etc. ;  cutting  off  m  e  in 
programme;  and  spelling  thorough  as 
t  h  o  r  o.  Surely  inconsistency  could  no  fur- 
ther go  than  t  h  o  r  o !  It  is  neither  fish,  flesh, 
nor  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring.  The  arbi- 
trary combination  of  letters  in  thorough 
means  something  by  common  consent  among 
some  250,000,000  people.  It  is  not  phonetic 
spelling.  It  may  have  been  once,  before  the 
pronunciation  changed.  But  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  thoroughly  agreed  upon, 
understood,  and  conventional  word-sign.  The 
suggested  spelling  t  h  o  r  o  is  not  phonetic  or 
anything  else  but  a  mournful  example  of  striv- 
ing and  failure. 

Every  sane  teacher  must  have  hung  his 
head  with  shame  when  the  body  which  offi- 
cially represents  the  teaching  profession  in 
America  allowed  itself  to  seem  to  favor  such 
imbecility. 

It  is  comforting  also  to  observe  that  our 
friend  Vaile  has  become  dimly  aware  that 
English  cannot  be  written  phonetically  with 
our  present  alphabet.  That  alphabet,  which 
we  inherited  from  the  Romans,  was  un- 
doubtedly sufficient  for  the  Latin  language 
which  was  phonetically  simple;  but  it  is  in- 
adequate to  write  English,  which  is  a  phonet- 
ically complex  language.  Much  ill-natured  com- 
ment, often  grossly  personal,  has  been  directed 
at  those  of  us  who  have  mentioned  this  sig- 
nificant and  stubborn  fact  to  those  ardent 
spelling  reformers  who  would  rush  in  at  once 
and  reform  things. 

The  conclusion  of  most  thoughtful  students 
of  English  was  expressed  by  Professor  Hale, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
when  he  said  that  he  and  his  associates  would 
welcome  spelling  reform  if  it  could  be  done 
with  our  present  alphabet;  but  it  was  ob- 
vious (to  them  at  least)  that  such  could  not 
be  done  without  first  reforming  the  alphabet 
It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  linguistics 
that  our  five  vowel  si^tvs  c^.wxvcil  ^^v^^'ss  'y3\sNR. 
twenty  vo>Ne\-sov\Yv^^.  N^  ^  y^r.^^  xvox.  ^<i  V^'C^^x 
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than  the  first  vowel  of  the  language,  o.  Com- 
pare a  in  fat,  fate ,  far,  fall,  fare,  ask, 
courage,  etc.  If  there  are  twenty  vowel- 
sounds  in  English  and  fiv.e  vowel-signs,  it 
ought  not  to  take  much  of  a  head  for  mathe- 
matics to  perceive  that  the  twenty  sounds  can- 
not be  all  represented  by  the  five  signs.  There 
are  too  many  sounds  for  the  number  of  signs, 
or  there  are  too  few  signs  for  the  number  of 
sounds.  It  is  immaterial  which  way  the  prob- 
lem is  looked  at,  the  disparity  exists  in  either 
case.  Now  there  is  plainly  one  of  two  things 
to  be  done;  either  to  reduce  the  number  of 
sounds,  or  increase  the  number  of  signs.  I 
suppose  no  man  in  his  senses  would  suggest 
attempting  to  alter  the  sounds  in  the  English 
language  to  suit  the  signs  now  in  use.  If  the 
Mountain  won't  go  ta  Mahomet,  then  Ma- 
homet must  go  to  the  Mountain.  Clearly 
then,  we  must  adapt  our  alphabet  to  our  lan- 
guage. In  doing  so,  we  must  discard  super- 
fluous consonants  like  s  or  c,  k  or  q,  and  other 
homophones ;  we  must  invent  some  way  to 
distinguish  between  the  initial  consonant 
sounds  in  thin  and  then;  and  finally  we 
must  supply  a  rather  large  number  of  vowel- 
signs  to  represent  our  numerous  vowel-sounds. 

When  we  have  done  all  this,  we  can  have 
phonetic  spelling;  but  until  then  we  cannot. 
Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  do- 
ing well.  No  reform  was  ever  achieved  by 
illogical  tinkering.  That  is  like  the  man  who 
cut  off  a  little  of  the  dog^s  tail  each  day  under 
the  mistaken  idea  of  saving  the  dog  the  shock 
of  one  decided  curtailment.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  in  this  day  and  generation  to  point 
out  that  each  successive  operation  hurt  the 
dog  just  as  much  as  a  single  effective  opera- 
tion would.  And  if  we  once  begin  puttering 
and  messing  with  our  spelling,  endless  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  will  result  A  few 
amiable  fanitics  with  high  foreheads  and  wist- 
ful eyes  cannot  change  the  linguistic  habits  of 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  people. 

The  system  of  "logic"  in  use  in  the  "Stulti- 
fied" spelling  camp  is  rather  puzzling  to  those 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  usual  st^le 
of  logic  practiced  in  ordinary  life.  In  startmg 
out  to  reform  the  spelling  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, great  stress  was  laid  on  the* absurd, 
illogical,  and  "unfonetic"  character  of  much 
of  our  spelling.  This  was  a  great  shame  and 
was  especially  a  hardship  to  "helpless  child- 
hood" which  was  compelled  to  memorize  a  lot 
of  "unfonetic"  and  meaningless  combinations 
of  letters.  It  was  pointed  out  with  great  em- 
phasis (and  some  profanity)  that  a  letter  often 
had  one  sound  in  one  word  and  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sound  in  another.  All  this  had  to  be 
remedied,  and,  this  being  so,  the  way  to  rem- 
edy our  "unfonetic"  and  illogical  spelling  was 
to  present  to  an  eager  and  expectant  world  a 
few  samples  of  really  and  truly  "fonetic"  and 
logical  spelling.  Whereupon  this  brave  and 
self-sacrificing  band  of  ardent  patriots  got  to- 
gether, cogitated,,  discussed  and  argued.  Dodg- 
ing most  of  the  simplest  and  most  illogically 
spelled  words  (of  which  I  have  given  a  few 
above,)  they  selected,  among  others,  the  poor 
imfortima,te  words  thorough  and  though, 
which  came  out  of  the  committee's  hands  as 
thoro  and  tho.    In  these  two  words  selected 


for  phonetic  reformations  the  initial  < 
nant  sounds  are  entirely  different,  bu 
represented  by  the  same  combination  c 
ters.  In  one  of  the  words  the  same 
represents  two  entirely  different  sounds, 
is  a  sample  of  what  the  phonetic  spellii 
former  would  do!  Any  man  who  mig 
fuse  to  fall  in  with  their  recommendatior 
an  enemy  of  "helpless  childhood." 

The  resulting  storm  of  indignant  an 
tirical  protests  from  all  parts  of  the  c( 
from  every  teacher  who  retained  even  a 
mentary  conception  of  logic  has  at  1 
compelled  the  simplifying  spellers  to  c 
their  tactics.  They  now,  in  the  article 
September  number  of  your  magazine, 
the  deliciously  puerile  plea  that  they  wei 
aiming  at  phonetic  reform  at  all!     Well 

in  the  name  of and  the  ( 

nental  Congress,  what  are  they  aiming  ; 

The  whole  question  is  chimerical  and 
emic  in  the  highest  degree;  and  one  is 
sistibly  reminded  of  the  reply  of  the  m; 
the  touching  little  nursery  ballad  whe 
closes  the  discussion  by  saying,  "Nobody 
you.  Sir."  Nobody,  so  far  as  is  knowi 
asked  the  schoolmaster  to  change  the  si 
of  English.  Some  schoolmasters,  it  m 
frankly  ^aid,  seem  to  misunderstand 
place  in  society.  They  take  themselve 
seriously.  They  are  not  a  legislator  deh 
by  the  people  to  reform  things.  Their 
tion  is  not  legislative,  but  rather  humbly 
isterial.  It  is  not  their  province  to  mal 
mend,  the  language  of  their  patrons, 
it  may  be  a  thousand  pities  that  the  past 
of  go  is  went  and  not  goed;  that  the 
of  goose  is  geese  instead  of  gooses;  th; 
same  word  is  often  a  noun,  an  adjecti 
an  adverb,  but  it  is  not  the  business  c 
schoolmaster  to  rectify  these  matters, 
puk  is  said  to  be  a  more  scientific  and  a 
pier  language,  but  nobody  has  asked  the  j 
master  to  teach  Volapuk  to  English-spc 
children.  It  may  be  shocking  that  thre 
make  a  yard,  and  5}  yards  make  a  rod,  b 
schoolmaster  has  no  call  to  substitute 
a  simpler  multiplier,  as  in  the  Metric  S; 
The  Mexican  War  and  the  Hartford  Co 
tion  may  be  dark  spots  in  American  hi 
but  the  schoolmaster  has  no  right  to 
anything  but  facts  as  they  are;  not 
wishes  that  they  were.  "Nobody  asked 
Sir,"  to  reform  this  world,  unaided  ai 
himself.  If,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  an 
vice  of  his  niece,  the  priest,  and  the  barb 
will  set  out  and  charge  on  his  Roscinan 
windmills,  we  can  only  hope  that  he  ma: 
tain  fewer  broken  limbs  and  attain  more 
dom  during  the  experience  than  did  his 
totype,  Don  Quixote.  The  sum  total  ( 
exploits  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  W2 
to  right  the  Wrongs  he  sought  to  remed 
simply  to  furnish  a  theme  of  inextinguij 
laughter  for  subsequent  generations.  I  j 
bend  the  "Simplified  Spelling"  reformc 
cupies  at  present  just  about  the  same  pc 
before  the  world  at  large. 

A  moderately  intimate  acquaintance 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ouj 
convince  these  reformers  that  whenevc 
peo^\e  Nvatvl  a.  iVvlu^  changed,  they  will 
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themselves,  acting  through  agents  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  we  do  not  work  reforms 
by  ukase  of  a  czar  or  rescript  of  an  emperor. 
Reforms  are  not  foisted  on  the  people  from 
above;  they  are  from  the  people  themselves. 
Whenever  the  millions  that  speak  English  all 
over  the  world  really  want  to  change  the 
graphic,  visual  representation  of  their  lan- 
guage, they  will  select  representatives  from 
all  over  the  world  who  will  confer,  discuss 
and  agree  on  something  that  will  be  submitted 
by  referendum,  as  it  were,  to  the  people  af- 
fected, and,  once  accepted,  it  will  become  uni- 
versally acquiesced  in  and  followed  in  use  and 
custom.  When  it  is  done,  it  will  be  done  well, 
done  publicly,  and  done  finally. 

When  a  satisfactory  alphabet  is  agreed  upon 
and  an  adequate,  logical  scheme  of  spelling 
with  such  alphabet  is  promulgated,  then  will 
be  the  time  for  temperate,  courteous,  and  ur- 
bane metnods  of  discussion  and  propagand- 
ism.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
former  advocates  of  this  reform  are  coming 
round  to  this  view  of  the  case.  It  would  be 
expecting  too  much  of  human  nature  to  ask 
them  to  drop  their  old  idols  at  once,  but  Mr. 
Vaile  shows  in  his  last  article  in  School  and 
Home  Education  a  praiseworthy  disposition 
to  turn  his  face  towards  the  light  of  reason 
and  intellectual  sanity. 

It  may  be  long  before  he  can  bring  himself 
to  discard  in  his  piquant  and  outspoken  little 
periodical  such  vagaries  and  idiosyncrasies  as 
T)rot"  for  brought,  "sot"  for  sought,  "cof '  for 
caught,  "thot"  for  thought,  etc.,  but,  reading 
between  the  lines,  one  can  see  that  he  is  grad- 
ually making  the  acquaintance  of  the  alphabet 
of  his  own  tongue,  and  incidentally  learning 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  reforms  among 
his  own  people. 


THE  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
This  association  will  meet  at  Evanston  on 
October  -  27-29.  The  general  subject  is 
•^Twentieth  Century  Child.'*  President  Frost, 
fierea  college,  Kentucky,  will  make  the  princi- 
pal address.  Prominent  on  the  program  are: 
IPresident  James,  superintendent  Bayliss  W.  H. 
Katch,  O.  T.  Bright,  J.  A.  H.  Keith.  A  big 
Tneeting  is  anticipated.  Chicago  teachers  will 
I^robably  aid  in  the  social  features.  The  secre- 
t:ary  is  S.  F.  Parson,  of  DeKalb  Normal  school. 


:MEETING  OF  INDIANA  CITY  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 
The  Indiana  superintendents  will  meet  at 
Indianapolis  November  17,  18  and  19.  W.  A. 
Millis.  C.  N.  Kendall,  C.  A.  Prosser  and  R.  I. 
Hamilton  are  in  the  program.  This  is  al- 
ways a  valuable  meeting. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 
TEACHERS'   MEETING. 

General  meetings— Tuesday,  December  27, 
7:30  p.  m. 

President's  address — Superintendent  Edwin 
G.  Coolcy,   Chicago. 


Address — Caliban  and  Education — Frederick 
Manley,  Boston. 

Wednesday,  December  28,  9:00  a.  m. — Sym- 
posium— Play. 

Philosophy  of  Play— Prof.  Oscar  L.  Triggs, 
Chicago. 

Physiology  of  Play — Dr.  Bayard  Holmes, 
Chicago. 

Sociology  of  Play — ^Jane  Addams,  Chicago. 

Wednesday,  December  28,  7:30  p.  m. — Ad- 
dress— The  Status  of  the  High  School  in  Ill- 
inois.— State  Superintendant  Bayliss. 

Address — Universal  Method  in  Teaching. — 
Arnold  Tompkins,  Chicago  Normal  School. 

Thursday,  December  29,  9:00  a.  m. — Profes- 
sional Improvement  of  Teachers — R.  N.  Roark, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Opportunities  For  Same  in  Our  Larger 
Cities,  Nathan  A.  Harvey,  Chicago ;  Our  Smal- 
ler Cities,  J.  A.  Long,  Streator;  An  Illinois 
County,  U.  J.  Hoffman,  Ottawa. 


THE  ILLINOIS   SCHOOLMASTERS' 
CLUB. 

This  club  meets  in  Peoria  October  14  and  15, 
1904.  Friday  evening  a  paper  will  be  given  on 
"Culture  and  Progress,"  by  Paul  Shorey,  head 
professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago. 
Saturday  morning  the  topic  is  The  Physical 
and  Mental  Growth  of  Children  atDlflferent 
Times  of  the  Year.  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  University  of  Illinois, 
will  lead  the  discussion. 


A  report  from  Berlin,  Germany,  has  been 
received  to  the  effect  that  D.  K.  Goss,  form- 
erly superintendent  of  schools  of  Indianapolis, 
and  recently  in  charge  of  an  American  school 
near  Berlin,  found  life  of  so  little  value  that  he 
voluntarily  discarded  it.  Mr.  Goss  gave  prom- 
ise, at  one  time,  of  becoming  a  scholar.  Had 
he  achieved  what  was  within  his  power  in  this 
fielti  and  become  a  professor  in  a  college,  the 
end  might  have  been  different.  He  had  neither 
the  disposition  nor  the  tact  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  field,  and  was  too  self- 
conscious  to  be  adequately  conscious  of  the 
rights  of  others.  It  is  another  of  the  tragedies 
of  life  arising  from  misfit. 


We  have  received  a  sample  of  basket-work 
by  a  child  in  the  fourth  grade  from  Xenia, 
Ohio.  We  have  some  reasons  for  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  comes  from  the  Soldiers*  Orphans' 
Home  ntar  that  city.  Charlotte  Ratliff  has 
written  her  name  upon  a  label  attached  to  the 
basket,  and  also  the  name  of  her  teacher.  Miss 
Eyler. 

Having  no  other  information,  we  are  un- 
able to  locate  definitely  the  source  of  the  gift. 
The  basket  is  just  what  an  editor  needs;  beau- 
tiful in  design  and  will  endure  to  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  little  girl  devined  our  watv.H 
perfectly,  atvd  yi^Vjovi  o\rc  ^LOwwywN&^'^scftR.x^.'Sk  \a 
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the  name,  since  we  know  not  the  person  nor 
the  place. 


THE  HOME  AT  XENIA  OHIO. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Mendenhall  has  been  appointed 
recently  superintendent  of  the  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
at  Xenia,  Ohio.  There  are  900  pupils  in  these 
schools  and  47  competent  instructors.  One- 
half  of  the  school  day  of  the  pupils  who  arc 
fourteen  years  old  must  be  spent  in  working 
at  some  trade,  and  the  other  half  is  devoted 
to  regular  school  work.  They  can  continue 
as  members  of  this  home  until  they  are  eigh- 
teen years  old.  The  trades  taught  are  print- 
ing, electrical  engineering,  plumbing  and  steam 
fitting,  tailoring  and  dressmaking,  farming, 
floriculture,  gardening,  shoemaking,  cooking, 
carpentry,  domestic  economy,  indeed  prac- 
tically every  trade  common  to  men  or  women. 

We  judge  that  much  attention  is  given  to 
religious  instruction  and  worship. 

The  home  at  Xenia  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  in  the  country.  The  state  has 
appropriated  large  sums  of  money,  and  so  far 
as  money  can  supply  facilities  nothing  seems 
to  be  wanting. 

The  spirit  of  institutionalism  is  the  chief 
barrier  to  thoroughly  satisfactory  results  in 
all  the  homes  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
From  the  published  reports  of  the  one  at 
Xenia  we  have  supposed  this  spirit  to  prevail 
there.  But  the  persistent  effort  that  is  made 
to  teach  every  pupil  some  trade  will  certainly 
insure  tlje  preparation  of  every  child  to  earn 
its  own  living  after  it  leaves  the  institution. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  these 
"Homes"  must  take  on  more  of  the  character 
of  the  family  home  before  they  shall  do  the 
most  for  the  children.  A  boarding-school  is 
a  poor  place  to  prepare  children  for  actual 
living  in  the  world  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  they  must  learn  home  life  by  living  it. 


State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson  of  Maine  is  con- 
ducting a  unique  educational  campaign  in  his 
state,  commencing  September  14  and  continu- 
ing for  thirty-one  days.  He  has  chosen  five 
lecturers,  a  majority  from  the  Southern  states, 
and  two  of  these  gentlemen  will  speak  each 
day.  An  educational  rally  will  be  held  in 
thirty-one  different  cities  and  towns.  At  each 
rally  two  subjects  will  be  discussed:  i.  "The 
Value  of  the  Public  School;"  2.  "The  Duty 
of  Each  Citizen  to  Make  it  More  Efficient." 
Such  a  campaign  of  education  is  great  in 
promise.  If  it  shall  be  as  great  in  fulfillment 
it  will  prove  a  national  blessing  in  its  adoption 
by  other  states. 


JEAN  MITCHELL'S  NEW  BOOK. 
Miss  Angelina  Wray,  author  of  Jean  Mitch- 
ell's  School,   has   just   published   a  new  book 
on  pedagog>'.     It  is  called  "Glimpses  of  Child 
Nature."     It  might  be  called  "Types  of  Chil- 
dren" quite  as   well.     Her  description  of  the 
different  kinds  of  children  she  has  dealt  with 
in  her  long  experience  is  inimitable.    There  is 
a  mixture  of  humor  and  suggestion  that  only 
th/s  author  has  yet  been  able  to  put  into  the 


discussion  of  the  serious  problem  in  teaching, 
viz.,  How  to  manage  the  exceptional  child. 

The  book  ends  with  a  chapter  on  "Types  of 
Teachers"  that  is  true  to  life  and  as  laughable 
as  true.  There  is  not  a  pessimistic  sentiment 
in  the  book  though  there  arc  ssome  pessimistic 
characters  in  it. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD. 

Thirty  years  ago  no  summer  schools  for  the 
normal  ^training  of  teachers  could  be  found. 
Such  a' school,  the  pioneer  of  them  all,  was 
established  on  Martha's  Vineyard  Island  in 
the  summer  of  1878,  and  has  had  a  marked 
degree  of  success.  » 

Summer  schools  are  generally  divided  into 
three  distinct  classes;  i.  Schools  that  teach 
special  branches  of  knowledge,  as  languages, 
literature,  the  sciences,  psychology,  etc. 

2.  Schools  that  teach  the  arts,  as  drawing, 
music,  oratory,  etc. 

3.  Schools  that  teach  pedagogy,  including 
psychology,  principles  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, school  management,  etc. 

The  Martha's  Vineyard  school  has  from  its 
earlier  years  embraced  all  three  of  these  classes. 
It  has  aimed  to  furnish  the  very*  highest  and 
best  instructors  that  the  country  affords.  It 
has  made  great  advancement  and  improvement 
year  after  year,  and  its  management  are  now 
laying  plans. for  the  largest,  broadest,  and  best 
courses  for  the  summer  of  1905,  in  the  history 
of  the  school. 


:;E):9Cmfei4^: 


AN    ABRIDGED    HISTORY    OF    GREEK 
LITERATURE:  by  Alfred  Croiset,  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of 
Paris;    and    Maurice    Croiset,    Professor   of 
Greek   Literature    in   the    State    College    of 
France.    Translated   by    George    F.    Heffel- 
bower,   Professor  of  Greek  in  Carroll  col- 
lege.    570   pages— 6x10.      Cloth,   $2.50,   net 
Macmillan   Co.,   New  York. 
The    preface    states    that    the    work    in    its 
abridged  form  is  addfessed  especially  to  stu- 
dents in  the  secondary  schools,  and  to  readers 
who  wish  to  inform  themselves  quickly  as  to 
the  essential  facts  of  Greek  literature.    If  it  be 
true,   as    is    often    asserted   of   late,    that    the 
study  of  Greek  is  on  the  decline,  the  work  of 
the  Croisets  should  go  far  to  create  a  revival 
of  Greek  studied  for  its  value  as  a  training  in 
artistic   literary   expression.     In   Greek  as   no 
where  else  we  are  able  to  follow  the  humaa 
mind  in  its  effort  to  find  or  create  an  adequate 
expression  of  ideas,  feelings  and  conceptions- 
In   Homer   and   Hesiod   the   constructive   elc— 
ments  are  evident  of  the  process  by  which  the 
bare  structure  of  a  statement  of  facts  becomes 
a  very  temple  of  language  through  which  th^ 
whole  truth  of  life  and  soul  behind  the  mer^ 
facts  is  made  to  appear. 

In  Greek  prose,  also,  the  student  follows  th« 
development  of  the  power  of  expression  in  th« 
race  as  his  study  advances  from   Herodptus, 
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to  Lysius.  Schoolmasters  have  failed  to  ap- 
preciate this  value  of  Greek  as  they  should 
because  they  have  not  considered  the  fact  in 
the  history  of  Greek  literature  that  we  have  in 
it  the  very  beginnings  as  well  as  a  culmination 
of  power  for  language  expression  in  the  race. 
A  real  power  of  literary  expression  is  not  to 
be  acquired  by  the  child  through  imitation. 
Skill  in  repeating  the  ideas  of  others  may  be 
thus  acquired,  but  to  gain  power  for  self- 
expression  requires  the  experience  of  growth 
in  which  ideas  are  gradually  transformed  by 
the  more  and  more  appropriate  artistic  mode 
of  expressing  them  and  by  this  structural  re- 
organization the  mere  shell  of  thought  is 
transformed  into  that  complete  union  of 
thought  with  life  which  constitutes  literary  ex- 
pression. 

This  manual  is  itself  a  fine  example  of  a 
literary  conception  of  its  subject.  We  have 
many  detached  studies  of  Greek  writers,  but 
in  this  book  the  historic  continuity  which  binds 
one  to  another  is  found  in  the  evolution  of  the 
race  and  of  the  development  of  its  social  life 
and  instituions.  The  dramatis  persona  of  {his , 
History  is  the  literary  life  of  Greece.  The 
l:HX>k  has  a  special  value  to  all  teachers  of 
language  and  literature  because  we  have  in  it 
t:he  life  history  of  a  literature  born  out  of  the 
needs  for  expression  of  the  primitive  soul  of 
man  and  developing  naturally  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  human  mind.  There  was  no 
opportunity  for  imitation,  but  every  form, 
«very  avenue  of  expression  and  element  of 
style  must  be  discovered,  invented,  or  designed 
as  a  need  for  it  was  felt. 

This  book  should  find  a  place  in  all  high 
school  libraries.  Students  can  be  referred  to 
it  for  particular  information  and  teachers  of 
English  even  in  the  grades  would  find  this 
a  valuable  source  of  ideas  as  to  the  awaken- 
inar  of  the  human  soul  to  the  need  and  desire 
for  expression.  In  this  regard  it  becomes  of 
much  pedagogical  value. 

G.  A.  B. 


BALDWIN'S    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN.    By 
James  Baldwin,  author  of  "Baldwin's  Read- 
ers,"    "Old     Greek     Stories,"     etc.*   Cloth, 
i2mo.,  288  pages,  with  illustrations.     Price, 
60  cents.    American   Book    Company,    New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
The  life  of  the  great  president  is  here  re- 
told in  a  manner  both  agreeable  and  compre- 
hensible to  young  readers.     Mr.  Baldwin  has 
been    particularly    successful    in    producing    a 
book  equally  adapted  to  school  and  home  read- 
ing, and  free  from  wearisome  details  and  sec- 
tional prejudice.    The  book  is  more  than  an 
ordinary  biography,  as  it  embraces  much  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  history  of  our 
country  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.    Considerable  space 
is  given  to  Lincoln's  boyhood,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  conditions  of  pioneer  life  in  the  West. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  attractive. 
The  volume  is  dedicated  "To  the  Schoolboys 
of  America,**  and  will  prove  of  service  in  in- 
spiring them,  by  the  power  of  such  an  example 
adequately  portrayed,  of  ardent  and  unselfish 
patriotism. 


Three  valuable  additions  to  the  "Interna- 
tional Modern  Language  Series.'*  Published 
by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, London.  

ZSCHOKKE*S  DER  ZERBROCHENE 
KRUG.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Vocabulary,  by  Herbert  Charles  San- 
bom,  head  instructor  in  German  in  the  Ban- 
croft School,  Worcester,  Mass.  i6mo.  Semi- 
flexible  cloth,  xvi  -|-  76  pages.  With  front- 
ispiece. List  price,  25  cents;  mailing  price, 
30  cents. 

This  popular  little  story  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  classes  of  beginners  in  German. 
The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  needs  of  this  grade  of  read- 
ers. The  story  itself  has  always  been  a  favor- 
ite with  young  people,  and  its  interest  is  en- 
hanced by  flashes  of  that  pure  humor  in  which 
Zschokke  excelled. 

The  Vocabulary  is  complete,  and  contains 
the  preterites  and  past  participles  of  all  strong 
and  anomalous  weak  verbs  found  in  the  text. 
The  Notes  are  full  and  include  the  chief  gram- 
matical rules,  which  are  stated  briefly  the  first 
time  an  example  occurs  in  the  text  and  re- 
ferred to  later.  The  student  may  thus  use 
the  book  without  the  necessity  of  consulting  a 
grammar.  The  text  has  been  corrected  to 
agree  with  the  latest  system  of  spelling,  and 
the  pronunciation  of  all  words  in  the  Vocabu- 
lary has  been  marked  according  to  preferred 
usage.  

FLACHSMANN  ALS  ERZIEHER.  '  By, 
Otto  Ernst.  Edited  with  Introduction  and' 
Notes  by  Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  teacher  of 
German  in  Lincoln  Academy,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska. i6mo.  Semi-flexible  cloth;  190 
pages.  Portrait.  List  price,  40  cents;  mail- 
ing price,  45  cents. 

This  popular  German  comedy  gives  a  true 
view  of  the  German  public  school  system  of 
today.  The  style  is  that  of  the  modern  realis- 
tic school,  though  entirely  free  from  objec- 
tionable features.  The  atmosphere  of  modern 
Germany  pervades  the  play. 

The  language  is  conversational  throughout 
and  offers  the  student  excellent  drill  in  idioms 
of  everyday  speech. 

The  notes  are  copious  enough  to  elucidate 
historical,  biographical,  provincial,  and  idio- 
matic expressions,  as  well  as  the  more  difficult 
points  in  grammar. 

A  brief  account  of  the  author's  life  precedes 
the  text 

The  book  may  be  used  to  best  advantage  in 
the  second  or  third  year  of  the  study  of  Ger- 


•LA  MERE  DE  LA  MARQUISE  and  LA 
FILLE  DU  CHANOINE.  By  Edmond 
About.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  O.  B.  Super,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages in  Dickinson  College.  i6mo.  Semi- 
flexible  cloth.  227  pages.  With  frontis- 
piece. List  price,  50  cents;  mailing  price, 
55  cents. 

Among  About's  shorter  stories  "La  Mere 
de  la  Marquise"  and  "La  Fille  du  Chanoine" 
afford    excellent    eKara^les    ol    IK^    •^NaJsJcvsys!  ^ 
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taken  from  two  entirely  diflferent  classes  of 
society.  They  contain  a  humor  which  makes 
them  entertaining  reading,  and  a  skill  in  the 
delineation  of  character  inferior  only  to  that 
of  the  great  Balzac.  They  are  particularly 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  absence  of  those 
features  which  make  much  French  fiction  inap- 
propriate for  use  in  the  class  room. 

The  style  is  not  difficult,  and  the  notes  and 
vocabulary  are  of  such  fullness  that  the  book 
may  be  used  during  the  first  year's  work  by 
any  excepting  young  students.  For  these  it 
will  be  more  suitable  if  used  in  the  second 
year.  Even  mature  students,  however,  will 
find  it  useful  and  intere.sting  for  rapid  reading. 

DICKENS'  CHRISTMAS  STORIES.  Edited 
by  Jane   Gordon.     Cloth,   i2mo.,  304  pages 
Price,  50  cents.     American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
These    mirth-provoking    and    yet  .  pathetic 
stories,  written  when  Dickens  was  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  marvelous  powers,  are  now 
issued   in  the   well-known   series   of   Eclectic 
School  Readings.    They  are  repeated  as  origi- 
nally published,  except  that  some  of  the  de- 
scriptions have  been  left  out,  others  abridged, 
and  allusions  unfamiliar  to  American  readers 
have  been  omitted.    All  the  qualities  that  have 
made  the  name  of  Dickens  a  household  word 
remain.    It  would  be  well  if  all  school-children 
could  be  introduced  through  this  book  to  the 
master  of  English  humorists. 


INDUSTRIAL    AND    SOCIAL    HISTORY 

SERIES,  Book  I.    The  Tree-Dwellers.    The 

Age  of  Fear.    By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp. 

Profusely  illustrated.     Chicago,  Rand  Mac- 

Nally  *&   Company.     Cloth    square   12  mo., 

160  pages,  45  cents. 

The  Tree-Dwellers,  the  first  of  the  "Indus- 
tral  and  Social  History  Series"  by  Miss  Dopp 
is  entirely  out  of  the  common  run  of  readers 
for  young  children.  It  is  intended  for  the 
child  who,  no  longer  content  with  a  "make- 
believe"  process,  feels  the  need  of  going  outside 
his  own  neighborhood  for  experience  which 
is  necessary  to  satisfy  his  increasing  de- 
mands. 

The  public  is  but  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  by  the  removal  of  the  industrial  pro- 
cesses from  the  home  the  child  has  been  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  most  potent  educational 
influences  and  that  there  must  be  such  im- 
provement in  educational  facilities  as  well 
correspond  to  the  increase  in  the  social  de- 
mand. 

In  Tree  Dwellers  and  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs  an  attempt  is  made  to  harness  isolated 
activities,  as  manual  training,  sewing,  cook- 
ing and  nature  study  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  school. 

The  book  is  founded  upon  the  experience 
of  the  race  in  its  social  and  industrial  process. 

It  begins  with  "A  Story  of  Long  Ago,"  and 
tells  of  the  first  people  of  whom  anything  is 
known  and  the  fierce  wild  beasts  that  h'ved 
at  the  same  timt. 

It  relates  the  adventures  of  Sharptooth  and 
/ler  son  Bodo  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  the 
whole  nature  of  the  child  and  furnishes  him 


with  the  means   of  interpreting  the  complex 
processes  about  him. 

An  important  feature  of  the  book  is  "Things 
to  Think  About,"  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter.  The  purpose  of  these  questions  is 
to  awaken  the  "mquiring  attitude."  Here 
the  child  is  given  the  opportunity  of  telling 
what  he  has  seen,  heard  or  done.  Here  he 
meets  with  new  problems  which  are  so  similar 
in  character  to  those  of  the  race  during  the 
early  period  of  its  development  that  he  finds 
a  rich  background  of  experience  suited  to  his 
own  needs. 

The  successful  solution  of  these  problems 
which  confront  the  child  is  as  important  with 
reference  to  his  development  today  as  it  was  in 
the  long  ago  in  determining  the  welfare  of 
the  race. 

Miss  Dopp  thinks  that  a  sounder  morality 
can  be  developed  by  honestly  facing  the  facts 
with  the  child  and  by  giving  him  the  benefit 
of  a  broader  experience  than  by  leaving  him 
to  face  the  situation  alone  in  the  light  of  but 
part  of  the   facts. 

Under  "Suggestions  to  Teachers"  the  follow- 
ing subjects  are  discussed:  Method.  Typical 
Modes  of  Activity,  Supplementary  Facts,  Ani- 
mal Life,  Special  Suggestions.  No  teacher 
can  read  these  articles  and  references  carefully 
and  understandingly  without  feeling  that  her 
horizon  has  grown  larger,  her  insight  into 
child  nature  deeper,  and  her  power  of  estab- 
lishing sympathetic  relations  with  her  pupils, 
thereby  enriching  their  lives,  greatly  increased. 

The  form  in  which  the  book  appears  is  ad- 
mirable. The  type  and  paper  are  excellent. 
The  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care  furnish  the  child  with  ideas 
that  will  guide  him  in  his  practical  activities. 

The  author,  who  evidently  appreciates  the 
difficulties  which  the  young  reader  encount- 
ers, has  presented  the  facts  in  a  stlye  which 
is  easy  to  read  and  understand. 

Jennie   Tazewell, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Elgin,  111. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY   OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES :  by  Nelson  Case,  mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  bar,  292  pages. 
I  have  read  this  new  book  by  Judge  Case, 
with  great  interest.     He  has  decided  opinions, 
which   he   freely  expresses;    but   it   seems   to 
me  that  in  the  main,  they  are  just  and  are 
fairly  presented.     The  book  contains  the  text 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  of  the 
Constitution,  together  with  a  copious  index.    I 
think  the  book  might  be  used  with  profit,  in 
classes  in  civics  in  our  high  schools,  and  else- 
where. 

The  author  gives  much  attention  to  consti- 
tutional questions  that  grew  out  of  the  contest 
over  slavery,  and  his  treatment  of  them  will 
interest  and  profit  the  present  generation. 
But  he  has  not  neglected  more  modem  ques- 
tions, like  the  Territories  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, The  President's  Relation  to  Legislation, 
Freedom  of  Speech,  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
The  Constitutionality  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act. 
and  Government  by  Injuncition.  Judge  Case 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Un- 
iversity. E.    C.    H. 
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Efitoriil  Mention  ind  Business  Nitiees 

Will  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
payment  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
remit  at  their  first  opportunity? 


THE  C,  M.  AND  ST.  P.  FAST  MAIL. 
It   is   significant   that   the   one   train   which 
makes  the  Chicago-St.  Paul  run  in  ten  hours, 
carries  no  passengers. 

To  ride  on  it  is  a  privilege  acquired  by  few. 
Yet  a  journey  on  this  train,  which  carries  none 
but  government  mail  clerks  and  its  crew,  is  an 
experience,  especially  if  the  journey  be  made 
on  the  "fireman's  side"  of  the  huge  locomo- 
tive which  pulls  it.  It  is  a  revelation  of  what 
fast  passenger  service  means  and  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation in  appreciation  of  the  cool  nerve  and 
absolute  competency  of  the  men  who  run  fast 
trains. 

The  fast  mail  over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway  leaves  Chicago  every 
night  of  the  year  with  from  twenty  to  fifty 
tons  of  mail  on  board  and  reaches  St.  Paul 
every  morning  with  its  burden  of  letters  and 
packages  in  time  for  transfer  to  other  trains 
to  the  Pacific  coast  to  connect  with  the  mail 
boats,  north  into  the  Dominion,  east  and  west 
into  adjoining  states  and  radiating  over  a 
<lozen  lines  of  railway  into  every  nook  and 
sranny  of  the  northwest. 

If  one  asks  why  the  fast  mail  carries  no 
passengers  he  is  answered  that  there  are  other 
trains  which  do  that  work.  Another  reason 
is  apparent  after  a  journey  on  the  "head-end" 
^with  the  two  cinder-marked  and  grease- 
*  smudged  gods  of  the  machine  that  pulls  it. 
Ten-hour  service  means  speed. 


LARGE  ATTENDANCE  AT  VALPA- 
RAISO. 

Pres.  H.  B.  Brown  reports  that  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  the  college  and  normal  at  Val- 
paraiso, Indiana,  has  opened  with  a  larger  at- 
tendance than  ever  before. 

This  school  is  constantly  increasing  its 
equipment  and  the  facilities  offered  for  more 
thorough  work  by  its  students.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  this  effort  to  improve  the 
educational  work  of  students  is  resulting  in  a 
larger  attendance  at  the  school  of  those  who 
enter  than  was  the  custom  in  earlier  years. 


PICTURESQUE  FLORIDA. 
A  ^most  attractive  book  of  pictures  and  one 
of  much  general  interest  and  of  particular 
value  for  use  in  school  work  is  Picturesque 
Florida,  issued  by  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  For  a  copy, 
address  that  department  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  It 
is,  a  book  of  about  fifty  pages,  all  pictures  with 
no  printed  matter.  Beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
are  shown,  park  views,  avenues  of  different 
varieties  of  shading,  examples  of  architecture 
in  homes  and  buildings,  market  gardens,  fruit 
culture,  nurseries,  cotton  and  tobacco  indus- 
tries, and  other  things  in  Florida  that  will  be 
of  great  interest. 


Will  make  you 
STRONG 


As  a  (trenglhening  tonic  in  declining 
health,  or  during  recovery  after  exhaust- 
ing illness,  the  etfect  of  Horsfocd's  Add 
Phosphate  is  wonderful.  It  nourishes 
and  strengthens  the  nerves,  improves 
the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  gives 
restful  sleep. 

It  restores  to  the  body  nature's  strength- 
giving  phosphates,  a  de6ciency  of  whkh 
means  general  physical  weakness,  dys- 
pepsia, headache  and  1 


Horsford's 

Acid  Phosphate. 


If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you,  send  95 
cents  to  RuMFORO  Chemical  Wokks,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  for  sample  bottle,  postage  paid. 


COMPETENT  MEN  AND 
l^OMEN  l^ANTED. 

To  represent  us  as  traveling  solici- 
tors.   Positions  pay  from 

$35   To   $40   Per  l^eeR 

to  those  qualified.  We  teach  the 
business,  experience  unnecessary. 
The  work  is  introducing  **The 
Stoddard  Entertainment  for  the 
Home/' Travel  Lectures,  5000  illus- 
trations. Now  being  used  by  all 
up-to-date  Reading  Clubs  for  their 
course  of  study. 

Address  l*i«ld  Maiaatf«r 

Geo.  Lro  SKtiman  (SL  Co. 

315  De«kTl»OTTk  S\*«  CV^V^^^^'tt 
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The  ChicaooKinderoarten  College 

offer  to  Primary  Teachers  new  methods  in  primary 
worksbased  upon  Kindergarten  principles  and  logi- 
cally developed,  in  which  organized  band-work 
takes  the  place  of  hap-hazard  so  called  busy  work: 
also'  organized  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  number  work.  Saturday  Classes  Address 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  lo  Van  Buren  St. 


1Uri^l.t^«m»  Prepii*-it»  for  Wt«l  I'uliiJ.  AtMfi*. 
miCniganpBlL.  nndutl  Amt^rl^^Mti  lttllcc(» 
lUllli'kMmr        aift  Mirlcilttfle  Hohtrali.     IdiurHai.- 

/%Cc]Q^IIljrtrpinJnE  Urnn&»l  rnLliknu*,  iiibii»iicBl 
hml  ii.K\t.\  iul>Antv«i    fd^ftl  luutJitDr^lmiliri  ivmw    Drtmtt 

8fft4i]/&if^4^'^iit^L*,  hut  reiiitPVCHii  fjrnnt  cLtf  4knif#rB.  H^multful 

KihtttHliidwi  Hcftrt.  4Jmi.  If.  \,  IVflKELEK,  f>tirmt, 
Ql^har^  I#llk«,  Jll«h*,  or  Old  Calan  j  Jtld^.t  hlpaffo 


Wanted— A  Man  Under  35. 

Energetic,  willing  to  learn,  to  prepare  for  Gov't 
Position.  Beginning  salary  1800.  Increase  as  de- 
served.   Good  future.    Enclose  stamp. 

T.,  I.  C.  I.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


NEAF^LY 

300 
TEACHERS 

STUDIED 

MEDICINE 

AND 

[PHARMACY 

AT 

Illinois  Medieil 
College 

CHICAGO 

SESSION  1902-03 


ILLINOIS  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

(StMNir  Sckeei  ef  Medieiie 
lid  niirniey) 

HEMAN  H.BROWN,M.D.. 
President. 

B.  BRINDLEY  BADS.  M.D. 
Dean. 

lOtta  annual  session— Con- 
tinuous course  -Four  terms 
yearly.  October,  January, 
April  and  July. 

MKDiCAii  CouBSH  Four 
years  of  at  least  7  months 
each. 

Phabmact  Cottbsk.  Two 
years  of  6  months  each. 

Tb  A I N I  in  a,.  Spbool  roB 
NUBSSS.  Two  ycaHW  prac- 
tical study  In  residence- 
regular  gr'«duating  course. 

For  particulars  apply  to 
W.  C.  SANPORD,  n.D.,  Sea. 
180  to  loow Washington  Blva. 
duCAQO,  ILL.      . 


HE  H  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  11  ^  || 
lU  SINQINQ^TEACHERS  II  lU 

By'iTitoh^  Tho  Sons  Monsroh  t-wSUS! 

ForHusioCuSsM,  Schools  and  SincingClabt,  prMcniiii(  Bonga, 


Q1«M,  Anthems  and  Choriia««  1&  the  gtMtast  Tariaty. 

A  BOS-yMte  «op7  seat  b.  p.  for  SO  eta.  «aak. 

5  OTHER   MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  5 

CimiHIin  By  DR.  ALFRED  BEIRLY.  Many 
KinnillllWKk  iMdlnc  mnsldaiifl  pronouoev  this  *'Thc 
A  nw  oaAToaM  most  popular  Amerioaa  Oratorio."  Tkl* 
work  to  W«t  adapted  to  Chora!  Societies  and  CharehChpin. 
ExceUent  for  Xnas,  Easter,  or  anr  ooDcert  occasion.  Publicly 
performed  in  4&  AvMriean  eftiea  and  towna.    A  oompMa 


22S-paf« sample eopy  d.  p.  U w  ^.^  .-■-.  ... 

Publisher,  ALFRED  BEIRLV,  Chloaso.  III. 


Wri-ft>earlliatoOa<afc>g— aadsUtowfcsieywiisi 


^wthteed. 
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CENTS 


"WUl  brtng  70a,  on  triaL 
thirteen  weeks,  the  P»th« 
finder,  the  old  relUi* 
ble  nntioDAl  news  re- 

oaeyei 


Tlew .  This  paper  fires  Toa  every  week 
all  the  important  news  of  the  world,  stated  dearly  and 
without  bias.  It  Is  the  only  news  reriew  that  Is  truly 
coaprehensiTe,  and  at  the  same  time  it  Is  not  padded 
or  balky.  Itglyes  yon  the  wheat  withoat  the  chafT. 
It  is  a  time  saver  fbr  all  busy  people.  In  purpose  it  is 
hl«h4oned,  healthy  and  iaspirlnf ;  it  Is  a  protest  against 
Mtnsatlonal  Jonmalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals 
catting $2.60  mad  0X00.  Trr  it  and  yon  would  not  be 
wtthoat  it  ttrmmaj  ttmm  its  oos»— 91.00  per  jenr. 


WANTED — Copies  of  the  April  number  for 
1902  of  School  and  Home  Education.  To 
anyone  sending  us  a  copy  of  the  April  number 
for  the  year  1902  of  School  and  Home  Edu- 
cation we  will  extend  the  subscription  three 
months. 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  number  of  persons  on  the  pav  rolls  of 
the  railways  in  the  United  States,  as  returned 
for  June  30»  1903,  was  i,3i2,5'^7,  or  639  per  100 
miles  of  line.  These  figures  when  compared 
with  corresponding  ones  for  the  year  1902,  show 
an  increase  of  123,222  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployes, or  45  per  100  miles  of  line.  The  classifi- 
cation of  employees  includes  enginemen,  52,993 ; 
fireman,  56,041 ;  conductors,  39,741,  and  other 
trainmen,  104,885.  There  were  49,961  switch 
tenders,  crossing  tenders,  and  watchmen.  With 
regard  to  the  four  general  divisions  of  rail- 
way employment  it  appears  that  general  admin- 
istration required  the  services  of  45,222  em- 
ployees; maintenance  of  way  and  structures, 
433.648  employees:  maintenance  of  equipment, 
253,889  employees:  and  conducting  transporta- 
tion, 576,881  employees.  This  statement  dis- 
regards a  few  emoloyees  for  which  no  assign- 
ment was  made. 

The  usual  statement  of  the  average  daily 
compensation  of  the  18  classes  of  employees  for 
a  series  of  years  is  continued  in  the  present  re- 
port, which  shows  also  the  aggregate  amount 
of  compensation  paid  to  more  than  97  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  employees  for  the  year  1903 
and  more  than  99  per  cent  for  the  six  years 
preceding.  The  amount  of  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  employees  during  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1903,  as  reported,  was  $757,321415;  but 
this  amount,  as  compared  with  the  total  re- 
ported for  the  year  1902,  is  understated  for 
want  of  returns  by  $18,000,000  at  least. 


NEW  RUSTIC  HOTEL. 

Not  a  Bit  of  Plaster  in  Yellowstone  Hostelry. 

General  Passenger  Agent  A.  M.  Cleland,  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  who  returned  recently 
from  his  first  trip  through  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
scenic  beauties  of  the  big  government  reserve 
and  much  astonished  at  the  ease  and  comfort 
with  which  the  travel  inside  the  park  bound- 
aries is  handled. 

"The  stage  trip  of  150  miles  is  accomplished 
without  fatigue.,"  he  said,  "and  the  hot«l  ac- 
commodations everywhere  are  excellent.  The 
new  hotel  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin  is  a  wonder 
to  all  the  tourists  who  visit  it.  It  is  of 
enormous  size  and  built  of  logs  throughout, 
the  rustic  appearance  being  preserved  even  in 
the  guest  rooms.  The  ax,  saw  and  hammer 
built  the  entire  structure.  There  isn't  a  yard 
of  plaster  in  the  entire  building.  The  fire- 
places are  built  of  big  boulders,  and  the  hotel 
is  simply  the  rough  product  of  the  forest.  It 
is  extremely  beautiful,  and  has  every  comfort, 
such  as  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  water  elec- 
tric \ig,\vts  2Ltvd  2l\\  \.Vv^  olVv^T  cotvvetiicnccs. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


The  department  of  ag- 
Inoculatlog  riculture  has  recently 

the  5oil.  made  a  discovery  that 

promises  to  enrich  the 
farmer  by  making  the  fertility  of  his 
lands  practically  inexhaustible.  What 
makes  poor  soil  is  the  exhaustion  of  the 
nitrogen  in  it.  Restore  the  nitrogen  and 
abundant  crops  are  produced.  All  kinds 
of  fertilizers  are  valuable  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  they  put 
into  the  soil. 

Now  the  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  which  there 
is  four  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  oxy- 
g-en.  If  now,  some  way  could  be  dis- 
covered to  inoculate  the  soil  with  this 
r^itrogen  in  the  air  the  desert  might  be 
inade  to  bloom  as  the  rose,  if  moisture 
^nd  heat  were  favorable.  This  way  has 
t>een  found  and  it  promises  to  add  mil- 
1  ions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the 
farmers  whose  farms  have  become  un- 
productive by  being  drained  of  their  ni- 
tirogen  for  inany  years. 

An  investigator  in  the  department  of 
agriculture  at  Washington,  Dr.  George 
T.  Moore,  seems  to  have  realized  this 
Tltopian  dream  and  he  has  deeded  his 
discovery  to  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  can  make  use  of  it  hereaf- 
ter without  money  and  without  price, 
since  the  department  will  manufacture 
and  send  free  of  charge  this  fertilizer 
to  those  who  desire  it. 


The  following  statement  of  Gilbert  H. 
Grosvenor  in  the  Century  magazine  for 
October  *shows  what  may  be  expected 
from  this  discovery:  "A  Marylander 
had  formerly  been  able  to  cultivate  only 
one-third  of  his  land;  two-thirds  had 
been  worn  out  and  was  abandoned. 
Now  at  no  expense  to  himself  and  at  a 
trivial  amount  of  labor  he  has  reclaimed 
the  worthless  two-thirds  and  made  it 
more  productive  than  the  other  third. 
He  has  increased  the  income  from  his 
farm  five  fold. 

**What  did  it  cost  the  government  to 
help  him  so  generously?  Eight  cents. 
The  farmer  used  two  cakes  of  the  fertil- 
izer to  inoculate  seven  acres,  each 
cake  costing  the  government  four  cents 
to  manufacture! 

This  wonder  is  worked  by  cultivat- 
ing bacteria  of  a  certain  kind  so  that 
they  shall  be  hungry  for  nitrogen. 
These  bacteria  are  put  into  a  certain 
solution,  which  solution  is  used  to 
moisten  the  seed  which  is  then  sown  in 
the  same  way  that  unenoculated  seed  is 
sown.  The  effect  of  the  inoculation  is 
to  draw  large  quantities  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  many  times  more  nitrogen 
is  left  in  the  soil  than  is  used  in  produc- 
ing the  first  crop.  Thus  the  soil  is  en- 
riched for  another  crop.  The  first  crop 
must  be  a  certain  kind  of  plants — peas, 
beans,  clover,  alfalfa,  vetch,  and  the 
like — leguminous  plants. 

This  d'\sco\^T^  o^^Yv$>  w^  'a.  ^^i-^^  \5^  ^"^r 
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plain  >vhy  a  crop  of  clover  will  enrich 
the  soil  for  wheat  or  corn. 

This  is  a  phase  of  education  in  which 
the  elementary  schools  are  becoming 
interested.  It  would  be  easy  for  every 
country  school  to  have  a  diminutive  ex- 
periment station  that  should  make 
teacher  and  pupils  familiar  with  the 
wonderful  discoveries  that  are  made 
every  year.  We  can  even  now' begin  to 
see  how  this  earth  will  eventually  sup- 
port one  hundred  times  more  people 
than  now  live  upon  it.  The  old  notion 
that  war  was  necessary  in  order  to  kill 
oflf  the  surplus  population  is  no  longer ' 
entertained.  The  air  will  be  made  to 
enrich  the  soil,  the  water  be  converted 
into  fuel,  and  electricity  will  become  the 
universal  power  for  performing  the 
work  of  man.  We  shall  learn  that  the 
earth  will  supply  the  needs  of  man,  and 
the  commercial  discord  that  is  the  pa- 
rent of  war  will  be  banished  with  other 
social  ills. 

The  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Moore  has  donated  his 
discovery  to  the  American  people.  He 
has  patented  his  process  but  not  to  en- 
rich himself.  Like  the  true  scientist, 
which  he  is,  he  wishes  that  all  men  shall 
be  able  to  make  use  of  the  beneficence 
of  nature,  and  his  exceeding  great  re- 
ward is  to  show  them  how  to  do  it. 


Qenetic 
Psychology. 


Genetic  Psychology 

undertakes  to  describe 

the     changes     in     the 

growth    of    the    mind 

from  infancy  to  maturity.     Emphasis 

has  been  given  to  this  definition  of  edu- 

cational  psychology  in  recent  years,  and 

s/nce  teachers  have  come  to  accept  the 


theory  of*  evolution  as  the  process  c 
growth  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
individual  human  being.  The 
man  did  not  spring  full  grown  fror 
head  of  Jove,  as  the  Greek  poet: 
clared  of  Athene.  The  earlier  bool 
psychology,  which  were  formerly 
ied  in  our  advanced  schools,  atten 
to  set  forth  the  different  kinds  of  a 
ties  of  the  full-grown  mind,  and  tc 
cover  the  laws  that  govern  them  in 
co-operation  with  one  another, 
was  knowledge  that  gave  little  a 
ance  to  the  teacher  who  was  seekii 
direct  the  growth  of  the  child.  It 
not  an  analysis  of  the  mature  mind 
he  needed  to  know  so  much  as  a  kr 
edge  of  the  process  of  its  growth.  { 
fixed  notions  long  established  in 
mind  of  the  race  have  retarded  th 
ceptance  of  the  genetic  idea.  Not 
man  awoke  to  the  fact  that  evoluti 
the  process  by  which  the  world  was 
ated  did  the  study  of  psychology 
any  promise  of  assisting  the  teach 
educating  the  child.  It  is,  we  repeat 
the  mind's  activity  after  it  has  attJ 
its  growth,  but  the  process  by  whi 
grows  that  the  teacher  needs  mo 
understand. "We  have  not  yet  fount 
much  about  this  which  is  univer 
accepted  as  true  by  the  investig? 
but  we  are  learning.  The  ra 
change  in  our  conception  of  the  pr 
by  which  the  world  and  man  were 
ated  must  work  a  change  in  many  < 
of  our  conceptions. 

Genetic  psychology  has  such  a 
inter-relation  with  physiology  tha 
must  consider  the  growth  and  cond 
of  the  body  in  studying  the  growl 
the  mind.  There  is  a  mysterious 
intimate   \T\tet-te\^\\o\\.  between    1 
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cells  and  the  self,  which  calls  upon  us  to 
Teconstruct  our  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  originally  built  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  self  was  not  aided 
but  encumbered  in  its  development  by 
the  body.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
discovered  that^  a  sound  body  was  nec- 
essary to  a  sound  mind,  but  before  man- 
kind emerged  from  the  dark  ages  and 
began  again  to  think,  the  body  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  impediment  to  the 
soul.     This  conception  prevailed  until 
evolution  revealed  the  process  by  which 
the  soul  first  awoke  to  consciousness, 
and  man  was  born.      Now  the  psychol- 
ogist holds  that  a  k-nowlf  dge  of  the  evo- 
lution of  man  as  well  as  of  physiologj' 
i  s  necessary  to  the  most  successful  prac- 
^ice  in  the  conscious  teaching  of  the 
<:^Tiild. 


"Veachiag 
-Arithmetic. 


The  observation  of  the 
writer  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no 
subject  taught  in  our 
elementary   schools   more   wasteful  of 
time  and  energy  than  arithmetic.    Ele- 
xnentary  arithmetic  is  the  art  of  combin- 
ing and  separating  numbers.     The  ap- 
plication of  one's  knowledge  of  his  art 
to  the  solution  of  mathematical  prob- 
lems is  quite  another  matter.     Where 
one  makes  this  distinction,  he  at  once 
returns  to  the  guidance  of  Warren  Col- 
burn,  the  author  of  the  first  "mental'' 
arithmetic   published    in   this   country. 
Most  that  is  essential  for  the  child  in  the 
grades  below  the  eighth  and,  possibly, 
the  ninth,  to  learn  of  arithmetic  can  be 
better  taught  without  the  use  of  either 
pencil  or  chalk.    What  is  of  importance 


is  skill  and  alertness  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  numbers.  Small  numbers  are 
better  than  large  ones  for  this  purpose. 

These  are  purely  mental  acts,  and  to 
accompany  them^  with  the  making  of 
figures  and  lines  with  chalk  and  pencil 
is  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  child  to  . 
his  great  disadvantage  in  learning  arith- 
metic. Most  arithmetical  problems  in 
the  text-books  can  be  solved  mentally 
by  making  the  numbers  small,  and,  pos- 
sibly, by  noting  with  pencil  partial  re- 
sults along  the  way  to  aid  the  memory. 

The  problems  needing  the  pencil  con- 
tain large  numbers,  or  they  require  a 
complicated  course  of  reasoning.  The 
reasoning  is  a  drill  in  logic,  or  in  meth- 
ods of  business,  or  in  something  else 
foreign  to  alertness  and  skill  in  the  com- 
bination and  separation  of  numbers.  It 
is  an  application  of  arithmetic  to  the 
solution  of  business  problems.  Many 
of  the  problems  in  text-books  would 
never  occur  in  actual  life. 

Now  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  under- 
take to  teach  young  children  the  ways 
of  business,  when  they  know  nothing 
about  business  life.  Let  them  limit 
their  application  of  their  arithmetic  to 
the  problems  they  find  it  necessary  to 
solve  in  their  own  lives.  These  are 
mostly  those  requiring  little,  if  any,  use 
of  the  pencil. 

The  school  should  give  enough  prac- 
tice in  written  processes  to  familiarize 
the  children  with  the  method  of  putting 
them  on  paper,  but  should  depend  upon 
mental  problems  involving  small  num- 
bers for  arithmetical  drill  and  for  such 
application  of  the  number  process  to 
lite,  <)lcIu2l\  ot  'vcu'aL^wv^x^  ^  •s.'s*  ^J;'^  s^x'^ 
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the  skill  and  alertness  in  numerical 
combinations  appropriate  to  the  age  and 
attainments  of  the  learner. 

We  are  moved  to  make  this  exhorta- 
tion because  we  so  often  see  arithmetic 
classes  wasting  time  with  pencil  or 
chalk  and  getting  such  poor  results 
when  a  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  the  use  of  ^'mental*'  arithme- 
tic would  secure  much  more  and  much 
better  work. 


Educative 
Interest. 


It  cannot  be  tod  often 
repeated  that  interest 
and  entertainment  are 
not  words  of  the  same 
meaning  in  the  school.  One  is  quite  as 
much  interested  in  things  he  fears  as  in 
those  he  desires.  The  greater  the  dan- 
ger, or  [the  greater  the  reward,  the 
greater  the  interest.  This  is  one  kind 
of  interest  that  must  be  accounted  with 
in  every  school.  But  this  is  not  the  in- 
terest that  the  school  must  rely  upon 
for  the  best  results  in  knowledge,  or  in 
search  after  knowledge.  A  boy  may 
learn  his  lessons  for  a  mark,  or  for  posi- 
tion in  his  class,  or  for  the  power  he 
believes  will  come  from  knowledge,  or, 
still  more  remotely,  for  the  position  it 
will  enable  him  to  hold,  eventually,  in 
society.  But  this  is  not  the  attitude  of 
the  true  student  whose  interest  is  in  the 
truth  that  his  study  reveals  to  him  at 
every  step  of  his  progress,  and  whose 
pleasure  arises  from  every  new  revela- 
tion. His  delight  is  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  knowledge  so  much  as  in  the 
pursuit  of  it.  Was  it  not  Lessing  who 
sa/d: 


"If  the  All-Father  should  come  to  me 
with  truth  in  his  right  hand  and  search 
after  truth  in  his  left,  and  should  say  to 
me  *choose,'  I  would  bow  reverently  to 
his  left  hand  and  say  'Father,  give; 
pure  truth  is  for  Thee  alone.' " 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  investigator, 
and  it  is  the  spifit  of  the  investigator 
that  should  be  the  intellectual  product 
of  every  grade  of  school;  each  to  the 
extent  of  its  ability. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  discover- 
ing knowledge : 

1.  One  is  by  following  the  process  of 
its  unfolding  step  by  step  in  a  logical 
succession  of  tbe  ideas  and  judgments 
that  have  been  put  into  the  system  or 
unity  that  constitutes  the  larger  idea 
called  the  science.  It  is  merely  traveling 
along  the  road  that  has  been  surveyed, 
and  graded,  and  Vidged,  and  tunneled 
by  the  engineers  and  laborers  that  have 
worked  upon  it.  It  is  in  fact  being  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  these  pioneers 
to  the  desired  station.  The  hard  work 
has  all  been  done.  What  is  required  of 
the  learner  is  to  put  his  feet  in  the 
foot-prints  of  these  investigators.  At 
best  he  gets  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  discoveries  they  have  made.  His  in- 
terest in  achievement  is  not  great. 

2.  The  other  way  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  solve  again 
the  problems  solved  by  the  pioneers, 
and  so  discover  for  himself  what  the 
original  investigators  discovered.  This 
is  a  vast  improvement  upon  merely 
treading  the  paved  road-way  that  oth- 
ers had  built.  This  method  is  within 
the  easy  reach  of  every  teacher  who 
seeks  it.    The  joy  of  the  pupil's  discov- 
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eries  along  the  path  keeps  his  interest 
aroused.  This  interest  is  a  mixture  of 
will  or  purpose^  knowledge  and  desire. 
It  is  but  another  name  for  that  complex 
activity  that  always  results  in  achieve- 
ment. 

Probably  the  more  nearly  ideal  way 
than  this  to  conduct  the  intellectual  ed- 
ucation of  the  child  is  to  surround  him 
with  such  an  environment  that  he  will 
set  for  himself  his  problems  as  well  as 
solve  them.  But  this  is  too  Utopian  for 
any  but  the  few  who  have  gone  for- 
ward to  spy  out  the  new  educational 
Canaan  that  is  to  be. 


Reform  in 
DIctioiuiries 


A  joint  committee  rep- 
resenting the  National 
Educational  Associa- 
tion, the  American 
Philological  Association,  and  the  Mod- 
em Language  Association  of  America 
have  published  a  report  on  the  subject, 
A  Phonetic  English  Alphabet. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  Prof. 
Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Prof.  George  Hempl,  president 
of  both  of  the  last  two  associations 
named  above;  Dr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott 
a  lexicographer  of  large  experience; 
Prof.  O.  F.  Emerson  secretary  of  the 
American  Dialect  Society  and  Editor 
E.  O.  Vaile  of  the  Intelligence, 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to 
provide  a  single  good  alphabet  to  take 
the  place  of  the  conflicting  systems  used 
by  different  dictionaries  as  keys  to  in- 
dicate the  pronunciation  of  words.  At 
the  present  time  a  person  seeking  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  a  word  must 
learn  to  interpret  several  systems  of 
diacritical  markings  if  he  would  know 


how  these  different  lexicograph^ers  pro- 
nounce it. 

But  the  committee  evidently  had  in 
mind  the  making  of  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet that  may  in  time  come  into  general 
use  in  spelling  words  as  well  as  in  pro- 
nouncing them. 

A  revised  phonetic  alphabet  is  pro- 
posed consisting  of  eighteen  different 
letters  to  represent  the  vowel  sounds, 
twenty- four  to  represent  the  consonant 
sounds,  and  three  combinations  of  two 
letters  each  for  the  diphthongs.  It  also 
gives  new  names  to  most  of  the  conso- 
nants, spelling  them  with  the  letters  of 
the  proposed  alphabet. 

A  hasty  reading  of  this  report  leaves 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  a  reform  in  the  spelling  of 
English.  It  suggests  a  sin^ple  and  ef- 
fective way  of  making  the  people  who 
use  English  dictionaries  acquainted 
with  the  forms  and  sounds  of  the  letters 
of  a  phonetic  alphabet,  which  is  the  first 
step  in  making  them  familiar  with 
words  printed  in  such  an  alphabet.  It 
affords  a  universal  key  for  all  diction- 
aries to  use  and  is  the  first  step  toward 
a  script  phonetic  alphabet  to  correspond 
with  the  printed  one. 

It  seems  as  if  it  indicates  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  must  proceed  to  insti- 
tute a  reform  in  the  spelling  and  greater 
accuracy  in  the  pronunciation  of  our 
lang^tage. 

The  committee  give  the  N.  E.  A. 
credit  for  the  initiative  in  this  move- 
ment, and  the  N.  E.  A.  must  pass  that 
credit  on  to  Mr.  Vaile  who  has  shown 
his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  simplified 
spelling  amidst  all  sorts  of  discourage- 
ment. 
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This  club  which  is 
The  Illinois  now     eighteen     years 

Schoolmasters'  old  held  its  semi-an- 
Ciub.  nual  meeting  in  Peo- 

ria October  14  and  15,  with  a  pretty 
full  attendance.  The  membership  is 
much  larger  than  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings,  but  those  who  at- 
tend regularly  find  the  work  done  in  the 
club,  and  the  interchange  of  views  at 
the  hotels,  of  great  value  to  tliem  in 
many  ways. 

Prof.  Paul  Shorer,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  delivered  the  address  on  Fri- 
day evening.  It  was  both  able  and  bril- 
liant and  held  the  close  attention  of  the 
club  for  more  than  an  hour.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  trenchant  sarcasm  on  the 
continued  demands  of  educational  re- 
formers for  a  laisscz  fairc  method  of 
procedure  in  the  choice  of  studies  and 
quality  of  work  demanded  by  our  sec- 
ondary and  higher  schools,  and  a  seri- 
ous pl^a  for  that  culture  that  only  class- 
ical studies  can  give.  The  speaker  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  life  from  those  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  continued  to  insist  that 
for  the  best  education  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  best  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race  during  the  last  3000 
years  is  necessary. 

The  meeting  on  Saturday  was  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  a  series  of 
educational  theses  arising  from  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  child  and 
the  present  methods  by  which  the  school 
seeks  to  forward  it.  Professor  Dexter 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  tlie 
leader  in  this  study.  The  main  interest 
centered  about  the  idea  that  the  present 
division  of  the  time  oi  the  school  vear 


between  work  and  vacation  is  not  the 
best  arraligement. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  learn 
whether  there  is  reliable  data  for  deter- 
mining what  time  or  times  in  the  year 
the  child  grows  most  rapidly,  and  what 
effect  the  school  life  has  upon  this  nor- 
mal growth.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  there  was  no  such  data  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  club.  Personal  opinions 
differed  radically,  which  fact  ruled 
them  all  out  of  court,  and  the  answer 
to  the  questions  will  w^ait  for  more 
light. 

The  ultimate  question,  which  may 
continue  to  be  discussed  by  the  club  for 
some  years,  is  that  of  making  the  school 
year  practically  continuous.  Why  do- 
we  need  long  vacations  in  school  or 
church  more  than  in  the  home  life? 


Why  are 
Vacatloas 
Needed. 


That  they  are  needed 
in  school  seems  to  be  ta- 
ken for  granted.  That 
they  are  not  needed  m 
church,  except  for  those 
who  become  worn  out  by  the  dissipa- 
tions of  their  social  set,  is  believed  by 
most  of  the  churches,  especially  by 
those  who  take  their  church  seriously. 
This  latter  class  does  not  number  so- 
many,  relatively,  as  formerly.  The 
church  that  performs  tlie  function  in 
society  that  churches  were  established 
to  perform,  does  not  regard  a  vacation 
of  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  as- 
essential  to  growth  in  grace,  nor  in 
spiritual  well  being  in  any  respect. 

There  would  be  more  reason  tlfat*  the 
business  man,  in  these  times  of  intense- 
worship  of  Mammon,  should  have  such 
a  vacation;  but  only  the  few  can  af- 
ford it. 
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Why  should  there  be  a  vacation  of 
two  or' three  months  (most  commonly 
three)  in. the  schools — and  particularly 
in  the  elementary  schools — during  tlie 
•summer  ? 

There  can  be  but  two  reasons  that 
^vill  seem  conclusive: 

1.  The  school  does  not  give  the  pu- 
pil opportunities  for  all  those  life  expe- 
riences necessary  to  a  normal  growth, 
-and  these  the  vacation  must  supply. 
Most  of  the  vacation  schools  for  chil- 
dren in  large  cities  seem  to  be  con- 
-d acted  to  meet  this  need. 

2.  Another  reason  is  that  the  school 
may  be  conducted  with  such  tense  and 
unnatural  strain  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem at  the  expense  of  the  normal  activ- 
ity of  other  organs  that  a  vacation  is 
necessary  in  order  that  these  other  or- 
gans may  get  their  proper  nourishment 
and  exercise.  Some  people  fatten  poul- 
try by  driving  into  their  stomachs  with 
a  syringe  more  food  than  the  fowls 
Avould  naturally  eat  and  thus  compel 
the  digestive  organs  to  use  up  most  of 
the  animal's  vital  energy. 

This  second  reason  for  school  vaca- 
tion would  imply  the  prevalence  of  con- 
ditions in  the  schools  not  unlike  those 
on  some  poultry  farms.  Certainly  if 
knowledge  must  be  forced  into  a  cjiild's 
system  with  an  educational  syringe  the 
continuance  of  the  child's  life  demands 
the  long  vacation. 

The  fowl  is  fattened  for  death.  The 
child  is  supposed  to  be  educated  for 
life.  Possibly,  if  the  fowl  could  have 
the  necessary  vacation,  it  might  live. 
But  we  all  feel  sure  that  such  a  regime 
would  make  its  life  not  woi-th  living. 

It  is  not  an  ideal  school  that  feels 
the  need  of  dismissing  the  children  for 
three  months  in  each    year    that  they 


may  recover  the  bad  effects  of  the  other 
nine.  Nor  is  the  syringe  method  of  in- 
structing them  the  best  to  secure  a  heal- 
thy growth.  We  are  probably  all  in 
accord  upon  these  points.  What  is  the 
first  step  to  take  toward  a  more  rational 
procedure  is  a  matter  upon  which  very 
few  are  yet  agreed. 


One  thing  that  will 
The  Value  of  come  from  the  loosening 
Bxperiment.  up  of  the  joints  of  the 
rigid  requirements  of 
courses  of  elementary  in- 
struction will  be  free  experimentation 
by  individual  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents. A3  the  teaching  body  achieves 
leadership  in  different  communities, 
»nd  gains  the  confidence  that  acknowl- 
edged expert  authority  always  com- 
mands, these  communities  will  under- 
take experiments  under  such  leader- 
ship. 

Some  superintendent  of  a  small  sys- 
tem of  schools  who  has  the  proverbial 
wisdom  and  harmlessness  will  try  the 
experiment  of  a  continuous  school  ses- 
sion for  twelve  months  in  which  the 
three  months'  vacation  period  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  year  as 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  The 
children  may  not  learn  more  arithmetic 
(though  they  probably  will)  but  they 
will  know  from  actual  experience  and 
observation  much  more  of  the  applica- 
tions of  arithmetic  to  actual  Ife.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  answer  more  of  the 
questions  in  the  text-book  in  geography 
(though  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
will)  but  they  will  know  more  of  the 
lives  of  their  fellow  men,  of  their  mu- 
tual dependence  one  upon  another,  and 
of  the  need  of  the  permanent  establish.- 
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ment  of  peace  in  the  world.  And  so  of 
the  other  studies.  They  will  learn 
much  of  plant  and  animal  life  (nature) 
by  practice  and  observation  in  the 
growing  of  plants  or  rearing  of  ani- 
mals.   And  so  of  the  other  vocations. 

The  school,  hke  the  family  life,  will 
need  no  vacation  in  that  community  for 
the  children  and  parents  will  find  their 
highest  pleasure  in  a  free  and  natural 


pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  participa- 
tion in  the  recreations  and  entertain- 
ments that  belong  to  the  best  kind  of 
living. 

There  is  certainly  an  educational 
Utopia  awaiting  the  American  public 
school  when  we  shall  be  able  to  enter 
and  "inherit  the  land." 

But  some  one  or  some  few  must  first 
survey  the  route  to  this  Utopia. 


IDEALS  VERSUS  GENERALIZED  HABITS. 


WM.   CHANDI.hr  BAGIvEY^  state  normal  college^  DILLON^  MONTANA. 


Th  doctrine  of  the  "formal  disci- 
plines" seems  to  be  doomed.  For  some 
time  educational  theory  has  looked  upon 
it  with  not  a  little  doubt,  and  very  re- 
cently experimental  evidence  has  spoken 
so  strongly  against  its  validity  that  even 
its  best  friends  are  beginning  to  waver 
in  their  Ipyalty. 

A  formal  discipline  attempts  to  culti- 
vate what  may  be  termed  a  "generalized 
habit."  A  simple  habit  is  a  specific 
response  to  a  specific  stimulus.  A  gen- 
eralized habit  would  be  a  specific  re- 
sponse common  to  a  number  of  different 
stimuli.  The  doctrine  of  formal  disci- 
plines assumes  that  a  specific  habit  may 
become  generalized ;  that  a'  habit  gained 
in  one  line  of  work  may  be  "carried 
over"  to  another  line  of  work  differing 
from  the  first  in  important  specific  char- 
acters. 

A  child  may  acquire,  for  example, 
the  habit  of  producing  neat  papers  in 
arithmetic.  The  doctrine  of  formal  dis- 
ciplines assumes  that  if  this  habit  is 
once  thoroughly  established,it  will  func- 
tion equally  well  in  connection  with  lan- 
griag^e  and  drawing;    that,  functioning 


successfully  here,  it  cannot  fail  to  insure 
neatness  of  person  and  attire;  and  that 
the  habit  of  neatness  thus  ingrained 
upon  the  child  will  surely  be  carried 
over  into  mature  years.  A, very  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been 
based  entirely  upon  this  and  similar 
theories.  That  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics trains  general  habits  of  reasoning, 
that  nature  study  trains  general  habits 
of  observation,  that  the  languages  train 
the  memory,  and  that  all  branches, 
properly  pursued,  train  general  habits 
of  industry  are  propositions  that  have 
everywhere  been  taken  for  granted. 

The  present  paper  does  not  propose 
to  review  the  evidence  that  has  forced 
education  to  modify  this  doctrine.  The 
most  important  experimental  work  has 
been  done  at  Columbia  University  and 
will  be  found  in, a  summarized  form 
in  Professor  Thorixlike's  Educational 
Psychology,  An  excellent  critique  of 
the  doctrine  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point will  be  found  in  Professor 
O'Shea's  Education  as  Adjustment. 
The  conclusions  that  seem  to  follow 
from  both  these  sources  are  (i)   that 
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ent  in  a  specific  function 
example,  as  the  memory  for 
s  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
ent  in  another  specific  func- 
i  as  memory  for  faces)  ;  (2) 
mental  functions  as  memory, 
,  observation,  etc.,  are  always 
id  never  general;  and  (3) 
sneral  habit"  is  a  psycholog- 
dity. 

an  be  no  doubt  of  the  validity 
conclusions.  Education  has 
itive  but  to  accept  them  and 
:s  practice  consistently  with 
lings.  And  yet  there  is  a  cer- 
ensating  factor  that  has  been 
fleeted  (and  properly  neg- 
the  experimental  investiga- 
lis  factor  will  not  militate  in 
igainst  the  general  validity  of 
s,  but  it  should  be  carefully 
I  in  the  application  of  these 
educational  practice.  A  few 
ns  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
this  factor  and  the  manner  in 
)perates. 

"iter  believes  that  he  has  ac- 
passable  habit  of  industry  in 
1  with  his  school  work.  He 
egular  in  his  hours  of  rising 
ig;  he  goes  to  his  class-room 
atory  at  regular  periods  and 
lies  a  fairly  uniform  allotment 
jach  day.  This  routine  goes 
ter  day  throughout  the  school 
course  the  daily  tasks  present 
•ee  of  individuality;  new  situ- 
1  arise  which  must  be  met  and 
But,  in  general,  the  day*s 
educed  to  the  plane  of  habit, 
rk  attitude"  is  assumed  at  a 
me  and  dropped  at  a  definite 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  large  ring 


of  habit,  within  which  are  smaller 
rings,  and  within  these  and  across  them 
are  the  dots  and  chains  of  focalized 
effort. 

But  outside  these  rings  of  habit, 
within  which  the  day's  work  is  accom- 
plished, persistent  effort  is  distasteful 
and  unsatisfactory.  If  the  writer  at- 
tempts to  "carry  over"  his  habit  of  in- 
dustry from  the  class-room  to  the  wood- 
pile, nature  rebels.  His  tendency  at 
such  times,  he  frankly  confesses,  is  to 
**loaf,"  "soldier,"  and  temporize.  When- 
ever possible,  he  spends  the  summer 
months  upon  a  farm.  Here  it  is  to  his 
advantage,-^hygienic  and  otherwise^ — 
to  take  a  serious  part  in  the  farm  work ; 
and  yet  his  first  tendency  is  antagonis- 
tic to  industry.  He  does  not  crave  in- 
action, but  he  dislikes  the  persistent  ef- 
fort that  one  identifies  with  work  as 
distinguished  from  the  temporary  and 
ever-changing  activity  which,  however 
strenuous  it  may  be  while  it  lasts,  is 
closely  akin  to  play.  He  finds  that  a 
downright  hard  day's  work  is  a  con- 
stant battle  against  nature — at  the  out- 
set. Yet  in  a  few  days  it  becomes  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  as  his  school 
work  has  previously  been.  That  is,  a 
new  habit  of  industry  has  been  acquired 
through  a  period, — longer  or  shorter, — 
of  strenuous,  conscious  effort. 

Now  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that,  in 
this  case  at  least,  the  habit  of  industry, 
— the  ability  to  sustain  a  line  of  contin- 
ued effort  to  a  fairly  remote  end, — is 
not  carried  over  from  school  life  to 
farm  life.  And  yet  the  writer  is  confi- 
dent that  something  is  carried  over.  The 
formation  of  the  new  habit  of  work  is, 
he  believes,  much  more  economical  of 
time  and  energy  than  it  would  be  had 
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not  the  habit  of  work  already  been  de- 
veloped in  another  field. 

Will  the  habits  of  application  that  a 
student  has  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
specific  study  be  carried  over  to  another 
study?  Will  the  student  who  has,  for 
example,  mastered  the  elements  of  cal- 
culus be  able  to  apply  the  habits  that  he 
has  gained  in  this  mastery  to  the  study 
of  psychology?  Experiment  and  en- 
lightened theory  answer  "No"  to  these 
queries,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  agree  with  them.  Yet  I 
am  convinced  beyond  all  theoretical 
argument  that  students  who  come  into 
my  classes  in  psychology  after  complet- 
ing thorough  courses  in  the  higher 
mathematics  do  far  better  work  than 
those  who  have  not  had  this  "training/' 
Something  has  been  carried  over  from 
the  one  study  to  the  other.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  habit  of  study,  nor  are  the 
points  that  mathematics  and  psychology 
have  in  common  sufficient  to  account 
for  this  difference. 

And  what  about  the  habit  of  cleanli- 
ness? At  the  Montana  State  Normal 
College,  careful  experiments  have  been 
undertaken  to  determine  whether  the 
habit  of  producing  neat  papers  in  arith- 
metic will  function  with  reference  to 
written  work  in  other  studies.  The  ex- 
periments were  carried  on  for  three 
months  in  the  intermediate  grades  and 
the  results  are  almost  startling  in  their 
failure  to  show  the  slightest  improve- 
ment in  language  and  spelling  papers, 
although  the  improvement  in  the  arith- 
metic papers  was  noticeable  from  tlie 
very  first.  The  writer  has  a  friend  who 
is  scrupulously  neat  in  his  personal  at- 
tire and  yet  whose  desk  and  study  are 
samples  oi  conspicuous  confusion.     He 


has  another  friend  who  is  neat  al 
to  the  point  of  femininity  in  the  d 
of  his  work  and  yet  careless  to  the 
of  slovenliness  in  his  attire.  He  ha 
other  who  is  neat  in  both  cases  an< 
other  who  is  careless  in  both  cases, 
if  we  run  over  the  list  of  our  acqn 
ances,  we  should  probably  agree 
in  general,  neatness  in  one  depart 
of  life  is  accompanied  by  neatne 
other  departments.  There  are  so  i 
exceptions,  however, — obvious  ev< 
casual  observation, — that  we  couh 
say  that  the  habit  has  been  general 
The  phenomenon  must  be  expl; 
through  some  other  factor. 

What,  then,  shall  we  fall  back 
as  the  connecting  link  l^etween  h 
of  different  species  and  the  same  ge 
Let  me  revert  to  the  illustration  cit 
connection  with  the  habit  of  indi 
It  is  clear  that  the  ability  to  persist 
given  line  of  effort  for  a  somewha 
tended  period  of  time  is  not  carried 
from  my  school  work  to  my  farm  \ 
In  each  case,  the  habit  of  indust 
specific.  And  yet  I  am  tolerably 
tain  that  the  specific  habit  in  the  sc 
case  is  acquired  the  more  readih 
cause  the  specific  habit  in  the  first 
has  already  been  established.  T( 
mind,  the  factor  that  connects  an 
tablishes  a  functional  relation  bet 
these  two  specific  habits  is  not  a  g 
alized  habit  of  work,  but  a  genera 
ideal  of  work.  That  is,  it  is  somei 
that  functions  in  the  focus  of  consc 
ness  and  hence  cannot  be  identified 
habit,  which  always  functions  e 
marginally  or  sub-consciously, 
ideal  furnishes  a  motive  and  this  m 
holds  me  to  conscious,  persistent  < 
until  the  new  habit  has  become  e 
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i\r^^  until  the  distracting  influences  no 
lo-nger  solicit  passive  attention.  If  I 
ha-d  acquired  a  specific  habit  of  work  in 
one  field  without  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quiring a  general  ideal  of  work,  my  ac- 
quisition of  a  specific  habit  in  another 
field  would  not,  I  believe,  be  materially 
benefited. 

Similarly  with  the  habit  of  mental 

application  or  study.  The  students  who 

come   to   me    from    the   mathematical 

courses  have  no  generalized  habit  of 

study,  but  they  have  an  ideal  jf  study. 

They   have    penetrated    pretty    deeply 

into   abstract  problems  and,  along  with 

their  drudgery,  they  have  experienced 

some  delight  of  achievement,  some  of^ 

the    pelasure  that  attaches  to  successful 

effort    Mathematics  has  perhaps  given 

them  nothing  except  this,  but  this  is 

^i^ough.to  hold 'them  to  their  new  task 

^^t:il  a  new  specific  habit  of  psycholog- 

^ca.1    study  has  been  established.  College 

^^stiructors  constantly  complain  that  the 

^^''-^ dents  coming  from  the  high  schools 

^^^       mature     #iough     and     "bright" 

^^^^^ugh,  but  that  they  have  never  ac- 

^^  i  r-^d  the  habit  of  study.  Is  it  not  more 

^^^.xly  true  to  say  that  they  have  never 

^^^Tiired  ideals  of  study?    And  is  this 

'^^^t:    very  largely  because  of  the  lack  of 

^   ^trudy  "atmosphere,"  a  study  environ- 

^^^nt,  that  characterizes  many  of  these 

^^CDndary  institutions? 

Similarly,    too,    with    the    habit    of 

^^.nliness.    Those  who  appear  to  carry 

"^i^liabit  over  from  one  department  of 

.   ^^   to  another  really  carry  over  the 

^^sl  of  cleanliness.     Habit  is  a  fixed 

^^^  comparatively  unvarying  function. 

^     tDne  person  carried  it  over  from  one 

^^^se  of  life  to  another,  all  persons  who 

^^  acquired  the  habit  would  certainly 


do  the  same.  An  ideal,  however,  is  an 
individual  factor.  One  may  be  neat  in 
one's  work  from  other  motives  than  a 
general  ideal  of  neatness.  Neat  work 
may  be  an  essential  to  success;  neat 
work  may  mean  economy  of  effort;  - 
neat  work  may  mean  a  thousand  other  . 
things  that  have  no  relation  whatsoever 
to  neatness  of  dress  and  person. 

The  word  "discipline"  implies  a 
mechanizing  process, — the  formation 
of  an  habitual  reaction  that  shall  func- 
tion with  little  or  no  effort  of  attention 
after  it  has  once  been  firmly  established. 
But,  in  its  initial  stages,  the  process  of 
habit-building  must  always  be  con- 
scious,— focal.  There  must  necessarily 
be  effort, — struggle  to  hold  oneself  to 
the  line, — struggle  to  resist  the  normal 
temptation  to  change,  to  do  "something 
else."  Gradually  this  struggle  becomes 
less  and  less  strenuous  until  finally  the 
process  is  completely  mechanized.  This 
mechanizing,  however,  must  be  thor- 
oughly specific  in  the  narrowest  sense 
of  this  narrow  term ;  and  if  the  line  of 
work  is  changed,  ever  so  slightly,  a  new 
habit  must  be  formed.  This  means  a 
re-focalization,  a  new  period  of  con- 
scious effort,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that 
what  we  have  termed  the  ideal  has  its 
sphere  of  activity. 

Now  why  does  this  factor  fail  to  ap- 
pear in  the  experiments  that  have 
sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  "formal 
disciplines?"  Simply  because  it  has 
been  eliminated  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
periment. The  problem  under  investi- 
gation is  wheiher  a  habit  can  be  carried 
over  as  habit,  not  re-focalized  and  made 
to  function  as  idea  or  ideal.  In  the  ex-  . 
periment  on  neatness  it  was  distinctly 
understood  tVv^it  \>a^  q!cv\^\^tv  >^^^^  Xsi 
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have  no  general  instruction  on  neatness 
as  an  ideal.  Neatness  was  exacted  of 
them  in  arithmetic  and  the  matter  ended 
there.  We  take  it  that  the  Columbia 
experiments  upon  observation,  accu- 
racy, etc.,  were  made  under  similar  re- 
strictions. 

When  the  conclusions  of  these  ex- 
periments reach  the  rank  and  file  of 
teachers,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be 
interpreted  without  taking  this  factor 
into  account.  The  •  teachers  will  ask 
why  it  is  necessary  to  fix  habits  in 
school  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time  and 
energy  if  these  habits  are  not  to  func- 
tion as  such  in  life.  The  experiments, 
on  tjheir  face,  can  do  no  more  than  re- 
iterate the  question.  It  is  surely  well 
to  have  an  answer  ready  for  a  question 
that  is  certain  to  come,  especially  when 
that  question,  if  left  unanswered,  .will 
operate  to  disintegrate  the  work  of  the 
school  in  a  degree  far  beyond  the  reme- 


dial capacities  of  all  the  laborator 
ence  in  the  universities.  The  passi 
the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline 
not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  s< 
responsibility  of  the  school  to  dc 
specific  habits  of  cleanliness,  inc 
and  mental  application  in  the  part 
and  specific  lines  of  work  with  ^ 
it  is  concerned;  for,  if  the  car 
over  of  a  good  habit  from  one  oc 
tion  to  another  demands  a  proce 
judgment  dependent  upon  an 
surely  this  ideal  can  be  strengt! 
and  sustained  only  by  a  cultivati 
the  specific  habits  that  form  its 
Crete  expression.  It  would  be  fui 
instill  ideals  of  cleanliness  and  inc 
and  honor  in  the  schools,  exp 
them  to  be  applied  in  later  life, 
the  same  time,  the  antitheses  of 
ideals — filth,  and  sloth,  and  vice- 
tolerated  in  the  daily  experience  < 
pupils. 


THE  CLASS  RECITATION. 


There  are  two  commanding  pur- 
poses in  conducting  a  class  recitation : 

1.  To  test  the  pupil's  knowledge. 

2.  To  train  him  in  the  use  of  his 
knowledge,  and  to  give  new  knowledge. 

Incidentally  the  teacher,  in  the  reci- 
tation, learns  much  about  the  pupil 
that  is  of  great  value  in  realizing  both 
of  these  purposes. 

The  all  important  condition  that  the 
teacher  must  first  seek  to  supply  is  a 
right  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  This  attitude  is  a  complex 
of  feeling,  thought,  and  will  activities. 
The  fundamental  and  determining  one 
of  these  is  the  feelings.   There  must  be 


sympathy,  personal  regard,  and  n 
respect   between    teacher    and 
Many  of  the  schools  of  the  older 
were  wretchedly  at  fault  in  this. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  the 
as  that  of  the  orator,  viz.,  to  coi 
and  persuade..  But  it  is  by  first  j 
ing  the  interest  that  the  mind  is  br 
to  that  state  of  attention  in  whicl 
viction  follows  upon  the  presentat 
the  facts. 

This  arousing  of  the  attention 
most  delicate  of  all  the  process 
volved  in  teaching.  The  attentioi 
illusive  a  thing.  It  is  here  wit 
matter  in  hand  at  one  moment 
then  away  with  something  entirel 
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eigjxi  to  it.    The  physical  attitude  of  the 
child  is  no  certain  indication  that  his 
mind  is  following  or  is  not  following 
th.^  steps  in  the  lesson.     We  have  all 
h3-<i  a  similar  experience  to  that  of  the 
testcher  who  was  congratulating  him- 
self  on  the  rapt  attention  of  his  pu- 
pil   to  his  eloquent  exposition  of  the 
su-bject,  oblivious    to    everything  else, 
only  to  find  that  the  child  had  discov- 
ered for  the  first  time  that  in  speaking 
the  teacher  did  not  move  his  upper  jaw. 
And,  too,  everyone    has     had     in  his 
classes  pupils  who  loved  to  appear  not 
to  be  attending  when  they  were  fully 
alive  to  all  that  was  going  on.     But 
these  are  exceptional  cases.   The  phys- 
ical attitude  as  a  rule  is  a  reliable  test 
of  attention. 

It  is  not  possible  for  children  to  at- 
tend to  one  process  of  thought  for  many 
minutes  without  a  break.  Indeed  they 
^^nnot  so  attend  for  one  minute,  in  all 
probability. 

The  writer  once  witnessed  a  harrow- 
^^8r  scene  where  a  teacher,  with  excellent 
Jnt^iitions  and  a  high  ideal  of  thorough- 
ness, was  seeking  to  have  the  class 
^^l\^e  a  problem  in  arithmetic  in  which 
tli^^g  were  twelve  distinct  steps  in  the 
l^^<^K:ess.  The  movement  was  easy  un- 
^^1  iour  or  five  steps  had  been  taken; 
"^*i^xi  all  seemed  to  lose  their  way. 

I^hey  had  become  tired,  while  the  dif- 
^^vilties  in  the  road  increased.     Then 
^^c>se  an  antagonism  between  the  class 
^^c3  the  teacher.     He  was  provoked  at 
''^'^^ir  stupidity,  and  their  chagrin  and 
^^^ntually  their  resentment  made  it  ut- 
^e^ly  impossible  for  them  to  do  any- 
thing   understandingly.    The    teacher 
^^'"sisted  and  finally  carried  them  on 
^^   shoulders  through  to  the  end,  but 
^y  knew  nothing  more  about  the  way 


they  had  traveled  and  the  end  to  which 
the  teacher  had  brought  them  than  they 
knew  before  they  started.  Teacher  and 
class  were  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
nothing  was  gained  in  knowledge, 
while  angry  feelings  had  taken  the 
place  of  kindly  ones. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  teacher 
was  that  he  made  too  great  demands 
upon  the  pupils*  power  of  continued  at- 
tention to  a  chain  of  logically  related 
ideas.  There  were  too  many  links  in  the 
chain  for  them  to  see  it  as  one  con- 
nected whole. 

There  is  attention  which  is  educative 
and  that  which  is  not.  Whether  one  or 
the  other  is  active  depends  upon  the  • 
ideals  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  which 
prompt  it.  If  these  ideals  are  wholly 
dissociated  from  the  immediate  ends 
sought,  such  as  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
teacher,  or  to  secure  a  high  mark,  or  to 
excel,  and  the  like,  there  is  little  of  real 
educative  value  in  the  work  done.  It  is 
drudgery  for  an  ulterior  end,  and  will 
have  little  in  it  that  will  incite  the 
worker  to  return  to  it  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  educative  in  the  best  sense  when 
the  ideal  that  prompts  it  is  the  mastery 
of  the  problem  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  use  that  can  be  made  • 
of  it.  ,In  other  words  the  teacher  has 
led  the  pupil  up  against  a  problem 
which  he  feels  the  need  of  solving 
either  for  its  own  sake  or  because  it  is 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  some  other 
acquirement  he  is  seeking.  The  nature 
of  the  human  mind  is  such  that  it  be- 
comes interested  in  the  discovery  of 
new  knowledge  as  soon  as  it  sees  that 
it  is  on  the  road  to  it.  Each  step  in  the 
pursuit  is  to  some  extent  a  new  revela- 
tion, or  an  interesting  exercise  of 
power.  T\\e  mVv^T^wX.  '^^Lsixow  S.o't  '^oj^^-t 
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stimulates  the  desire  to  master  things. 
The  child  may  have     little     love  for 

'  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but  if  the 
teacher  has  the  skill  to  use  effectively 
this  instinct  for  power,  the  child's  love 
of  power  will  merge  eventually  into  a 
love  of  knowledge  which  makes  power 
effective  in  the  world.  It  is  in  the  class 
recitation  that  the  pupil's  love  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  awakened,  so  far  as  the 
school  can  be  influential  in  doing  this. 
The  attention  of  children  is  transi- 
tory. But  this  is  no  excuse  for  follow- 
ing the  child's  wanderings  from  the 
matter  in  hand.  This  transitoriness  is 
something  to  be  expected  and  provided 
for.  It  is  the  function  of  education  to 
cultivate  the  power  of  continuous  atten- 
tion. This  is  the  special  function  of 
elementary  education.  The  child's  in- 
terest flits  from  one  thing  to  another  as 
each  is  presented.  His  attention  flits 
with  the  interest.  Indeed  interest  is 
but  another  name  for  attention  in  ele- 
mentary teaching. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  physical 
reason  for  this  want  of '  continuance. 
The  self  has  to  train  the  brain  cells  to 
work  in  groups  and  later  in  systems. 
There  must  be  consecutive  and  simul- 
taneous action  of  brain  cells  to  corre- 
spond with  the  grouping  and  succession 
of  ideas  in  our  thinking.  Until  these 
connections  are  established  we  think 
only  in  spots, — in  disconnected  acts  of 
consciousness.  These  brain-cell  con- 
nections are  made  rapidly  by  the  young 
child,  because  a  long  line  of  inheritance 
has  given  him  a  strong  impulse  and 
tendency  to  do  this.  This  is  inherited 
power.  The  elementary  school  may  be 
so  conducted  as  to  encourage  this 
scrappy  consciousness.      The   common 

Jnjimction  by  some  "advanced  doctrin- 


aires" to  "follow  the  lead  of  the 
is  quite  apt  to  be  interpreted  h 
disciples  in  such  a  way  as  to  ar 
development  of  the  child's  coi 
thinking.  The  flighty,  flitting, 
consciousness  become  fixed  by  th 
ening  of  the  brain  cells  into  the  1 
disconnected  action.  It  is  moj 
probable  that  there  is  this  physic 
of  brain  cells  in  which  the  activ 
responds  to  our  consciousness,  a: 
the  self  must  train  the  brain  to 
its  servant  by  the  slow  process 
education. 

This  education  in  the  evolu^ 
man  was  unconscious  for  many 
ages.  Now  man  has  reached  th; 
of  consciousness  where  he  can  i 
the  plant  world  to  give  him  im 
plants  and  animals.  He  also  I 
dertaken  to  educate  his  own  cl 
Formerly  nature,  by  the  slow  ; 
of  selection  and  survival  of  the 
was  the  only  educator.  Her  pr 
were  very  slow  and  apparent! 
wasteful.  Probably  nature  coulc 
have  produced  a  Bartlett  pear 
Marshall  Niel  rose.  So  mere 
would  never  have  made  a  Plate 
Emerson.  These  latter  were  the 
of  education  as  conducted  by  ma 
thought  of  man  now  is  that  th« 
can  be  brought  forward  into  rrn 
much  more  rapidly  and  certainl 
it  would  be  possible  for  nature  a 
do  it.  So,  while  we  must  study  tc 
the  process  by  which  the  child  s 
off  his  animal  inheritance  and 
into  his  spiritual  inheritance,  w 
feel  assured  that  the  wisdom  o 
has  made  and  is  making  improve 
in  the  education  of  children  wli 
far  outstrip  the  efforts  of  nati 
does  m^LTv's  ^Ciuc^\\ovl  oi.  plants  ar 
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raals  outstrip  that  of  mother  earth.  So 
we  establish  schools  for  the  systematic 
training  of  the  will,  the  heart,  and  the 
intellect  that  the  child  may  be  able  to 
caiTie  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
and  to  achieve  that  freedom  which  this 
knowledge  places  within  his  reach. 

The  disciplining  of  the  attention  is 
not  an  easy  task,  but  it  is  that  which  the 
school  has  set  itself  to  perform.  It  must 
temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  in 
its    process,  but  it  must  have  at  every 
step  in  its  progress  the  persistent  pur- 
pose to  bring  the  child  into  the  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tifval  in  the  world,  and  such  a  training 
of  the  will  as  will  make  him  a  free  citi- 
zen in  a  free  republic.     It  should  be 
ever  born  in  mind  that  "liberty  is  op- 
portunity," but  that  freedom  is  the  re- 
sialt  of  the  slow  process  of  growth,. 
wHereby  its  possessor  may  make  the 
proper  use  of  his  opportunities. 

This  conception  of  the  school  makes 
it  a  place  of  earnest,  persistent,  co-oper- 
ative work,  over  which  broods  the  spirit 
^f  divine  love — divine  love,  which  can 
ffive  pain  if  need  be,  today,  in  prder 
that  a  larger  freedom  may  be  enjoyed 
toniorrow. 

"The  common  error  of  man  in  his 
progress  toward  civilization  is  to  vi- 
'^rate  between  opposite  extremes.  Ex- 
cess   of  authority  causes  a  reaction  to- 


ward the  abolition  of  all  authority.  And 
afterward  the  evils  of  no  respect  for 
law  produce  another  reaction  toward  a 
too  rigid  exercise  of  authority.  We  are 
now  slowly  returning  to  authority  as 
an  important  element  in  education,  and 
to  belief  that  the  child  shall  follow  the 
lead  of  his  superior  instead  of  the  teach- 
er's following  the  whim  of  the  child. 

But  every  vibration  toward  the  op- 
posite pole,  in  our  onward  progress, 
stops  at  a  point  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  medium  line. 

We  are  beginning  again  to  declare 
that  the  will  of  the  pupil  must  be  re- 
enforced  by  the  teacher's  will,  and  that 
the  child  must  do  persistently  some 
things  which  he  would  rather  not  do, 
when  this  discipline  is  needed  to  bring 
his  irrational  self  under  the  better  con- 
trol of  his  own  conviction  of  the  right. 

In  this  matter  of  attention  the  child 
must  be  trained  to  take  himself  in  hand 
and  hbld  his  mind  to  its  work  because 
that  is  the  thing  to  do.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  time  and  labor  are  to  be  saved 
in  his  education.  It  is  the  child's  weal 
more  than  his  pleasure  that  the  school 
must  consider.  But  fortunately  the 
child's  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
good,  under  encouraging  environment, 
is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  his  pain 
in  controlling  his  passions  and  caprices. 
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TEACHING    GRAMMAR. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


Grammar  being  the  science  of  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
sentence  being  the  most  perfect  method 
created  by  man  for  the  expression  of 
his  judgments,  and  the  organization  of 
our  judgments  in  logical  form  being  our 
knowledge,  it  would  seem  to  need  no 
argument  to  prove  the  close  relation- 
ship between  our  language  and  our 
knowledge. 

It  is  evident  that  sentence,  judg- 
ments, and  knowledge  are  all  the  crea- 
tions of  the  self  that  knows.  My  knowl- 
edge of  the  tree  outside  my  window, 
as  I  write,  is  as  much  my  own  creation 
as  would  be  the  picture  I  might  make  of 
it.  So,  too,  the  judgment  I  form  of  the 
tree,  from  a  careful  study  of  it,  is,  my 
own  creation,  and  so  are  the  feelings 
that  may  arise  as  I  discover  more  and 
more  of  its  wondrous  mechanism. 

Now  the  creation  I  make  in  response 
to  my  senses  I  look  upon  as  objective 
to  the  self  while  the  other  creations 
mentioned  are  regarded  as  subjective, 
or  within  the  self.  The  important 
thing  to  see  is  that  these  are  all  the 
mind's  creations.  They  are  more  or 
less  true  to  the  real  object,  depending 
upon  the  more  or  less  fullness  of  my 
knowledge.  Some  see  the  forest  in  ev- 
ery tree;  others  cannot  see  the  forest 
because  of  the  many  trees.  It  has  be- 
come a  maxim  that  we  sec  in  a  thing 
only  what  we  take  to  it. 

There  is  an  impression  that  has  pre- 
vailed among  one  class  of  eminent  phil- 
osophers  that  the  eyes  and  other  senses 
3re  windows  of  the  soul  in  the  sense 


that  the  observer  sees  external  objects 
as  they  actually  are,  independent  of  the 
self's  creative  activity  in  making  them 
objects  of  its  knowledge.  But  the  con- 
viction prevails  among  those  who 
think  that  each  man  must  earn  anew  his 
inheritance  by  r.e-creating  it,  if  he 
would  really  possess  it. 

This  journal  has  been  showing,  fron^ 
time  to  time,  the  progress  of  thought 
toward  a  spiritual  explanation  of  th^- 
material  world.  In  the  last  number  oE" 
this  magazine  it  is  shown  that  the  harcE. 
headed  physicists  are  expunging  inert^ 
matter  from  the  universe,  and  substi — 
tuting  force  in  the  form  of  an  electriczr: 

charge  for  it.    Force  is  pure  activity — 

not  some  thing  that  acts,  as  men  com  — 
monly  think.  Thought  is  pure  activ  — 
ity  also,  different  from  physical  forces 
but  even  more  powerful  than  it  imr- 
bringing  things  to  pass. 

If  the  physical  w^orld  as  we  know  i 
is  the  creature  of  the  collective  huma^-™ 
mind,  one  travels  not  far  to  the  conclt-.":^ 
sion  that  the  physical  world,  as  it  realX 
is,  is  the  creation  of  the  absolute  mia  ^=i 
The  eternal  purpose  of  the  human  mil  "■■ 
would  seem  to  be  the  re-creation  of  t^l: — 
creations  of  the  infinite.    It  would  se^:=^ 

that  each  finite  mind  mirrors  the  infirL  "i 

mind  in  a  partial  and  imperfect  w  "^ 
and  that  it  is  in  this  sense  that  maim, 
created  in  the  image  of  God. 

We  have  found  that  man's  creati^ 
process  is  his  act  of  judging,  by  wha.5i.  i 
he  is  ever  gaining  more  knowledge         < 
himself  by.  repeated  identifications  c 

t\Ae  \\OT\d  \N\\Vv  Kvtuself.     Every  jui.<i3g 
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ment  starts  with  the  self  as  subject, 

and  if  it  is  a  new  judgment,  adds  some 

new  element  to  one's     knowledge  of 

himself.     Such  judgments  as  /  think, 

I  knozCj  I  infer  J  and  the  like,  are  the 

actual  basis  of  all  knowledge.     When 

one  discovers  that  'Uhe  earth  revolves' 

what  he  really  judges  is  /  know  or  / 

have  discovered  that  the  earth  revolves. 

In  knowing  he  declares  that  he  and  his 

act  of  knowing  are  identical;  he'w  the 

knowing,  and  zvhat  is  known — that  the 

earth  revolves — is  a  something  added 

to  the  knowing,  or  perhaps,  a  limitation 

placed  upon  it. 

This  is  plainly  the  process  by  which 
tlie  mind  grows  in  knowledge,  and  it  is 
jxist  as  plain  that  each  addition  gives 
tro  the  self  a  larger  self-consciousness. 
Socrates  may  have  builded  better  than 
ti  e  knew  when  he  declared  that  the  sum 
of  all  knowledge  is  to  know  one's  self, 
l3ut  it  seems  evident  from  a  psychologic 
izjoint  of  view,  that  the  only  thing  he 
cran  know  is  himself.  Every  new  judg- 
^Tient  he  forms  adds  some  predicate  to 
^i  judgment  that  has  himself  for  the 
subject. 

Not  all  that  he  knows  may  be  truth ; 
\yy  truth  we  mean  that  which  is  the 
judgment  of  absolute  mind.  The  knowl- 
edge that  the  source  of  all  being  has 


of  himself  is  the  absolute  truth  of  all 
things.  Man  can  conceive  of  no  other 
process  by  \vhich  the  infinite  knows 
than  that  by  which  man  knows. 

This  is  carrying  psychology  into  our 
thinking  of  God,  Man,  and  the  World ; 
but  we  can  only  think  these  by  those 
processes  by  which  all  judgments  are 
formed. 

This  revelation  of  the  actual  nature 
of  man's  knowledge  will  help  to  ex- 
plain a  thousand  things  in  the  religious, 
ethical,  artistic,  and  moral  worlds  that 
have  long  been  mysteries  to  many.  But 
we  should  go  too  far  afield  should  we 
enter  upon  that  explanation  in  this  con- 
nection. Dr.  Denton.  J.  Snider  has 
opened  the  door  to  gjand  vistas  in  this 
field  in  his  recent  volumes  on  the  His- 
tory of  European  Philosophy.  Those 
who  have  the  eye  to  see  and  the  heart 
to  conceive  will  there  behold  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Our  only  purpose,  at  this  time,  is  to 
suggest  that  the  study  of  grammar  is 
the  only  study  that  makes  any  approach 
toward  this  open  door; — the  holy  of 
holies  of  human  life.  The  child  can- 
not enter  it  but  he  can  be  led  forward 
on  the  way  to  it  by  the  teacher  who 
has  himself  surveyed  the  way. 


WHAT  IS  IT  TO  TEACH? 


One  cannot  answer  this  question 
"without  knowing  what  it  is  to  learn. 
Learning  is  the  spontaneous  and  in- 
stinctive operation  of  the  mind,  not 
easily  explained.  The  environment  in 
some  way  stimulates  the  act. 

The  beginning  of  knowledge  is  in 
fte  activity  of  the  senses.     If  the  phy- 


sical *  organs  of  sense  do  not  act  in 
response  to  the  environment,  percep- 
tion will  not  arise.  Perception  is  the 
first  knowing  act,  and  it  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  physical  acts 
of  the  sense  organs,  and  from  those  of 
the  physical  environment  that  stimu- 
lates them. 
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Perception  is  present  in  the  first  act 
of  consciousness  of  the  child  and  of  the 
lower  animals.  What  was  the  time  at 
which  consciousness  first  entered  into 
the  process  of  creation  ?  Only  the  his- 
tory of  evolution  itself  can  reveal.  But 
its  first  dawn  in  animal  life  was  the 
beginning  of  that  self-consciousness 
which  distinguishes  man  from  animals 
and  which  all  the  preceding  stages  of 
evolution  have  foretold.  When  the 
animal  arose  into  a  self-conscious  being 
who  could  think  himself  as  the  author 
and  director  of  his  acts,  then  the  ani- 
mal became  man :  "Then  man  became 
a  living  soul."  Then  a  physical  being 
was  created  who  is  mysteriously 
united  with  a  physical  organism  to 
every  act  of  which  he  is  singularly  re- 
sponsive. The  mystery  of  this  respon- 
siveness has  not  yet  been  revealed ;  we 
only  know  the  fact.  In  a  way  fairly  well 
understood  the  physical  environment 
stimulates  an  activity  in  the  organs  of 
sense — the  sensorium  of  the  body.  This 
activity  of  the  sensorium,  in  a  way  not 
understood,  stimulates  the  psyche,  the 
soul,  the  self,  the  mind,  to  make  for  it- 
self sensations,  perceptions,  images  of 
those  objects  that  are  its  environment 
and  to  see  them  as  external.  Kepler  ex- 
claimed, in  the  ecstacy  of  one  of  his 
astronomical  discoveries,  "O  God  I 
think  thy  thoughts  after  Thee."  One 
might  now  exclaim,  in  the  light  of 
modern  science,  that  he  recreates  the 
physical  world  anew,  so  far  as  he 
knows  it.  The  influence  of  Nature  has 
stimulated  man  to  recreate  for  himself 
a  world  like  unto  her,  to  the  limit  of 
his  power  to  know  her.  Every  new 
discovery  compels  him  to  reform  his 
world.  But  the  world  of  each  one  of 
as  IS  what  each  makes  it: 


Since  a  like  environment  has  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  man's  senses 
each  one's  knowledge  of  nature  and  of 
man  is  similar  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  other  one.  But  men  differ  in 
their  knowledge  products  quite  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  they  differ  in  the 
other  possessions  of  the  soul. 

Learning,  therefore,  is  the  process  by 
which  each  one  constructs  for  himself 
his  knbwledge  of  the  world  under  the 
stimulus  of  his  environment. 

Now  by  far  the  largest  part  of  man's 
knowledge  is  caused  by  an  environment 
that  is  not  conscious  of  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces and  is  not  arranged  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  his  education.  It  is 
educative  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  very  dis- 
cursive, being  without  system  or 
method.  The  race  was  long  ages  is  pass- 
ing through  this  stage  of  unconscious 
education.  It  was,  relatively,  but  yes- 
terday, though  long  before  written  his- 
tory began,  that  man  began  the  con- 
scious process  of  educating  the  young  in 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  survival  in 
the  ever-growing  struggle  for  exis- 
tence.   - 

This  conscious  effort  to  instruct  an- 
other is  what  we  mean  by  teaching. 

But  we  have  seen,  or  may  infer,  from 
the  foregoing  summary  that  after  con- 
scious teaching  began,  it  followed  for 
a  long  time  along  the  line  of  the  modem 
injunction  of  learning  to  do  by  doing, 
and  gave  little  heed  to  learning  to  do 
by  knowing.  The  knowing  was  inci- 
dental to  the  doing,  and  education  was 
the  result  of  long  practice  in  the  art. 

The  wonderful  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  forces  of  nature  and 
of  their  control,  during  the  last  150 
years,  and  especially  during  the  -last 
century,  has  given  such  complexity  to 
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our    industrial    pursuits,    and    human 
knowledge  has  so  increased,  and  aspira- 
tions have  so  enlarged,  that 'learning 
to    do    by    doing  '  the    simple    things 
necessary  for    mere    survival    in    the 
struggle  for  food  and  for  shelter  from 
the  elements  does  not  meet  the  educa- 
tional   requirements   which   the   twen- 
tieth century  demands  of  the  free  citi- 
zen of  a  free  republic.     In  a  free  re- 
public   every    man    is    theoretically    a 
sovereign,  and  those  who  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  social  order  are  in 
theory  the  representatives  of  the  collec- 
tive mass,  chosen  by  the  free  vote  of 
every  citizen.    That  this  theory  may  be 
realized  in  actual  practice,  schools  have 
l>^en    established    for   the   purpose   of 
studying   the   theory   as    well    as    the 
practice  of  ethical  and  successful  liv- 
ing together  in  a  free  state. 

The  free  school  is  the  institution — 
Arery  modern,  relatively  speaking — for 
tilie  conscious  instruction  and  training  of 
"tlie    young    in    the    elements    of    that 
Icnowledge  and  practice  in  social  living 
"Vvhich  the  welfare  of  the  social  whole 
demands,  and  which  is  not  provjded  for 
elsewhere.     Teaching,  then,  is  a  con- 
scious process    conducted    by    human 
agencies. 

We  have  seen,  from  what  has  gone 
tefore,    that    the    child    cannot    have 
Icnowledge  imparted  to  him.    He  must 
create  it  for  himself.     Every  idea  and 
every  thought  must  be  of  the  learner's 
own  making.    There  is  no  pedagogical 
surgery  by  which  an  idea  can  be  trans- 
planted from  one  mind  to  another  as 
sections  of  the  skin  can  be  transplanted 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 
The  learner  constructs  the  knowledge 


for  himself  in  response  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  environment.  No  two  learners 
make  precisely  the  same  construction. 
To  teach  is  to  supply  an  environment 
that  shall  stimulate  the  mind  of  the 
taught  to  form  those  intellectual,  moral, 
and  ethical  products  that  society  re- 
quires of  its  members. 

We  teach  because  man  has  found 
that  he  can  improve  upon  Nature  in 
the  matter  of  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
Nature  is  prodigal  of  both  in  all  of  her 
work. 

Man  can  make  an  improved  fruit  or 
flower  or  animal  in  almost  infinitely  less 
time  than  it  would  take  nature  to  do  it. 
He  has  also  systematized  the  knowledge 
and  training  necessary  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  child  for  the  complex  duties 
of  modern  life  so  that  the  young  can 
be  prepared  for  intelligent  participation 
in  them  with  much  less  cost  and  more 
certainty,  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible. But  it  must  be  done  by  follow- 
ing Nature's  law  that  the  environment 
shall  suggest  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
which  the  pupil  shall  construct,  and  he 
must  be  held  to  the  work  until  it  is 
done. 

We  must  include,  in  our  word  en- 
vironment everything  external  to  the 
mind  that  stimulates  the  action  de- 
manded. The  teacher,  the  textbook, 
the  school-companions,  the  school- 
house  and  its  contents,  in  short  every- 
thing that  stimulates  an  activity  of  the 
nerves  that  is  favorable  to  the  physical 
activity  required.  When  the  teacher 
has  adapted  the  environment  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupil  at  each  stage  of  his 
progress,  he  has  done  all  that  a  teacher 
can  do.     The  learner  must  do  the  rest. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  CIVIC  RESULTS  OF  PARENTS, 
AUXILIARIES.* 

Mary  V.  Grice,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


The  two  great  educational  forces  of 
the  world,  the  Home  and  the  School, 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  instead 
of  being  drawn  more  closely  together 
by  the  common  bond  that  relates  them  ■ 
to  each  other,  they  have  been  slowly 
and  surely  drifting  apart.  So  great 
has  the  separation  become  in  many 
cases  that  the  child  (the  "personal  equa- 
tion" upon  which  these  two  forces  have 
been  working)  has  been  yirtually  liv- 
ing in  two  distinct  worlds, — worlds 
whose  interests  and  purposes  are  rarely 
comprehended  one  of  the  other;  in- 
deed, are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  So  tense  have  these  conditions 
become  at  present  that  thoughtful  men 
and  women  have  arisen  and  are  clasp- 
ing hands  across  the  chasm,  saying,  "A 
common  purpose  must  unite  us.  We 
must  work  as  one,  or  the  .results  of 
our  labor  will  be  a  failure." 

Thus,  Parents'  Auxiliaries  have 
grown  out  of  a  need  felt  in  common 
by  both  home  and  school.  All  over  the 
land  today  you  will  find  these  gather- 
ings of  men  and  women,  bound  together 
by  the  holiest  tie, — the  love  of  the 
child. 

It  is  work  so  far-reaching  in  its  pur- 
pose that  it  holds  the  promise  of  a  solu- 
tion of  many  problems  heretofore  un- 
solved. 

Naturally,  when  one  makes  such 
high  claims,  the  demand  is,  "Show  us 
some  results."  The  best  way  to  do  that 
is  to  cite  a  concrete  instance. 


In  a  little  village  near  a  large  city 
there  had  been  for  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  a  public  school.  No 
thought  of  responsibility  toward  it,  in 
its  relation  to  the  future  citizens  of  the 
town,  ever  seemed  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large.  Their 
one  ambition  for  the  school  was  to  pro- 
cure as  low  school  tax  as  possible.  The 
men  who  composed  the  Board  of 
Trustees  were  business  men,  too  busy 
all  day  td  give  much  personal  attention^ 
frequently  using  their  office  as  a  step-^ 
ping-stone  toward  political  preferment. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  the  school,  as 
far  as  being  a  factor  of  uplift  in  the  life 
of  the  community  was  concerned. 

The  more  advantaged  members  of 
this  town  sent  their  children  to  the 
nearby  city,  and  drew  upon  its  educa- 
tional facilities,  in  the  shape  of  private 
schools  or  its  more  fully  equipped  pub- 
lic system.  Thus  side  by  side,  for  three 
generations  of  children,  there  was 
developed  a  class  distinction  that  might 
well  put  to  blush  our  boasted  democ- 
racy. 

It  w^as  not  the  question  of  wealth  or 
poverty.  It  was  the  question  of  oppor- 
tunity versus  a  lack  of  opportunity. 

The  vital  question  for  that  town  re- 
solved itself  into  this  form :  How  can  . 
the  community  be  aroused  to  its  sense 
of  responsibility  towards  its  future  citi- 
zens, and  be  made  to  see  that  nothing  in 
the  whole  world  outweighs  in  value 
strong,  noble,  enduring  character.  And 


*'A.  paper  read  at  the  National  Mothers'  Congress,  Chicago  1904. 
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that  the  building  up  of  that  character  is 
tht  chief  end  of  the  school  as  >yell  as 
of  the  home. 

There  was  no  use  applying  to  the 
man  of  wealth.  His  reply  invariably 
was,  "I  pay  my  taxes  without  complain- 
ing. What  more  do  you  want?"  The 
A,vorking-men,  on  the  other  hand,  mur- 
jnured  at  any  suggestion  of  increased 
rates,  feeling  the  burden  already  too 
heavy. 

The  influential  member  of  the  School 
Board,  a  man  of  limited  educational 
advantages,  fell  back  upon  the  con- 
stantly reiterated  statement,  "The 
school  is  good  enough;  a  good  sight 
iDetter  than  the  one  I  went  to  forty 
years  ago.  We're  spending  enough 
money  now," — *  a  telling  argument, 
^vhich  returned  him  to  his  office  year 
sfter  year,  with  a  large  majority  of 
ATotes. 

Just  at  this  juncture  a  sweet-souled 
^voman  came  to  the  town  and  opened  a 
small  kindergarten.  She  was  a  woman 
cf  "vision,"  who  could  see  clearly  the 
ideals  of  life  and  work,  and  held  to 
them  with  the  courage  born  of  her  clear 
view. 

Through  her  suggestion  a  "mothers' 
nieeting"  was  organized  in  the  public 
School,  the  teachers  most  eagerly  co- 
operating. When  the  first  "call"  was 
Sent  out,  over  eighty  mothers  re- 
sp)ondcd,  and  for  the  past  five  years 
tliey  have  been  responding. 

The  movement  has  embraced  the 
iviothers  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
town,  bringing  together  on  common 
ground  those  who  never  before  had 
Realized  they  had  a  common  problem. 

It  has  done  more  than  that.  It  has 
Revealed  to  the  teacher  the  cares  and 
cluties  and  "hard  places"  of  the  mother, 


and  also  it  has  revealed  what  a  store- 
house of  knowledge  a  mother  is — as 
far  as  her  own  child  is  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  given  to  the 
mother  a  glimpse  into  the  meaning  of 
educational  methods.  That  which  be- 
fore had  neither  "rhyme  nor  reason," 
has  become  to  her,  even  from  the  slight 
insight?  of  a  superficial  view,  a  matter 
of  moment  affecting  her  child's  future. 
Though  untrained  in  pedagogy,  the 
mother  is  commencing  to  "sense"  what 
the  teachcF  is  trying  to  do,  and  hereby 
becomes  the  teacher's  ally  rather  than, 
as  heretofore,  her  opponent.  The 
school,  with  its  interest  and  purpose,  is 
being  projected  into  the  homes  of  the 
community,  and  the  people  are  awaken- 
ing from  their  lethargy.  The  spirit 
is  abroad  which  says,  "Develop  g^eat 
persons,  all  else  will  follow."  There  is 
an  honest  effort  on  foot  to  give  to 
every  child  of  that  town  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunities  to  make  the  most 
of  himself. 

What  are  the  civic  results?  Is  not 
the  above  an  answer?  Does  not  a 
lofty  purpose,  held  in  common,  bind 
together  and  help  uplift  community 
life?  If  a  community  can  rise  no  higher 
than  its  individual  members,  then  will 
not  the  helping  upward  of  its  coming 
citizens  be  a  helping  upward  of  the  en- 
tire social  structure? 

The  place  where  the  great  city  stands 
is  not  the  place  where  material  progress 
alone  greets  the  eye.  Rather  is  it  the 
place  where  are  developed  great  souls, 
men  and  women  fully  equipped  for  the 
battle  of  life. 

In  the  presence  of  all  our  wonderful 
material  advancement,  do  you  feel  we 
are  sending  forth  a  commensurate  pro- 
portion of  our  youth  thus  ^jret^ated  ley: 
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the  **business  of  living?"  Are  we  devel- 
oping great  souls,  or  has  the  commer- 
cialism of  the  age  crept  into  the  holy- 
sanctuaries  of  childhood,  the  home  and 
the  school,  and  sapped  the  viializing  in- 
fluences at  their  very  source.  Are  not 
the  civic  results  which  we  emphasize 
throughout  our  educational  system 
measured  largely  by  the  standard  of 
money-making?  How  beggerly  when 
compared  to  character ! 

There  is  much  talk  today  of  "civic 
righteousness."  Are  not  the  founda- 
tions of  civic  righteousness  laid  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school?  Civic  right- 
eousness is  but  individual  righteousness 
multiplied.  Here,  then,  we  seem  to 
have  gone  round  in  a  circle  and  come 
back  again  to  our  starting  point — the 
child.  It  Parents'  Auxiliaries  are  to  be 
helpful  in  our  civic  life,  they  must  hold 
high  the  ideals  of  civic  virtue. 

On  behalf  of  the  school,  I  believe  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  one  might  search 
throughout  the  land  and  foil  to  find  a 
school  that  did  not  teach,  by  maxim  and 
precept,  the  power  of  right  living. 
"Memory  gems/'  couched  in  purest 
English,  bespeak  the  nobleness  of  a 
higher  plane  of  life  than  that  of  mere 
material  pleasure. 

Can  we  make  as  sweeping  an  asser- 
tion of  the  homes  of  our  land  ?  It  mat- 
ters not  how  potent  and  far-reaching 
the  influence  of  the  school  may  be,  the 
influence  of  the  home  is  greater.  The 
home  today  is  throwing  too  much  of  its 
responsibility  (especially  in  that  train- 
ing which  "makes  for  righteousness'') 
upon  the  school.  Fathers  are  busy 
earning  the  wherewithal  to  feed  and 
clothe.  Mothers  too  often  are  occupied 
witli  the  care  for  material  needs,  and 
both  relieve  any  qualms  oi  conscience 


with  the  thought  that  the  childre 
sent  to  school  both  Sundays  and 
days,  and  thus  their  duty  is  beinj 
filled. 

0  fathers !  O  mothers !  If  ev< 
day  comes  when  your  boy  or  you 
stands  a  weakling  in  the  battle  oi 
defeated  in  each  struggle,  wreck< 
the  seas  of  which  he  .or  she  should 
master,  what  will  it  all  count  then  \ 
hours  you  have  labored  over  tri 
ties,  in  which  you  have  been  * 
ful  for  many  things"  which 
not  included  in  the  "better  pa 
the'3e  will  rise  to  mock  you. 
being  will  cry  out,  "Life  is 
than  meat."  Down  through 
centuries  will  come  crashing  into 
consciousness  the  Divine  Teac 
question,  to  which  there  is  but 
answer,  "What  will  it  profit  a  man 

How  can  we  awaken  this  crj 
righteousness  in  the  heart  of  our  ho 
From  the  civic  evils  that  are  thre 
ing,  only  the  fathers  and  mothe: 
our  land  can  save  us,  by  the  daily  t 
ing  in  righteousness  in  the  home, 
it  seems  to  me  that  training  can 
come  from  a  "God-sense"  in  the  h 
of  the  parents  themselves. 

1  beseech  of  you,  parents  gatl 
here,  matter  not  through  what 
you  worship,  open  your  souls  tc 
influence  of  Divine  power,  and  th< 
turn,  having  yourselves  learned  of  * 
Father"  point  the  way  to  the  chil 
around  your  knee. 

Do  you  recall  the  old  commanc 
the  teaching  of  the  Moral  Law  ? 
— "These  words  shalt  be  in  thine 
heart."      Second— "Teach    them 
gently    unto    thy    children."       H 
"Thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
sittest  in  thine  house,  when  thou  \ 
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est  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down, 
sind  when  thou  risest  up."    Are  parents 
cioing  that  today  ?    The  teaching  of  the 
xnoral  law  should  not  be  left  to  the 
schoolmaster  alone,  but  to  the  one  who 
Jnolds  the  closest  relation  to  the  child, 
^re  you  yourselves  fitted  fqr  the  re- 
sponsibility you  have. assumed?  When 
^'m  time  to  come"  the  children  look  up 
into  your  face,  asking  of  God's  truth, 
*'What  mean  these  things?"   remem- 
ber you  cannot  point  a  path  you  have 
never  trod.    You  cannot  disclose  a  vis- 
ion you  have  never  seen. 

'We  believe  that  these  Parents'  Aux- 


iliaries have  already  been  the  means  in 
many  places  of  revealing  to  the  home 
its  shortcomings,  just  as  we  believe  they 
will  be,  and  have  been,  a  power  in  dis- 
covering to  the  school  its  weaknesses. 
The  one  case  cited  could  be  multiplied 
many  times. 

This  movement,  so  far  in  it§  history, 
is  in  solution  only.  We  believe  it  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  great  power  for 
good.  Where  the  work  is  entered  into 
in  the  spirit  of  loving,  sympathetic  co- 
operation, with  a  desire  on  both  sides  to- 
wards helpfulness,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  failure. 


TOPICS  FOR  EIGHT  SCHOOL  AND  PARENTS  MEETINGS. 
Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Weeks,  Chairman  Literature  Committee. 


^2>Iote:  The  prog-ram  committee  should  consist  of  two 

^^%:hers  and  one  teacher.    The  teacher  member  should 

^excused  from  active  duty  on  the  committee,  but  she 

^■J^JfcCht  always  to  be  consulted  as  to  topics  for  discussion 

^J^*  "^o  subiect  should  be  chosen  that  would  not  be  in  har- 

^™^^^^  may  with  the  school  curriculum,  and  no  factional  dis- 

^  ^^-^lon  should  be  permitted. 

Tardiness:      Its    effects    upon    the 

"^^^^me,  the  child  in  the  home,  the  child's 

^^^Xaracter,  the  school,  the  child  in  rela- 

'^  ^^n  to  school.    Some  abuses  in  the  pre- 

^^nt   school   method   of   dealing   with 

^^-rdiness.  Some  conditions  in  the  home 

^'V'liich  produce  it.       Effect  upon  busi- 

"*^^ss  life  and  chances.     Suggestions  as 

^^   how   homes-  may   co-operate   with 

Schools  to  reduce  tardiness. 

Dress  in  Relation  to  the  Progress  of 
TThe  School :  Comfortable  dress  in  its 
^^lations  to  good  intellectual  work  and 
the  order  of  the  school.  Simple  dress 
in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
character  of  the  wearer  and  the  school 
^t-  large.  Cleanly  dress  in  its  relation 
to  self-respect,  to  respect  of  classmates, 
t:o  health  and  comfort  of  the  wearer  and 
t:he  school.    Becomiijg  dress  as  related 


to  self-respect,  successful  work,  and 
standing'  among  classmates.  The  value 
of  comfortable,  simple,  cleanly  and  be- 
coming dress  as  related  to  the  education 
for  citizenship. 

Foods :  The  relation  of  food  to  good 
school  work.  Difference  between  uses 
of  food  in  the  body  of  the  child  and 
that  of  the  adult.  Character  and  quan- 
tity of  food  needed  by  the  school  child. 
Relation  of  food  to  nervousness.  Re- 
lation of  United  States'  food  produc- 
tion to  its  average  dietary  as  a  factor 
in  our  two  national  diseases,  nervous- 
ness and  indigestion.  Some  economic 
reasons  for  a  well-regulated  diet. 

Contagious  Diseases  (to  be  given  by 
a  physician  with  a  modern  training  and 
large  experience)  :  How  prevalent  are 
they  among  children?  Why  are  they 
prevalent  among  children?  How  are 
they  conveyed?  Some  general  symp- 
toms. Some  simple  home  treatment. 
MorsA  and  eeonbvcvvQ.  t^^'^.c^xv^  \«^  ^^-^^^ 
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tecting  other  people's  children.  Rea- 
sonable precautions  for  such  protection. 
Precautions  to  be  taken  by  parents  to 
prevent  entrance  of  such  diseases  into 
their  homes.  Part  played  by  the  school 
in  ^reading  diseases.  Defects  in  clean- 
ing school  rooms  that  foster  such  dis- 
eases. Some  remedies  for  these: 

Punishment:  Gradual  progress  of 
attitude  of  courts  and  laws  toward  pun- 
ishment. Progress  of  the  state  in  its 
attitude  toward  the  rights  of  the  parent 
in  the  child.  Attitude  of  enlightened 
students  of  criminology  toward  punish- 
ment. Bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the 
school  and  the  home.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment in  school;  its  purpose,  neces- 
sity, executors,  dangers.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  home;  its  purpose,  ne- 
cessity, conditions  of  its  executions,  its 
dangers.  Its  failure  in  both.  True  and 
effective  di<^cip)ine. 

Home  Help  for  School  Children: 
Explanation  of  the  amount  of  time 
given  by  the  school  for  study  and  its 
comparative  adequacy.  Kinds  of  help 
that  can  safely  be  given  at  home.  Kinds 
of  help  that  should  not  be  given  at 
home.  Opportunities  and  good  condi- 
tions for  home  study  more  desirable 
than  home  help.  Necessity  for  seeing 
that  the  child  does  his  own  studying. 
Effect  upon  the  child's  moral  character 
of  doing  his  work  for  him.  Effect  of 
same  upon  his  intellectual  growth.  Spe- 
cific information  as  to  the  only  kind  of 
assistance  in  mathematics  and  compo- 
sition which  should  be  given  at  home. 

Decoration  of  School  Houses  and 
Grounds:     Pleasant  surroundings  as  a 


source  of  intellectual  and  moral  growth, 
and  as  a  promoter  of  amiability.  Beauty 
as  a  factor  in  school  discipline.  Rela- 
tive amount  of  time  which  children 
spend  in  school  and  at  home.  Neces- 
sity for  equal  attractiveness  in  the  two. 
An  attractive  school  is  a  factor  in  pro- 
moting regular  and  willing  attendance. 
Pride  of  children  in  school  houses  and 
grounds  as  an  incentive  to  better  work. 
Interest  of  parents  as  a  help  in  promot- 
ing such  pride.  Things  that  have  been 
done  in  improving  school  houses  and 
grounds.  The  things  that  we  can  do. 
The  things  that  we  can  do  first. 

Why  Obedience  is  Necessary  for 
Good  Results  in  School  Work:  What 
is  true  obedience?  What  is  the  ordi- 
nary understanding  of  the  term  in  fam- 
ily and  school  life?  How  does  this 
erroneous  understanding  effect  school 
work?  What  is  the  effect  of  true  obe- 
dience upon  character  and  life?  How 
does  disobedience  affect  the  school  and 
the  disobedient  pupil?  Why  is  the 
mother  short-sighted  who  does  not  ex- 
act obedience  from  the  child  both  at 
home  and  at  school?  Waste  of  time 
and  money  in  disobedience  at  school. 
Waste  of  mental  effort.  How  does  the 
home  interfere  with  school  obedience? 
How  can  the  home  further  school  obe- 
dience ? 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
has  many  papers  suitable  for  this  work, 
which  it  will  loan  for  three  weeks  on  re- 
ceipt of  ten  cents  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Weeks, 
3408  Harrison  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
They  should  be  ordered  some  time  in 
advance. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


BY    DR.    E.    C.     HEWETT. 


No  Place  for  Boys. 

Whisi.t  can  a  boy  do,  and  where  can  a  boy  stay, 
If  Itl^  is  always  told  to  get  out  of  the  way? 
He        cannot   sit  here,  and  he  must  not   stand 

there. 
Th^    cushions  that  cover  that  fine  rocking  chair 
W^mre  put   there,   of  course,   to   be   seen   and 

admired ; 
A    t>oy  has  no  business  ever  to  be  tired. 
TW^    beautiful  roses  and  flowers  that  bloom 
C>i-i.     -the  floor  of  the  darkened  and  delicate  room, 
A.x-<^     made  not  to  walk  on— at   least,   not  by 

boys; 
'^^^^i    house    is    no    place,    anyway,    for    their 
noise. 

^'^^Ir:    boys  must  walk  somewhere;  and  what  if 

their  feet, 
^^  x'^t  out  of  houses,  sent  into  the  street, 
^^"•-^i^uld  step  round  the  corner  and  pause  at  the 

door, 
^^^  ^~*cre    other    boys'    feet    have    paused    often 

before ; 
^^^^^^Duld  pass  through  the  gateway  of  glittering 

XVii-        "«ht, 

^^^^cre  jokes  that  are  merry  and  songs  that  are 
bright, 
'-  ^^g  out  a  warm  welcome  with  flattering  voice, 
^d  temptingly  say,  "Here's  a  place  for  the 

boys." 
fc,  what  if  they  should?    What  if  your  boy  or 
mine 
Would  cross  o'er  the  threshold  which  marks 
,  out  the  line 

-^'wixt  virtue  and  vice,  *twixt  pureness  and  sin. 
"^-nd  leave  all  his  innocent  boyhood  within? 

^^»  what  if  they  should,  because  you  and  I 
^^hile  the  days  and  the  months  and  the  years 

hurry  by, 
"^^re  too  busy  with  cares  and  with  life's  fleeting 
joys 
^o  make  round  our  hearthstone  a  place   for 

the  boys? 
I^nere's  a  place  for  the  boys.    They'll  find  u 

dOme  where ; 
"*^nd  if  our  homes  .are  too  daintily  fair 
t'^or  the   touch   of  their  fingers,   the   tread  of 

their  feet, 
^t*hcy'll  find  it,  and  find  it  alas  in  the  street, 
*i^id  the  gildings  of  sin  and  glitter  oi  vice; 


^i: 


And  with  heart-aches  and  longings  we  pay  a 
dear  price 

For  the  getting  of  gain  that  our  lifetime  em- 
ploys, 

If  we  fail  to  provide  a  good  place  for  the  boys. 
— Boston    Transcript. 

These  verses  suggest  a  matter  very 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Prob- 
ably it  appeals  more  strongly  to  parents, 
— especially  to  mothers, — than  to 
teachers  or  to  the  boys  themselves — 
and  yet  teachers  and  pupils  can  do 
much  to  make  the  homes  right,  while 
the  home  ought  to  do  much  to  make 
the  school  right.  All  should  work  har- 
moniously together  for  a  common  end ; 
and  that  end  is,  the  good  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  good  of  society,  through  those 
pupils,  in  the  days  to  come. 

In  a  great  many  fine  homes,  the  boys 
surely  do  not  have  a  fair  chance.  Their 
noisy  ways,  and  untidy  tendencies,  are 
a  great  trial,  no  doubt,  to  many  a  care- 
ful mother.  But  the  boys  are  worth 
saving,  and  these  troublesome  tenden- 
'cies  are  not  wicked  in  themselves.  Boys 
are  "made  that  way,"  and  always  have 
been, — that  is,  boys  that  have  any 
force,  potency  and  promise  in  them.  I 
am  not  pleading  for  the  "good-goody," 
"sissy,"  boys.  They  may  be  safe 
enough,-  but  what  are  they  worth  ? 

There  are  many  evidences  that  boys, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  often  un- 
developed. In  many  a  home,  the  girl's 
room  is  neatly  fitted  up,  decorated,  and 
proper  places  provided  for  the  little 
treasures  that  a  girl  values  so  highly, 
while  the  boy*s  room  shows  little  care, 
and  little  ot  wo  ^xon\^\oxv  \^  vcv-^.^^  V^*^ 
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storing  his  sled,  his  skates,  his  balls 
and  his  bats,  and  his  "traps"  of  all 
kinds.  In  school  exhibitions,  both  day- 
school  and  Sunday-school,  the  girls  are 
often  made    prominent    in    their    fine 

•dresses  and  gay  sashes,  while  little  re- 
gard seems  to  be  paid  to  the  boys,  who 
are  often  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  ^societies  who  find  homes  for 
neglected  or  abandoned  children,  I 
think,  almost  always  find  much  more 
trouble  in  securing  places  for  boys  than 
for  girls. 

Why  is  all  this?  Do  we  generally 
regard  the  boy  as  a  nuisance,  or  as  a 
troublesome  creature  who  is  to  be  en- 
dured only  when  we  cannot  help  our- 
selves; and  who  is  then  to  receive  the 
scantest  attention  that  it  is  possible  to 
bestow?  We  may  be  sure,  as  these 
verses  say,  that  if  no  suitable  place  is 
found  for  the  boy,  and  provided  by 
wise  and  loving  hands,  he  will  find  a 
place  of  some  sort  for  himself.  And 
there  are  plenty  who  stand  ready  to 
help  him  find  a  place  where  his  steps 
will  be  led  downward. 

I  confess  that  I  have  no  great  ad- 
miration for  the  song,  "Where  is  my 
wandering  boy  to-night  ?''  I  always  feel 
like  asking,  "Didyou  know  where  your 
wandering  boy  was  other  nights?" 
"Did  you  so  provide  for  his  boyish 
wants  and  needs,  that  he  had  no  temp- 
tation to  wander?"  There  is  often 
abundant  reason  for  remorse  when  the 
boy  has  wandered  from  his  home,  and 
from  the  ways  of  upriglitness,  or  when 
his  steps  have  reached  that  goal  whence 
they  may  not  return. 

I  make  this  plea,  because  the  boy  is 
worth  saving.  And,  if  we  lose  the  boys 
oi  to-day,  whence  shall  come  the  men 

of  to-morrow?     Nor  is  the  boy,  with 


all  his  noise  and  rudeness  and  can 
ness,  without  the  germs  of  the  hi| 
good  in  him,  which  loving,  wise 
patient  hands  may  find  and  culti 
I  do  not  love  the  girl  less,  but  I 
the  boy  more  than  some  people, — 
people,  too, — seem  to  do.  And  '. 
lieve  in  him,  if  he  is  fairly  treate< 


What  I  Saw  and  Heard.  ^ 

During  the  present  month,  I 
visited  schools  in  two  or  three  d 
ent  towns.'  Almost  without  excej 
I  found  the  same  industry  and 
order  that  I  have  commended  befoi 
sat  with  a  school  of  about  50  pup 
the  third  grade,  for  nearly  an  1 
During  that  time,  I  saw  not  a  whi 
At  one  time  there  was  a  little  unn 
sary  rustling,  but  a  snap  of  the  t 
er's  fingers  quelled  it,  without  a  ^ 
In  a  school  of  the  same  grade,  a 
pupil  had  occasion  to  step  before 
In  the  quietest  and  politest  way  j 
ble,  she  said,  "Excuse  me."  I  put  < 
a  credit  mark  for  her  and  for 
teacher.  In  one  school,  I  noticed 
the  boys,  eighth  grade,  as  they  cai 
from  recess  sidled  into  their  seats, 
lounging  way.  No  teacher  was  pr 
just  them.  I  wondered  whethei 
would  have  corrected  it,  had  she 
there. 

Neat  floors  and  neat  blackh 
were  seen  everywhere ;  and,  in  ge: 
the  school-yards  were  neat.  I  s: 
the  blackboards,  but,  on  a  great  r 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  worl- 
had  been  written  by  the  teacher.  Ai 
these  writings,  I  observed  a  full 
line  of  work  in  history.  There  wer 
lists  of  questions  on  several  t 
Some  in  arithmetic  were  of  this 
"^^   il.  2Lt\d   I   inch  are  —  inc 
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"^3^  ft.  less  2  inches  are  —  inches?" 
Tln-^se  the  pupils  were  solving  very 
nicrely. 

In  a  class  of  the  first  grade,  the 

tesi-^her    had    put    in    different    places 

al>o>ut  the  room,  several  pictures.     She 

th^n  gave  the  pupils  duplicates  of  these 

picrrlures,  and  each  child  was  to  find  the 

du. plicate  of  his  picture  and  match  it. 

Tl^^is  they  did  with  g^eat  promptness 

and  evident  enjoyment.     I  saw  speci-. 

m^ns  of  the  work  of  this  class,  in  fold- 

iii-g"  papers,  in  making  clay  models  of 

frtait,  etc.,  that  were  very  creditable. 

-A  class  of  third  grade,  were  writing 
sentences  like  this :    ."John  said,  *I  will 
gro,'  "   the   special   purpose   being   the 
'■'grht  use  of  quotation  marks.     They 
then   had  an  exercise  in  nfiusic,  where 
they  showed  quite  accurate  knowledge 
^f  the  place  of  the  letters  on  the  staff, 
o^       the     different     "signatures"     and 
s<^3.1es,"and  they  sung  from  sight,  very 
"^vell^     But  their  most  unique  perform- 
ance was  a  study  of  Millet's  picture, 
THe  Gleaners."    A  copy  of  the  picture 
^^3   before  each  one,  and  they  studied 
^t^out  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in 
^^nce,  about  the  personal  history  of 
'billet,  about  the  practice  of  gleaning, 
^te.      They  were  evidently  greatly  in- 

^^^sted.     In  another  school,  a  class  of 
th  .  . 

^^    third  grade  had  just  come  in  with 

^^ir  teacher,  from  a  study-trip  about 

^^    yard.     They  brought  many  speci- 

^^^Tis    of    different    kinds,    and    spent 

^^'^^e  time  discussing  the  difference  be- 

^^^^en  hard  and  soft  maples. 

^      -A  class  reading  short  sentences  about 

^'^^ngfellow  and  his  "Hiawatha/'  read 

^^"^y  naturally  and  with  great  interest. 

l>.ave  often  wondered  at  the  great  in- 

^^^*"^st  which  almost  every  child  shows 

^      this   poem.     A   fourth-grade   class 


were  making  original  sentences  on  the 
spot.  One  sentence  was  like  this: 
"There  are  ten  pictures  on  the  wall." 
The  child  was  praised  for  using  the 
right  number  of  the  verb,  then  was 
asked  to  spell  picture,  etc.  It  seemed 
to  me  very  practical  work  in  language- 
study. 

A  class  of  the  eighth  grade  were 
studying  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  Colony  in 
Massachusetts.  I  was  glad  to  know 
that  they  had  been  taught  to  distin- 
guish between  the,  two.  Many  intelli- 
gent adults  make  no  such  distinction. 
Many  of  them,  said  that  they  liked  the 
Pilgrims  better  than  the  Boston  Puri- 
tan,— for  which  choice  they  gave  good 
reasons. 

In  the  same  school,  a  class  of  about 
the  same  grade  were  reading  Brown's 
"English  Grandfathers."  They  were 
reading  about  the  period  of  the  Saxon 
invasion,  and  were  evidently  much  in- 
terested. A  few  words  were  mispro- 
nounced. They  were  not  corrected  on 
the  spot ;  but  they  were  pointed  out,  and 
the  pupils  were  told  to  know  how  to 
pronounce  them  the  next  day.  Which 
is  the  better  plan,  think  you  ?  Not  only 
pupils  but  teachers  sometimes  slip  in 
pronunciation.  I  heard  a  teacher  say 
several  times  "equazhun,"  for  "equa- 
shun." 

I  went  into  the  work-shop  of  the 
boys  in  manual  training,  in  a  city  gram- 
mar school.  The  shop  was  not  very 
elaborately  furnished.  But  the  boys 
were  there  working  with  great  interest, 
as  they  usually  do.  They  were  making 
things  of  practical  value,  and  were  do- 
ing their  work  well.  These  boys,  like 
the  boys  in  many  other  schools,  are  not 
allowed  to  lake  \\v\?>  \^'cycV  >\^^'s»%  "^^ 
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do  the  regular  work  in  the  classes  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  a  high  school  a  class  in  botany 
we're  studying  "The  trials  of  Plant- 
Life,"  with  much  interest.  They  were 
often  called  upon  for  the  results  of  their 
own  observation  and  experience.  They 
were  using  a  text-book,  but  the  work 
for  the  next  lesson  was  carefully  out- 
lined by  the  teacher. 

An  eighth  g^ade  class  were  dealing 
with  multiplication  and  division  of 
compound  denominate  numbers.  ,A  lit- 
tle questioning  showed  that  they  under- 
stood that  a  multiplier  must  always  be 
an  abstract,  whole  number,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  really  "multiplying 
feet  by  feet,"  to  get  square  feet.  But 
these  pupils  showed  that  they  could  ex- 
plain how  the  "square  units"  of  a  sur- 
face are  found.  As,  in  division,  the 
given  divisor  may  be  either  factor  of  a 
product,  it  follows  that,  in  division  of 
compound  numbers,  the  divisor  may  be 
like  the  dividend  and  the  quotient  ab- 
stract, or  the  divisor  may  be  abstract 
and  the  quotient  like  the  dividend. 

A  class  in  beginning  silgebra  were 
solving  equations  like  the  following : 
Zx — i2  =  2:r+6.  They  were  doing 
the  work  very  well,  but  were  proceed- 
ing according  to  the  ordinary  rules. 
This  they  should  be  able  to  do,  of 
course.  But  it  is  often  well  to  require 
pupils  to  work  in,  what  we  may  call,  a 
common-sense  way.  I  have  often  said 
to  a  pupil,  "Now  solve  that  equation, 
find  the  value  of  x  and  explain,  but  do 
not  say  'change  sings,'  'transpose/  nor 
'collect  terms,'  once."  For  instance,  in 
the  above  equation,  take  2x  from  both 
sides,  add  12  to  both  sides,  and  we 
have  x=  18  at  once  I  have  found  this 
g-ood  practice  for  pupils. 


Athletics. 

It  is  not  strange,  that  with  the  w  ^^5^ 
ening  view  of  education,  more  attenti   ^^ 
should  be  g^ven  to  the  physical  cultm^-^  j- 
of   the   child.      But    it   may   well  ^ 

doubted  whether  school  athletics,  35 
carried  on  at  present,  best  serve  tlais 
purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  but  few  of  ^lie 
pupils  of  any  school  take  an  active  £>^irt 
in  these  exercises.  A  training  for 
educating  all  must  reach  all.  In  trlie 
next  place,  the  exercise  is  too  violent:  to 
promote  either  permanent  health  or 
long  life.  It  is  rare  that  any  noted 
athlete  has  attained  to  long  life.  Is 

there  a  single  case  on  record? .  It  is  "tlie 
national  fault  of  our  people,  that  ^ve 
are  not  disposed  to  do  anything  vvrith 
moderation. 

Besides  what  I  have  said,  there  ^^c 
great  dangers  to  the  pupils'  morals^  as 
things  now  go.  No  one  can  deny  tliat 
the  temptations  to  dissipation,  togarir"*bl- 
ing  and  to  other  evils,  are  serious - 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  earr"^est 
effort  on  the  part  of  teachers,  scl'^^oo' 
officers   and  parents   is   demanded,       to 
introduce  and  maintain,  in  our  scho^^ls, 
such  physical  exercises  as  shall  prop^^rty 
develop    the    pupils'    physical    povfc^ers 
without  running  to  excess  or  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  which  shall,  at  the  same  ti  »ie, 
secure  the  participation  of  all  the  ptmi>ils 
and  not  of  a  select  few  only. 


Qeos^raphy. 

The  method  of  presentation  in  g^<5&" 
raphy  has  perhaps  changed  mor^  '" 
the  last  twenty-five  years  than  ^^ 
method  in  any  other  school  study-  ^^^ 
only  has  the  method  changed  but  ^ne 
choice  of  matter  has  changed  quit^  ^s 
much.    Such  a  change  was  easily  possi- 
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>r  the  amount  of  matter  that 
be  counted  as  belonging  to  geo- 
•  is  well-nigh  infinite.  A  choice 
»e  made;  and  the  only  question 
0  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

excellent  suggestions  of  Mr. 
on,  in  the  last  number  of  School 
[OME  Education,  are  in  point. 
;how  many  particulars  in  which 
)rk  in  this  study  may  be  en- 
And  the  same  thing  may  be 

much  that  appears  iil  the  later 
oks  on  this  subject.  A  modem 
geography  differs  very  widely 
:he  text-books  on  that  subject 
ed  forty  years  ago.     All  this  is 

in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  it 

•ime  importance  that  fundamen- 

not  obscured  nor  omitted.  Now, 

mind,  no  sort  of  geography,  be 

Tiercial,  historical,  ethnological 

:-not,  can  be  studied  in  the  most 

and  successful  way,  unless  the 

first  fixes  in  his  mind,  the  gjeat 

features,    coasts,    mountains, 

)ceans,  seas,  bays  and  rivers, — 

em  as  to  their  size  and  shape 

ir  relation  to  each  other.     In 

)rds,  he  should  have  transferred 

lind,  a  correct  and  pretty  ade- 

ap  of  these  things. 

this  map   as   a   basis   in   his 

he  should  have  properly  and 

^  located,  the  principal  political 

;,  and  the  leading  cities,  of  the 

Now,  how  is  this  work  to  be 

answer,  by  patient  study,  drill 

-drawing — this  last  should,  by 

3,  be  omitted.    And  perhaps  it 

)r  me  to  say  that  I  have  been 

I  to  make  these  remarks  princi- 

ause  from  my  observations,  I 

to  believe  that  this  study  of 

ni^^ht  call  place-geography,  is 


being  crowded  into  the  back-ground. 
Especially,  does  this  seem  to  be  true,  in 
regard  to  map-drawing.  No,  brethren, 
let  us  have  all  the  fine  new  things  as 
far  as  may  be  without  crowding  out 
the  old  that  is  useful.  But  let  us  not 
try  to  build  a  structure  without  an  ade- 
quate foundation. 


Practical  Talks  in  5ciiool.. 

I  have  mentioned  in  these  Hints  be- 
fore, how  I  have  found  schools  in 
which  pupils  and  teachers  were  discus- 
sing some  very  practical  affairs  of  com- 
mon, everyday  life.  In  one,  there  was 
a  talk  of  telegraphs  and  telephones,  as 
to  how  they  are  constructed,  how  opera- 
ted, their  advantages,  etc.  In  another, 
as  to  the  things  in  pur  common  mark- 
ets that  are  brought  in  by  the  rail- 
roads, what  they  are,  whence  they 
come,  etc. 

Now  there  is  a  plenty  of  such  and 
similar  topics.  And,  in  almost  every 
school,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  little 
time  set  apart  every  day,  or  frequently 
at  least,  for  the  discussion  of  such 
topics.  Pupils  would  thereby  acquire 
much  useful  knowledge.  And  what  is 
perhaps  of  equal  importance,  they 
would  learn  to  connect  the  affairs  of 
everyday  life  with  the  work  of  the 
schools.  One  of  the  greatest  lacks  in 
much  of  our  school-work,  is  that  the 
pupils  see  no  relation  between  it  and 
the  life  they  live  outside  the  school- 
room. 


«Ponetic**  Spelling. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  a  spelling  of  English  words, 
that  should  be  strictly  phonetic.  Now^ 
I  want  to  eyL^tess  xwj  \i^\^\  ^^^  '^jsnsSc^  -^ 
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system  of  spelling  would  not  be  a(  gain, 
but  would  be  almost  disastrous. 

The  reason  is,  that  it  sets  up  a  wrong 
standard;  it  makes  the  shifting,  spoken 
word  the  standard,  instead  of  the  fixed, 
written  word.  Who  does  not  know  that 
notwithstanding  the  pronunciation  of 
many  common  words  is  fixed  in  all  our 
dictionaries,  yet  these  words  are  vari- 
ously pronounced  in  different  sections 
of  our  country,  as  well  as  by  different 
individuals  in  the  same  section?  Sup- 
pose this  varying,  shiftng  pronuncia- 
tion were  made  the  standard.  The  man 
who  says,  "I  don't  keer"  for  "I  don't 
care,"  would  have  a  different  spelling, 
and  properly  so,  from  the  man  who 
pronounces  other^vise.  Who  could  pre- 
dict the  confusion, that  would  be  sure 
to  follow?  I  think  the  evil  would  be 
^far  greater  than  any  that  results  from 


our    "accursed    spelling."      W< 
not? 


5ome  Corrections. 

Last  month,  the  types  made 
some  things  that  I  did  not  say. 
second  paragraph,  it  reads  "a 
eter  of  4  inches,"  where  it  shoulc 
inches."  The  statement  as 
stands  is  absurd.  In  the  "solut: 
read,  "Sum  involved  to  exten 
twentyone  months,"  instead  ( 
months."  This  spoils  the  who 
tion.  -And  there  is  confusion  in 
paragraph  but  one,  from  an  01 
and  from  a  mis-placing  of  the 

I  hope  the  printer  will  be  m< 
cessful  this  month.  And  I  wil 
give  him  less  excuse  for  misund< 
ing  the  copy.  E.  ( 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOY.* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Getting  a  Backbone. 

In  the  early  days  of  creation  all  at- 
tempts to  secure  hardness  resulted  in 
getting  shell  outside  and  soft  bodies  in- 
side ;  but  a  creature  was  wanted  which 
should  unite  firmness  with  flexibility. 
So,  reversing  the  order  upon  which  ani- 
mals had  before  been  constructed,  the 
hard  part  was  placed  inside  and  the 
soft  part  outside;  for  it  was  full  time 
there  should  be  a  creature  with  a  back- 
bone. 

But  if  the  hard  part  were  rigid  the 
animal  could  not  bend.    So  down  in  the 


water  there  grew  a  queer  eel-li 
ture  with  curved  rods  like  so 
for  ribs,  and,  for  a  backbone,  m 
elastic  rod  called  a  notochord 
the  whole  length  of  the  body  ai 
below  a  spinal  cord.  This  '^ 
Amphioxus,  Nature's  first  exf 
in  making  a  vertebrate  animal. 
The  amphioxus  has  neither  s 
bone,  neither  limb  nor  heaxf. 
is  situated  at  the  very  end  of  tl: 
chord;  a  straight  tube  answen 
front,  for  a  breatliing  tube,  and. 
back,  for  a  stomach  and  intesi 
has  no  ear,  breathes  by  gill-sl 
has  its  mouth  on  one  side,  tho' 
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01-gfa.n  shifts  about  as  if  it  could  not 
fijnd  a  location  to  suit  it. 

The    amphioxus    hatches    from   ^n 


egrgr. 


and  lives  for  three  months  in  the 


water  as  a  larva,  swimming  at  first  by 
ineans  of  httle  hair-like  projections  on 
the  surface  of  its  cells.  When  further 
developed  it  swims  by  muscular  con- 
tractions, wriggling  from  side  to  side. 

-A.  slight  enlargement  at  the  front  end 
of  its  spinal  cord  is  a  brain-swelling 
•biat:  not  as  yet  a  brain.  The  full-grown 
amphioxus  buries  himself  in  the  sand, 
standing  erect  as  if  he  were  looking  up- 
vva.x-d  in  expectation  of  the  higher  ver- 
tebrates to  come,  of  which  he  is  the 
prophetic  announcement. 

I^or  as  backbones  were  now  coming 
'^t:cD  fashion  another  animal  was  made, 
s^i"ir^ilar  to  the  amphioxus,  but  having  a 
*^c>x"nier  substance  for  a  spine,  and  hav- 
'^^^T  strong  webbed  wings  called  fins. 
^^^1^  is  new  animal  was  a  fish,  the  first 
^^^1  vertebrate  or  animal  with  a  jointed 
'^^^^i^kbone.  But  although  there  was  now 
*^  ~  strong  bone  inside,  there  seems  to 
^^  v^e  been  some  hesitation  in  abandon- 
^'^^i:  the  moUuscan  shell  all  at  once;  so 
*^^^  shell  was  broken  up  into  plates  or 
Lies  which  encompass  the  finny  tribe 
armor. 

"The  fish  has  two  large,  keen  eyes, 
^^^  into  sockets;  but  as  closing  lids 
^^^^^re  not  yet  invented,  the  eyes  of  the 
^^li  stare  into  space,  wide  open  in  life 
^^^^  death.  But  these  eyes  do  what 
^^^urs  cannot;  they  see  better  when 
^V^rrounded  with  water. 

They  are  protected  by  a  coating  of 
^Vcin  that  becomes  transparent  over  the 
*^^11 ;  whereas  in  the  eyes  of  later  verte- 
*^rates  this  membrane  is  opaque,  and 
''^.ivided  into  lids  provided  with  muscles 
tfD  raise  and  lower  them. 


irx 


Once  rfiore,  in  the  fish,  rows  of 
teeth  were  experimented  on.  This 
time  they  were  placed  on  the  sides  of 
the  mouth  as  in  th,e  shark,  instead  of 
on  the  tongue  as  in  the  mollusk. 

But  the  fish  could  not  get  up  into  the 
air  with  his  fins ;  he  could  only  flap  his 
webbed  wings  and  propel  himself 
through  the  water.  So  in  order  to 
move  forward  in  her  creature-build- 
ing. Nature  invented  different  kinds  of 
fins,  making,  among  the  rest,  a  flying 
fish  that  could  rise  out  of  the  water  by 
half  springing  and  half  flying.  Still 
he  could  sustain  himself  in  the  air  only 
a  moment  or  two,  and,  having  gills  in- 
stead of  lungs,  could  breathe  only  water; 
consequently  he  was  not  a  great  suc- 
cess as  an  aerial  navigator. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Getting  Up  In  The  World. 


All  the  animals  of  which  we  have 
spoken  lived  in  the  water;  hut  Nature 
now  decided  to  get  up  into  the  air.  So 
she  took  some  oi  xVvose  wowxv-X^^sr.  \xv- 
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sects  that  live  in  water  and  made  them 
crawl  up  on  the  stems  of  weeds,  and 
bunch  up  their  bodies  till  they  split  their 
-  coats  down  the  back.  Then  there 
came  out  a  soft  creature  like  the  old 
one  except  that  it  had  more  of  a  divi- 
sion between  the  front  part  of  thorax 
and  the  jointed  body  or  abdomen,  and 
had  all  but  three  pairs  of  legs  trans- 
formed into  wings. 

These  new  animals  were  insects 
which  could  not  breathe  water  and  had 
no  need  of  gills.  They  lived  in  air 
and  needed  lungs  to  breathe  air;  but 
the  old  habit  of  having  gill-slits  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  was  so  fixed  that 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  it  immediately. 
So  they  began  to  outgrow  it  by  degrees, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  lungs  by 
having  air  holes  or  spiracles  along  each 
side  of  the  body  in  the  segments  of  the 
thorax  and  the  abdomen.  Think  of  hav- 
ing eleven  windpipes  on  each  side  of 
your  body  down  to  your  legs ! 

These  insects  were  given  remarkable 
eyes,  better  than  anything  made  before ; 
for  since  they  move  so  fast  they  need 
to  see  long  distances  ahead.  Some  of 
them,  as  the  dragon-fly,  have  immense 
eyes,  composed  of  twelve-hundred  little 
eyes,  called  facets,  that  shine  with  great 
brilliance. 

They  are  wonderfully  swift  on  wing, 
and  seem  to  revel  in  motion.  They  dart 
up  or  down,  or  go  sliding  off  sidewise 
on  a  long  slanting  course  as  though 
they  were  coasting  down  hill;  then 
away  up  again  beyond  the  range  of 
vision,  only  to  come  rushing  down  an- 
other incline,  cleaving  the  air  with  their 
new-found  wings.  They  are  very  happy 
and  make  a  humming  noise  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  express  their  pleasure  as 
a  kitten  does  when  she  purrs. 


And  just  here  we  have  surprised  an- 
other of  Nature's  secrets.  She  has  not 
told  you  of  the  new  plan  she  has  in 
mind,  and  neither  shall  I.  But  if  you 
care  enough  about  her  designs  to  study 
out  what  this  humYning  means,  per- 
haps you  can  guess  what  she  is  getting 
ready  to  do. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Wonderful  Advance. 

And  now  another  fish,— such  a  queer 
little  fellow — arrived  on  the  scefte  of 
action.  You  may  see  him  in  almost  any 
pool  of  water,  with  his  three  gill-tufts 
resembling  fins  and  his  long,  flat  rudder 
at  the  rear.  He  has  two  good  eyes  and 
in  front  of  them,  a  large  homy  mouth 
like  that  of  the  fish. 

In  his  early  life  he  seemed  designed 
to  live  in  the  water,  but  he  was  filled  - 
with  a  desire  to  rise  out  of  his  low  es- 
tate ;  so  very  soon  he  lost  his  gill-tufts 
and  began  coming  to  the  surface,  pok- 
ing his  nose  into  the  upper  air. 

The  air  has  a  pleasant  taste  to  him 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "I'll  just  climb 
out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  I  can  and 
live  in  that  upper  world,  for  I  believe 
that  is  heaven."  When  he  saw  dragon- 
flies  and  butterflies  skimming  the  water 
with  their  wings,  he  thought,  "Those 
must  be  angels  up  there." 

Presently  he  began  to  sprout  some 
legs,  two  soft  little  sticks  and  then  two 
more.  I  think  he  must  have  made  them 
out  of  his  tail ;  at  any  rate,  as  his  legs 
grew  larger  his  tail  became  smaller, 
and  by  the  time  the  legs  were  full 
grown  the  tail  had  disappeared. 

But  he  was  bent  on  his  purpose  and 
he  thought,  "Unless  I  eschew  the  things 
oi  l\\\s  world  and  fix  my  thoughts  on — 
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higj-lier  subjects,  I  shall  never  get  to 

th;a.-t  better  world."      So  he  ceased  eat- 

inS"  ^^^  water  plants  and  spent  his  time 

ia      silent  fasting.       After  a  while  he 

slipped  off  his  outer  skin  and  his  horny 

month;    then  his  gills  closed  and  he 

breathed  air,  and  his  eyes  became  larger 

that  he  might  more  fully  see  the  glories 

th^t  awaited  him.     Finally  he  climbed 

out  upon  the  bank  and  looked  around. 

He  was  so  rejoiced  to  be  in  heaven  that 

he  tried  to  shout  "Hallelujah**  and  he 

lifted  up  his  voice  and  spake  as  nothing 

else  ever  spake. 

This  astonished  him  greatly,  for  no 

sound  had  ever  before  been  heard  from 

an  animal's  throat.     When  the  insects 

had     tried  to  express  their  joy,  they 

could  only  make  a  rasping  noise  by 

'ebbing  their   wings   or   legs   against 

their  sides,  or  at  best  a  humming  sound 

^s   t\\t  air  passed  through  their  grated 

^^iridows, — for  the  insect's  spiracle  was 

^be    fixsi  wind  harp. 

1x1  the  insects  Nature  was  working 

^^^'^^^srd   a   speaking   machine,   but   no 

^^^^And  issues  from  their  throats.     All 

5^^    millions  of  creatures  in  all  the  mil- 

^^^xxs  of  ages  had  uttered  never  a  word ; 

^^^    it  is  no  wonder  that  this  little  frog 

^^"^-s  amazed  when  he  found  that  as  he 

^^"t    looking  into  the  deep  water  he  could 

^^3^  ,  "No   ground,    no   ground,"    and 

^^^^er  little  fellows  in  the  edge  of  the 

^^^^ter  could  pipe  back,    "Knee   deep. 

■^'•"iee  deep,"  until  thousands  of  voices 

^ filled  in  the  chorus  and  the  primeval 

^^l^nce  was  broken  by  the  first  vocal 

^<=>ncert. 

T^he  frog  is  a  creature  with  a  good 
*^^ckbone  and  with  skeleton  inside,  hid- 
^^^  under  a  coating  of  skin.  All  the 
choicest  arfd  most  vital  parts  are  still 
^^Pt   within   a   shell   or  skeleton,   and 


for  this  reason  the  frog's  brain  is 
placed  within  a  skull. 

The  eyes  of  the  crayfish  were  on 
pegs  and  were  liable  to  be  broken  off, 
but  those  of  the  frog  were  set  into  a 
cavity  of  the  skull  and  protected  by  a 
strong  lid  which  closes  over  them;  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  see  in  all  direc- 
tions as  the  stalked  eyes  can,  they  were 
provided  with  muscles  to  turn  them  in 
their  sockets. 

You  recollect  that  the  first  attempt 
at  an  eye  in  the  little  plant-like  Flagel- 
lata,  was  merely  an  eye-spqt  or  more 
sensitive  part  in  the  body?  Other 
animals  have  had  one  eye,  two  eyes, 
multiple  eyes,  sessile  eyes,  stalked  eyes, 
eyes  on  the  back,  eyes  on  the  side,  eyes 
in  front,  stationary  eyes,  movable 
eyes,  simple  eyes  and  compound  ones, 
naked  eyes,  and  eyes  with  a  lid.  The 
first  of  these  had  been  made  from  the 
outer  layer  of  the  animal's  cells,  by 
doubling  some  of  the  skin  inward  to 
form  a  sack,  and  then  closing  up  the 
sack  and  pinching  it  off  so  as  to  form  a 
ball. 

But  in  vertebrate  animals  an  entirely 
new  method  was  tried,  for  in  them  the 
sensitive  portion  of  the  eye  grows  out 
of  brain  instead  of  skin.  The  choicest 
material  is  taken  to  make  the  eye,  and 
it  is  wonderful  what  is  done  when  the 
last  vertebrate  eye  is  reached;  for  in 
man  an  invisible  eye  is  made  entirely 
out  of  mind  force,  giving  to  him  a 
veritable  eye-of-the  brain,  called  Per- 
ception. 

The  first  eye-spot  was  under  the 
outer  coating  of  the  body,  and  even 
in  the  fish  the  eye  is  still  under  a  trans- 
parent membrane.  The  hearing  ma- 
chine was  begun  in  a  similar  manner, 
by  making  under  live,  ^vvxl^^^^  -^  \xk^ 
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shallow  cup  to  catch  the  vibrations  of 
air,  leaving  the  skin  stretched  across  it 
for  a .  drumhead.  In  the  adult  frog 
this  cup  has  closed  up  into  a  sack  and 
connected  itself  with  an  auditory  nerve, 
but  the  ear  never  opens  to  the  exterior, 
remaining  always  under  the  skin. 

The  crayfish  had  many  pairs  of  legs 
with  many  segments  or  joints  in  each 
leg.  The  legs  of  the  frog  are  also 
segmented,  but  the  joints  are  fewer  in 
number  and  are  inside  on  the  bone,  and 
softened  in  outline  by  the  fleshy  cover- 
ing. Moreover,  being  made  on  a  bet- 
ter plan,  fewer  legs  are  needed ;  so  the 
frog  has  but  four,  making  it  a  quad- 
ruped. 

And  this  quadrupedal  arrangement 
is  one  that  has  been  followed  ever  since ; 
to  each, of  the  animals,  whether  birds^ 
quadruped,  or  man,  has  been  given  two 
pairs  of  limbs.  There  has  been  one 
curious  exception  which  we  shall  notice 
hereafter, — that  of  the '  elephant  with 
his  five  limbs. 


Again  in  the  frog  we  find  a 
teeth,  and  this  time  they  are 
a  jaw.  They  are,  however,  fot 
in  the  upper  jaw  and  not  in  th 
one,  but  they  are  genuine  teeti 
are  shed  and  renewed  as  a  c\\\ 

The  frog  has  all  the  five  sens 
what  is  most  worthy  of  note  ab 
is  that  he  has  come  out  of  th 
and  upon  the  land,  out  of  the 
state  into  the  terrestrial — and 
has  a  voice  and  a  brain. 

The  brain,  you  will  rememt 
merely  a  brain  swelling  in  the 
oxus;  but  in  the  fish  and  su( 
animals  it  increased  and  improve 
in  the  frog,  it  has  developed  int 
brain  with  depressions  and  pi 
ances,  or  lobes  indicating 
potency ;  for  the  brain,  like  the 
tary  canal,  began  as  a  straight 
tube,  bending  and  doubling  m< 
more  in  higher  animals ;  and  tl 
doublings  or  convolutions  it  1 
more  perfect  and  efficient  it  is. 
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Current  Events  Department 

A  monthly  Analysis  of  News  with  Reference  to  its  Use 
4U  an  Aid  in  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 


By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 
Editor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


Pbbliminabt  Not».— The  events  of  the  day  wtll 
burnish  the  basis  for  the  discussions  in  this  depart- 
-ment,  but  it  must  rie  remembered  that  the  School 
^ND  HoMB  Education  is  an  educational  periodical 
In  the  technical  sense  and  not  a  newspaper,  so  that 
our  attention  here  must  be  devoted  primarily  not 
Xo  the  rteordingof  evenis  but  to  the  analysis  of  events; 
Ulajstratinff  by  examples  from  month  to  month  what. 
In  the  writer's  opinion,  are  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  use  f>f  Current  iSvent^  in  teach- 
ing". It  18,  therefore,  presupposed  that  both  teacher 
and  pupil  win  obtain  from  other  sources  a  fuller 
Itnowledge  of  the  details  of  the  events  referred  to 
han  space  nlll  permit  to  be  given  here. 


Man  ti;^o  will  make  the  Strait 
Columbus  looked  for. 


From  the  Little  Chronicle. 

J.  F.  WALLACE 

CHIBr  SNGINBBB  PANAMA  CANAL. 


AN  APPLIED  CURRICULUM. 
All  of  the  great  advances  which  have  marked 
the  development  of  the  art  of  teaching  have 
been  advances  toward  simplification.  The  best 
Mray  has  been  found,  in  the  end,  to  be  the 
easiest  way.  Not  only  is  it  found  to  be  more  ' 
effective  to  approach  a  subject  by  the  induc- 
tive method,  i.  e.,  to  teach  by  example,  to  cor- 
relate, to  make  one  line  of  work  help  another; 
to  review  without  repetition,  by  constantly  pre- 
senting one  truth  in  varying  outer  forms  and 
relations,  but  it  has  also  been  found  that  to 
teach  in  this  way  is  comparatively  simple. 

So,  in  the  somewhat  recent  development  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  broadest  application  of 
the  true  principles  and  purposes  of  the  modern 
school — the  use  of  Current  Events  in  teaching 
—the  easiest  method  of  using  this  material  is 


also  the  most  economical  of  time  and  the 
richest  in  educational  results;  that  is  to  say, 
when,  such  use  of  events  is  most  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

To  illustrate  I  will  take  the  actual  lessons 
in  four  studies— geography,  history,  grammar 
and  arithmetic — in  a  seventh  grade  room,  and 
the  events  recorded  in  the  school  newspaper 
with  which  I  am  connected,  for  the  week  then 
current,  and  indicate  how  these  events  were 
used  to  increase  the  effective  teaching  of  the 
branches  referred  to. 

THE  LESSONS   AND  THEIR  ASSIGNMENT. 

The  lesson  in  geography  was  devoted  to  Bra- 
zil and  covered  the  following  points:  Coffee, 
native  af  Abyssinia,  introduced. into  Brazil  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Portugese;  Brazil 
now  produces  more  than  half  the  world's  cof- 
fee; how  raised,  when  harvested;  other  agri- 
cultural products,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  com, 
gold  and  diamonds  found  in  highlands ;  Brazil 
formerly  principal  diamond  region  of  world; 
principal  cities  of  country  and  what  made  them; 
Rio  Janeiro's  fine  harbor;  excellent  farming 
country  surrounding;  Brazil's  seaports  con- 
nected with  interior  by  short  railways. 

In  assigning  this  lesson  the  teacher  called  at- 
tention to  the  points  referred  to  and  then  asked 
the  pupils  to  make  memoranda  in  their  note 
books  of  related  topics  to  be  found  in  their 
newspaper.  The  page  was  indicated  on  which 
the  item  would  be  found  but  the  item  itself 
each  was  left  to  discover.  Most  of  the  pupils 
had  previously  read  the  entire  paper  at  home 
and  many  of  the  items  were  recognized  as 
soon  as  mentioned.  There  was  keen  curiosity 
and  emulation  on  the  part  of  all  to  discover 
the  relation  to  the  lesson  of  the  items  refer-  . 
red  to.  They  were  told  to  find  on  the  pages 
indicated  something  that  has  just  taken  place 
in  the  country  from  which  coffee  originally 
came,  other  events  involving  highlands  and  the 
location  of  gold  in  them,  items  about  cotton, 
tobacco,  coffee,  corn,  harbors,  the  commercial 
side  of  farming,  and  a  country  in  which  the 
seaports  are  connected  with  the  interior  by 
short  railways,  just  as  they  are  in  Brazil  and 
for  similar  reasons. 

The  history  lesson  was  about  the  voyages  of 
the  Cabots,  Vasco  DaGama  and  the  vain  effort 
of  Columbus  to  find  a  strait  leading  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Current  Events  assignments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  Icsso.i  were  items  illus- 
trating England's  maritime  interests  today; 
Portugese  co\otv\^\  \tv\.^T^%\"5»  'a.'s*  ^vj  ^^Rl^»  "^t^ 
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and  telling  of  the  sailing  of  a  boat  similar  in 
size  to  the  frail  craft  of  DaGama  in  a  trip 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  how  a 
young  college  graduate  had  -discovered  how  to 
save  $20,000,000  in  the  making  of  a  "strait," 
(the  Panama  canal)  where  Columbus  vainly 
tried  to  find  one  four  centuries  ago. 

The  grammar  lesson  was  on  the  analysis  of 
sentences.  The  pupils  were  told  to  find  in  the 
news  in  certain  columns  exclamatory,  declara- 
tive and  interrogative  sentences,  and  to  point 
out  the  subject  and  predicate  of  each.  They 
were  also  directed  to  re-tell  the  story  of  how 
the  baby  Czarevitch  inspected  the  Baltic  fleet, 
and  to  use  all  three  kinds  of  sentences  in  the 
telling. 

The  arithmetic  lesson  was  devoted  to  per- 
centage and  included  such  examples  as  these: 
A  man  who  had  50  acres  of  land  sold  io<%  of 
it.  How  many  acres  did  he  sell?  A  farmer 
had  a  flock  of  96  sheep,  12}%  of  which  were 
killed.     How  many  sheep  were  killed? 

PERCENTAGE   AND   A   GOOD   DEAL    MORE. 

Among  the  Current  Events  such  examples  in 
percentage  as  these  were  found : 

What  has  been  the  percentage  of  Increase  of  the 
expeoses  of  the  government  per<capita  since  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  administration,  according  to  the 
figares  given  in  Senator  Davis'  letter  of  acceptance? 

What  per  cent  of  the  total  'cost  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  saved  by  the  plan  of  the  young  en 
g^neer  referred  to  by  Chief  Engineer  Wallace? 

According  to  the  despatch  from  London,  how 
many  per  cent  greater  are  Russia's  war  expenses 
than  those  of  Japan? 

What  per  cent  of  Russia's  war  expenses  are  those 
of  Japan? 

Express  in  i>ercentage  the  decrease  of  the  salmon 
pack  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  last. 

What  per  cent  profit  did  a  holder  of  stock  in  the 
Boston  Gas  Company  make  who  sold  to  Addicks? 

What  per  cent  profit  did  Rogers  and  Rockefeller 
make,  according  to  Mr.  Lawson's  account,  out  of 
Amalgamated  Copper  stock? 

A  despatch  from  Washington  states  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  figures  Just  published,  every  fifth 
child  in  the  Unitfd  States  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  15  is  a  bread  winner,  and  that  there  are  1.750,- 
178  such  children  employed.  What  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  children  are  so  employed  and  how 
many  children  are  there  In  the  United  States 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  15,  according ^to. this 
estimate? 

In  connection  with  the  assignment  and  work- 
ing of  these  examples  so  much  of  the  news 
item  was  told  as  was  directly  connected  with 
the  problem.  This  was  sometimes  done  by  the 
pupil  to  whom  the  example  was  assigned,  some- 
t'lmes  by  some  other  pupil,  sometimes  through 
the  co-operation  of  several.     Tht  following  re- 


sults were  apparent:  First,  the  interest  in  the 
subject  of  percentage  was  greatly  increased 
and  this  interest  was  shared  by  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic;  second,  arithmetic  was 
correlated,  or  rather,  and  far  better,  left  in  its 
original  correlation  with  civics,  history,  com- 
mercial geojarraphy,  finance,  sociology,  etc.; 
third,  arithmetic  did  not  seem  so  much  a  school 
task  as  a  necessary  part  of  that  fascinating 
combination  of  color  and  movement  we  call 
life. 

The  example  of  a  factitious  farmer  and  his 
I2j%  of  dead  sheep  is.  not  only  obviously 
lacking  in  this  life  element  but,  aside  from  the 
drill  in  percentage,  teaches  the  pupil  nothing 
he  does  not  already  know.  He  already  knows 
that  there  are  farmers,  that  many  of  them  have 
sheep  and  that  these  sheep  are  sometimes 
killed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  is  to  be  confined  to  examples  to  be 
found  in  the  news  of  the  day.  Sufficient  exam- 
ples must  of  course  be  piven  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary drill  and  for  this  purpose  the  text  books 
on  arithmetic  are  an  unfailing  source  of  supply. 
But  the  examples  from  real  life  should  be 
given  the  right  of  way  for  the  rer.sons  above 
indicated,  and  the  text  book  depended  upon 
where  there  are  not  sufficient  life  examples 
available. 

SENSE    OF    PAST    AND    PRESENT    HEIGHTENED    BY 
JUXTAPOSITION. 

In  the  history  recitation  the  news  of  the  re- 
turn to  Portsmouth  of  the  British  Antarctic 
expedition  intensified  the  realization  of  ex- 
plorationis  of  the  past  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
by  the  contrast  thus  presented  between  the 
days  of  Henry  VII,  when  England  must  needs 
employ  an  Italian  sailor  to  do  her  exploring, 
and  the  days  of  Edward  VII  when,  for  the 
service  of  commerce,  of  war,  and  of  science, 
the  ships  and  seamen  of  England  lead  the 
world.  Similarly  was  presented  the  contrast 
between  the  days  when  there  was  so  much  of 
the  world  yet  to  be  explored  and  our  own  time 
when  only  the  polar  regions  offer  fields  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Cabots,  the  Columbuses  and  the 
DaGamas  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  pupils 
also  found  two  men  sailing  from  Brighton, 
England,  for  Australia  in  a  little  vessel  no 
larger  than  thpse  in  which  the  Cabots  sailed, 
and  this  vessel  is  10  go  around  the  cape  just  as 
DaGama  did  in  that  memorable  1497.  So,  how 
much  deeper  and  more  listing  is  the  concep- 
tion of  Columbus,  and  of  sympathy  for  his 
misfortunes  and  humiliations  when  we  think 
of  his  conception  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca  as 
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opening  out  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  contrast 
with  the  great  engineering  work  which  is  to 
furnish  the  direct  route  he  sought  between 
Europe  and  the  Orient  and  whose  completion 
ivill  bring  world  fame  to  the  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  construction. 

GEOGRAPHY   IN   ITS   WORLD  RELATIONS. 

In     the   geography   lesson  the  pupils   found 
thenn  selves   in  Abyssinia  where  the  ancestors 
of    Brazil's  coffee  berries  came  from.    This  was 
in    connection  with  the  discovery  of  gold  south 
of     -A.dis-Abbeba  by  "a  Syrian  of  Damascus." 
Th^s^  also  are  highlands,  similar  to  those  in 
^vHicrli  the  geography  says  gold  is  found  in  Bra- 
zil.    .A  despatch  from  Algiers  tells  of  the  estab- 
lisHmcnt  of  a  sample  museum  at  the  Palais 
C'€>w9^s-ulaire  in  which  are  exhibited  examples  of 
A.lK"^rian  tobacco.  A  dispatch  from  Lagos  tells 
ho-^^r      Sir    Alfred    Jones    has    purchased    fifty 
s<iiaai.Te  miles  on  which  there  is  now  a  coffee 
Pla.«:^"tation  and  which  he  will  plant  largely  to 
cot: t: on.    So  other  news,  involving  other  Brazil- 
ia.r&       products,  intensified  interest  in  those  pro- 
^*^c^^s  and  gave  the  true  business  conception  of 
tH^      products  of  any  one  country  in  their  rela- 
**o»^s  to  the  same  products  in  other  countries. 
^^^^    business   farmer,  for  example,  the  grain 
^^^•-1  <r,  the  miller,  the  banker,  the  railroad  man- 
^S^^X",-*-in    short    the    whole    business   world — 
^^ix^lcs  of  the.  world's  wheat  fields  as  a  whole, 
^*^<^     considers  the  effect  on  prices  and  supply 
^^    tlie  condition  of  this  crop  all  the  way  around 
■^^      globe.    Therefore,  it  is  not  only  desirable, 
"*Ti  a   school   room   standpoint,  to  associate 
study  of  the  products  and  industries  of  any 
s-on  in  hand  with  news  involvipg  these  pro- 
'^'^^Is  and  industries  in  the  same  or  any  other 
mtry,  but  it  is  also  the  method  which  best 
l)arcs  the  put)il  for  the  use  of  this  teaching 
-^  actual  life.     So,  when  we  are  talking  about 

^-"^^bors  in  any  country,  or  about  farming,  or 
.   ^^^Jut  transportation   lines,  any  news   involv- 
^^1^  these  subjects  has  a  similar  virtue. 

THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  TWO  WORI.DS. 

3^or  these  and  other  like  considerations  which 
^^f'ill  readily  suggest  themselves,  those  subjec- 
.^^X^e  conceptions  which  we  separate  from  their 
^^e    relations   and  call  geography,  arithmetic, 
^\lc.,    should    be    constantly    identified   by    the 
^^acher  with  the  objective  realities  as  they  ex- 
^  ^t  outside  the  school  room.    The  simplicity  of 
^Vie  method  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  only  nec- 
essary that  both  teacher  and  pupil  should  read 
'^lie  news  as  well  as  the  text  book.    In  prepar- 
ing her  lessons  with  this  point  in  view  the  rela- 
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tions  between  the  two  will  readily  suggest 
themselves.  Pupils  will  be  found  eager  to  dis- 
cover the  related  news  indicated  on  various 
pages  by  the  teacher,  and  will  find  many  other 
relations  of  their  own.  For  other  studies,  in- 
cluding literature,  similar  opportunities  will  be 
found.  For  a  blackboard  motto,  or  for  class 
discussion,  for  example,  we  may  take  this  son- 
net by  his  Majesty  Mutsuhito,  Emperor  of 
Japan,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  which  is 
given  special  emphasis  by  the  great  chapter  of 
history  which  Japan  is  now  helping  to  write: 

The  water  placed  ia  goblet,  bowl  or  cup 

Changes  its  form  to  its  receptacle: 

And  so  our  plastic  souls  take  various  shapes 

And  characters  of  good  or  ill.  to  fit 

The  good  or  evil  n  the  friends  we  choose. 

Therefore  be  ever   cai^efal  in  your  choice  of 

friends, 
And  let  your  special  love  be  given  to  those 
Whose  Htrength  of  character  may  prove  the  whip 
That  drives  you  ever  to  fair  Wisdom's  goal. 

NoTB— Where  a  si)eclal  period  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  Current  Events,  the  teacher  may,  of 
coarse,  exercise  absolute  freedom,  so  far  as  rela- 
tions to  the  lessons  of  the  day  are  concerned,  In 
the  selection  of  topics.  In  the  assignment  of  topics 
in  connection  with  lessons  it  is  frequently  more 
stimulating  to  give  the  preparation  on  different 
topics  to  different  pupils,  as  each  will  take  a  spe- 
cial pride  in  presenting  his  own  subject  well.  The 
writer  will  be  glad  to  prepare  suggestive  outlines 
associating  lessons  for  any  given  day  with  Current 
Events  and  to  forward  papers  for  use  of  pupils 
making  the  experiment.  Requests  for  these  out- 
lines should  be  forwarded  to  the  Chicago  address 
given  at  the  head  of  this  department  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  lessons  are  to  be  given.  Please 
give  the  name  of  the  text-books'to  be  used  in  each 
case  and  indicate  as  specifically  as  possible  the 
lessons  to  be  assigned. 


ALMOST  PERPETUAL  MOTION. 
A  radium  clock  which  will  keep  time  indefi- 
nitely has  been  invented  by  an  Englishman. 
The  clock  comprises  a  small  tube,  in  which  is 
placed  a  minute  quantity  of  radium  supported, 
in  an  exhausted  glass  vessel,  by  a  quartz  rod. 
To  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  colored 
violet  by  the  action  of  the  radium,  an  electro- 
scope formed  of  two  long  leaves  or  strips  of  sil- 
ver is  attached.  A  charge  of  electricity  in  which 
there  are  beta  rays  is  transmitted  through 
the  action  of  the  radium  into  the  leaves  and 
the  latter  thereby  expand  until  they  touch  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  connected  to  earth  by  wires, 
which  instantly  conduct  the  electric  charge, 
and  the  leaves  fall  together.  This  simple  opera- 
tion is  repeated  incessantly  every  two  minutes 
until  the  radium  is  exhausted  which  it  is  esti- 
mated would  be  vVvKiVj  ^ow-saxv^  ^^-ax^. 
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THE   SCHOOL   WORK   IN    NEW   YORK 
CITY  DEFENDED. 
Mr.  Grout,  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
in  New  York  City,  has  been  investigating  the 
expenditures  for  the  common  schools.     In  the 
first  place  for  the  honesty  of  those  who  select 
and  purchase  books  and  material ;    in  this  he 
could  find  no   delinquency.     But   he   has   now 
attacked  the  expenditures  on  the  ground  of  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  purpose   if  the  com- 
mon   schools    and    of    the    educational    needs 
which  city  schools  should  try  to  supply  to  all 
children.  The  New  York  Nation  conies  to  the 
defense  of  the  schools  as  foiows : 


"Comptroller  Grout's  reactionary  attitude, 
and  the  rumor  that  the  Board  of  Education  is 
partially  yielding  to  it,  are  the  latest  symp- 
toms of  a  prevalent  failure"  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  motives  of  the  modem  educa- 
tional movement.  Even  to  the  Chancellor  of 
our  State  University  and  to  Prof.  Barrett 
Wendell,  the  alert  educator  appears  to  be  a 
person  engaged  chiefly  in  adding  "frills"  to 
our  time-honored  educational  garments,  as  it 
were  in  pure  pedagogic  sportiveness ;  while  to 
Messrs.  Crosby  and  Mclntyre,  the  Comptrol- 
ler's experts,  he  is  the  victim  of  a  timid*  grc- 
gariousness  doing  "whatever  the  educational 
associations  of  the  country  may,  for  the  time, 
seem  to  approve,  however  inadvisedly." 

A  popular  system  of  education,  we  read  in 
the  Comptroller's  reports,  aims  "to  provide  a 
course  of  instruction  and  study  best  calculated 
to  secure  the  highest  average  of  intelligent 
citizenship."  The  best  test  of  the  efficiency  of 
such  a  system  is  that  it  shall .  succeed  in  send- 
ing out,  from  the  elementary  school,  "gradu- 
ates having  a  practical  knowledge  and  habitu- 
ally correct  use  of  the  English  language,  to- 
gether with  such  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
geography,  and  history  as  may  be  reasonably 
expected."  "These  are  the  essentials";  and 
any  "special"  studies  which  interfere  with  the 
healthful  acquirement  of  these  must  be  ex- 
cluded as  involving  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
and  a  loss  of  efficiency.  "There  can  be  no 
knowledge,  training,  or  accomplishment,  how- 
ever desirable,  of  sufficient  relative  importance 
to  warrant  its  acquirement  in  the  public  schools 
at  the  expense  of  what  is  called  a  common- 
school  education."  Of  a  similar  tenor  was 
Chancellor  Whitelaw  Rcid's  Convocation  Ad- 
dress, which  called  forth  a  hearty  "Amen" 
from  the  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial  on 
"Fads"  in  Education." 

Intelligent  citizenship!       Is  that  to  be  nur- 
tured by  an  education  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tally  clerks  and  cash  girls — an  educa- 
tion which  gives  no  outlook  upon  the  vast  in- 
dustrial civilization  of  our  time,  quickens  and 
aids    no    aptitudes    other    than    those    of    thc= 
pen   and  the  tap-measure,  awakens  and  feed^- 
no   interests   that   are   humanizing  and   civic ^ 
Genuine  education  is  scarce  begun;    the  tool^ 
of  education  are  furnished — little  more — ^to  b^ 
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:■.  ^cd  selfishly  or  socially,  criminally  or  worth- 
.  "B.^,  according  as  the  development  of  the  moral 
Faculties,  the  sentiments,  the  energies,  the 
s^spirations  of  the  child  is  directed. 

It    is   assumed   that   education   is   mainly   a 
■-■natter  of  the  intelligence,  whereas  it  is  more 
"^"undamentally  a  matter  of  the  emotions  and 
tlie  will.     Of  a  truth,  it  is  because  education 
T-ias  failed  to  touch  the  heart  and  imagination, 
-to  nourish  "admiration,  hope,  and  love,"  and 
^o    discipline    the    will — ^has    concerned    itself 
so  little  with  the  real  essentials  of  citizenship, 
-^fith   character,   with    honesty,   loyalty,   rever- 
ence, service,  self-respect,  self-control,  idealism 
— that    it    has    done    so    little,    comparatively, 
against  the  forces  of  corruption,  lawnessness, 
selfishness,  and  vulgarity  which  are  rampant 
among  us.     The  Old  Education  of  a  simpler 
social  and  industrial  order  achieved  some  of 
^hese  things,  though  not  so  much  by  the  school 
as    by   those    other    agencies,    the    home,    the 
church,   the  broader  type  of  vocation,   which 
liave  long  been  failing  us  and  must  now  be  so 
often  replaced  by  the  school.     Must,  we  say, 
because  this  is  no  matter  of  choice,  but  of  na- 
tional   necessity.     Democracy    cannot    prosper 
with  parts  of  men  for  its  pillars;    it  must  pro- 
duce whole  men  or  perish.    And  it  must  do  so 
despite  the  tendency  of  modern  industrial  life 
to  develop  and  use  mere  fractions  of  men — 
mere   "hands,',  the  makers  of  small  parts  of 
things,    mere   cogs    in    the    great    commercial 
wheel.    And  it  is  upon  its  educational  agencies, 
upon  its  potency,  as  an  educational  institution 
^nd    influence,  that  the   state  and   the   nation 
>»iust  rely  to  produce  the  men  and  the  leaders 
of  men  upon  whom  its  destinies  depend.     It 
>s  because  the  Old  Education  now  promotes  a 
*^  arrow,  routine  intelligence,  with  the  emphasis 
c>ii   drill,  habit,  and  memory,  whereas  Demo- 
^^Tacy  demands  reason,  judgment,  observation, 
^Originality,  that  it  must  give  way  to  an  edu- 
^^ation  which  is  liberally  directed  towards  these 
^nds. 

Conventional  educational  values  must  be  re- 
Xrised   in  the   light  of   new   standards.     There 
is   too  much   naKve   ignoring  of  the   real   and 
Ajvell-known  causes  of  our  present  failure  to  ac- 
complish  the    results    we   have   hoped    for   in 
"khe   elementary  school — namely,   greatly  over- 
crowded classes,  which  preclude  individual  at- 
tention;    the   poor   physical    condition   of   the 
children,  due  to  underfeeding  and  unsanitary 
conditions  in  the  tenements ;    the  foreign  na- 
tionalties    (twenty-seven   in   one   school),   and 
their  varying  standards  of  living  and  manners, 
and,  wc  must  add,  the  still  insufficient  equip- 


ment of  our  teachers,  for  which  the  too  low 
standards  of  our  training  schools  are  partly 
responsible.  It  will  no  doubt  be  said  in  reply 
that  the  Old  Education  at  any  rate  succeeded 
in  producing  worthy  and  powerful  men  and 
women.  Undoubtedly;  but  mainly  because,  co- 
operating with  the  meagre  forces  of  the  school, 
were  other  educational  forces  mightier  than 
they — the  old  fashioned  home,  gone  from  the 
city  and  so  fast  disappearing  even  from  the 
country,  the  old  forms  of  domestic  industry, 
the  old  trades  and  crafts,  the  old  free  life  with 
nature  at  the  door,  the  direct  contact  with  the 
simpler  productive  activities  of  the  world,  the 
old  folk-lore  and  folk-song,  and  all  the  popular 
arts.  We  have  discovered  that  we  must  find 
substitutes  for  these  educational  forces.'  The 
New  Education  is  in  part  an  effort  to  provide 
them. 


THE  CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN 
COLLEGE. 
The  continued  prosperity  of  this  institution, 
we  have  often  had  reason  to  say,  is  one  of 
the  most  convincing  evidences  of  the  grow- 
ing interest  among  the  people  in  a  better 
education  of  the  children.  It  has  opened  this 
year  with,  probably,  the  largest  enrollment  in 
its  history.  It  is  the  only  school  of  which  we 
have  knowledge  that  is  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  Froebel  that  it  does 
not  feel  that  it  must  copy  his  ways.  If  it  is 
true  that  every  philosopher  sees  the  world 
with  the  eyes  of  his  nation  Snd  of  his  age — 
as  it  certainly  is — then  it  follows  that  the 
great  thinker  in  America,  must  hear  and  see, 
and  speak  what  is  in  the  subconsciousness  of 
the  people  and  is  making  itself  manifest  in 
their  institutions.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  to 
treat  with  scant  courtesy  the  claim  that  a  new 
system  of  fundamental  thought  lies  at  ttte  bot- 
tom of  what  is  distinctively  American  insti- 
tutional life.  The  objector  says,  "Why  not 
American  mathematics  or  natural  science  as 
well  as  American  philosophy — philosophy  be- 
ing the  science  of  all  sciences.  Of  course  this 
objection  assumes  that  this  science  of  sciences 
has  been  already  discovered  and  formulated. 
But  to  those  who  believe  in  the  evolution  of 
human  thought  as  well  as  in  the  evolution  of 
the  material  world  there  will  appear  stages  in 
this  evolution  that  may  well  be  named  from 
the  nations  that  first  incorporated  them  into 
their  institutional  life,  and  formulated  them 
into  abstract  statements.  A  German  philosophy 
has  iot   g^Tvet^AAOw^  rcvo>\\^^^  ^^cv^  \\^ft.  ^V  ^^ 
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German  nation,  and  greatly  modified  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  So, 
too,  of  other  distinctly  national  systems  of 
thought.  • 

America  has  been  for  more  than  a  century 
working  toward  the  conscious  formulation  of  a 
new  theory  of  life  through  the  growth  of  the 
art  of  living  that  now  distinguishes  our  com- 
monwealth. 

Are  we  wandering  far  from  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College?  Perhaps  not  so  far 
as  the  reader  may  think.  That  which  is  to  be 
the  educational  doctrine  of  the  nation  must 
have  its  germ  in  the  kindergarten.  The  direct- 
ing influence  in  this  kindergarten  is  Dr.  Denton 
J.  Snider — the  author  of  the  latest  if  not  the 
greatest  contribution  to  this  science  of  sciences 
which  the  human  race  is  seeking  to  discover 
and  to  formulate. 

His  is  a  distinctively  American  view  of  the 
world  that  has  grown  out  from  more  than 
two  score  years  of  study  of  the  institutions 
of  America  and  of  the  world  and  from  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  different  formulations  of 
this  science  of  sciences  that  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  world  have  made  during  the  last  3000 
years.  He  believes  that  the  theory  and  practice 
of  American  life  must  have  its  germ  planted 
in  the  kindergarten,  and  developed  in  the 
schools.  This  is  one  thing  and  the  fundamen- 
tal thing  that  makes  the  Chicago  kindergar- 
ten  unique. 


WILL  DISCUSS  SCHOOL  NEEDS. 
Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  city  school  superin- 
tendents, which  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis 
on  November  17,  18  and  19.  Miss  Adelaide 
Baylor,  superintendent  of  the  Wabash  city 
schools,  has  prepared  the  following  program: 
^'Lessons  from  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,"  W. 
A.  Millis,  Crawfordsville ;  Round  Table,  led 
by  C.  N.  Kendall,  Indianapolis ;  "Necessity  for 
and  Means  of  Improvement  of  Teachers,"  Miss 
Harris,  Evansville;  "Needed  Elimination  from 
and  Additions  to  the  Course  of  Study  in  Ind- 
iana Schools,"  C.  A.  Prosser,  New  Albany; 
Professor  R.  I.  Hamilton,  of  Vincennes,  will 
give  an  address  on  the  results  of  his  special 
inquiries  at  Chicago  Universfty  last  summer. 
The  program  for  the  State  Board  section 
will  be:  "School  Architecture  and  the  Care  of 
School  Grounds,"  C.  Martindale,  Indianapolis; 
^The  School  Board's  Relation  to  the  Pupil," 
Professor  Mack,  Chicago;  "Means  of  Aug- 
mentwg  School  Revenue,"  Fassctt  A.  Cotton; 
'"'Enumerating  School  Children  and  Apportion- 


ment of  School  Revenue,"  C.  W.  Moo: 
dianapolis.     At   the   joint   meeting   of 
superintendents  and  school  board  memi 
Friday  evening  papers  will  be  read  by 
W.  Benton;  principal  of  the  Shortridg 
School,  Indianapolis,  on  "High  School 
ers'  Salaries,"  and  "The  Importance  c 
serving  the  Health  of  the   Children" 
discussed  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty. 


TWO  DEFECTS. 

It  is  notable  that  our  foreign  visitors 
common  opinion  concerning  two  import 
fects  in  the  administration  of  Ar 
schools;  viz.,  the  insufficiency  of  the  : 
paid  to  teachers,  and  the  tendency  to 
only  women  as  teachers  in  the  elcn 
schools.  Both  these  defects  arise  from  1 
position  of  the  American  people  to  red 
expenditures  to  the  minimum  that  do 
rectly  promote  the  accumulation  of  we 
their  physical  comforts  and  social  pies 

Matthew  Arnold  used  to  say  that  w 
these  physical  demands  were  supplie< 
would  rise  to  the  consciousness  that  he 
soul.  But  he  will  probably  have  to  ri 
to  the  conviction  that  money  saved  in  tl 
cation  of  his  children,  results  in  the  w 
the  fortune  he  bequeaths  to  them. 


A  VALUABLE  ARTICLE. 
Superintendents  will  not  fail  to  re 
reply,  in  this  number,  of  the  Columbia 
sor  to  the  member  of  the  New  York  hi 
education  and  to  such  criticisms  as  1 
Whitelaw  Reid.  It  places  the  changes 
old  curriculum  which  are  demanded  by  t 
century  elementary  school  upon  the  righ 
and  every  available  means  should  be  tj 
lead  the  patrons  of  these  schools  to  ap] 
the  present  need  of  something  more  in  : 
elementary  school  instruction  than  was 
when  we  graybeards  "went  to  the  c 
school." 


DR.  HORACE  S.  TARBELL. 
The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Tarbell  r 
from  the  profession  one  of  its  promin< 
influential  members.  Failing  healt 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  activ 
during  the  last  few  years.  He  began 
fective  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  state  of 
gan  where  he  eventually  held  the  o 
state  superintendent  of  public  instructic 
resigned  this  position  for  the  superinU 
ol  Ihe  schools  of  Indianapolis  and  frc 
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<nty  he  was  invited  to  Providence,  where  he 
^achieved  his  largest  success  in  school  admin- 
istration. He  was  the  author  of  several  text- 
Ibooks  of  merit  that  have  been  for  years  in  use 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  His  life  was 
<Ievoted  to  the  improvement  of  elementary 
education  in  the  different  fields  in  which  he 
labored. 

He  was  for  some  years  an  active  and  prom- 
inent   member    in    the    National    Educational 
-Association.     He  belonged  to  the  more  con- 
servative of  school-masters,  holding  fast  to  the 
^ood  that  has  come  down  from  the  practice  of 
tHe  past,  and  accepting  what  appeared  rational 
:f  rom  the  experiments  of  the  present.    Mr.  Tar- 
1>dl   was  one  of  the  solid  men  of  the  profes- 
sion;    not  startling  in  his  brilliancy  and  in- 
sights, but  strong  in  his  leadership  along  safe 
lines.      In    his   bearing   and    intercourse    with 
ihers  he  was  a  gentleman. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  at  length,  at 

t^Viis   time,  concerning  the  educational  exhibits 

^t  St.  Louis.    Nothing  has  ever  equalled  iheni, 

im-i   this  country,  in  the  amount  of  labor  and 

"^'Tioncy  expended  in  their  installment,  or  in  the 

<i.esirc    manifested    by    the    teachers    to 'have 

tliem  represent  the  work  done  in  the  elemen- 

'^^iry  schools.    Where  there  is  so  much  to  com- 

•^xiend  in  all  the  city  and  state  exhibits  it  might 

^cem  a  "forgetfulness  of  mercies"  to  mention 

^i^ne   city"  or  state  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

^Kut   all   will   admit  the  propriety  of  making 

vnention  of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  of  the 

^irity  of  St.  Louis,  especially.    There  is  certainly 

■*^o  display  in  that  wonderful  Palace  of  Edu- 

'^zration  from  the  common  schools  of  any  city 

^^qual  to  the  extent,  artistic  finish,  and  com- 

1)leteness  of  the  exhibit  made  by  the  elemen- 

"tary  schools  of  St.  Louis.    Among  the  central 

states,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  are  in  the 

front    rank.     But    it    should    not   be    inferred 

"from  this  that  Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 

Minnesota  are  not  of  equal  excellence.  It  was  a 

physical  impossibility  for  one  person  in  three 

days  to  learn  enough  of  the  exhibits  in  all  of 

these     states    to    speak    with     discrimination 

of   any   except   those   that   he   had   time   and 

strength  to  look  through  with  some  care.  New 

York,  Massachusetts,   Pennsylvania  and   New 

Jersey  had  large  exhibits  admirably  presented, 

and  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and 

Cleveland  were  among  the  most  valuable  to 

the  student  of  our  theory  and  practice  in  the 

common  school  education  of  children. 

The  city  of  Stockton,  in   California,  had  a 


wonderfully  interesting  representation  of  the 
method  of  instruction  pursued  in  her  schools. 
The  entire  exhibit  of  California  ranked  with 
the  best. 

A  student  of  school  methods  who  looks  at 
education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer 
regards  with  special  interest  the  purpose  and 
method  of  the  teachers  in  the  first  five  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools.  He  has  also  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  test  of  the  value 
of  the  work  done  in  a  system  of  schools  is  the 
work  done*  in  English.  If  English — in  the 
more  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word — 
is  well  taught  and  the  results  are  correspond- 
ingly good,  the  school  is  well  taught  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  and  the  work  done 
in  other  branches  will  be  of  a  higher  order. 
(This  is  not  true,  of  course,  after  "departmental 
instruction"  has  begun  in  the  course.  When 
the  general  scholarship  of  the  teachers  shall 
have  reached  the  requisite  standard,  depart- 
mental instruction  in  elementary  schools  will 
be  abandoned.  It  is  a  present  concession  to 
meager  scholastic  attainments.  Where  it  is 
not  it  ought  never  to  have  been  instituted.) 

Some  reflections  arising  from  a  too  brief  and 
hasty  examination  of  the  work  of  the  first  five 
grades  in  English,  as  shown  in  the  exhibits  of 
some  of  the  largest  cities  and  some  smaller 
towns,  will  be  published  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  this  magazine. 


SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Dec.  29-30-31,  1904.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  this  will  be  the  best  attended  and 
the  most  interesting  meeting  the  association 
has  yet  held.  Jacksonville  with  its  fine  hotels, 
and  delightful  climate  is  a  most  attractive 
place  in  the  winter,  not  to  mention  the  many 
other  delightful  resorts  in  Florida. 

The  programs  which  are  now  be?ng  made 
will  cover  a  broad  field  of  timely  educational 
topics,  and  the  speakers  will  be  the  best  that 
can  be  had  in  the  country.  Besides  the  two 
general  sessions  daily,  there  will  be  special 
programs  for  each  of  the  following  depart- 
ments :  Superintendence,  Child  Study,  Higher 
Education,  Industrial  Education,  and  Normal 
Instruction. 

There  will  be  special  railroad,  rates  and  the 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  will  give  the  teach- 
ers very  low  rates  for  board.  Several  interest- 
ing side  excursions  may  be  made  frota  I^5:.V.- 
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sonville  to  St.  Augustine  and  many  other  at- 
tractive points.  This  is  a  chance  for  every 
southern  teacher  and  his  friends  to  take  a 
delightful  winter  trip— a  trip  that  will  redound 
greatly  to  his  own  professional  good  and  to 
that  of  the  school  with  which  he  is  associated. 
For  further  information,  address  Pres.  N. 
B.  Hill,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga., 
or  Sect  R.  J.  Tighe,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  OF 
PEDAGOGY. 
The  announcement  for  1904-1905  shows  that 
the  teachers  of  St.  Louis  are  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
exposition  for  the  study  of  education  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  related  to  their  school 
work.  The  outline  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  society  is  published 
but  the  meetings  are  not  to  begin  until  Decem- 
ber. In  the  meantime  the  teachers  will  take 
their  Saturdays  to  visit  and  study  the  features 
of  the  fair  that  will  prove  a  source  of  enrich- 
ment in  the  work  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Evening  lectures  will  be  given  during  Novem- 
ber by  distinguished  visitors  from  this  and 
foreign  countries.  The  officers  for  this  year 
arc:  R.  L.  Barton,  president;  J.  S.  Collins, 
vice-president;  J.  J.  Smith,  treasurer,  and 
'    Gara  F.  Jones,  secretary. 


FILIPINO  SCHOOL  AT  THE  WORLD'S 
FAIR. 

There  has  just  been  established  in  the  "Phil- 
ippine Reserve"  at  the  World's  Fair,  a  public 
school,  which  is  being  attended  daily  by  Fili- 
pino children  belonging  to  the  colonies  now 
quartered  upon  the  grounds.  It  is  presided 
over  by  Miss  Pilar  Zamora,  a  Filipino  lady, 
who  is  one  of  three  thousand  employed  (before 
she  came  to  the  fair)  in  the  islands. 

The  morning  session  of  the  school  is  attend- 
ed by  young  people  from  the  Visayan  Village, 
They  arc  mostly  well  dressed  in  native  costume 
and  make  a  very  creditable  appearance.  The 
next  session,  beginning  at  eleven  a.m.,  is  for 
the  Igorots  and  Negritos,  about  forty  in  all. 
It  makes  a  quaint  picture, — all  bright-eyed,  and 
many  almost  naked,  all  eager  to  learn.  Out  of 
the  166  Igorots  at  their  village,  ninety  of  them 
expressed  a  desire  to  attend  this  school.and  the 
percentage  of  the  children  in  the  islands  who 
desire  to  attend  school  is  even  greater  than 
that. 

T})e  duty  and  purpose  of  the  eight  hundred 
Anicn'can  teachers  now  employed  in  the  Archi- 


pelago, is  more  to  prepare  natives  for  the 
of  teaching  than  of  themselves  teaching 
sides  teaching  and  superintending  school 
sided  over  by  natives,  many  of  them  a 
quired  for  a  month  during  their  vacati* 
assist  in  conducting  a  normal  institute,  th 
pose  of  which  is  to  advance  the  native  te: 
and  to  prepare  aspirants,  of  whom  thei 
more  than  those  actually  employed. 

The  civil  government  of  the  islands  pa 
American  teachers  while  the  natives  hs 
look  to  the  municipality  in  which  they 
for  their  salary,  which  in  most  instances  i 
low,  and  oftentimes  for  months  remains  1 
In  many  of  the  rural  districts  the  teache 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pay-roll,  whit 
caused  much  discussion  and  more  or  le* 
satisfaction.  The  native  teachers  have 
very  patient  and  self-sacrificing  in  the  xi 
the  fight  in  their  interest  having  been  c 
on  by  the  American  teachers,  the  res 
which  is  that  an  effort  is  being  made  tc 
them  paid  by  the  general  government. 

The    school-houses    throughout    the    i 
are  by  no  means  as  well  built  or  equip] 
the  one  at  the  fair.     Many  are  of  the 
class,  and  in  some  instances  the  children 
to  be  taught  under  the  shade  of  the  banai 
other  trees. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  F 
people  not  only  appreciate  the  effort  < 
government  of  the  United  States  to  giv< 
the  benefit  of  an  education,  and  that  th 
improving  that  opportunity. 

Nearly  every  white  teacher  in  the  isla 
loved  and  respected  not  only  by  the  q\ 
themselves,  but  by  their  relatives  and  ace 
ances. 

Eber  C.  Sm 

Philippine  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ELIHU  BURRITT  AND  THE  OLD  P 
CONGRESSES: 
One   of   the   Old    South   lectures   to 
people  in   Boston  this  summer,   in  the 
on  "Heroes  of  Peace,"  was  devoted  to 
Burritt;   and  the   directors  of  the   Old 
Work  have  published  a  leaflet  of  24  pag< 
taining  the  addresses  upon  a  Congress  • 
tions,  which  Burritt  gave  at  the  great 
national   Peace  Congresses  of  Brussels, 
and  Frankfort,  the  middle  of  the  last  o 
It  was   to   Elihu   Burritt  that   the   rem; 
Congresses  of  1845-51.  the  most  impressi 
influential  Peace  Congresses  ever  held, 
owed  their  impulse;  and  in  ihem  all  hi: 
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was    heard  always  in  behalf  of  one  thing — a 
CTon^ress  of  Nations,  composed  of  official  rep- 
resentatives of  all  nations,  which,  subject  to 
tho     ratification    of    the    nations     themselves, 
shou&Id  revise,   codify  and  authoritatively   dc- 
clsisre  international  law,  and  then  create  a  per- 
ma,z-m<nt  international  tribunal,  a  High  Court  of 
th^      Nations,  to  take  the  place  of  the  war  sys- 
t<rrz-B.     in  the  settlement  of  international  differ- 
sx^cr^s.    Here  Burritt  developed  the  thoi'.^ht  al- 
r^2i.<:Sy  strongly  presented  in  America  by  Wor- 
r^s^^r,  Channing,     William  Jay  and     William 
id;  and  he  and    his    American    associates 
:^d  this  with  such  constancy  and  force  in  the 
■:-opean  Peace  Congresses,  that  the  plan  was 
r  :x7where  popularly  spoken  of  as  "the  Amer- 
plan."    It  was  the  plan  taken  up  and  car- 
-i^<:i  out  at  The  Hague,  half  a  century  after- 
^r  a^  -mrds,  at  the  instance  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

-i-^^  complete  list  of  the  leaflets  will  be  sent 
:  o  ^ny  one  writing  for  it  to  the  Directors  of  the 
OX<fl  South  Work,  Boston. 


.-«^  -K^BITRATION     OF     INTERNATIONAL 

DISPUTES. 

XHon.  John  W.  Foster  has  shown  the  prog- 

^^  ^  s  made  in  international  arbitration  of  dis- 

I>^-:»>^fces  between  England  and  the  United  States 

^«~^z^m  1794  to  1871.    Only  three  in  nearly  one 

^'•-^rnidred  years.     The  epoch-making  one  was 

"^^^^t  of  1871  known  as  the  Alabama  Claims. 

"^ '"■'•'      cpnclusion  he  says: 

^  need  not  enumerate  the  remainder  of  the 

^^^  ^rc  and  more  of  arbitration  treaties  we  hav« 

"  ^^  ^  with  Great  Britain,  on  a  great  variety  of 

^^-"^Ifcjects,  to  show  that  no  question  can  in  the 

~!^^turc  arise  between  the  United   States  and 

^^"^•cat  Britain  which  will  more  seriously  in- 

^^^^^Ivc  the   territorial   integrity,   the   honor  of 

^^e  nation,  .its  vital  interests,  or  its  independ- 

^  ^^cc,  than  those  which  have  already  been  sub- 

^"^^itted  to  arbitration  without  serious  injury  to 

^^Xjr  interests.   There  never  was  a  time  in  our 

"^^  ^story   when   the   two   countries    were    more 

^^Xosely  united  in  common  aims  and  a  similar 

^^  uty  to  mankind.  Every  high  motive  of  ^gov- 

^^  Tnment  and  everyworthy  impulse  of  the  kin- 

^i.red  peoples  call  for  a  binding  pledge  of  peace, 

^Vvhich   may  be  a  model   with   and   for  other 

^governments. 


That   for   March   treats   of   elementary   agri- 
culture in  a  helpful  way. 

The  bulletins  issued  from  our  state  agri- 
cultural colleges  have  been  of  immense  value 
to  the  thoughtful  farmers  of  the  country,  and 
have  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  reach- 
ing a  large  class  of  workers  in  the  same  vo- 
cation. Our  schools  should  be  quick  to  seize 
and  hold  fast  all  that  has  proved  to  be  good, 
and  not  too  slow  in  proving  things  for  them- 
selves. 


INDIANA  MONTHLY  BULLETINS. 
State  Supt.  F.  A.  Cotton,  of  Indiana,  is  is- 
suing monthly  bulletins  to   the   public   school 
teachers,  some  of  which  are  of  special  value. 


FROM    OVER   THE   WATER. 

The  Journal  of  Education  (London)  is  op- 
posed to  "the  attempt  to  divide  education  into 
water-tight  compartments,"  and  says  "it  is 
ridiculous  to  decide  before  the  student  has 
been  trained  whether  he  is  to  be  a  primary,  a 
secondary,  or  a  technical  teacher." 

The  Journal  says  that  "Lord  Londonderry 
has  bitten  off  a  larger  morsel  than  he  can 
masticate,"  in  its  note  concerning  Mr.  Bal- 
four's tactics.  We  would  say  in  this  country 
that  he  "has  taken  a  bigger  bite  than  he  can 
chew."    Which  is  the  better  Saxon? 

In  speaking  of  contentions  among  the  school 
authorities  in  Wales  it  says:  "It  is  little 
short  of  a  national  disaster  that  children  are 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  sectarian  strife 
and  administrative  war.  As  teachers  we  can 
only  condemn  this  policy."  Why  the  qualify- 
ing phrase  "as  teachers?"  Why  not  "as  En- 
glishmen ?" 

The  Journal  says:  "The  Education  act  of 
1902  has  already  worked  powerfully  for  the 
good  of  education  in  England.  Two  amend- 
ments would  have  silenced  the  opposition, 
viz.,  removal  of  religious  tests  (in  the  choice 
of  teachers),  and  effective  control  over  all 
public  elementary  schools."  Want  of  either 
of  these  would  ruin  the  schools  of  America. 
Having  neither,  England's  case  is  deplorable. 

We  find  in  these  editorials  a  telling  rebuke 
to  those  restless  mortals  of  the  Science  Guild 
who  are  proclaiming  from  every  house  top 
the  "necessity  of  applying  the  scientific  treat- 
ment to  affairs  of  all  kinds."  Scientific  meth- 
ods are  to  be  encouraged,  but  the  "old  relia- 
ble" methods  are  the  emperical  ones  for  some 
generations  yet.  Cannon  Barnett  exhaled 
sweetness  and  light  in  the  following  words,  as 
applicable  to  America  as  to  England: 

We  are  not  ambitious  that  England  should 
become  the  workshop  of  the  world,  using  up 
the  efforts  of  the  people  by  making  them  pro- 
ducers.   VJa    2Lie   tvoX.   ^WTA<i>\^   ^^-aX.  '^^\s^•^^^^ 
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should  be  the  bank  of  the  world,  gathering  to 
itself  wealth  till  it  represents  the  picture  of 
Mammon  which  Mr.  Watts  bequeathed  to  the 
nation.  We  are  not  impatient  that  England 
should  become  simply  the  dominant  power  of 
the  world.  We  are  impatient  that  our  people, 
each  of  them,  should  be  developed  to  the  full 
height  of  their  being  to  enjoy  the  use  of  their 
powers  of  thinking  and  feeling;  to  have  pleas- 
ure in  life,  so  that  the  children  may  play  hap- 
pily in  our  gardens,  and  the  old  die  at  a  hun- 
dred years." 

Sir  John  Gorst  in  a  speech  in  parliament 
criticises  the  inspectors,  insists  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  supply  food  to  the  hungry  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  who  are  underfed  at  home. 
•'Inspectors,"  he  complained,  "must  say 
only  pleasant  things.  If  they  tell  the  truth 
the  board  will  re-write  their  reports."  Even 
the  more  advanced  members  declared  that 
they  were  not  "whole-hoggers"  that  believed 
in  feeding  these  underfed  children.  But  why 
try  to  educate  them  then?  Physical  hunger 
is  not  a  good  sauce  for  intellectual  food.  In- 
deed is  it  not  an  eflfective  barrier  against  the 
mastering  of  school  tasks? 

In  Yorkshire  the  elementary  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  make  an  exact  statement  of  the 
whole  number  of  hours  teaching  per  week,  the 
hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction,  to  relig- 
ious instruction  not  sectarian,  and  to  instruc- 
tion in  distinctive  religious  doctrine.  "From 
this  report  can  be  estimated  the  money  value 
of  an  hour's  teaching,  and  from  the  salary 
paid  will  be  deducted  the  cost  of  the  sectarian 
teaching."  Looked  at  from  this  side  that  is 
not  a  bad  idea. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TALKS  TO 
TEACHERS. 

GIVES    ADVICE    TO    5OO    INSTRUCTORS    FROM 
PORTO    RICO. 

He   said: 

"It  is  may  earnest  wish,  and  it  was  the  wish 
of  my  lamented  predecessor  and  is  the  wish  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  only  un- 
mixed good  shall  come  to  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  because  of  their  connection  with  this 
country.  I  greet  you  with  peculiar  pleasure 
and  interest  because  this  body  and  those  like 
you  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  Porto  Rico  are  doing  the  work. which 
more  than  any  other  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
the  island. 

"We    must    have    education    in    its    broadest 

nnd  deepest  senses  \jf\  order  to  fit  any  people 

to  do  Its  duty  among  free  peoples  of  progress 


in  the  world.  And  I  trust  that  you  teachers 
engaged  in  preparing  the  next  generation  to  do 
its  work,  realize  fully  the  weight  of  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  you.  Accordingly, 
it  depends  on  whether  you  and  your  colleagues 
do  your  work  well  or  ill,  how  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Porto  Ricans  shall  do  their  work  in 
the  world. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  because  of  the  very 
fact  that  there  is  this  responsibility  upon  you, 
and  I  hail  you  because  you  represent  that 
great  body  of  young  fellows  in  Porto  Rico  who 
are  making  every  effort  to  fit  themselves  phys- 
ically and  morally  to  do  best  work  of  which 
they   are    capable    in    the    world." 


THE  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

Twentieth  century  education  proved  an  at- 
tractive  topic   at  the   Evanston   meeting   Oct. 
27    to    29.     On    Thursday    evening,    the    Chi- 
cago   Board    of    Education,    The    Principal's 
Association  and  Cook  county  superintendents 
gave  a  reception  to  the  visiting  teachers  at  the 
art  institute,  which  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair. 
On  Friday  morning  Prof.  John  A.  Keith,  of 
the  DeKalb  Normal,  gave  a  paper  that  set  forth 
a  very  broad  and  inclusive  course  for  school 
education.     It  must  supply  all  needful  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  into  a  socially 
efficient   being.     To    do   this,    schools    require 
gymnasiums,    gardens,    workshops,    excursions 
and  opportunities  for  invention,  libraries,  etc. 
They  must  be  social  centers,  also,  throwing  the 
library  and  gymnasium  open  to  the  people  and 
having  entertainments  and  lectures   supported — 
by  the  community.     To  fulfill   these   require — 
ments  the  teacher  must'  be  mature,  must  have- 
scholarship,  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  the=- 
active  life  of  the  people  in  their  industries  ancK> 
must  have  more  power  .of  initiative  and  con — 
struction  than  many  teachers  now  have.     To^ 
these  requirements.  Prof.  E.  C.  Page  added  the=* 
trait  of  "being  a  good  mixer,"  and  the  duty  o^ 
taking  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs.    The  fol — 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  year : 

President — C.  M.  Bardwell,  Aurora. 

Vice-President — E.  L.  Kclsey,  Elgin. 

Secretary — S.   F.   Parson,  DeKalb. 

Treasurer — J.  R.  Freebern,  Piano. 

Railroad  secretary — H.  M.  Kingsley,  Evans- — 
ton. 

A  resolution  urging  the  National  Educa  — 
tional  Association  to  appoint  a  special  commit  — 
tee  on  phonetic  spelling  was  lost  by  a  vote  o  ^ 
40  to  24.  A  report  of  other  papers  will  l>^ 
g'weu  v\exl  month. 
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OHIO  VALLEY  ROUND  TABLE. 

On  October  28  and  29,  the  superintendents, 

principals  and  teachers  of  the  Round  Table, 

met.  at  Marietta,  Ohio.    At  these  meetings  the 

di sc::ussions  are  thoroughly  informal.     A  pro- 

^rsLTSi  of   fifty-nine   topics   for   discussion   was 

l>*"inted   in  advance.     From   this  program   we 

sd^ct  a  dozen  as  follows: 

^^"What  do  you  do  with  truants?" 
**"What   constitutes   order    in    the   halls   and 
<:^o:«^xidors?" 

**"What    subjects    in    Arithmetic   might    with 
I>'-<r^fit  be  omitted?" 

**lVhich  ought  to  be  omitted?" 
*  *  Teachers'    meetings ; — when    and    how    of- 
t:«^:H-^  ?" 

**  Departmental  work  in  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Ci  »-^des." 

**How     can    the    superintendent    help     the 
^^^•-cher  weak  in  discipline?" 
""•High  school  Rhetoricals." 
*'How    can    we    train    pupils    to    habits    of 
stLuidy?" 

**The  scope  of  Literature  as  a  requirement 
^^^"T  examination  as  provided  in  New  School 
Cr^de." 

**How  shall  we  secure  competent  teachers?" 
**What   result   may   reasonably  be   expected 
^■["om  a  study  of  History  in  the  grades;   in  the 
^i«h  school?" 

"Should  special  attention  be  paid  to  the  Eng- 
^ish  of  papers  in  other  subjects?" 


Opportunities  For  Same  in  Our  Larger 
Cities,  Nathan  A.  Harvey,  Chicago ;  Our  Smal- 
ler Cities.  J.  A.  Long,  Streator;  An  Illinois 
County,  U.  J.  Hoffman,  Ottawa. 


^^ROGRAM   OF   THE   ILLINOIS    STATE 
TEACHERS'  MEETING. 
General    meetings— Tuesday,    December    27, 
^  330  p.  m. 

President's    address — Superintendent    Edwin 
^^.  Cooley,  Chicago. 

Address — Caliban  and  Education — Frederick 
■^^lanlcy,  Boston. 

Wednesday,  December  28,  9:00  a.  m. — Sym- 
X^osi  um — Play. 

Philosophy  of  Play — Prof.  Oscar  L.  Triggs, 
'^IThicago. 

Physiology    of    Play— Dr.    Bayard    Holmes, 
^iThicago. 

Sociology  of  Play— Jane  Addams.  Chicago. 
Wednesday,-  December  28.  7:30  p.  m. — Ad- 
'^ress— The  Status  of  the  High  School  in  Ill- 
inois.— State  Superintendent  Bayliss. 

Address — ^Universal  Method  in  Teaching. — 
-Arnold  Tompkins,  Chicago  Normal  School. 

Thursday,  December  29,  9:00  a.  m. — Profes- 
sional Improvement  of  Teachers — R,  N.  Roark, 
Xexington,  Ky. 


GLIMPSES  OF  CHILD  NATURE. 

Miss  Angelina  Wray,  author  of  Jean  Mitch- 
ell's School,  has  just  published  a  new  book 
on  pedagogy.  It  is  called  "Glimpses  of  Child 
Nature."  It  might  be  called  "Types  of  Chil- 
dren" quite  as  well.  Her  description  of  the 
different  kinds  of  children  she  has  dealt  with 
in  her  long  experience  is  inimitable.  There  is 
a  mixture  of  humor  and  suggestion  that  only 
this  author  has  yet  been  able  to  put  into  the 
discussion  of  the  serious  problem  in  teaching, 
viz..  How  to  manage  the  exceptional  child. 

The  book  ends  with  a  chapter  on  "Types  of 
Teachers"  that  is  true  to  life  and  as  laughable 
as  true.  There  is  not  a  pessimistic  sentiment 
in  the  book  though  there  are  some  pessimistic 
characters  in  it. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  MISS  KATHARINE 
BEEBE. 

We  are  sure  that  all  those  who  have  heard 
Miss  Beebe's  talks  to  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers,  and  all  who  have  witnessed 
her  work  with  the  children  and  all  who  have 
read  her  other  books,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  she  has  added  another  to  her  list  of  books 
helpful  to  teachers,  and  that  this  is  a  sug- 
gestive program  for  a  year's  work  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. ^ 

This  little  book,  altho'  written  specially  from 
the  Kindergarten  standpoint,  will  be  very  help- 
ful to  primary  teachers  in  their  work  with  the 
beginners.  Price  of  the  book-  is  twenty-five 
cents.  Published  and  for  sale  by  Thos. 
Charles  Co.,  258-260  Wabash  Ave. 


SONGS  OF  TREE-TOP  AND  MEADOW. 
A  book  of  poems  for  the  little  folks  is  now 
through  the  press  of  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  These  poems  are  selected  by 
Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry,  and  Agnes  Spofford 
Cook.  The  selection  has  been  the  work  of 
years,  and  every  poem  has  been  tested  in  the 
school.  There  is  no  trash  and  mere  jingle 
in  it,  and  yet  beautiful  sentiment  rings  mer- 
rily in  every  line.  Nothing  sad  and  doleful, 
but  joyous  and  uplifting.  It  will  prove  a 
welcome  assistant  to  every  primary  and  inter- 
mediate teacher.  They  are  the  poems  that  do 
not  wear  out.    "Pntt  Afi  ^tw\s». 
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THE  SCHOOL  BOOK  BUGABOO. 

fhere  has  been  complaint  unceasing  for  lo 

ise  many  years  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
aich  the  parents  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
.hools  are  weighted  down  with  the  enormous 
xpense  of  school  books  and  other  school  sup- 
)lies.  Everybody  believed  that  it  was  a  griev- 
ous burden  and  a  perhaps  at  least  in  part  un- 
necessary evil.  Everybody  knew  that  it  was 
i  crying  shame  to  impose  such  terrible  burdens 
upon  the  people,  and  everybody  said  so.  And 
everybody  believed  it,  because  it  had  been^  ac- 
cepted as  gospel  truth  for  many  years.  Even 
the  president  of  the  Burlington  school  -board 
believed  it,  and  he  entered  upon  an  investiga- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reduce  the 
burden,  which  was  really  becoming  unbear- 
able; he  knew  that  it  was,  for  he  had  been 
told  so  by  many,  including  some  who  had  not 
bought  a  school  book  since  the  old  blue-backed 
McGuffey  speller  went  out  of  use. 

He  was  agreeably  surprised  when  he  found 
that  the  terrible  burden  that  was  supposed  to 
be  keeping  the  masses  of  our  people  on  the 
ragged  edge  had  no  existence  in  fact.  Four 
different  persons  were  instrusted  with  the  work 
of  making  complete  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
everything  that  the  parents  have  to  buy,  in- 
cluding pencils  and  steel  pens,  and  there  was 
but  little  difference  in  the  results  arrived  at. 
It  requires  eight  years  for  the  average  child 
to  pass  through  the  grammar  schools  of  this 
city.  And  the  total  expense  that  the  parents 
are  put  to  during  these  eight  years  for  school 
books  and  school  supplies  is  about  $21.  Where 
second-hand  books  are  used,  or  where  the 
books  are  passed  on  from  one  child  to  another 
in  the  same  family,  the  expense  for  each  child 
is  still   less. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  the  president  of  the 
board,  it  was  a  surprise  to  every  member  of  the 
board,  it  was  a  surprise  to  every  good  citizen, 
who  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  figure  up, 
but  had  just  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  text- 
books were  sapping  the  life  blood  of  the 
nation  and  undermining  the  strength  of  the 
sturdy  West.  And  the  fellows  who,  although 
they  have  never  done  more  than  their  full 
share  of  the  shouting,  whose  backs  have  been 
bent  by  the  terrific  load,  which  they  imagined 
that  they  were  bearing  have  gone  over  the 
figures,  but  have  found  no  flaw  in  them.  And 
a  few  have  straightened  out,  and  walk  with 
^u^  step  of  a  man  who  has  had  twenty  years 
'--Mirlers,  but  the  confirmed  old 
'•-.,c    ^vail    about 


people  in  poverty  and   distress. — Editorial   in 
the  Burlington  Hawk-Eye,  Iowa,  July  24,  I904- 


EDUCATIVE  HAND  WORK  EXCHANGE. 

The  following  is  from  a  circular  issued  for 
teachers  in  Cook  county,  Illinois.  It  suggests 
a  co-operation  which  will  be  very  helpful  to 
teachers  in  what  is  to  most  a  somewhat  unor- 
ganized line  of  work. 

At  the  annual  institute  a  very  decided  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  educative  hand  work. 
Because  of  this  interest  it  is  proposed  to  main- 
tain during  the  present  school  year  under  the 
supervision  and  management  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  Charles  W.  Farr  a  hand  work 
exchange.  All  work  exhibited  or  exchanged 
must  emphasize  one  or  more  of  the  following 
points  of  excellence: 

1.  It  must  give  the  child  new  knowledge. 

2.  Emphasize  an  old  truth. 

3.  Give  added  power  to  see  or  to  do,  or 

4.  Afford   an   opportunity   for   originality. 
The  teaching  force  of  the  country  proposes 

to  help  and  be  helped  by  showing  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  and  by  looking  for  good  things  to 
appropriate.  The  time  has  come  professionally 
when  no  teacher  can  be  rated  a  success  who- 
does  not  keep  all  of  her  children  profitably— 
employed  all  of  the  time. 


^E^96-W-n^;E):i^ 


GOFF    AND    MAYNE'S    FIRST    PRINCI- 
PLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.     By   Emmel 

S.  Goff,  late  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Un^ 

iversity   of   Wisconsin,   and   D.   D.    Mayne 
Principal    School    of    Agriculture,    St    Ar 
thony  Park,  Minn.    Cloth,  i2mo.,  256  pages — 
With  illustrations.     Price,  80  cents.    Ameri — ' 
can  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati ^p^- 
and  Chicago. 

While  not  too  difficult  for  boys  and  girls  it^ 
the  lower  classes,  this  volume  covers  well  th^r- 
elements  of  agriculture  in  its  various  branches^ 
Commencing  with  a  simple  discussion  of  th^ 
soil  and  its  relations  to  plant  life,  it  takes  up^ 
lesson  by  lesson,  the  principles  that  a  farmer' 
should  understand  liow  to  rise  good  crops  ancS 
good  live  stock.     The  last  lessons  deal  witl» 
the  simpler  phases  of  landscape  gardening,  un- 
der   the    title,    "Improvement    of    Home    an<f 
School  Yards."     Throughout,  the  lessons  in- 
clude   simple    laboratory    exercises.     The   ap- 
pendix contains  tables  showing  the  constituents 
oi   ioddeis    ^xv«i    ioods,  formulas    for  areai^ 
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nes,  and  the  like,  and  diagrams  of  animals 
the  names  of  their  parts.  The  book  is 
>ughly  illustrated  with  cuts  and  diagrams, 
with  eight  full-page  colored  plates  of  cat- 
;>oultry  and  fruits. 


rDIES  IN   ENGLISH   FOR  EVENING 

JHOOLS.    112  pages. 

'HMETIC  FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

7  pages. 

.DING   AND    LANGUAGE    LESSONS 

)R   EVENING   SCHOOLS.     112   pages, 

th  illustrations. 

WILLIAM  E.'  CHANCELLOR,  Superin- 

ident  of  Schools,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Cloth, 

no.      Price,    each,    30    cents.      American 

ok  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and 

icago. 

lis  series  of  books  is  the  result  of  several 

i*    experience   by   the  author   of   teaching 

irening  schools,  and  is  admirably  adapted 

leet  the   peculiar   needs   and   interests   of 

;nts  in  those  schools.     Such  students  are 

:s,   though  beginners   and  many  of  them 

foreign-bom.     The  subjects  are  presented 

plain,  direct  matter-of-fact,  conversational 

leading  the  students  to  take  an  interest  in 
«rork,  and  to  holS  it  throughout  the  term. 

topics  are  chosen  with  special  reference 
heir  practicality  and  to  their  immediate 
Fulness  to  the  pupils.  Because  most  teach- 
Df  evening  schools  have  day  employment 

the  lessons  are  prepared  with  great  care 
)  their  form  and  method.  The  books  will 
ly  a  distinct  want  in  their  special  field. 


[ISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
)R  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  by  J.  N. 
.rfied,  author  of  "A  History  of  England/' 
itor  of  "History  for  Ready  Reference  and 
)pical  Readings,"  etc.  624- 1 -78  pages, 
ustrated,  maps;  cloth,  $1.40.  Houghton, 
iffln  and  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
lere  are  several  features  in  the  arrange- 
t  of  matter  in  this  book  which  will  com- 
1  it  to  high  school  teachers.  One  of  the 
of  these  is  the  outline  made  on  a  half  a 
n  pages  or  more  at  the  end  of  each 
ter  of  topics  and  suggested  reading,  and 
irch  references.  Even  in  a  book  devoting 
hundred  pages  to  the  first  hundred  years 
le  nation's  life  it  is  impossible  to  present 
of  the  topics  with  that  completeness  of  de- 
leccssary  to  show  clearly  the  growth  of  the 
sment  out  of  the  conditions  existing  and 
ideals    of    the    time.      But    interest    and 


vividness  is  secured  if,  as  in  the  chapter  in 
the  Jackson  period,  for  instance,  the  twenty- 
six  or  seven  pages  of  reading  matter  are  sup- 
plemented by  some  thirty  topics  such  as  "The 
Spoils  System,"  "Treatment  of  Indian  Tribes," 
"Protective  Tariff  and  Nullification,"  "The 
United  States  Bank,"  "Wild-Cat  Banking  and 
Inflation,"  etc.,  with  references  to  such  biog- 
raphies as  Sumner's  Jackson,  Schurz's  Clay, 
Roosevelt's  Benton,  and  Hoist's  Calhoun. 

In  all  elementary  work  in  history  the  teacher 
is  the  important  influence  for  success.  All 
that  the  best  text  book  can  do  is  to  furnish  a 
well  digested  selection  of  facts  and  helpful  ref- 
erences and  some  historical  maps,  showing 
political  divisions  at  different  times,  control- 
ing  topographical  features,  and  a  few  war 
maps  of  important  campaigns.  This  book  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  care  taken  to  furnish 
these  necessary  things.  G.  A.   B. . 


RIVERSIDE  GRADED  SONG  BOOK  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  Part  I  for 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.  40  cents, 
net,  postpaid.  Part  II.  for  Grammar 
Grades.  40  cents,  net,  postpaid.  Edited 
by  William  M.  Lawrence,  Pricipal  of  the 
Ray  School,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  also  Co- 
editor  of  "The  Riverside  Song  Book,"  "The 
Choral  Song  Book  and  Instruction  Course," 
etc. 

The  Riverside  Graded  Song  Book  has  been 
made  for  those  who  seek  to  relate  singing 
more  closely  and  vitally  to  the  general  work 
of  the  school.  Such  teachers  will  not  use 
music  merely  for  variety  or  relaxation,  but  will 
take  up  songs  with  the  definite  purpose  of  fit- 
ting them  into  the  general  study-scheme.  They 
will  accept  the  following  statement  of  princi- 
ples. That  in  music,  as  in  other  subjects,  a 
class  should  fnaster  what  is  undertaken;  that 
the  proper  question  is,  not  how  many  tunes 
have  been  learned,  but  how  many  songs  have 
been  mastered  in  thought  and  feeling;  that 
such  mastery  requires  that  school  songs  should 
be  largely  committed  to  memory,  and  there- 
fore should  be  worthy  of  being  memorized; 
that  songs  should  be  often  reviewed  in  suc- 
cessive grades,  and  thus  made  a  life  posses-* 
sion:  and  that  the  words  of  standard  songs 
should  be  often  used  as  material  for.  language 
work,  in  spelling,  writing  from  memory,  and 
thought  analysis. 

In  both  parts  of  the  book  will  be  found 
many  settings  of  lyrics  from  the  world's  great 
poets,  especially  from  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Whittier.  and  Lowell;    many  songs  that  atj- 
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peal  strongly  to  the  interest  of  children,  are 
suited  to  the  special  occasions  usually  cele- 
brated in  schools.  The  music  is  bright,  melod- 
ious, and  confined  to  the  proper  limits  of  young 
voices. 


The  Magazines. 

IDEAL  OF  WELFARE  MANAGER. 
Among  the  best-known  welfare  managers 
arc  to  be  found  those  who  have  prepared  them- 
, selves  for  their  profession,  as  they  would  have 
done  for  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  employes,  they  are  paid  by  the 
company,  and,  as  all  managers  should  do,  they 
keep  the  general  welfare  of  the  company  in 
view,  balancing  the  interests  of  employer  and 
employe,  and,  in  the  end,  proving  them  to  be 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Their  ideal  is  to 
demonstrate  the  scientific  nature  of  their  call- 
ing, and  they  take  pains  to  disclaim  as  an  in- 
spiration m  their  labors,  or  as  a  justification 
of  ways  and  means,  any  of  the  so-called  spirit 
of  philanthropy.  With  them  the  success  of 
their  work  resolves  itself  into  a  success  of 
purely  business  principles  and  methods,  and, 
unless  a  good  business  profit  is  made  for  the 
company  and  the  employe,  they  regard  their* 
own  department  as  a  failure. — From  Lillie 
Hamilton  French's  "A  neiv  Occupation'  in  the 
November  Century. 


WHEN   MOTHER   READS   ALOUD. 
When  mother  reads  aloud,  the  past 

Seems  real  as  every  day; 
I  hear  the  tramp  of  armies  vast, 
I  see  the  spears  and  dances  cast. 

I  join  the  thrilling  fray; 
Brave  knights  and  ladies  fair  and  proud 
I  meet,  when  mother  reads  aloud. 

When   mother   reads   aloud,   far   lands 

Seem  very  near  and  true; 
I  cross  the  desert's  gleaming  sands. 
Or  hunt  the  jungle's  prowling  bands. 

Or  sail  the  ocean  blue ; 
Far  heights,  whose  peaks  the  cold  mists  shroud, 
I  scale,  when  mother  reads  aloud. 

When  mother  reads  aloud,  I  long 

For  noble  deeds  to  do- 
To  help  the  right,  redress  the  wrong; 
It  seems  so  easy  to  be  strong. 

So  simple  to  be  true. 
Oh,  thick  and  fast  the  visions  crowd 
My  eyes  when  mother  reads  aloud ! 
— Hannah     G.     Fcrnald     in     Xovembcr     St. 
JV/'cAo/as. 


EARL  GREY,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF 
CANADA. 

Earl  Grey  is  one  of  our  Elizabethans,  a  breed 
which  will  never  die  out  in  England  until  the 
English  race  is  extinct.  In  his  person,  in  his 
ideas,  in  his  restless  energy,  he  recalls  the  type 
of  the  great  adventurers  who  sailed  the  Span- 
ish main.  There  is  about  him  the  very  aroma 
of  the  knighthood  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whose  fragrance  lingers  long  in  the  corridors 
of  time.  He  is  not  a  sophister  or  calculator,  "a 
sly,  slow  thing  with  circumspective  eyes." 
Quite  the  contrary.  He  is  ever  in  the  saddle, 
with  spear  at  rest,  ready  to  ride  forth  on 
perilous  quests  for  the  rescue  of  oppressed 
damsels  or  for  the  vanquishing  of  giants  and 
dragons  whose  blood  still  infest  the  land 
There  is  a  generous  abandon,  a  free  and  dar- 
ing, almost  reckless,  spirit  of  enthusiasm  about 
him.  He  is  one  of  ~  those  rare  and  most 
favored  of  mortals  who  possess  the  head  of  a 
mature^man  and  the  heart  of  a  boy.  His  very 
presence,  with  his  alert  eye  and  responsive 
smile,  his  rapid  movements,  and  his  frank 
abandon,  remind  one  of  the  heather  hills  of 
Northumberland,  the  gracing  breezes  of  the 
North  Country  coast,  the  free,  untrammeled 
out-of-door  life, of  the  romantic  border.  He  is 
personally  one  of  the  most  charming  of  men, 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  personalities.-  By 
birth  an  aristocrat,  no  one  can  be  more  demo- 
cratic in  his  sympathies.  An  unfortunate  an- 
tipathy to  home  rule  alone  shunted  him  into 
the  Unionist  camp.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  a  stouter,  sounder  Liberal 
within  a  day's  march.  Nor  is  his  Liberalism 
confined  to  party  politics. — From  "Canada's 
New  Governor-General,"  by  W.  T.  Stead,  in 
the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  for 
November.  "^^ 


THE  LIVING  AGE. 

Augustine  Birrell's  name  adds  an  interest 
to  the  article  on  "The  Sad  Case  of  the  Free 
Church,  of  Scotland,"  which  The  Living  Age 
reprints  in  the  number  of  October  8  from 
The  Independent  Reviezv.  Mr.  Birrell  dis- 
cusses the  question  from  the  legal  point  of 
view,  and  arrives  at  conclusions  which  will 
surprise  many   readers. 

"War  Under  Water,"  by  L.  C.  Carr  Laugh- 
ton,  which  The  Living  Age  for  Oct  8  reprints 
from  The  Monthly  Reviezv,  is  as  simple,  com- 
pact, and  up-to-date  a  description  of  submar- 
ine warfare  and  its  possibilities  as  the  lay 
reader  is  likely  to  find. 
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EAoriii  Mention  ul  Business  Notices 

Will  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
ipayment  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
Temit  at  their  first  opportunity?   . 


THE  KINETOSCOPE  AS  A  MONEY 
MAKER. 

The  field  for  the  profitable  operation  of  the 
Stcreopticon  and  the  Kinetoscope  or  moving 
picture  apparatus  is  undoubtedly  greater  today 
than  ever  before.  The  improvement  in  photo- 
graphic processes  and  the  perfection  to  which 
-the  Kinetoscooe  has  been  brought  insures  its 
value  as  an  entertainment  feature. 

Recent  improvements  and  up-to-date  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  have  so  reduced  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  apparatus  that  a  very  limited  in- 
•vestment  will  cover  all  that  is  necessary  for 
giving  a  really  first-class  entertainment. 

The  man  with  limited  capital  and*a  reason- 
able amount  of  energy  can  turn  his  hand  to 
nothing  more  profitable  today. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  49  Nassau  street,  New 
Yorlc,  manufacturing  optician  and  dealer  in 
lantern  slides,  has  issued  a  catalogue  of  over 
250  pages,  with  full  descriptions  of  various 
styles  of  apparatus  and  carefully  classified  lists 
of  thousands  of  views.  This  catalogue  and 
bulletins  of  new  views  are  sent  on  request. 


The  Kagazines. 


BlFFECTS  OF  THE  TYPEWRITER 

The   invention  of  the  typewriter  has  given 
^    tremendous  impetus  to  the  dictating  habit, 
^specially    among   business    men.      The    more 
^l>hemeral  literaryi  productions  of  the  day  are 
^iictated,    sometimes    to    a    stenographer    for 
^T^nscription,   and   often    directly   to   the   ma- 
^liine.     In  either  case  the   literary.  eflFects   of 
^lie    dictating  habit  are  too  manifest  to  need 
^^laboration.      The    standards    of    spoken    lan- 
guage, which  in  the  days  of  the  past  stood  out 
^^n    marked    contrast    with    the    terseness    and 
li^recision  of  written  composition,  giving  rise  to 
^lie  saying  that  no  good  speech  ever  reads  well, 
l^iave  crossed  over  to  the  printed  page.     This 
^>ieans  not  only  greater  diffuseness,  inevitable 
"^vith  any  lessening  of  the  tax  on  words  which 
"^hc   labor  of  the  writing  imposes,  but  it  also 
V^rings   forward  the  point  of  view  of  the  one 
"Vrho  speaks.     There  is  the  disposition  on  the 
'Oart  of  the  talker  to  explain  as  if  watching  the 
^Facial  expression  of  his  hearers  to  see  how  far 
"•hey    were    following.      This    attitude    is    not 
lost    when    his    audience    becomes    merely    a 
clicking  t3rpewriter.     It^is  no  uncommon  thing 
in    the  typewriting  booths   at   the    Capitol    in 
'Washington   to   see   congressmen   in   dictating 
letters  to  use  the  most  vigorous  gestures  as  if 
the  oratorical  methods  of  persuasion  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  printed  page. — Robert  Lin- 
coln O'Brien,  in  the  October  Atlantic. 


Will  make  you 
STRONG 

As  a  Strengthening  tonic  in  declining 
health,  or  during  recovery  after  exhaust- 
ing illness,  the  effect  of  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate  is  wonderful,  h  nourishes 
and  strengthens  the  nerves,  improves 
the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  gives 
restful  sleep. 

h  restores  to  the  body  nature's  strength- 
ghring  phosphates,  a  deficiency  of  which 
means  general  physical  weakness,  dys- 
pepsia, headache  and  nervousness. 

Horsford's 

Acid  Phosphate. 


If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you,  send  9$ 

cents  to   RUMFURU  (  HKMICAL  WoKKS,   PrOVI- 

dencc,  R.  I.,  for  sample  bottle,  postage  paid. 


NEARLY 

300 
TEACHERS 

STUDIED 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

AT 

Illinois  Meilicil 
Mleiie 

CHICAGO 

SESSION  1902-03 


ILLINOIS  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

(SiMNir  MhI  •(  IMidie 
lU  nmaey) 

NEMAN  H.BROWN,M.D., 
Prealdeat. 

B.  BRINDLBY  BADS.  M.D. 
Dean. 

10th  annual  sesKlon—Con- 
tlnuous  course  -Pour  terms 
yearly.  Octot)er,  January, 
April  and  July. 

Medical  Coursv  Four 
years  of  at  least  7  months 
each. 

Pharmacy  Coubsb.  Two 
years  of  0  months  each. 

Tbainiho  School  tob 
Nurses.  Two  years  in  prac- 
tical study  in  residence- 
regular  graduating  course. 

For  particulars  anply  to 

W.  C.  SANPORD.  n.D.,  Sec. 

i8o  to  lOo  WftshlnfrtoB  Blvd. 

CHICAQO.  ILL. 


The  Chieago  Kindergarten  College 

offers  to  Primary  Teachers  new  methods  in  primary 
work  based  upon  Kindergarten  principles  and  logi- 
cally developed.  In  which  organized  hand-work 
takes  the  place  of  hap-hazard  so  called  busy  work; 
also  organized  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  number  work.  Saturday  Classes    Address. 
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Wanted— A  Man  Under  35' 

Energetic,  willing  to  learn,  to  prepare  for  O0T*t 
Position.  Beginning  salary  tSOO.  Increase  as  de- 
served.   Qood  future.    Enclose  stamp. 

T.,  I.  C.  I.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


1800.00  to  11,800.00  A  7IAB  in  the  Railway  MaU. 
Postal,  and  other  lines  of  government  service.    We 
prepare   by  mail  for  examination.    Nearly  fOJUiQ 
appointments  last  year.    For  particulars  address 
GI7IL  SnVZCI  SCHOOL,  91i  Wtlttt  it,  PSLAfiXLFBIA,  PA. 


and  other  skin  dit- 
ea8es,no  matter  bow 
severe  pr  how  long 
standinfC  are  positively  sod  permanently 
CURED  by  XC-ZINX  the  wonderful  new 
radium  cure  bat  recently  revealed  by  science. 

MOT    A    SINGLX    FAIZ.VRX 

to  cure  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  cases  of 

lUMHI  POISOI,  PIMPLES.  1118  WOMt. 

~:l  and  other  SUR  ilFFECTlONS 

,   __  'ZINX*     Cures  are  brought 

about  quickly  and  are  lasting. 

RFWAVn  ^'^'  ^®  P*^^  ^^  any  person 
ULiliaili/  producing  a  case  of  Kcsema 
which  Ec-Zine  will  not  cure.  Why  suffer  when 
a  sure  cure  for  your  affliction  can  be  had? 
Send  now  for  a  free  sample  of  Bo-Zine  sufK* 
cient  to  test  its  merits.  Also  booklet  containing 
hundreds  of  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures. 

THX    XC-ZINX     COMPANY 

M.  KUPERMBIBR.  Sales  Agent, 
xxa  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Eczema 


CO  cmre  nas  reauicec 
ECZEMA.  PILES,  lUMHI 
OLD  SOiES,  TEHEI 
treated  by  XC-ZI 
about  "  '  *  *        "  ' 

$501 


THE  GLUG  FAMILY. 

A  play  for  Schools.  Shows 
up  the  worst  family.  Re- 
•  buke  without  personality. 
Lessons  in  morals,  manners, 
language,  etc.  Pew  rehear- 
sals, and  those  mostly  indi- 
vidual. Whole  evening  or 
part.  12  to  64  performers. 
Draws  a  full  house.  25  cts., 
6  for  $1.00    * 

THE  SCHOOL  WEEKLY 

40  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Works  for  Teachers 


The  Southwestern  Teachers'  As^ency 

works  earnestly  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 
bers, seldom  failing  to  locate  those  who  are 
prepared  to  do  good  work.  It  is  now  in  its 
twelfth  year  with  a  constantly  increasing 
business. 

If  you  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
term,  write  for  full  information  to 

Claude  J.  Bell,  Proprietor, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revoltttion  all 
western  New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  land 
companies  from  whom  actual  settlers  pur- 
chased their  farms,  and  the  Indians  were  es- 
tablished on  reservations.  In  1802  Nathaniel 
Rochester  and  two  friends  paid  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  near  the  falls  of  the  Genesee. 

In  181 7  the  village  of  Rochesterville  was 
incorporated  and  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1824 
the  population  was  4,000.  That  was  the  year 
that  Lafayette,  en  route  to  Buffalo,  was  the 
gruest  of  the  village  and  made  a  memorable 
speecji  in  return  for  him  welcome. 

Also  the  same  year  ThurloW  Weed,  that 
"maker  of  presidents,"  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Rochester  Telegraph,  and  used  its  columns 
to  further  the  interests  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
for  president,  against  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Adams  never  forgot  that  his 
nomination  came  from  Rochester. — From  "The 
Valley  of  the  Genesee"  by  L.  K,  Becker,  in 
Four-Track  News  for  October. 


SHOULD  JAPAN  WIN,  WHAT  NEXT? 

With  the  Russian  cause  in  Manchuria  at  a 
low  ebb  the  governments  oi  neutral  nations 
have  already  begun  to  consider  what  the  prob- 
able attitude  of  Japan  will  be  should  she  be 
victorious  and  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
peace.  This  is  a  point  of  vital  and  world-wide 
importance,  since  the  interests  of  all  big  trad- 
ing nations  are  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
settlement. 

What  is  Japan's  traditional  policy  governing 
such  cases  ?  For  quite  three  hundred  years  she 
has  been  dominant  among  Mongolian  peoples. 
In  1 59 1  she  conquered  Korea,  but  she  withdraw 
her  armies  voluntarily,  keeping  only  the  port 
of  Fusan  on  the  Korean  strait.  The  only  pur- 
pose of  this  military  expedition,  apparently, 
was  the  extension  of  trade.  In  1637  she  per- 
mitted the  Manchus  to  establish  a  protectorate 
over  Korea  without  protest, 'although  Chinese 
rule  over  Korea  and  over  her  own  provinces 
was  so  lax  as  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  an  am- 
bitious neighbor.  Up  to  50  years  ago  when 
Western  nations  established  interests  in  the 
Orient,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  Japan 
could,  at  any  time,  have  wrested  Korea  from 
China's  weak  grasp.  It  was  to  protect  her 
trade  interests  in  Korea  that  Japan  fought  the 
Chinese  in  1894.  When  the  Chinese  armies 
were  driven  almost  back  to  Pekin  and  the  war 
was  stopped  by  the  Powers,  it  was  expected 
that  the  Island  Empire,  would  demand  at  least 
a  protectorate  over  Korea.  Instead  Japan  kept 
Port  Arthur,  until  forced  from  it  by  the 
Powers,  as  a  naval  base,  the  Island  of  Formosa, 
and  demanded  the  independence  of  Korea. 

So,  using  history  for  the  purpose  for  which 
we  are  taught  it  is  intended  to  be  used— to 
interpret  the  present  and  to  prophesy  the  fu- 
ture it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Japan  will. 
should  she  succeed  in  driving  Russia  out  of 
Manchuria,  simply  restore  that  province  to 
the  Chinese  Empire,  under  an  international 
guaranty  that  it  shall  not  again  be  occupied 
by  a  foreign  power. — From  the  Little  Chronicle 
oi  August  201  h. 
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^^ditcational 
^Sxhlblt. 


We  do  not  know 
.    how     many     people 
have  made  a  serious 
study  of  the  school 
exhibits    at    the    St. 
Xouis   Exposition.     It  would   require 
:inore  time  and  energy  than  one  person 
"vvould  have  at  command  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  them.     Many  of 
the  state$  were  not  represented,   and 
others  by  only  one  or  two  cities,  but 
enough  was  shown  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  student  with  some  experience  in 
Such  matters  to  form  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  work  actually  being 
done  in  the  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  northern  states. 
T^he   Universities   were  much   in  evi- 
cience  at  the  exposition. 

The  writer  limited  his  study  to  the 
elementary  schools,  and  to  the  work 
<r>f  the  first  five  years,  with  only  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  grammar  grades  and 
<:Df  the  high  schools.     His  purpose  was 
^o  examine  such  work  as  it  came  from 
^he  hands  of  the  pupils  without  any  cor- 
rection by  the  teacher  or  specal  assis- 
tance in  preparing  it.    It  appeared  that 
l^Iew  York  City  made  the  fullest  ex- 
liibit  of  work  of  this  kind.     It  was  not 
.   always  easy  to  find  what  one  wished 
most  to  see,  and  it  happened  that,  some- 
times, those  in  charge  at  that  late  hour 
— October — were  not  quite  as  familiar 
with  the  material,  nor  with  the  methgd 
of  its  preparation,  as  could  be  desired. 


But  their  willingness  to  answer  all  in- 
quiries, and  to  help  an  examiner  in 
every  way  in  their  power  was  every- 
where manifest  in  all  of  the  exhibits 
from  the  United  States.  Not  so  much 
could  be  said  of  all  of  those  in  charge 
of  foreign  exhibits,  but  the  reason  for 
this  was  apparent.  The  American  ex- 
hibitor is  as  patient  with  the  unlearned 
as  with  the  learned  in  their  search  for 
information.  Class  distinctions  are 
more  marked  across  the  water.  When 
one  presents  a  letter  from  a  high  of- 
ficial it  is  a  passport  to  the  fullest  op- 
portunity. The  American  is  not  apt  to 
think  of  this — not  in  time,  at  least,  to 
arm  himself  with  such  passport. 

The  work  done  in  the  first  four  or 
five  years  in  any  school,  or  school  sys- 
tem,'is  the  best  indication  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  throughout 
the  school  or  the  system.  It  also  fur- 
nishes a  basis  for  estimating  the  value 
of  the  school  training  in  the  education 
of  the  child.  School  training  is  val- 
uable to  the  extent  that  it  stimulates 
the  learner  to  work  from  his  own  ini- 
tiative. The  best  school  branch  for 
cultivating  this  individual  initiative  in 
thinking  is  the  studies  in  Englsh,  es- 
pecially that  of  composition.  This  lat- 
ter study  has  a  distinctive  form  side 
and  as  distinct  a  content  side.  The  es- 
sential diflference  in  the  theory  and 
method  of  teaching  in  the  schools  is 
shown  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
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two  elements — form  and  content — ^are 
taught  in  the  language  work.  This 
difference  manifests  itself  in  the  lowest 
grade  and  continues  throughout  the 
course. 

In  most  schools  the  language  work 
of  the  first  three  grades,  as  shown  in 
these  exhibits,  has  the  same  content 
and  virtually  the  same  form.  Every 
paper  is  practically  the  same.  It  is 
evident  that  the  papers  have  resulted 
from  the  collective  thinking  of  the 
pupils  under  the  lead  of  the  teacher, 
and  were  first  put  in  form  on  the  black- 
board and  then  copied  by  the  class  for 
the  exhibit.  The  defense  of  this  pro- 
cedure in  teaching  language,  when  it 
began  forty  years  ago,  was  that  the 
children  ought  to  use  correct  forms 
from  the  beginning.  Little  regard  was 
paid  to  the  value  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  writing,  or  to  the  interest  the 
child  had  in  it.  Let  the  form  be  first 
taught  with  enough  sense  expressed  to 
hold  the  parts  together.  The  form 
could  be  filled  later  when  the  child 
should  discover  something  he  was  in- 
terested in  writing.  This  conception 
ruled  in  all  primary  work,  until  re- 
cently. Even  number  work  was  merely 
a  drill  in  associating  figures,  or  largely 
so.  There  was  a  film  of  meaning,  to 
be  sure,  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  it. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  writer 
listened  to  a  grammar  recitation  in 
which  examples  of  compound  sen- 
tences were  required.  Sentence  forms 
were  joined  by  different  kinds  of  con- 
nectives, but  whether  they  expressed 
anything  that  was  true,  significant,  or 
of  interest  to  pupil  or  class  was  a  mat- 
ter of  total  indifference  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  This  was  one  of  the  best  schools 
7/7  a  city  where  teacher  and  pupils  had 


come  up  through  the  grades  with 
gaze  riveted  to  the  fonns  of  sj 
without  having  anything  to  say. 

It  was  this  rigid  adherence  t 
idea  that  if  one  knows  the  form  o 
ing  or  doing  he  can  say  and  do 
occasion  requires,  that  has  given  t 
schools  that  formalism  in  lanj 
teaching  which  has  been  their  bes< 
sin  for  more  than  a  generation, 
have  beep  working  out  of  it  in  tea 
number,  and  spelling,  and  pri 
reading,  but  in  teaching  the  use  c 
language  there  seems  to  have  bee 
tie  progress,  if  we  may  judge 
most  of  the  language  work  shoA 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exhibit. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  exa: 
to  limit  his  study  of  these  papc 
those  that  come  directly  from  the  I 
of  the  children  without  correctic 
the  teacher,  though  they  may 
been  re-written  by  the  child  w 
view  to  greater  neatness. 

The    language    exhibit     from 
schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sho\ 
different    purpose    than    the    on< 
scribed    above.      Beginning    wit 
work  of  the  first  grade  the   "t 
rected"  papers  gave  evidence  that 
the  first,  the  children  had  had 
practice  in  oral  composition  in  - 
they  had  been  encouraged  to  talk  1 
The  papers  showed  the  same  fre< 
no  two  being  alike,  and  all  mar 
ing  an  individual  view  of  the  r 
about  which  all  were  writing, 
succeeding  grade  showed  a  marke 
provement  over  the  work  of  th< 
ceding  grade,  in  the  children's  | 
to  do  their  own  thinking.     The 
manship  partook  of  the  ease  with 
the  pupils  thought  and   talked, 
children    and    teacher    had    evi< 
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talked  together  freely  about  the  sub- 
ject until  they  had  acquired  a  variety 
of    information,  then  each  one  seemed 
to    liave  been  left  to  relate  what  most 
interested  him.     The  difference  in  the 
alertness,  and  breadth  of  the  pupils' 
v^i^ws  in  the  same  class  was  marked. 
NTot  less  so  was  the  difference  in  ability 
to     select  what  was  most  important  in 
tln^    narrative.      Each   paper   reflected 
win. St  was  going  on  in  the  child's  mind. 
M^   was  evidently  learning  to  express 
hi^     thoughts   through  his  fingers    as 
A?v^ll  as  through  his  tongue,  and  the 
ea.^e  with  which  he  could  do  the  latter 
I>a.^sed  over  to  the  penmanship.     Nor 
ciici  their  appear  to  be  any  more  bad 
si>^lling  or  other  errors  of  form  than 
iTx       the   uncorrected    papers    of    other 
soViools  where   each   wrote    the   same 
'ttKiDughts  in  practically  the  same  words 
^s.    all  the  others.    There  seemed  to  be 
^'v-idence,  if  not  positive  proof,  that  the 
yv^y  to  teach  correct  forms  of  writing 
^^    to  give  the  children  much  practice  in 
^l^ar  and  correct  thinking  and  talking. 
^Inildren  learn  to  think  well  by  talking 
^''^d  writing  and  to  talk  and  write  well 
^i?"  thinking.     The  two  are  but  differ- 
^^^t  aspects  of  the  one  thing — language 
— and  each  must  be  learned  through 
P^^actice  of  the  other. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  function  of  the 
^^hool  to  develop  power  in  the  child- 
^^n.  All  agree  on  that  point.  We  dif- 
•^^r  widely  in  both  our  theory  and  prac- 
^ice  of  doing  it.  It  is  not  power  of 
■^Tnitation,  nor  of  memory,  nor  of  fol- 
J^Dwing  rules  that  we  have  immediately 
^^r  ultimately  in  view,  but  the  power 
^o  create — to  do  something  that  is  the 
Child's  own.  We  call  it  the  power  of 
initiative.  There  is  no  study  in  the 
Schools  that  can  cultivate  this  power 


so  effectively  as  a  proper  training  in 
English.  History,  geography,  arith- 
metic, can,  neither  one  nor  all  of  them, 
do  it  so  well.  To  cultivate  power  there 
must  be  freedom  to  choose  and  to  act. 
There  is  little  freedom  of  choice  by  the 
pupil  in  the  prevailing  method  of  teach- 
ing any  other  of  the  common  school 
,  branches.  But  in  English  Composition 
(in  its  comprehensive  meaning)  there 
are  large  opportunities  for  its  exercise, 
while  the  mechanism  involved  in  its 
written  expression  can  be  learned  inci- 
dentally and  as  it  is  needed.  This  is' 
largely  true  in  primary  number  work, 
also. 

It  is  for  the  reason  suggested  above 
that  we  shall  all  come  sooner  or  later 
to  regard  English  as  the  most  educa- 
tive of  all  the  school  studies.  Manual 
Training  and  English  are  correlates. 
The  former  requires  that  the  child  cul- 
tivate his  power  of  initiative  and  of 
creation  by  freely  embodying  his  ideas 
in  physical  forms.  In  this  way  he  be- 
comes master  of  his  physical  self.  Eng- 
lish cultivates  the  child's  initiative  and 
his  power  of  creation  in  his  subjective 
world  by  leading  him  freely  to  embody 
his  ideas  and  thoughts  in  language.  In 
this  way  he  comes  into  the  mastery  of 
his  thinking  self.  We  are  coming  to  ap- 
preciate the  educative  value  of  manual 
training.  The  educational  value  of 
English  is  as  far  superior  to  that  as  the 
spiritual  is  more  important  than  the 
physical  in  human  life. 

The  defense  for  the  much  reading 
and  conversation  about  it  among  the 
children,  and  with  the  teacher,  is  that 
it  stimulates  the  imagination  and  gives 
the  children  exercise  in  creative  think- 
ing. The  other  school  studies  require 
the  imitative  thiukitv^.  TVv^  ^Vv\V^*^\\^^ 
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what  some  one  else  has  thought  and 
said.  The  immense  importance  of  this 
we  all  admit.  The  child  in  this  way 
comes'  to  know  what  has  been  discov- 
ered and  so  to  stand  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  former  generations.  But  too 
many  of  those  who  do  no  rnore  than 
this  do  not  know  what  use  to  make  of 
this  larger  vision  when  they  have  ac- 
quired it.  They  gq  out  of  school  into 
self-directive  life,  as  into  a  new  and 
strange  world  where  the  power  of  ini- 
tiative and  of  creation  must  be  learned 
by  practice  of  them.  It  takes  them  a 
long  time  to  find  their  work  in  the 
world.  Some  never  find  it.  The 
schools  could  help  by  the  better  culti- 
vation of  these  two  powers.  Language 
lessons  and  English  grammar  are  the 
sorriest  failures  in  results  in  the  course 
of  study.  The  exhibits  make  this  plain 
to  the  schoolmaster,  however  wonder- 
ful they  may  appear  to  the  layman. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  follow  the 
leadNof  the  advocates  for  manual  train- 
ing in  seeking  for  better  results.  They 
seek  to  give  the  children  mastery  over 
their  voluntary  muscles  while  stimulat- 
ing their  creative  powers  in  transform- 
ing physical  matter.  Let  us  use  the 
study  of  English  to  give  the  children 
mastery  over  their  brain  cells  by 
stimulating  their  creative  powers  to 
construct  ideals  of  what  ought  to  be  in 
the  realm  of  spirit,  and  to  realize  their 
ideals  in  conduct. 

This  would  be  an  apotheosis  of' the 
despised  and  neglected  "Language  Les- 
sons''which  they  would  justify  by  their 
works. 


President 
James. 


Pres.   Edmund  J. 
James   of   the   Uni- 
versity,   has    issued 
an  address  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  state  be- 


speaking their  interest  and  co-oper 
in  building  up  this  institution  tc 
proportions  of  a  great  university, 
great  now  in  spots,  especially  i: 
facilities  for  education  and  trainii 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  phi 
sciences.  It  yet  needs  better  faci 
for  education  and  training  in  the  h 
things  of  the  soul,  before  it  can 
among  the  great  universiticis  of 
land.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Pres 
James  not  only  to  carry  on  to  its 
pletest  fulfillment  the  education  ii 
material  activities  of  our  people 
wisely  planned  and  securely  fou 
by  his  predecessors,  but  to  press  i 
those  things  that  are  before,  and  \ 
have  already  taken  root  in  the  ur 
sity.  These  higher  things  of  the 
do  not  demand  millions  for  new  t 
ing  nor  tens  of  thousands  for  c 
mechanical  equipment,  but  they  d 
quire  great  souls,  master  spirits  to 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  y 
men  and  women  in  their  pursuit  c 
highest  order  of  knowledge  and 
ture ; — men  and  women  whom  to  1 
is  a  liberal  education.  Such  instrn 
are  not  numerous  in  the  world  and 
never  been.  But  they  are  more  sc 
now  than  formerly,  and  the  univ< 
must  pay  for  their  services, 
church  and  school  have  these  hi 
ends  in  common.  Both  have  lei 
that  the  highest  order  of  spi: 
power  in  the  master  is  essential 
high  order  of  spiritual  power  11 
disciple. 

It  is  the  greatest  of  the  many  c 
of  a  president  to  search  out  these 
ter  minds  and  bring  them  to  his 
tution.  The  rank  of  every  univ< 
is  measured  by  the  greatness  of  itj 
v\U\es,  and  not  by  the  acres  coven 
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President  James  says  in  his  letter : 
*lt  is  evident  that  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois desire  that  this   institution  shall 
become  one  of  the  great  universities  of 
the  world,  and  are  determined  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  make  it  so." 
This  is  a  noble  ambition  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  are  abundantly  able  to 
pay  the  cost  of  its  fullest  realization. 


The  report  of  this 

Northern  imfiortant     meeting 

mmilnois  Teachers'      held     in     Evanston, 

>%ssociatlon.  Oct.      27-29,     came 

too  late  for  use  in 

the  November  number. 

Fifteen  hundred  representatives  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Northern  section  of 
the  state  attended.  The  reception  held 
in' the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  was  one 
of  the  notable  events.  ^ 

State  Superintendent  Bayliss  spoke 
on  the  relation  of  the  rural  school  to 
rural  life  in  his  strong,  sane  way  of 
talking  upon  all  school  problems.  Prin. 
O.  T.  Bright^s  discussion  of  this  ad- 
dress was  also  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  study  of  tliis  most  important 
problem. 

.  The  drift  of  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  into  union  schools,  with  free 
transportation  of  the  children,  is  the 
first  improvement  to  urge.  Out  of  this 
will  grow  high  schools  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  rural  population.  These 
needs  are  not  less  than  those  of  the 
dwellers  in  cities,  but  they  are  dififerent. 
Through  the  improvement  of  the  rural 
school  w^e  may  expect  the  continuation 
of  what  has  been  true  in  the  past,  in 
that  the  great  merf  of  the  nation  have 
spent  their  early  life  in  the  country. 
Superintendent    Allison,   of    Joliet, 


thought  that  normal  schools  fail  to  fit 
their  graduates  to  "govern''  their 
schools.  The  general  conviction  as 
voiced  in  the  discussion  was  that  this 
objection  would  not  hold.  Not  all 
trained  teachers  can  teach  equally  well, 
nor  appear  equally  well,  nor  speak 
equally  well,  nor  **govern''  equally  well. 
But  every  trained  teacher  can  do  every- 
thing better  than  he  or  she  could  do  it 
without  instruction  and  training,  such 
as  is  given  in  a  good  normal  school.  Is 
not  this  about  all  that  can  be  said  for 
any  school?  Is  it  not  a  mistake  to 
think  that  a  school  can  fit  one  for  any 
pursuit?  All  it  can  do  is  to  help  the 
person  to  fit  himself  and  much  of  his 
mastery  of  its  details  must  be  acquired 
after  the  school  has  done  its  work. 

Mr.  Bright  urged  the  association  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  Chicago  principals  to 
place  a  life-size  bronze  statue  of  Col- 
onel Parker  in  the  new  Chicago  normal 
school  building.  What  remarkable 
changes  come  with  time!  Only  a  few 
years  ago  such  a  proposition  would 
have  been  laughed  out  of  court.  But 
'  Colonel  Parker  had  not  then  proved 
himself.  The  monument  is  to  be  a  na- 
tional tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  association  did  a  commendable 
thing  when  it  voted  $150  to  be  paid 
from  the  treasury  to  Berea  College,  in 
eastern  Kentucky,  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  this  institution  in  extending  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  the  white  people 
of  the  mountains.  This  school  is  one 
of  the  sanest  institutions  in  the  country 
for  helping  a  worthy  and  uncultivated 
people  to  a  better  theory  and  practice 
of  living. 

The  evening  address  of  President 
Frost,  oi  \?>^T^?c  Q.oV^^^'^.,  vcN.  NjsVv^cv  Vr. 
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described  these  mountain  people'  and 
the  work  of  the  College  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  was  a  rev- 
elation to  the  assembled  teachers. 

Much  regret  was  felt  because  no 
rooms  of  sufficient  size  to  accommo- 
date the  section  meetings  could  be 
found  in  the  city.  It  is  probable  that 
the  association  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  an  eastern  and  a  western  associa- 
tion or  Northern  Illinois,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  who  attend.  Fifteen 
hundred  visitors  are  too  large  a  number 
to  be  easily  entertained  by  a  small 
town. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Kankakee  in  April,  1905. 

The  association  added  $200  to  the. 
present  fund  for  assisting  those  stu- 
dents, who  need  it,  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  the  DeKalb  Normal  School. 


Italy. 


Maria  A.  Degani, 
holder  of  the  traveling 
scholarship  of  Maria 
Grey  Training  Col- 
lege, Brondensbury, 
London,  England,  has  made  a  report 
on  the  teaching  of  history  and  the 
mother  tongue  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Italy  that  is  full  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  ideals  and  methods  of 
education  among  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth.  A  copy  of  this  report 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  sec- 
retary of  the  college  as  above  and  en- 
closing twenty-five  cents. 

In  1866  there  were  22,000,000  of 
population  in  Italy.  Of  these  16,000,- 
000  could  neither  read  nor  write,  or  73 
per  cent.  Educationally  Italy  must  have 
been  '^Darkest  Europe/'  But  we  note 
some  requirements  of  teachers  today, 
enforced  by  law,  that  ''enlightened  Am- 


erica" has  not  yet  risen  to.  Among 
them  is  the  following : 

**No  one  is  allowed  to  teach  in  any 
school,  public  or  private,  without  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  qualifications.'' 

For  the  three  lower  grades  of  the  el- 
ementary school  he  must  hold  "the  low- 
er, certificate  of  the  normal  school." 

For  the  other  grades  "a  full  normal 
school  course." 

For  the  kindergarten,  "A  normal 
school  license  and  one  year  of  kinder- 
garten training." 

For  secondary  and  normal  schools,. 
"A  university  (degree"  or  its  equivalent. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  20th  century  Italy  will  out- 
rank America  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  provided  the  present  relative  re- 
quirements of  teachers  in  the  two  na- 
tions remain  the  same. 


There  are  some  rules 
What  Should  so  essential  that  one 
Not  Be  Taught  feels  justified  in  re- 
peating them  many 
times  for  his  own  benefit  or  for  that  of 
others.  A  single  statement  is  apt  to  be 
shed  off,  like  water  falling  on  a  duck's 
back.  Most  of  us  need  to  bathe  in  them 
if  they  shall  soak  in. 

Among  these  are  the  rules,  instinct- 
ively followed  by  good  teachers  in  all 
times,  and  recently  formulated  by  Dr. 
Frank  McMurry,  for  the  National  Su- 
perintendents' convention.  These  are 
rules  for  the  rejection  of  things  in 
teaching  which  are  often  taught  by 
those  who  feel  that,  they  must  follow 
the  text  book  without  regard  to  the 
waste  of  time  and  energy  that  may  be 
involved.    They  are  as  follows: 

"(t).  Whatever  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  a  ^\am  idallotv  to  some  real 
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need  of  life,  whether  it  is  aesthetic, 
ethical  or  utilitarian  in  the  narrow 
sense,  must  be  dropped. 

"(2)/  Whatever  is  not  reasonably 
within  the  child's  comprehension,  like- 
wise. 

"(3)-  Whatever  is  unlikely  *to  ap- 
peal to  his  interest ;  unless  it  is  posi- 
tively demanded  for  the  first  very 
weighty  reason. 

"(4).  Whatever  topics  and  details 
^Lre  so  isolated  or  irrelevant  that  they 
fail  to  be  a  part  of  any  series  or  chain 
o>f  ideas,  and  therefore  fail  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  appreciation  of  any  large 
X>oint.  This  standard,  however,  not  to 
^pply  to  the  three  R's  and  spelling  . 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  regular 
teachers*  meeting  of  every  school  sys- 
"tem  to  spend  one  or  more  sessions  in 
-<discussing  these  rules,  to  discover  just 
^vhat  should  be  rejected  from  the  regu- 
lar courses  of  study  now  pursued  in  the 
^several  grades? 


Dr.    Charles   William 
Dr.  Dabney'8     Dabney   was    inaugti- 
liuius:uratloii.     rated  President  of  the 
University  of  Cincin- 
nati on  the  1 6th  day  of  November  with 
elaborate     ceremonial.        Seventy-five 
Colleges  and  Universities  were  repre- 
sented   by    their    presidents    and    by 
one  to  six  members  of  their  faculties. 
Public  officials  of  Cincinnati  numbering 
twenty- four  were  in  attendance;  dele- 
gates from  societies  within  and  without 
the  city  representing  sixteen  organiza- 
tions ;  thirty-five  delegates  from  Public 
School  Systems  outside  the  city;  and 
eighty-nine  members  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  and  Board  of  Directors. 
The  notable  addresses  were  bv  Pres- 


ident Dabney,  and  by  President  Fin- 
ley  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  No  abstract  of  the  president's 
address  can  do  it  justice.  It  was  an 
able  and  eloquent,  and  when  adorned 
with  the  masterly  oratory  of  the 
speaker  it  was  irresistible. 

His  theme  was  Democracy  and  the 
School.  The  reader  will  learn  the  trend 
of  it  from  the  following  sentences : 

Democracy  of  all  forms  of  state  calls  most 
often  upon  a  man's  social  nature  and  gives 
it  fullest  exercise.  The  schools  train  them 
with' a  fixed  plan  and  purpose  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  democracy  and  for  that  reason  all  edu- 
cational systems  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university  should  work  together  as  one  insti- 
tution. Consider  the  democracy  as  an  edu- 
cational agency.  It  is  nearest  the  ideal  govern- 
ment the  duty  of  which  is  to  protect  and  to 
train  its  people  for  whom  it  exists.  All  men 
in  a  democracy  are  not  equal,  but  they  have 
an  equal  chance  to  become  free.  Only  where 
there  is  education  can  there  be  a  realization  of 
the  democratic  ideal.  The  ignorant  black,  the 
illiterate  white  must  be  educated  before  the 
ideal  of  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people"  can  be  realized.  The 
purpose  of  the  school  and  university  in  the 
democracy  is  to  train  its  people  to  work  hon- 
estly and  vote  intelligently.  To  this  end  free 
public  schools  under  local  self-government 
must  be  provided.  If  a  fourth  of  the  billions 
spent  in  armament  were  spent  on  education 
there  would  be  no  need  of  machines  of  de- 
struction. Men  have  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves, but  without  education,  they  have  not 
the  capacity.  The  university  trains  the  lead- 
ers, the  experts,  that  society  is  needing.  The 
university  i%  the  creature  and  the  creator  of 
democracy;  it  is  born  of  the  people  and  lives 
for  the  people.  It  is  the  school,  the  workshop, 
the  librar}",  the  beacon  of  democracy  and  every 
democratic  state  and  city  must  have  its  uni- 
versity before  it  can  realize  its  aims.  The  prob- 
lems of  public  education  are  the  problems  of 
the  university.  The  first  duty  of  the  univer- 
sity is  to  train  its  experts  to  develop  the 
schools,  so  that  men  and  women  of  our  race 
can  be  trained  to  their  fullest  and  clearest  ex- 
pression, that  there  may  be  no  individual  dis- 
cord to  mar  the  grand  symphony  of  the  glori- 
ous democracy  of  the  future. 
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The  New  School  Law 
Ohio's  New  of  Ohio  is  of  general 
School  Law  interest  in  its  provis- 
ions for  determining 
the  number  and  mode  of  election  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Ohio  broke  new  ground  in  virtually 
placing  the  schools  of  Cleveland  under 
the  control  of  one  man  as  Director. 
This,  of  course,  did  not  prove  eminently 
satisfactory,  especially  when  a  small 
partisan  politician  got  himself  chosen 
director.  The  State  legislature  under- 
took to  make  a  pretty  thorough  revision 
of  the  general  school  law  and  called  to 
their  assistance  a  number  of  the  promi- 
nent school  men  of  the  state.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  upon  the  schools 
of  the  large  cities  is  what  most  interests 
the  educational  public.  A  fairly  suc- 
cessful attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  give  the  people  of  these  cities  an 
opportunity  to  remand  the  corrupt  par- 
tisan politician  to  a  back  seat  in  the  ad- 
ministration.of  their  schools,  by  requir- 
ing all  the  members  of  the  Board  to  be 
elected  at  large.  We  have  heard  much 
to  the  conrary  of  this  but  our  own  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  is  not  in  accord 
with  those  unfavorable  criticisms. 

The  law  is  mandatory  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  **In  city  school  districts 
which  at  the  last  preceding  federal 
census  contained  a  population  of  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  persons,  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  three  members,  nor  more  than 
seven  members,  elected  at  large  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  such  city  school 
district.'' 

This  district  consists  of  the  incorpo- 
rated citv  and  territories  attached  for 


school  purposes.  The  day  of  large 
boards  in  these  cities,  elected  two  from 
each  of  an  indefinite  number  of  sub- 
districts,  has  passed.  It  is  these  mem- 
bers from  wards  controlled  by  corrupt 
political  bosses  that  have  been  the  old 
man  of  the  sea,  choking  the  life  out  of 
the  schools  in  the  large  cities.  The 
provision  by  which  nominatiorts  for 
board  members  shall  be  made,  helps 
still  further  to  keep  the  schools  out  of 
politics.  It  is  provided  that  nomina- 
tions may  be  made  by  petition  and  in 
these  large  cities  each  candidate  must 
have  a  number  of  electors  petitioning 
for  him  equal  to  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  voting  at  the  next  pre- 
ceding general  election.  If  there  were 
10,000  votes,  there  must  be  1,000  peti- 
tioners. This  will  tend  to  exclude  the 
worst  element  from  the  ticket. 

The  superintendent  is  appointed  by 
the  board  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and 
he  appoints  all  the  teachers,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. This  is  certainly  as  it  should  be. 
It  provides  also  for  the  appointment  of 
a  business  director  who  shall  be  the 
financial  and  business  executive  officer 
of  the  Board. 

There  are  other  excellent  features 
of  the  law.  The  small  cities,  towns  and 
villages  are  yet  open  to  the  baleful  con- 
trol of  the  politicians,  but  these  com- 
munities are  not  so  large  that  the  people 
cannot  unite  to  save  the  schools  from 
their  blighting  influence.  No  law  can 
save  any  community  that  has  not  spirit 
enough  to  improve  the  opportunities 
that  the  law  affords.  All  the  law  can 
give  the  people  is  opportunity  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 
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SUPPLY    OF    TEACHERS    FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
H.  A.  HoLUSTER,  University  of  Ilunois. 


In  the  earlier  days  of  high  schools 
little  thought  needed  to  be  given  to  the 
question  of  providing  teachers.  Most 
of  the  high  schools  began  by  a  gradual 
extension  upward  of  the  work  beyond 
that  of  the .  elementary  schools.  The 
strong  teacher  of  these  schools,  or  as 
frequently  occurred,  the  principal  of 
the  graded  school,  taught  the  ad- 
vanced classes.  As  the  school  grew 
and  as  the  demand  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced training  increased  other  teach- 
ers were  added.  Out  of  this  process 
gradually  grew  the  idea  of  department 
work  now  prevalent  in  our  fully  or- 
ganized high  schools. 

Even  now  we  may  find  schools  rep- 
resenting all  stages  in  this  development. 
Frequently  in  these  smaller  schools  one 
man  is  called  upon  to  teach  all  the  sub- 
jects included  in  two  or  three  grades 
of  high  school  work.  These  are  high 
schools  in  embryo.  It  is  only  with  the 
conipletely  organized  high  schools  that 
the  following  discussion  has  to  do ;  for 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  preparation 
of  one  who  is  to  carry  all  the  subjects 
in  the  high  school  curriculm  in  an  ele- 
mentary way  must  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  trained  specialist  who 
is  to  undertake  to  teach  only  one  or  at 
most  two  closely-related  subjects. 

Thus  far  the  graduates  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  have  naturally 
dropped  into  the  work  of  secondary 
teaching,  for  the  most  part,  with  no 
specially  technical  training  for  the  work 
other  than  that  incidentally  imparted 
by  the  method  of  class-room  and  lab- 
oratory in  the  higher  insitutions.    Lit- 


tle or  no  thought  has  been  given  by 
the  majority  of  these  college  trained 
people  to  the  nature,  aptitudes  and 
needs  of  the  adolescent.  Here  again  a 
sort  of  intuition  arising  out  of  a  more 
or  less  dim  conception  of  the  personal 
experiences  passed  through  at  the  cor- 
responding stage  of  the  teacher's  evo- 
lution has  to  serve  instead  of  a  training 
in  the  art  of  teaching. 

So  long  as  the  college  and,  therefore, 
high  school  courses  remained  chiefljr 
literary  there  were  enough  and  to  spare 
of  these  college  trained  people  for  all 
the  places  to  be  filled.  But  now  condi- 
tions are  greatly  altered;  and  appar- 
ently this  change  in  the  demands  of  the 
high  schools  is  destined  to  become  more 
and  more  pronounced.  The  advance- 
ment of  scientific  study  has  led  to  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  out  of  which 
has  come  a  rapid  and  varied  industrial 
development.  These  industries,  calling 
for  scientifically  trained  men  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  have  caused  the 
development  of  great  technical  schools. 
For  a  similar  cause  the  newly  organ- 
ized courses  in  colleges  designed  to 
train  men  for  business  careers  are  at- 
tracting young  men  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  As  a  result  the  number  of 
men  w^ho  are  to  prepare  for  teaching  in 
the  colleges  is  relatively  small.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation has  to  do  with  his  falling  off; 
but  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause  is 
in  the  broadening  field  for  college 
trained  men. 

The  di^culty  of  getting  enough  men 
who  are  willing  to  1t^\w  Icyt  \K^^\xNSi^ 
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in  these  new  technical  fields  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  to  organize 
faculties  for  such  institutions.  In  a 
similiar  manner  the  shortage  of  teach- 
ers of  the  sciences  and  of  business 
courses  for  high  schools  is  noticeable. 
The  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
influence  of  the  direct  contact  of  the 
student  with  men  and  with  work  which 
point  the  way  directly  to  higher  com- 
pensations and  easier  ways  to  success 

•  than  the  precarious  work  of  the  poorly 
paid  teacher.  The  greater  demand  put 
upon  the  secondary  schools  in  adequa- 
tely fitting  students  for  these  new  col- 
lege and  university  courses  makes  the 
demand  for  teachers  of  science  impera- 
tive. By  the  nature  of  the  case  this 
field  has  been  thus  far  largely  supplied 
by  men.  In  fact,  it  can  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  demand  is  still  some- 
what insistently  for  men  teachers  for 
the  high  school  science  work.  This 
leaves  the  supply  of  teachers  of  lan- 
guages, literature  and  history  rela- 
tively larger  because  of  the  drift  of 
young  women  toward  these  fields  as 
most  readily  opening  to  them.  But 
even  here  there  is,  at  present,  no  indi- 
cation of  a  surfeit  of  those  really  prom- 
ising as  teachers. 

The  search  for  well  trained  and  well 
tried     teachers    by    the    larger    and 

.  stronger  secondary  schools  is  intensi- 
fied by  the  new  demands  which  the 
changed  conditions  above  referred  to 
put  upon  them.  They  are  no  longer 
satisfied  to  entrust  the  work  of  teach- 
ing to  those  who  are  poorly  prepared 
for  the  task  either  in  scholarship  or 
experience.  They  demand  teachers 
whose  academic  training  is  beyond 
question  and  who  have  already  proven 

successful  in  a  smaller  field. 


The  advantages  of  a  larger  ta 
wealth  makes  it  possible  for 
stronger  schools  to  pay  laigjer  sa 
than  their  weaker  neighbors.  A 
plan  of  operating  these  succ 
schools  seems  to  make  no  provisic 
the  training  of  novices,  no  mattei 
gifted  or  promising,  they  argue  t 
is  cheaper  to  pay  for  an  assurec 
cess  than  to  carry  the  risk  at  a 
rate. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  wisdom  am 
of  our  stronger  supervising  prin 
can  not  be  utilized  more  in  the 
ing  of  those  beginning  to  teach, 
is  now    most  of    the    untried   nt 
from  colleges  and  universities  bej 
the  smaller  high  schools.     They 
come  under  the  supervision  of 
lacking  in  experience  and  whose 
is  so  fully  occupied  in  the .  wo 
teaching   that  little   attention  a 
given  to  the  beginners.     As  a 
there  are  many  failures,  and  sotm 
might  become  very  useful  as  tec 
drop  out  because  of  the   discoi 
ments. 

This  condition  of  things  mak< 
smaller  schools  more  unstable 
they  would  otherwise  be,  and  thus 
to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  in^ 
ities  in  secondary  education. 

The   writer   sees   in   the   cond 
just  set  forth  a  strong  and  ins 
demand  for  more  adequate  traini 
those  who  are  to  teach  in  our 
high   schools.      It   is   true   that 
good    teachers    develop    without 
professional  training;   but  it  is  e 
true  that  not  enough  can  be  pro 
in    this    way.      Most    of    the    n 
schools  make  no  pretense  at  prej 
teachers  for  high  school  work, 
they  can  not  do  because  the  aca 
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courses  they  offer  got  little,  if  any,  be- 
yond  the  stronger  secondary  schools. 
*   if  any  of  their  graduates,  however,  find 
their  way  to  the  high  schools;   and  of 
these  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  are 
usually  better  instructors  to  the  limit 
of  their  knowledge  than  those  not  hav- 
ing- this  professional  training.    But  the 
shallowness  and  insufficiency  of  their 
scholarship  is  bound  to  appear  as  con- 
trasted with  the  college  trained  teacher. 
Other  things  equal,  the  best  teaching 
seems  to  come  from  those  who  com- 
bine   a  normal  school   and  university 
training,  although  it  does  not  follow 
that    this  is  the  best  way  to  prepare 
hig-h.  school  teachers. 

This  influx  of  teachers  from  the  n.or- 
^^^3.1  schools,  representing  a  lower  ex- 
I>^ricliture  of  time  and  money  in  pre- 
P3.r^.tion  is  another  cause  for  low  pay 
^^  In-igh  schools  and  a  consequent  check 
^Pon  those  of  university  training  who 
*^igrht  otherwise  teach. 

Tr^he  comparatively  low  pay  in  ruraj 
^'^ci  graded  elementary  schools  leads- 
^^^  normal  trained  teachers  to  seek  the 
^^t:t:er  paid  high  school  positions.  Were 
th^  conditions  right  in  the  elementary 
^^WckdIs  the  normal  schools  could 
^^^►Tcely  supply  the  demand  there. 

^he  remedy  of^  all  these  matters  is 
^^t  to  be  had  through  the  development 
^5    a  spirit  of  antagonism  among  nor- 
^"^al  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
^^t  rather  in  a  strong  cooperative  ef- 
fort toward  the  betterment  of  existing 
Conditions  through  the  development  of 
^  more  enlightened  public  sentiment  as 
to  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  the  de- 
mands for  the  better  training  of  teach- 
ers.     It   certainly    is   evident   enough 
that  the  combined  efforts   of  all   are 
needed  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the 


general   forward  movement   in  other 
fields. 

It  appears  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  professional  training  of  secondary 
teachers.  Our  college  and  university 
graduates  should  enter  the  school  room ' 
not  with  less  scholarship,  but  combin- 
ing with  their  scholarship  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  psychology,  espe- 
cially as  applied  to  teaching  and  as  re- 
lated to  the  period  of  adolescence  5  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  facts  and 
traditions  as  to  educational  processes 
and  the  business  side  of  teaching;  and, 
if  possible,  some  actual  teaching  ex- 
perience, under  close  and  sympathetic 
supervision,  to  be  gained  either  in  a 
practice  school  or  by  serving  a  cadet- 
ship  in  some  regular  high  school. 

Some  argue  that  this  preparation 
should  be  given  by  the  normal  schools 
of  the  state;  that  these  are  the  teach- 
ers' professional  schools  and  should 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all. 

Such  schools  have  been  provided  at 
Albany,  New  York,  and  at  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan.  In  these  schools  a  regular 
collegiate  training  is  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  normal  training.  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri,  is  also  approaching  the 
same  type,  while  a  number  of  normal 
schools  offer  courses  intended  for  high 
school  teachers,  but  not  with  full  col- 
legiate courses. 

To  the  writer  this  method  seems 
cumbersome,  if  it  is  to  apply  to  all  nor- 
mal schools.  The  legitimate  and  chief 
field  of  these  schools  is,  and  must  be, 
the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
To  undertake  to  graft  on  to  these 
schools  a  collegiate  course  to  meet  the 
needs  oi  lV\e  corcv^^x^\AN^^  \^^i^  ^^^^ 
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will  do  secondary  work,  is  to  weaken 
their  efficiency  in  both  capacities. 

The  better  plan,  if  any  is  to  be 
adopted  in  connection  with  nonnal 
schools,  would  seem  to  be  the  plan  re- 
ferred to,  in  .use  in  New  York  and 
Michigan,  where  this  training  of  sec- 
ondary teachers  is  assigned  to  one  of  a 
group  of  normal  schools. 

Others  favor  the  Universities,  as  al- 
ready embodying  the  various  depart- 
ments for  collegiate  training,  as  the 
most  fitting  place  for  the  training  of 
secondary  school  teachers.  To  this  end 
a  school  of  education,  presided  over  by 
a  dean,  and  regularly  organized  for  the 
work  with  a  suitable  building  and 
equipment,  is  the  feature  most  in  favor. 
This  condition  of  things  is  already  ex- 
emplified in  such  organizations  as  the 
Teachers*  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  School  of  Education  of 
Chicago  University.  Seemingly  such 
a  scheme  furnishes  an  ideal  plan  for 
the  technical  training  of  those  who  are 
to  supervise,  or  to  teach  in  high  schools. 
The  university  of  the  state,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, may  well  crown  its  usefulness  to 
the  state  by  making  such  provision  for 
the  training  of  those  who  are  to  teach 
in  our  great  and  rapidly  growing  sec- 
ondary schools. 

If  it  is  right  for  the  state  universi- 
ties to  train  engineers,  scientists,  law- 
yers, physicians,  agriculturists,  it  is 
certainly  right,  and  pre-eminently  so, 
that  they  should  provide  as  amply  for 
the  training  of  those  who  are  to  pre- 
pare the  youth  for  the  work  of  the  un- 
iversity. Still  more  emphatically  does 
the  argument  hold  in  reference  to  the 
jQ^reat  majority  who  will  never  get  be- 


yond the  high  school  in  their  formal 
education. 

-Pending  some  such  solution  as  has 
here  been  suggested,  might  it  not  be 
possible,  by  a  \visely  directed  system 
of  cadetship,  to  utilize  the  better  or- 
ganized high  schools  for  the  experi- 
mental training  of  secondary  teachers? 
Such  a  scheme  would  no  doubt  remain 
a  m^re  make-shift;  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  more  regular  provision  by  the 
state  it  might  better  the  present  condi- 
tions. 

Meantime  the  problem  of  salaries, 
and  the  consequent  diminishing  num- 
ber of  those  who  seek  to  teach  would 
still  remain.    This  is  a  matter  to  be  ad- 
justed   only    through    an    enlightened 
public  sentiment.    Surely  all  thoughtful 
people,   when   their  attention   is   once 
called  to  it,  must  realize  that  the  de- 
mands   upon    our   public   schools    arfe- 
more  urgent  than  ever  before  in  theii^ 
history.    It  will  never  do,  therefore,  t(^ 
adopt  a  policy  of  temporizing  nor  to 
•permit    a    short-sighted    economy    t^ 
hamper  the  work  of  the  schools.  Ther^ 
are  certain  other  large  groups  of  fig^ 
ures  to  be  studied  along  with  aggre- 
gate assessments  for  educational  pur- 
poses before  complaining  of  the  bur- 
den of  school  taxes. 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  show 
the  average  intelligent  citizen  that  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  education  does 
not  increase  absolutely  the  sum  total  of 
the  cost  of  living  and  maintaining  our 
complex  social  system.  It  does  mean 
the  transfer  of  expenditures  to  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  and  that,  too,  to  one 
which  is  more  highly  conducive  to  the 
general  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
social  group. 
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ON  TEACHING  ENGLIvSH  GRAMMAR. 
George  P.  Brown. 


.Repeated  observations  of  teaching 
the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
ools  are  continually  deepening  the 
viction  that  the  teaching  of  gram- 
r  in  these  grades  will  not  be  justi- 
l  until  the  mental  attitude  of  teacher 
I  pupil  toward  the  subject  is  radi- 
y  changed. 

[Colonel  Parker  advocated  the  burn- 
of  all  the  grammars,  and  the  teach- 
of  Northern  Illinois  are  now  lead- 
a  movement  for  raising  funds  to 
ct  a  monument  to  his  memory  for 
t  and  other  "heresies"  which  he 
sisted  in  preaching  until  these  here- 
I  have  received  the  stamp  of  ortho- 
:y.  Professor  Payne,  of  Michigan 
iver'sity,  sought  to  justify  the  teach- 
of  English  grammar  by  the  habit 
close  discrimination  and  accurate 
>sification  which .  resulted  from  the 
dy.  No  one  has  tried  to  justify  it 
the  pupils'  mastery  of  good  English 
s  obtained.  "The  better  the  gram- 
rian  the  poorer  his  English''  was  the 
rimon  verdict  when  his  grammatical 
)wledge  was  compared  with  his  per- 
mance. 

Phis  suggests  again,  what  has  been 
often  affirmed,  that  the  habit  of  us- 
good  English  comes  from  the  per- 
ent  use  of  it  and  not  from  learning 
ss  about  it.  The  rules  are  only  the 
mulation  in  words  of  the  practice  of 
se  who  use  the  language  most  fitt- 
ly.  They  are  valuable  as  standards 
which  one  shall  test  his  speech  when 
doubt,  but  speaking  by  rule  is  a 
y  mechanical  and  uninteresting  per- 


formance, even  when  one  has  trained 
himself  to  do  it. 

Teaching  English  grammar,  and 
training  in  the  right  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  are  two  distinct,  though 
closely  related,  processes  that  seek 
quite  different  ends.  The  training  in 
the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  must 
precede  by  some  years  the  systematic 
study  of  its  grammar.  This  is  but  say- 
ing that  the  practice  of  an  art  must 
precede  the  study  of  the  science  of  that 
art. 

In  the  practice  of  the  art  of  language 
the  young  learner's  attention  must  be 
focused  more  upon  zvhat  is  expressed 
or  isi,  to  be  stated,  than  upon  the  m- 
strument — the  word-symbols — used  in 
stating  it.  In  every  life  experience  of 
the  child,  from  learning  to  walk  and 
talk  to  the  time  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  reflection,  his  attention  is  focused 
upon  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  only  in- 
cidentally upon  the  way  of  doing  it. 
Imitation,  the  supreme  learning  in- 
stinct of  the  young  child,  is  relied  upon 
for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  "way." 
Hence  the  need  of  such  a  language  en- 
vironment, or  "atmosphere,"  as  shall 
furnish  correct  models  for  imitation. 
Of  course  the  school  must  be  such  an 
environment  where  much  attention 
must  be  given  to  following  correct 
models,  when  the  home  environment 
has  furnished  incorrect  ones.  This  de- 
mands, during  the  early  years  of  school 
life  much,  very  much,  talking  by  the 
pupils  with  the  teacher,  and  with  their 
fellows  vmd^T  \\\^  X^^lOcv^x'^  ^n^>  "^^^ 
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very  much  telling  by  the  pupil  of  those 
things  that  he  is  interested  in  telling. 
What  he  is  interested  in  telling  will  be- 
come, as  the  work  goes  oh,  more  and 
more  worth  the  telling  in  the  opinion 
of  all,  as  their  experience  grows 
and  their  horizon  widens.  This  widen- 
ing of  the  child's  mental  horizon  calls 
for  reading  and  conversation  between 

•  teacher  and  children  of  matter  filled 
with  images  of  things  familiar  to  the 
children,  or  so  nearly  like  them  that 
their  imaginations  will  readily  con- 
struct images  of  them.  For  this,  prac- 
tice at  the  beginning  the  story  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  told  in  language  familiar 

^  to  the  children,  and  similar  stories, 
have  a  perennial  interest.  They  enter 
into  all  of  Robinson's  feelings  and  un- 
dertakings and  their  life  horizon  en- 
larges with  his  progress  in  making  for 
himself  an  island  home.  So  of  the 
other  books  most  profitable  for  young 
children.  Then  there  is  the  script  form 
of  language  which  children  (unfor- 
tunately, perhaps)  now  begin  to  use 
even  in  the  first  year,  as  a  way  of  tel- 
ling about  things. 

If  one  would  know  what  seems 
easily  attainable  in  schools  where  the 
children  have  the  best  homes,  some  of 
the  schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will 
show  it.  A  large  part  of  the  language 
training  in  the  four  lowest  grades  in 
most  places,  seems  to  the  writer  to 
show  too  great  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  secure  a  perfect  form  of 
written  statements  before  the  child  has 
attained  power  to  tell  anything  that  is 
of  his  own  initiative:  even  before  he 
has  anything  in  his  mind  that  he  wishes 
to  tell.  Our  teachers  of  language  in 
primary  schools  have  not  yet  learned 

to  wait  until  the  child  has  had  suffi- 


cient experience  and  practice  in  think- 
ing and  talking  about  educative  things, 
before  they  begin  to  hold  them  to  ac- 
curate forms  of  writing  ^bout  them^ 
The  result  is  shown  in  much  of  the 
primvy  work  in  the  Educational  Ex- 
hibit at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
where  what  the  child  writes  for  the 
most  part  is  not  his  own,  but  is  what 
each  child,  the  other  children,  and  the 
teacher  have  together  contributed  ta 
both  the  thought  and  the  form.  Then, 
of  course,  each  paper  written  is  like 
every  other  paper  in  both  matter  and 
form.  There  is  little  in  most  of  those 
sent  to  the  Exhibit  to  show  that  there 
was  any  individual  initiative  in  either 
content  or  form.  That  must  be  all  ex- 
punged if  some  child  had  chanced  ta 
contribute  any,  and  no  individual  pro- 
duct is  shown ;  only  the  general.  There 
were  individual  exceptions  and  prob- 
ably the  most  marked  of  these  .among 
the  large  cities  was  Cleveland.  The 
"uncorrected''  work  of  a  few  schools 
in  the  best  portion  of  that  city  shows 
that  it  is  no  idle  dream  that  children 
can  be  led  to  take  the  initiative  from 
the  first  in  their  language  creations, 
just  as  they  do  out  of  school,  in  their 
work  and  play.  The  schools  have  been 
in  error  from  their  beginning  in  not' 
recognizing  that  the  evolution  of  the 
race  is  repeated  in  most  of  its  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  growth  of  the  child. 
When  the  school  advances  from  the- 
training  of  the  child  in  the  correct  and" 
ready  use  of  language  as  an  instrument 
of  expression  of  his  psychical  experi- 
ences, to  the  re-creation  for  himself  of 
the  laws  that  are  involved  in  the  art 
that  he  has  been  learning,  we  have 
reached  a  very  different  phase  of  Ian* 
guage  study.     As  we  have  said  many^ 
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times,  this  requires  that  he  change  his 
attitude  toward  the  subject  and  study 
the  dependence  of  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence upon  the  nature  of  the  thought  to 
be  expressed.     In  grammar  we  study, 
the    science   of  sentence   construction, 
which  is  an  outgrowth  from  and  an 
accompaniment  of  the  development  of 
>ne's  processes  of  thinking.  This  study 
rannot  be  pursued  with  much  assur- 
Lnce  of  success  before  the  learner  has 
ittained  to  some  considerable  power  to 
eason. 

It  requires  that  ideas  and  thoughts 
►liall  not  be  confounded  with  zvords, 
>hrases  and  sentences,  but  that  the  lat- 
^r  shall  be  seen  as  merely  verbal  signs 
>f  the  former.  These  signs  are  needed 
>nly  when  we  have  ideas  and  thoughts 
Arhich  we  wish  to  embody  in  external 
Forms  which  are  familiar  to  others. 
Xhese  forms  are  words,  phrases,  and 
sentences.  While  it  is  true  that  in  us- 
ing language  we  do  not  consciously 
liiscriminate  betwen  idea  and  word,  ex- 
:rept  where  we  make  a  careful  choice  of 
words,  it  is  also  true  that  in  studying 
the  science  of  sentence  construction  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  zvord, 
vrhich  is  an  arbitrary  sign,  and  the  idea, 
^vhich  is  a  conscious  state  of  the  mind. 
As  there  could  be  no  science  of 
IBotany  without  the  recognition  of  a. 
plant  energy  that  gives  expression  to 
itself  in  the  myriad  forms  of  plant  life, 
so  in  the  science  of  grammar,  there 
must  be  a  recognition  of  mind  energy 
that  gives  expression  to  itself  in  the 
many  forms  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
will,  that  constitute  psychical  life. 

But  in  the  study  of  Botany,  both  the 
energy  and  its  expression  is  viewed  as 
something  external  to  the  self,  while  in 
studying  one's  own  forms  of  speech  he 


must  account  for  them  by  referring  to 
the  ideas  and  thoughts  in  his  oAyn  mind 
which  he  uses  them  to  express. 

It  is  this  subjective  observation  by 
the  child  of  his  own  ideas  and  their 
groupings  into  judgments,  in  order 
that  he  may  understand  the  significance 
of  the  language  forms  he  and  others 
use,  that  makes  grammar,  especially 
English  grammar,  so  difficult  a  study 
for  the  young.  It  is,  as  has  been 
many  times  repeated,  the  only  branch 
in  the  course  of  elementary  schools 
which  calls  for  this  subjective  observa- 
tion of  the  mind's  own  acts.  In  it  he 
looks  upon  his  own  mental  processes  as 
though  they  were  objective  to  himself 
and  so  makes  the  self  his  object  of 
study.  The  grammar  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  devoted  largely  to  the  study 
of  inflections  to  show  the  grammatical 
relation  of  the  words. 

While  observing  some  teaching  in 
an  eighth  grade  recently,  in  which  the 
teacher  was  trying  to  get  statements 
from  the  class  which  could  be  received 
as  correct,  concerning  the  use  of 
"shall"  and  of  "will"  in  English  com- 
position, the  observer  felt  that  the 
pupils  were  thinking  much  more  of 
what  was  said  about  it  in  the  book,  and 
of  repeating  its  statements  accurately, 
than  of  what  would  be  going  on  in 
their  own  minds  when  they  were  us- 
ing these  words  intelligently  to  express 
their  thoughts.  It  seemed  to  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  show  how  man  con- 
structed the  language  at  one  stage  of 
the  growth  of  the  English  tongue. 

Originally  "shall"  was  a  word  de- 
noting duty,  obligation,  debt.  For  one 
to  say  "I  shall  go"  was  to  declare  his 
duty  to  go,  and  the  way  of  saying  it  was 
"I  shall  to  go."    We  now  sa^,  "I  c^x^V 
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to  go/'  meaning  the  same  thing.  To 
say  **You  shall  to  go"  was  to  declare 
that  the  person  spoken  to  was  in  duty 
bound  to  go.  To  avoid  this  seeming 
discourtesy,  or  implied  reproof,  the 
speaker  would  say  **You  will  to  go"  in 
which  the  speaker  merely  says  that  to 
go  is  your  will.  This  was  a  more  re- 
spectful mode  of  address  because  it  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  voluntary  will  of 
the  person  addressed  to  go,  saying 
nothing  of  his  duty  in  the  case.  It 
simply  affirmed  that  he  willed  to  do 
w^hat  was  due.  When  one  said  **I  will 
to  go''  he  simply  affirmed  the  same 
thing  of  himself  without  implying  any 
duty  in  the  matter.  In  every  case, 
whether  of  the  first  person,  or  the  sec- 
ond, or  the  third,  it  was  declared  that 
it  was  the  person's  will  to  go.  Now 
when  these  principal  verbs  '^shall"  and 
"will"  came  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
express  future  time  they  did  not  lose 
their  original  meaning,  but  politeness 
required  that  while  the  speaker  might 
affirm  it  to  be  his  own  duty  to  go  he 
must  not  assume  to  decide  what  was 
the  duty  of  another.  Thus  it  carne 
about  that  shall  was  used  for  the  first 
person  while  zvill  was  used  for  the  sec- 
ond and  third.  But  when  the  speaker 
w'ished  to  emphasize  his  own  determin- 
ation in  the  matter,  he  would  use  will 
in  speaking  of  himself  and  shall  in  ex- 
pressing his  determination  that  those 
to  whom  or  of  whom  he  spoke  should 
do  what  was  ordered. 

This    brief    historv    of    the    matter 


would  so  fix  the  meanings  of  these 
auxiliaries  that  a  moment's  reflection 
would  reveal  to  the  learner  what  is  the 
proper  form  in  every  case  when  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 
known.     . 

In  like  manner  the  way  in  which 
these  auxiliaries  are  used  in  printed 
discourse  in  any  given  instance  will 
show  the  meaning  the  author  intended 
to  convey. 

Now  this  seems  all  simple  and  easy 
enough,  and  yet  there  are  painstaking 
teachers  who  will  consume  the  recita- 
tion and  study  time  in  grammar  for  one 
week  in  trying  to  get  the  pupils  to  tell 
when  to  use  shall  and  when  to  use  will 
with  unfailing  accuracy.  They  are 
simply  learning  to  group  words  in  a 
prescribed  order  without  having  suffi- 
cient meaning  to  guide  them.  If  the 
matter  had  been  approached  from  the 
meaning  side  with  a  little  history 
thrown  in  to  account  for  the  form  now 
used,  a  single  recitation  hour  would 
make  it  all  plain  and  an  occasional  inci- 
dental reference  as  the  uses  of  shall 
and  will  came  up  in  the  work,  would 
ultimately  fix  it  in  the  mind. 

This  would  be  particularly  true,  if 
from  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Ian — 

guage  the  child,  had  always   worked 

from  the  thought  to  the  form,  in  every — 
thing  he  did. 

In    another    article    the    matter    ofii 
learning  definitions  in  grammar  will 
considered. 
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THE  CLASS  RECITATION. 


The  class  recitation  is  properly  re- 
g-arded  as  both  the  goal  and  the  starting 
point  of  most  of  the  intellectual  activi- 
ties of  the  school.      Toward  it  all  con- 
Ar^erge   and    from   it   they   prpceed   on 
*t:lieir  round  of  effort  which  is  to  be 
jxidged  by  the  recitation  of  the  next 
day.      So    central    and    governing    a 
I>eriod  is  worthy  of  a  careful  analytic 
.SLTid  synthetic  study  by  every  teacher; 
^3i.nalytic,  to  discover  the  varied  forms 
<zz>i  the  activity  within  it,  and  synthetic 
ito  unite  it  with  all  the  other  efforts 
<:^f  the  school  and  with  life  elsew^here.  It 
is  upon  the  recitation  that  the  learner 
:«r-nust  chiefly  depend  for  inspiration  and 
^^lidance  in  creating  anew  for  himself 
the    knowledge    that    constitutes    the  ^ 
^vvarp  and  woof  of  our  present  intellec- 
tual life.     As  is  the  recitation  so  is 
"the  school  in  these  respects. 

There  are  conditions 
that  must  be  met  if  the 
recitation   period    shall 
successfully  perform  its 
function.  Some  of  these 
^re  physical ;  others  are  psychical.    Of 
"^he  physical  conditions  some  are  essen- 
tial. 

First,  the  school  house  must  be 
Comfortable.  This  requirement  in- 
cludes more  than  many  people  suppose. 
Inhere  is  no  community  that  seriously 
c^bjects  to  supplying  the  children  with 
F^liysical  comforts,  but  ideals  of  com- 
fort vary.  The  conditions  of  comfort 
iri  the  school  are  not  the  same  as  in 
tilie  home,  where  the  children  are  free 
to  change  location  and  attitude.  To 
1^^  properly  warmed  the  temperature  in 
^11  parts  of  the  school  room  must  be 
t:he  same.    This  requires  effective  ven- 


■t'8  Physical 
Conditions. 


tilation  as  w^ell  as  sufficient  heat.  The 
ventilation  is  faulty  unless  there  is  a 
constant  ingress  of  pure  air  with  a  cor- 
responding egress  of  the  air  that  has 
been  used.  To  eat  food  that  has  once* 
been  masticated,  or  bathe  in  water  in 
which  others  have  bathed,  would  be  un- 
endurable to  many  people  who  will 
breath  the  air  that  others  have  breathed 
without  protest.  Yet  the  last  is  more 
dangerous  to  health  than  the  other  two. 
In  breathing  -air  the  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed. It  is  the  oxygen  that  keeps  the 
blood  pure  and  w^arms  the  body.  Air 
poor  in  oxygen  causes  the  temperature 
of  the  body  to  fail.  Children  in  the 
school  room  may  feel  cold  for  this  rea- 
son, even  when  the  thermometer  shows 
70  degrees  or  more  of  heat.  Let  in  the 
pure  air  and  though  the  temperature 
of  the  room  may  fall  the  heat  of  the 
body  will  rise. 

Vitiated  air  w'ill  not  purify  the  blood. 
Impure  blood  does  not  nourish  the  • 
brain-cells  by  repairing  the  worn  out 
tissues  and  burning  up  the  garbage.  By 
it  the  children  are  made  unfit,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired of  them.  All  become  restless 
and  irritable  and  discord  reigns  because 
the  peace-maker,  oxygen,  is  withdrawn. 
A  stupefying  gas  (carbon  dioxide) 
fills  the  air.  It  does  not  poison,  as 
many  suppose,  but  it  produces  the  feel- 
ing of  suffocation  together  with  a  sen- 
sation of  dullness  that  is  caused  by  un- 
oxygenized  blood.  Bad  air  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  school  and  yet  it  is 
often  tolerated  when  less  dangerous 
foes  are  strenuously  resisted.  Blood 
that  carries  an  abundance  of  oxygen  in 
its  corpwscWSk  \s»  Tv^^^^s^T^  \.c^  "^^  ^'v^-^- 
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ous  action  of  the  brain-cells.  These 
sensitive  organs  require  that  they  be 
kept  clean  of  the  worn  out  particles  re- 
sulting from  their  activity.  The  oxy- 
gen burns  up  this  dead  matter  and  the 
nutrition  in  the  blood  repairs  the  waste. 
The  waste,  cleansing,  and  repair  go  on 
rapidly  while  the  brain-cells  are  at 
work.  There  is  as  marked  a  difference 
between  the  amount  of  blood  used  by 
the  brain  when  active  and  when  at  rest, 
as  there  is  in  the  use  and  rest  of  the 
muscles,  or  of  any  other  organ  of  the 
body. 

Physical  comfort  demands  an  ade- 
quate amount  and  proper  distribution 
uf  light  as  well  as  of  heat.  The  eye  is 
the  sense-organ  in  constant  use  in  the 
school.  Bad  distribution  of  light,  or 
too  little  of  it,  overtaxes  the -muscles 
of  accommodation  in  the  eye  and  ini- 
tiates disease  or  deformity.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  young  children  whose 
optical  muscles  have  not  yet  developed 
into  a  normal  condition.  It  should  be 
ever  borne  in  mind  that  the  demands  of 
the  school-room  call  for  an  exercise  of 
the  eye  quite  different  from  that  called 
for  at  home  and  out  of  doors.  The 
child  has  as  yet  no  inherited  adjust- 
ment to  these  new  conditions.  It  was 
only  a  few  generations  ago  that  the 
modern  school  came  into  existence.  The 
child  now  spends  several  hours  each  day 
on  work  that  is  so  close  to  the  eye  that 
the  rays  of  light  emanating  from  it  are 
divergent  intsead  of  parallel.  Outside 
the  school  room,  the  rays  of  light  are 
chiefly  parallel,  as  the  optician  defines 
parallel  rays.  The  normal  environ- 
ment in  which  the  organ  of  sight  ma- 
tures is  these  parallel  rays.  Let,  now, 
the  work  of  the  school  demand  hours 


per  day  of  use  of  the  eyes  upor 
objects,  and  the  tendency  will  1 
ward  short-sighted  vision.  1a 
child  work  in  dark  rooms,  or  in 
where  he  works  altelrnately  in 
and  shade,  and  there  is  an  abn 
strain  upon  the  muscles  of  accomi 
tion  to  properly  focus  the  images 
the  retina.  This  increases  this 
sighted  tendency.  The  muscles 
commodation  harden  to  the  r^ 
ments  of  short  distances.  An  a 
ance  of  light,  well  distributed,  w 
sen  this  tendency. 

The  change  in  the  instruction  1 
coming  into  our  primary  schoc 
which  there  is  less  demand  foi 
sighted  work,  will  also  help  to  pr 
the  normal  function  of  the  eyes 
over  strain  of  these  muscles  pn 
physical  discomfort  that  is  not 
able  to  the  purposes  of  the  school 

The  school  does  not  work  towj 
impairment  of  the  hearing  as  it  d 
the  sight,  but  not  infrequently  th( 
is  from  birth  deficient  in  this  sens 
does  not  know  it  himself,  and 
times  his  parents  have  not  discove 
They  think  him  dull  or  inatt< 
when  the  truth  is  that  he  does  nol 
This  is  something  for  the  teacl 
discover.  Sometimes  there  is  2 
cumulation  of  secretions  upon  th 
drum  that  may  be  easily  remove 
the  organ  is  defective,  all  ths 
teacher  can  do  is  to  give  the  c 
place  in  the  school  room  that  is 
favorable  for  hearing  and  temp< 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  If  he 
for  the  child  he  will  treat  him 
proper  consideration. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  t< 
should  test  each  child  for  h< 
and  for  sight  by  the  simple  test 
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nished  without  charge  on  apphcation 
\yy  every  competent  occuHst  and  aiirist. 
Those  whose  organs  are  clearly  ab- 
riormal  should  be  reported  to  their  par- 
rents  with  the  suggestion  that  they  seek 
pr-o  Sessional  advice. 

rhjrsical  comfort  demands  that  there 
shstll  be  not  only  pure  air,  and  a  gen- 
ct-slI  diffusion  of  adequate  light  and  heat 
in     the  school  room,  but  that  the  seat- 
ing" shall  be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
pupils.     The  manufacturers  of  school 
seo.ts  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
matter  for  years.    Seats  are  made  that 
XV ill  fit  school  children  of  all  grades, 
or    that  can  be  adjusted  to  children  of 
different  sizes  in  the  same  grade.    The 
school  authorities  have  only  to  choose 
the     proper    sizes    for    the    particular 
school  and  see  that  the  child's  seat  and 
desk    are   the   proper   distance   apart. 
''^his  latter  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
fornier.    The  children's  feet  must  rest 
upon  the  floor  and  the  desk  must  not 
^   So  high  as  to  cause  a  lateral  curvi- 
ture  of  the  spine  when  the  pupil  is  at 
^orlc ;  nor  so  low  as  to  cause  an  abnor- 
'^^l   drooping  forward  of  the  shoulders. 
^'^    CDur  large  centers  of  population  all 
these  things  are  now  duly  considered, 
^^t:    in  villages  and  rural  districts  too 
kittle  attention  is  given  to  them  in  very 
nna^ny  instances.     School  boards  and 
Parents  compare  the  comforts  of  the 
^^ociem  school  with  the  discomforts  of 
^He    school   rooms   in   their   childhood 
"^^'Jthout  considering  the  more  rigid  re- 
quirements of  the  modern   school   in 
'^^.tters  of  order  and  quiet.     It  is  not 
^^^y    for  children  to  remain  quiet  un- 
^^^   the  most  favorable  physical  condi- 
'^ns.    If  those  conditions  are  unfavor- 
*^   it  is  practically  impossible  without 
^^^irnent  to  both  body  and  mind.  The 


one  becomes  warped  and  the  other 
soured.  Physical  activity  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  normal  growth  of  a 
child.  Nature  has  established  this  law, 
and  it  cannot  be  violated  with  im- 
punity. 

Another  element  in  the  physical  en- 
vironment that  has  been  disregarded 
until  recently  in  all  elementary  schools, 
and  is  now  too  much  neglected  in  most 
of  them,  is  a  proper  regard  for  beauty. 
Generations  of  puritanical  education 
in  our  colonial  and  early  national  period 
fixed  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  New  England  and  Pennsyl- 
vania that  beauty  had  an  immoral  in- 
fluence upon  mankind.  The  most  pow- 
erful ethical  influence  in  this  early 
period  was  that  of  the  Puritans,  who 
had  learned  to  associate  the  evil  prac- 
tices of  their  oppressors  in  the  state, 
the  church,  and  in  society  in  general, 
with  the  beauty  which  they  cultivated. 
Plainness  in  speech,  in  dress,  in  man- 
ners, in  architecture  and  home  decora- 
tions were  held  to  be  religious  duties 
with  most  of  them,  especially  with  the 
Friends.  The  beautiful  in  art  was  con- 
sidered a  powerful  factor  in  corrupting 
the  heart. 

Beauty  of  soul  was  believed  to  be  en- 
hanced by  high  thinking  and  plain  liv- 
ing. Ugliness  showed  itself  in  thepublic 
schools — a  New  England  establish- 
ment— at  their  beginning,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  economic  reasons  long  after 
the  beautiful  in  art  had  been  re-estab- 
lished in  the  churches  and  in  social 
life.  This  influence  was  active  long 
after  the  rigid  enforcement  of  its  re- 
quirements ceased. 

The  new  education  calls  for  beauty 
of  form,  as  well  as  beauty  of  soul,  as  an 
influence  in  the  education  of  the  child. 
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Not  so  important  as  the  latter,  but  im- 
portant. The  appreciation  of  this  value 
is  growing  rapidly  among  the  people. 
The  teachers  have  done  much  to  stim- 
ulate its  growth.  For  some  years  the 
public  ^hool  house  has  been  one  of  the 
most  imposing  buildings  in  the  town  or 
village.  The  rural  districts  are  con- 
solidating and  erecting  union  school 
buildings  where  graded  schools  equal 
to  those  in  the  cities  are  being  taught. 
No  modern  school  building  is  now 
thought  to  be  complete  whose  internal 
decorations  do  not  excel  the  beauty  of 
its  architecture.  Its  frescoed  walls,  the 
copies  of  pictures  by  eminent  artists, 
the  house  plants  cared  for  by  the  child- 
ren, the  green  lawns  and  beds  of  flow- 
ers that  make  the  school  yard. a  thing 


of  beauty  are  all  silent  influence! 
erful  as  the  still  small  voice,  in  a 
ing  a  harmonious  response  in  the 
of  the  children.  When  we  C( 
that  it  is  the  environment  that  ec 
the  child,  who  can  measure  the 
iveness  of  beauty  in  these  sur 
ings  in  moulding  the  sensibilities 
young?  The  ideal  school  must  1 
its  surroundings  what  will  cultiv 
feeling  for  beauty  as  well  as  th< 
lect  and  the  moral  will.  The  id 
man  being  is  a  well  balanced  tri 
knowledge,  morality  and  l)eaut] 
whose  interests  are  limited  to  or 
of  these  is  even  less  than  one-thi: 
man,  for  it  is  only  by  the  aid 
other  two  that  he  can  become  a 
in  any  one. 


ONE  WAY  TO  TEACH  A  POEM. 


ESTHER   WHITE^  HIGHLAND  PARK. 


(The  following  is  suggestive  of  a  method 
that  may  interest  teachers  of  English  above 
the  primary  school.  The  point  of  general  in- 
terest is  that  the  class  shall  first  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  story  before  be- 
ginning a  study  in  detail  of  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture. This  criticism  has  been  made  upon  the 
study  of  literature  in  the  high  schools  for 
years  with  no  appreciable  effect  where  it  is 
most  applicable.  It  is  a  common  experience  to 
find  a  class  making  a  critical  study  of  the 
third  or  fourth  act  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  without  ever  having  read  the  play 
through.  What  wonder  that  they  never  read 
Shakespeare  after  graduation?) 

In  the  first  presentation  I  read  the 
entire  poem  to  the  class  without  mak- 
ing  any  comments.  I  do  this  so  that 
the  child  may  get  by  himself  just  as 
much  of  the  thought,  the  beauty,  and 
the  feeling  as  possible.  When  I  have 
finished  the  reading,  I  ask  what  the 
children  have  heard.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
get  many  responses  this  time.  Then 
/  read  the  poem  once  more  and  again 


ask  the  children  what  they  have 

Many  are  eager  to  tell  somethini 

but  in  order  that  all  my  have 

portunity  to  express  a  thought 

poem,   each   one   is  permitted 

only  one  thing. 

When  the  pupil  tells  me  what 

heard,  I  recite  some  lines  of  the 

that   are   closely   connected    wii 

thought  he  gives  and  in  this  w; 

study  of  the  poem  begins.     F( 

ample,  when  we  are  studying  the 

"Robert  of  Lincoln,"   one  chih 

that  the  bobolink  has  a  white  anc 

coat.    Then  I  recite, 

"Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gaily  drest, 
\yearing  a  bright  black  wedding  < 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  h 
Hear  him  call  in  his  men«y  note. 

They  understand  all  this  perha 

cept  the  meaning  of  the  word  ere. 
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pause  long  enough  for  its  explanation ; 

then  I  ask  another  pupil  to  tell  what 
he  lias  heard.  **Six  white  eggs''  he 
sa,ys.    Then  I  recite : 

'*Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight! 
TThere  as  the  mother  sits  all  day 

Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might." 

]N-Iany  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
fi^^i^hed,  perhaps,  but  usually  some  one 
irn  "the  class  surmises  the  meaning  of 
tl3.^    \vord  because  he  has  seen  speckled 


.Another  child's  thought  is  about  the 
riicr^  good  wife,  cWid  I  recite, 

**T^ice  good  wife  that  never  goes  out, 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about, 
Chee,  Qiee,  Chee." 

AVe  proceed   in   this   way   until   we 

"have  discussed  what  each  child  heard 

during  the  reading.    Other  expressions 

that  have  not  been  given  and  especially 

those  that  are  somewhat   foreign  to 

the  children  are  next  discussed.  When 

"^"e    have  completed  the  study  of  the 

poem  after  this  fashion,  we  are  ready 

to  commit  it,  and  the  children  are  in  a 

spirit  to  do  so  by  this  time.  -They  are 

fan-iiliar   with   the   thought   and   it   is 


not  difficult  now  to  learn  the  poet's  ex- 
pressions of  those  thoughts. 

I  do  not  teach  a  stanza  at  a  time. 
I  recite  the  entire  poem  each  time  we 
study  it,  and  the  children  recite  with 
me  any  words  or  lines  that  they  re- 
member. They  will  not  remember  much 
'at  first,  but  each  time  the  poem  is  given 
they  will  be  able  to  recall  more  and 
more.  We  devote^  a  short  time  each  day 
to  this  work  until  the  poem  is  com- 
mitted. I  have  observed  that  by  pre- 
senting the  poem  in  this  way,  the  pupils 
learn  it  in  less  time,  with  less  effort 
and  with  greater  interest  than  if  it  is 
presented  on  the  "piece-meal  plan.'' 
Children  enjoy  repeating  a  poem  when 
they  give  the  whole  of  it.  They  enjoy 
it  in  the  same  way  that  they  enjoy  the 
reproduction  of  a  story.  It  does  seem 
that  the  stupefying  monotony  which 
is  brought  about  by  repeating  a  stanza 
over  and  over  until  it  is  committed, 
has  a  tendency,  from  the  child's,  stand- 
point of  appreciation,  to  practically 
destroy  the  thought,  the  feeling,  and 
the  rhythm  from  which  he  gets  so 
much  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 


MATERIALISM  AND  IDEALISM. 


**^       a  -fornier   number   was   given   a   report   in    brief 

**^tHri^  of  some  of  the   recent   discoveries  in   physics 

^■^^   tend  toward  the  conclusion  that  matter  as  the 

,    otn^Y^^j^  sense  of  mankind  has  always  regarded  it,  has 

^  ^>ciftcnce.  and  that  matter  in  the  form  of  the  atom, 

,     *^^  forth  in  the  theory  of  Dalton»  and  upon  which 

^     S>re8ent  system  of  physical  sciences  is  built,  does 

/^^     ^fcxist,  but  that  the  physical  basis  of  the  physical 

^■"Id  is  not  matter  in 'the  sense  of  inert  substance, 

*  'force  in  the  form  of  an  electric  charge. 
.,  '^"'t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
^^  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Right  Honorable 
^«  J^-  Balfour,  Prime  Minister,  who  was  president  of 
association,  delivered  an  address  which  has  been 
e  ■•shed  in  Science  under  the  caption  "Reflections 
g  **^'««/^rf  by  the  New  Theory  of  Matter."  Perhaps 
^.  "^  reflections  will  not  help  any  one  to  teach  better 
1^  ^  studies  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  but 
^  *^  our  conviction  that  they  will.  What  is  man's 
^  ,^^**''  of  the  world  determines  his  life  and  work  in  it, 
*^^««  be   plays   the    hypocrite;     and    even    then    his 


works  are  ever  revealing  the  leaden  cloak  he  wears. 
The  teacher's  view  of  the  physical  world  should  be 
in  harmony  with  his  view  of  the  ideal  world  if  he  is 
to  see  creation  as  a  universe.  Whatever  brings  the 
physical  world  into  closer  kinship  with  the  spiritual 
must  be  of  transcendent  interest  to  him,  provided 
he  is  seeking  for  a  rational  interpretation  of  both. 
The  limits  of  the  physical  scientist  are  narrow  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  idealist,  but  even  he  cannot  be 
wholly  a  man  if  he  does  not  seek  to  discover  the 
bond  by  which  the«  physical  and  the  ideal  dissolve 
into  a  unity.  Until  recently,  (Mr.  Balfour  says  five 
years  ago)  the  physical  scientist  felt  that  he  must  ex- 
plain idealism  by  Dalton's  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
atbm,  if  he  explained  at  all.  This  seems  to  have  been 
Herbert  Spencer's  belief.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  moment  that  physical  science  is  founding 
its  explanation  of  the  material  world  vpon  a  basis 
other  than  that  of  inert,  material  stuff,  and  has  identi- 
fied   it    with    electricity. 

After  presenting  in   his  address  the  CQtvclNxwwA  ^1 
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the  physicists,  Mr.  Balfour  closes  with  the  following 
reflections  which  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  thank 
us   for  publishing. 

**That  these  new  views  (of  matter) 
diverge  violently  from  those  suggested 
by  ordinary  '  observation  is  plain 
enough.  No  scientific  education  is 
likely  to  make  us,  in  our  unreflective . 
moments,  regard  the  solid  earth  on 
which  we  stand,  or  the  organized  bodies 
with  which  our  terrestrial  fate  is  so 
intimately  bound  up,  as  consisting 
wholly  of  electric  monads  very  sparcely 
scattered  through  the  spaces  which 
these  fragments  of  matter  are,  by  a 
violent  metaphor,  described  as  'occupy- 
ing.' Not  less  plain  is  it  that  an  almost 
equal  divergence  is  to  be  found  be- 
tween these  new  theories  and  that  mod- 
ification of  the  common-sense  view  of 
matter  with  which  science  has  in  the 
main  been  content  to  work. 

What  was  this  modification  of  com- 
mon sense?  It  is  roughly  indicated  by 
an  old*  philosophic  distinction  drawn 
between  what  w^re  called  the  'primary' 
and  the  'secondary'  qualities  of  matter. 
The  primary  qualities,  such  as  shape 
and  mass,  were  supposed  to  possess  an 
existence  quite  independent  of  the  ob- 
server; and  so  far  the  theory  agreed 
with  common  sense.  The  secondary 
qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 
warmth  and  color,  were  thought  to 
have  no  such  independent  existence,  be- 
ing, indeed,  no  more  than  the  resul- 
tant due  to  the  action  of  the  primary 
qualities  on  our  organs  of  sense-per- 
ception; and  here,  no  doubt,  common 
sense  and  theory  parted  company. 

You  need  not  fear  that  I  am  going 
to  drag  you  into  the  controversies  with 
which  this  theory  is  historically  con- 
nected.    They  have  left  abiding  traces 
on  wore  than  one  system  of  philosophy. 


They  are  not  yet  solved.  In  the  course 
of  them  tlie  very  possibility  of  an  inde- 
pendent physical  universe  has  seeme 
to  melt  away  under  the  solvent  power^^  ^ 
of  critical  analysis.  But  with  all  thi*.  _^ 
I  am  not  now  concerned.  I  do  not  pre 
pose  to  ask  what  proof  we  have  tha 
an  external  world  exists,  or  how,  if  E^      i 

does  exist,  we  are  able  to  obtain  cogn    ^  -i 

zance  of  it.     These  may  be  questioi — izi-i 

very,  proper  to  be  asked  by  philosoph ^ 

But  they  are  not  proper  questions  ^      ■ 
be  asked  by  science.     For,   logicallf    _  -^ 

they      are      antecedent      to      scienc=: 

and     we     must     reject     the     ske—     ^ 
tical  answers  to  both  of  them  befo  -a 

physical  science  becomes  possible  at  a- 
My  present  purpose  requires  me  to  c 
no  more  (than  observe  that,   be  tl* 
theory  of  the  primary  and  seconda 
qualities  of  matter  good  or  bad,  it 
the  one  on  which  scieiice  has  in  t" 
main  proceeded.     It  was  with  matt 
thus    conceived    that    Newton    exf 
mented.     To  it  he  applied  his  laws 
motion;    of  it  he  predicated  univei:i^ 
gravitation.    Nor  was  the  case  grea'^ 
altered  when  science  became  as  mi«- 
preoccupied    with    the   movements 
molecules    as    it    was  *  with    those 
planets.      For   molecules    and    atorar 
whatever  else  might  be  said  of  the"^ 
were  at  least  pieces  of  matter,  and,  Im. " 
other  pieces  of  matter,  possessed  tho 
'primary'  qualities  supposed  to  be  ch^ 
acteristic  of  all  matter,  whether  foa'«^ 
in  large  masses  or  in  small. 

But  the  electric  theory  which  -^^ 
have  been  considering  carries  us  into 
new  region  altogether.  It  does  not 
fine  itself  to  accounting  for  the  s€ 
ondary  qualities  by  the  primary,  or  th — -^^ 
behavior  of  matter  in  bulk  by  the  be^^" 
havior  of  matter  in  atoms ;   it  analyses^  "^ 
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matter,  whether  molar  or  molecular, 

into  something  which  is  not  matter  at 

all.     The  atom  is  now  no  more  than 

the  relatively  vast  theater  of  operations 

in  which  minute  monads  perform  their 

orderly  evolutions;    while  the  monads 

themselves  are  not  regarded  as  units 

of    matter,  but  as  units  of  electricity; 

S4:>   that  matter  is  not  merely  explained, 

but:  is  explained  away. 

Tn^ow  the  point  to  which  I  desire  to 

oa.Il  attention  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 

gr^at    divergence  between   matter  as 

"tl-ius  conceived  by  the  physicist   and 

rn3.tter  as  the  ordinary  man  supposes 

himself  to  know  it,  between  matter  as  it 

is    perceived  and  matter  as  it  really  is, 

hijit  to  the  fact  that  the  first  of  these  two 

qvi  ite  inconsistent  views  is  wholly  based 

^^^  the  second. 

This  is  surely  something  of  a  para- 

^c>x.    We  claim  to  found  all  our  scien- 

^^tnc  opinions  on  experience;    and  the 

^^^cperience   on    which   we   found   our 

^l">.eories  of  the  physical  universe  is  our 

^^^use-perception  of  that  universe.  That 

*^^  experience ;  and  in  this  region  of  be- 

'^  i^f  there  is  no  other.    Yet  the  conclu- 

^ions  which  thus  profess  to  be  entirely 

bounded  upon  experience  are  to  all  ap- 

X^earance  fundamentally  opposed  to  it; 

^ur  knowledge  of  reality  is  based  upon 

illusion,  and  the  very  conceptions  we 

Xise   in  describing  it  to  others,  or  in 

"thinking  of  it  ourselves,  are  abstracted 

:from  anthropomorphic  fancies,  which 

science  forbids  us  to  believe  and  nature 

compels  us  to  employ. 

We  here  touch  the  fringe  of  a  series 
of  problems  with  which  inductive  logic 
ought  to  deal,  but  which  that  most  un- 
satisfactory branch  of  philsophy  has 
systematically  ignored.  This  is  no  fault 
of  men  of  science.  They  are  oc- 
cupied in  the  task  of  making  discover- 


ies, not  in  that  of  analyzing  the  funda- 
mental pre-suppositions  which  the  very 
possibility  of  making  discoveries  im- 
plies. Neither  is  it  the  fault  of  trans- 
cendental metaphysicians.  Their  specu- 
lations flourish  on  a  different  level  of 
thought;  their  interest  in  a  phil- 
osophy of  nature  is  lukewarm; 
and  howsoever  the  questions  in 
which  they  are  chiefly  concerned 
be  answered,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  answers  will  leave  the 
humbler  difficulties  at  which  I  have 
hinted  either  nearer  to  or  further 
from  a  solution.  But  though  men  of 
science  and  idealists  stand  acquitted, 
the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  empiri- 
cal philosophers.  So  far  from  solving 
the  problem,  they  seem  scarcely  to  have 
understood  that  there  was  a  problem  to 
be  solved.  Led  astray  by  a  misconcep- 
tion to  which  I  have  already  referred; 
believing  that  science  was  concerned 
only  with  (so-called)  'phenomena,' 
that  it  had  done  all  that  it  could  be 
asked  to  do  if  it  accounted  for  the 
sequence  of  our  individual  sensations, 
that  it  was  concerned  only  with  the 
'laws  of  nature,'  and  not  with  the  inner 
character  of  physical  reality;  disbe- 
lieving, indeed,  that  any  such  physical 
reality  does  in  truth  exist; — it  has 
never  felt  called  upon  seriously  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  actual  methods  by 
which  science  attains  its  results,  and 
how  those  methods  are  to  be  justified. 
If  anyone,  for  example,  will  take  up 
Mill's  logic,  with  its  'sequences  and  co- 
existences between  phenomena,'  its 
'method  of  difference,'  its  'method  of 
agreement,'  and  the  rest;  if  he 
will  then  compare  the  actual  doc- 
trines of  science  with  this  version  of 
the  mode  in  which  those  doctrines 
have  beeu  aTT\\^<\  ^\.— \v^  ^'-Nv  't.c^<^>cv\i!^ 
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convinced  of  the  exceedingly  thin  intel- 
lectual fare  which  has  been  hitherto 
served  out  to  us  under  the  imposing 
title  of  Inductive  Theory. 

There  is  an  added  emphasis  given  to 
these  reflections  by  a  train  of  thoughts 
which  has  long  interested  me,  though  I 
acknowledge  that  it  never  seems  to 
have  interested  anyone  else.  Observe, 
then,  that  in  order  of  logic  sense-per- 
ceptions supply  the  premises  from 
which  we  draw  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  physical  world.  It  is  they  which 
tell  us  there  is  a  physical  world ;  it  is 
on  their  authority  that  we  learn  its 
character.  But  in  order  of  causation 
they  are  effects  due  (in  part)  to  the 
constitution  of  our  organs  of  sense. 
What  we  see  depends  not  merely  on 
what  there  is  to  be  seen,  but  on  our 
eyes.  What  we  hear  depends  not 
merely  on  what  there  is  to  hear,  but  on 
our  ears.  Now,  eyes  and  ears,  and  all 
the  mechanism  of  perception,  have,  as 
we  know,  been  evolved  in  us  and  our 
brute  progenitors  by  the  slow  opera- 
tion of  natural  selection.  And  what  is 
true  of  sense-perception  is  of  course 
also  true  of  the  intellectual  powers 
which  enable  us  to  erect  upon  the  frail 
and  narrow  platforni  which  sense-per- 
ception provides,  the  proud  fabric  of 
the  sciences. 

Now  natural  selection  only  works 
through  utility.  It  encourages  apti- 
tudes useful  to  their  possessor  or  his 
species  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and,  for  a  similar  reason,  it  is  apt  to 
discourage  useless  aptitudes,  however 
interesting  they  may  be  from  other 
points  of  view,  because,  being  useless, 
they  are  probably  burdensome. 

But  it  is  certain  that  our  powers  of 
sense-perception  and  of  calculation  were 


fully  developed  ages  before 
effectively  employed  in  seai 
the  secrets  of  physical  realit; 
discoveries  in  this  field  a 
umphs  but  of  yesterday, 
forces  of  natural  selection, 
admirably  simulate  design  ' 
are  providing  for  a  pres 
posses  no  power  of  prevision, 
never,  except  by  accident, 
do  wed  mankind,  while  in  th 
with  a  physiological  or  me 
adapted  to  the  higher  physic 
gations.  So  far  as  natural  < 
tell  us,  every  quality  of  sens 
lect  which  does  not  help  us  i 
eat,  and  to  bring  up  childre: 
by-product  of  the  qualities 
Our  organs  of  sense-percej 
not  given  us  for  purposes  oi 
nor  was  it  to  aid  us  in  meeti 
heavens  or  dividing  the  ator 
powers  of  calculation  and  an; 
evolved  from  the  rudimentar 
of  the  animal. 

It  is  presumably  due  to  the 
stances  that  the  beliefs  of  al 
about  the  material  surrou 
which  it  dwells  are  not 
perfect  but  fundamentally  \ 
may  seem  singular  that  dov 
five  years  ago,  our  race  ha 
exception,  lived  and  died  in  ; 
illusions;  and  that  its  illi 
those  with  which  we  are  1 
concerned,  have  not  been  ab 
remote  or  abstract,  things  tr; 
tal  or  divine,  but  about  wh^ 
and  handle;  about  those  *pla 
of  fact'  among  which  comi 
daily  moves  with  its  most 
step  and  most  self-satisfied  s 
sumably,  however,  this  is  eitl* 
too  direct  a  vision  of  physi 
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was  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,   in  the 
struggle  for  existence;    because  false- 
hood was  more  useful  than  truth;    or 
else  because  with  so  imperfect  a  mate- 
rial as  living  tissue  no  better  results 
could  be  attained.    But,  if  this  conclu- 
sion be  accepted,  its  consequences  ex- 
tend to  other  organs  of  knowledge  be- 
sides those  of  perception.    Not  merely 
the  senses,  but  the  intellect,  must  be 
judged  by  it ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
evolution,    which    has    so    lamentably 
failed  to  produce  trustworthy  instru- 
ments for  obtaining  the  raw  material 
©f  experience,  should  be  credited  with  a. 
larg-er  measure  of  success  in  its  pro- 
vision  of   the   physiological    arrange- 
ments which  condition  reason  in  its  en- 
deavors to  turn  experience  to  account.  . 
Considerations  like  these,   unless   I 
have    compressed    them    beyond    the 
limits  of  intelligibility,  do  undoubtedly 
^^grgest   a  certain   inevitable   incoher- 
ence in  any  general  scheme  of  thought 
'vviiich  is  built  out  of  materials  provided 
^y  natural  science  alone.     Extend  the 
'^undaries  of  knowledge  as  you  may; 
draw  how  you  will  the  picture  of  the 
Universe;  reduce  its  infinite  variety  to 
^"^      modes    of    a    single  space-filling 
ether;  retrace  its  history  to  the  birth  of 
^^^sting  atoms;    show  how  under  the 
P^^ssure   of   gravitation    they   became 
Concentrated   into   nebulae,    into   suns, 
^^ci   all  the  host  of  heaven;    how,  at 
^^^st  in  one  small  planet,   they  com- 
*^^ned  to  form  organic  compounds ;  how 
^'^ganic     compounds      became     living 
^^ings;    how  living  things,, developing 
^^ong  many  different  lines,  gave  birth 
^t  last  to  one  superior  race ;  how  from 
tills   race  arose,   after   many   ages,   a 
learned  handful,  who  looked  round  on 
the  world  which  thus  blindly  brought 


them  into  being,  and  judged  it,  and 
knew  it  for  what  it  was — perform,  I 
say,  all  this,  and,  though  you  may  in- 
deed have  attained  to  science,  in  nowise ' 
will  you  have  attained  to  a  self-suffic- 
ing system  of  beliefs.  One  thing  at 
least  will  remain,  of  which  this  long- 
drawn  sequence  of  causes  and  effects 
gives  no  satisfying  explanation;  and 
that  is  knowledge  itself.  JCatural 
science  must  ever  regard  knowledge  as 
the  product  of  irrational  conditions,  for 
in  the  last  resort  it  knows  no  others.  It 
must  always  regard  knowledge  as  ra- 
tional, or  else  science  itself  disappears. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  difficulty 
of  extracting  from  experience  beliefs 
which  experience  contradicts,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  har- 
monizing the  'pedigree  of  our  beliefs 
with  their  title  to  authority.  The 
more  successful  we  are  in  explaining 
their  origin,  the  more  doubt  we  cast  on 
their  validity.  The  more  imposing 
seems  the  scheme  of  what  we  know,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  discover  by  what 
ultimate  criteria  we  claim  to  know  it. 
Here,  however,  we  touch  the  frontier 
beyond  which  physical  science  pos-  ' 
sesses  no  jurisdiction.  If  the  obscure 
and  difficult  region  which  lies  beyond 
is  to  be  surveyed  and  made  accessible, 
philosophy,  not  science,  must  under- 
take the  task.  It  is  no  business  of  this 
society.  We  meet  here  to  promote  the 
cause  of  knowledge  in  one  of  its  great 
divisions ;  we  shall  not  help  it  by  con- 
fusing the  limits  which  usefully  sep- 
arate one  division  from  another.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  have 
disregarded  my  own  precept — that  I 
have  wilfully  over-stepped  the  ample 
bounds  within  which  the  searchers  into 
nature  carry  ou  tl\e\t  l^ho^^.    11  \^.  V^'^ 
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so,  I  can  only  beg  your  forgiveness. 
My  first  desire  has  been  to  rouse  in 
those  who,  hke  myself,  are  no  special- 
ists in  physics,  the  same  absorbing  in- 
terest which  I  feel  in  what  is  surely  the 
most  far-reaching  speculation  about  the 
physical  universe  which  has  ever 
claimed  experimental  support;    and  if 


in  so  doing  I  have  been  tempted  to  hint 
my  own  personal  opinion  that  as  nat- 
ural science  grows  it  leans  more,  not 
less,  upon  an  idealistic  interpretation 
of  the  universe,  even  those  who  least 
agree  may  perhaps  be  prepared  to  par- 
don. A.  J.  Bai^four. 


THE  IDEAL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


"The  ideal  primary  school  teacher  is 
nature,  aided  by  a  director  or  tutor; 
and  the  ideal  school  is  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  the  child  lives.  The  child 
should  first  get  a  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
jects of  nature  first  hand,  by  examin- 
ing, handling,  compiaring.  The  more 
intimately  a  given  experience  is  con- 
nected with  the  motor  processes  pecu- 
'  liar  to  it  and  distinctive  of  it,  the  greater 
the  command  over  its  ideal  representa- 
tion. 


The  child  cannot  describe  anything 
that  it  was  engaged  in,  without  acting 
it  out  to  the  full  length  that  the  circum- 
stances permit.  Thinking  is  restrained 
acting.  Perceptual  processes  are  pene- 
trated thoroughly  by  experience  of 
movement.  Description  should  accom-. 
pany  observation  and  comparison,  be- 
cause the  ideal  process  (being  a  repro- 
duction of  the  perceptual)  tends  to  re- 
instate the  movements  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  it." 

Joseph  H.  Blair. 


"The  environment  for  each  succeed- 
ing generation  diflfers.  The  experience 
of  the  past  generations  are  objectively 
embodied  in  the  present  environment. 
These  ideas  are  in  the  form  of  com- 
merce, industries,  houses,  machinery, 
etc.  Our  objective  environment  with 
railroads,  mills,  cities,  magazines  and 
telegraphs,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  primitive  savage  who  lived  in 
rude  huts,  followed  foot-paths  through 
the  forest,  and  was  dependent  upon 
natural  resources  for  his  well-being. 
Our  spiritual  environment  is  also  vastly 
different.  At  our  disposal  are  all  the 
thoughts  and  theories  that  ever  in- 
spired the  human  mind.  By  means  of 
Iniiguao^e  there  is  cojiimunity  of  mind. 
What  I  read  or  hear  1  can  immediately 


represent  to  myself.  By  this  meair-ms 
there  is  a  leveling  of  experience  of  tt-":me 
past,  and  we  hand  it  down  with  usuir-^^r. 
By  this  process  of  elaboration  and  i  "in- 
corporation into  language,  literatui.'«:~e, 
philosophy  and  machinery,  '  time  SL«r^cJ 
space  are  eliminated,  and  we  live  i"r>-  a 
timeless  and  spaceless  world.  All  tXie 
experience  of  the  past  may  become  c^^  '^'^^ 
personal  experiences.  By  means  of  't'Bnis 
cumulative  race  experience  the  1"^  ^^vs 
of  nature  are  gradually  discovered  ^*-  '^^^ 
its  forces  harnessed.  This  facilita"*^^^ 
communication  and  accelerates  pr^^^^^^S" 
ress  by  putting  eac'i  individual  intci^^  ^ 
uinversal  .environment  where  all  trlJ^ 
factr>rs  are  active  and  vital  fo  c:s. ' 
TosEPii  H.  Bamc,^ 
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HINTS   FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


BY    DR.    E.    C.    HEWETT. 


The  Closing  Year. 

Inight's  holy  hour,  and  silence  now 
ling  like  a  gentle  spirit,  o'er 
I  and  pulseless  world!     Hark,  on  the 
ds, 

Ts   deep   tones   are    swelling — 'tis   the 
1 

leparted  year.     No  funeral  train 
ping   past;    yet,   on   the   stream   and 
d, 

elancholy  light,  the  moonbeams  rest 
»alc,  spotless  shroud;  the  air  is  stirred, 
mourner's  sigh ;  and  on  yon  cloud 
ats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven 
•its  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand, — 
Spring,    bright     Summer,    Autumn's 
•Icmn  form, 

nter  with  his  aged  locks, — and  breathe, 
nful  cadences,  that  come  abroad 
e   far  wiiid-harp's   wild   and  touching 

r 

icholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year, 
om  the  earth  forever.    *    *    * 

The  year 
le ;  and  with  it  many  a  glbrious  throng 
y  dreams.  Its  mark  is  on  each  brow, 
ow  on  each  heart.    In  its  swift  course, 
id  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful — 
y  are  not.    It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
le  strong  man, — and  the  haughty  form 
1,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 
he  hall  of  revelry  where  throng'd 
jht  and  joyous. — ^and  the  tearful  wail 
ken  ones  is  heard  where  erst  the  song 
:kless    shout   resounded.    *    *    * 

Remorseless  Time! 
jpirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe! — what 
cr 

f  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 
1  heart  to  pity?    On,  still  on, 
ses,  and  forever.     *    *     * 
le  tomb-builder,  holds  his  fierce,  career, 
em,  all-pitiless,  and  pauses  not 
e  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
nd  muse,  like  other  conquerers, 
ic  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought. 

— George  D.   Prentice. 

■/  years  ago,  the  author  of  these 
was  a  prominent  editor  of  a 
ent  paper  in  Kentucky.  He  was 
as  a  wit;  and  scores  of  jokes 
he  rounds  of  the  papers,  each 
"Prentice's  Last."  Like  Hood, 
1  and  Burdette,  he  is  another  il- 
ion  of  the  fact  that  a  genuinely 
'"  man  is  often  a  man  of  most 


serious  thoughts,  for  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  tone  of  this  poem  is  decidedly 
somber.  Another  poem  quite  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  closing  year  might  have 
a  much  brighter  side.  I  have  omitted 
more  than  half  of  the  poem  on  accotmt 
of  its  length,  but  it  is  all  of  the  same 
somber  character.  And  the  pupils  may 
be  interested,  some  of  them,  to  get  the 
whole  poem  and  read  it.  It  used  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  old  School  Read- 
•  ers. 

When  is  the  poem  supposed  to  be 
written?  Why  does  he  compare  the 
moonbeams  to  a  "pale,  spotless 
shroud?"  What  is  meant  by  a  far 
"wind-harp  ?"  How  is  the  mark  of  the 
dead  year  "on  each  brow?"  .Why  is 
time  called  "Fierce  Spirit  of  the  glass 
and  scythe?" 


What  1  Saw  and  Heard. 

This  month  I  have  visited  about  the 
usual  number  of  schools  of  different 
grades.  The  condition  of  all  the  schools 
I  saw,  as  to  neatness,  and  good  order, 
was  such  as  I  have  corrtmended  be- 
fore. I  may,  however,  say,  as  I  have 
said  more  than  once,  that  in  many  cases 
there  was  not  the  degree  of  promptness 
and  "snap"  that  there  might  have  been 
on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupils. 
I  think  comparatively  few  teachers  real- 
ize the  importance  of  this  matter.  I 
do  not  mean  that  there  should  be  hurry 
or  hustle  in  school,  but  the  work  should 
be  so  planned  and  so  conducted  that 
not  a  second  of  time  should  be  lost. 
And  yet,  the  saving  of  time  is  the  least 
advantage  oi  ^vlc\v  ^  ccaxx's*^.  \\.^  ^$s^^sJ^^- 
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tional  eflfect,  in  cultivating  habits  of 
careful  arrangement  and  of  prompt- 
ness, and  the  alertness  of  mind  that 
will  result,  are  the  chief  arguments  in 
its  favor. 

On  a  pretty  sharp  afternoon,  I  skw 
a  large  number  of  girls,  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  out  at  recess  without 
any  sign  of  wrap  or  headgear.  Some 
were  sitting  down,  and  others  were 
standing  about  quietly.  Had  they  been 
my  daughters,  I  should  have  had  grave 
concern  for  their  health.  And  teachers 
should  never  forget  to  look  closely  af- 
ter their  pupils  in  this  respect.  I  saw 
a  boy  ?ome  sixteen  years  old  come  up  . 
to  speak  to  his  teacher.  He  meant  no 
disrespect,  but  he  began  by  thrusting 
his  hands  into  his  trousers'  pockets. 
Neither  he  nor  his  teacher  seemed  to 
notice  this  act  of  rudeness. 

I  saw  several  schools  pass  out  of,  and 
into,  their  rooms  at  recess,  and  at  dis- 
mission. In  almost  every  case,  this 
was  done  in  an  orderly  and  perfectly 
quiet  way.  In  one  instance,  the  teacher 
not  present,  there  was  a  little  quiet 
**monkeying''  but  it  would  not  compare 
with  what  was  common  in, the  old- 
time  school.  One  school,  the  teacher 
not  present,  qame  in  with  perfect  order, 
took  their  seats  and  began  at  once  upon 
their  work.  These  were  first-year 
pupils,  and  their  work  was  some  kind 
of  weaving.  This  seems  to  be  a  favor- 
ite work  with  many  pupils.  Is  there 
any  danger  that  it  will  absorb  their  in- 
terest to  the  neglect  of  other  studies? 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  things 
was  to  observe  the  many  evidences  of 
sympathy  and  good  feeling  between 
teachers  and  pupils — especially  the  lit- 
tle ones.  This  was  shown  unconsciously 
hv  the  bending  of  the  teacher's  head. 


the  smile  upon  her  face,  or  the  1 
of  a  hand  upon  the  shoulder,  or  pi 
the  arm  around  the  waist  when  a 
one  came  up  to  ask  a  question.  I 
or  more  instances  I  observed  th; 
child  dared  to  put  her  arm  arour 
teacher's  waist. 

In  one  room,  I  saw  the  writi 
questions  on  the  board  for  futur 
A  sample  of  the  questions  was 
f  =  ?  I  do  not  know  how  these 
tions  were  treated  in  their  final 
tion,  but  I  wondered  if  the  it 
would  insist  upon  their  being  5 
quickly  and  without  the  use  o 
figures.  The  idea  is  far  too  coi 
that  all  study  of  arithmetic  in^ 
"ciphering,"  whereas  the  truth  i 
figures  are  only  crutches,  enabli 
to  walk  where  we  could  not  go  w 
them.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
need  in  our  schools  more  stU( 
arithmetic  without  figures. 

I  saw  a  class  in  **Higher  Arithr 
dealing  with  Percentage.  The 
was  good  of  its  kind,  but  it  is 
kind  that  I  strenuousfy  object, 
teacher  began  the  recitation,  by  i 
for  the  formulas  in  Percentage, 
were  also  asked  to  name  the  "fi\ 
ments"  in  Percentage.  Then  car 
answer  "Base,  rate,  etc."  Pre 
followed;  among  which  was  thii 
creditor  agrees  to  take  87^  cer 
the  dollar  for  a  debt.  What  pe 
does  he  lose?"  And,  would  yc 
lieve  it,  the  pupils  were  asked  to 
what  formula  applies  to  the  solut 
this  profound  problem,  and  then  1 
the  answer  by  applying  the  for 

To  say  that  I  was  surprised  t 
strange     way     of     proceeding 
hardly  express  it.        But  the  m 
was  solved  when  I  toc^k  the  texl 
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and  looked  into  it.    There  were  all  the 
elements     carefully     explained,     with 
their  algebraic  symbols,  and  the  formu- 
las followed.    Then  came  this  General 
Rule.     "Note  the  elements  of  Percen- 
tag^e  that  are  given,  and  what  elements 
required;    then  apply  the  special  rule 
for    the  corresponding  case.''      There 
you    have  it.     Can  anything  be  more 
"w-ooden  ?" 

l^Tow  I  can  think  of  only  one  good 
use  that  can  be  appropriated  for  that 
^e>ct  book.  Put  it  into  the  fire ;  it  needs 
to  be  warmed  up.  Thus  you  might  free 
the  -pupil  from  useless  bondage.'  The 
fs-ct:  is,  that  your  treatment  of  Percen- 
^^S*^  ought  to  be  freed  from  the  whole 
fol-de-rol  of  "Elements,"  "Symbols" 
^^^ci  "Formulas."  Anyone  who  under- 
^^^lads  fractions,  decimals,  and  who  has 
^  f  3.ir  degree  of  Arithmetical  sense  is 
I  villy  prepared  to  deal  with  all  examples 
^^^  percentage  without  any  such  adventi- 
^'C3us  nonsense. 

I   heard  a  class  in  Mediaeval  history. 

'^c>    recitation  in  the  language  of  the 

^^^^^K3k  was  called  for.     But  the  pupils 

"^"^^x-e    questioned    as    to    causes    and 

^^C|viences  for  the  most  part.  A  class  in 

"■^itrerature  were  dealing  with  Tenny- 

^^^^'s  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  in  a  similar 

^^'^->^.    Searching  questions   as   to   the 

"^"^^^nings  of  the  words,  the  personal 

^^'^^.racters     introduced,     the    dififerent 

^^^.matical  situations,  etc.,  formed  the 

^^^•ple  of  the  work  done.     Nor  was  the 

^'^^^^per  reading  ignored,  and  it  is  safe 

say  that  the  pupils  were  interested. 

-A  class  of  about  the  fourth  grade 

-Te  reviewed  on  the  history  of  the 

^l^graph.    They  had  read  a  text-book 

^^^  showed  a  fair  acquaintance  with 

^^s  interesting  topic.     I  saw  the  same 

'^ss  go  through  their  evolutions  in  free 


to 


v^^ 


gymnastics.  They  did  it  with  an  un- 
usual degree  of  promptness  and  accur- 
acy. Some  of  our  teachers  seem  to  for- 
get that  without  promptness  and  accur- 
acy such  exercises  are  wholly  useless. 

A  class  of  about  the  eighth  grade  had 
a  very  interesting  lesson  on  the  wea- 
ther. They  had  had  a  series  of  experi- 
ments from  which  they  had  learned 
some  of  the  scientific  principles  that 
enter  into  the  conditions  of  the  weather. 
The  lesson  for  today  was  on  the  "Low" 
of  the  weather  bureau.  A  class  of  lit- 
tle ones  were  reading.  The  text-book 
contained  some  suggestive  pictures,  and 
the  sentences  they  read  expressed  those 
suggestions.  They  read  them  very 
well.  I  was  reminded  by  contrast  of 
books  with  such  "meaty"  sentences  as, 
"I  am  up,"  "Is  he  on  it?" 


New  Studies  for  the  Boys,  and  Qirls. 

In  consequence  of  the  wider  view  of 
education  that  our  people  are  taking, — 
and  which  I  have  often  spoken  of  in 
the  Hints,  considerable  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  in  the  work  of  our  schools. 
This  is  true,  both  of  the  schools  in  the  " 
country  places,  and  in  the  towns  and 
cities  as  well. 

In  the  country  schools  much  is  do- 
ing, and  much  more  will  be  done,  to 
make  t^e  pupils  acquainted  with  agri- 
cultural matters,  preparing  them  to 
manage  the  farms  more  successfully 
and  profitably,  and  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  advantages  which  a  life  in  the 
country  offers.  They  are  to  be  taught 
many  practical  things  pertaining  to  the 
soil,  which  will  promote  its  productivity 
and  conserve  its  fertility,  as  well  as 
many  things  pertaining  to  plant  life, 
and  to  the  nurture  and  management  of 
stock.    TVv^^^  \\\\w^s  ^\  5g^o^  \.^-^s^csftx^ 
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in  the  country  will  aid  and  promote  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

Much  also  is  doing  by  the  Farmers* 
Institutes  to  aid  in  this  good  work,  by 
offering  prizes  to  both  boys  and  girls 
for  successful  work  in  diflferent  matters 
relating  to  farm  life,  and  by  encourag- 
ing their  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Institutes,  and  their  active  partici- 
pation in  the  proceedings  of  these  meet- 
ings. The  state  of  Indiana  seems  to 
be  taking  a  foremost  place  in  these 
movements;  and,  in  Illinois,  many  of 
the  County  Superintendents  are  help- 
ing greatly  in  the  work,  notably  Supt. 
Kern,  of  Winnebago  county. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  this  forward 
movement  is  mostly  in  the  lines  of 
Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  these 
efforts,  both  in  country  and  town,  are 
generally  meeting  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  All 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  Better  homes, 
more  profitable  business,  and  checking 
of  the  tendency  to  desert  farms  for  the 
city,  all  make  a  "consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished.''  I  can  think  of 
but  one  danger.  If  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  new,  and  the  time  and  effort  given 
to  it,  should  cause  a  neglect  of  the 
study  of  the  "Common  Branches"  as 
they  are  called,  this  would  be  a  step 
backward.  But  with  prudent  manage- 
ment, this  need  not  be  the  result. 


The  Election. 

I  have  learned  from  reports,  that  in 
a  good  many  schools,  the  pupils  held 
elections  in  due  form  on  November 
8th.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  may  have 
been  very  profitable  if  judiciously 
managed.  Of  course,  at  that  time,  the 
thoughts  of  the  children  were  largely 


directed  to  the  choosing  of  i 
dent  and  other  officers,  and  a 
illustration  in  which  they  sh 
an  active  part,  would  make 
impression  on  their  minds  th; 
other  time.  The  teachers  di 
their  full  duty  in  this  matter  u 
impressed  on  these  young  pe 
the  duty  of  every  one  qualifie 
and  his  responsibility  for  vol 
according  to  his  best  judgm 
might  have  been  well,  also,  t 
upon  them  the  dastardly  me; 
vote-selling  and  vote-buying, 
decide  whether  one  guilty  of 
buying  a  vote  ought  not  to  be 
of  the  right  to  vote  forever  al 

Another  thing  that  might 
have  been  taught  is  the  neces* 
ifications  of  voters  in  the  st< 
these  school  elections  were  h 
sides  all  this,  the  children  si 
derstand  that  the  president 
been  elected,  he  was  not  voted 
votes  were  cast  for  the  "elect 
are  to  choose  the  president  la 
there  is  no  doubt  that  each  el 
cast  his  vote  for  the  man  wh 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  ticke 
bate  on  the  following  questic 
be  encouraged,  i.  Is  not  th 
choosing  a  President  very  a 
Why  was  such  a  method  ever 
Would  it  be  well  to  change 
direct  vote  for  the  candidate? 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  m 
be  taught  the  children  by  such 
election,  and  there  is  no  reas 
can  see  why  teachers  who  did 
such  an  election  in  their  sc 
November  8th  should  not  1 
now,  before  the  special  inten 
presidential  election  has  enti 
sided. 
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Show  Work. 

I  take  the  following  from  the  West- 
em  School  Journal.  It  is  part  of  an  ar- 
ticle containing  advice  for  teachers 

Visitors  are  good  for  most  schools.  They 
.make  the  teacher  more  conscious  of  real  con- 
ditions. In  a  sense  thev  give  the  power  "To 
see  oursel's  as  other  see  us."  I  hear  a  teacher 
over  here  to  my  right  saying,  "I  have  no  'show 
work.'  My  school  does  only  plain,  every-day 
work,  without  fluff  and  feathers."  My  friends, 
verily,  verily,  that  ought  not  so  to  be.  Every 
successful  merchant  has  his  show  .window;  ' 
the  professional  man  seeks  on  opportunity  to 
display  his  talent;  the  mechanic,  his  skill; 
and   the  farmer  his  corn  and  pumpkins. 

Every  one  of  you  go  to  your  school -rooms 
t*ext  Monday  morning  and  begin  the  prepara- 
tion of  some  extraordinary  work  for  visitors 
to  see.  In  short,  make  a  "show."  Prepare 
three  or  four  reading  lessons  so  that  your 
pupils  can  read  them  well,  even  fluently.  En- 
deavor to  produce  even  an  elocutionary  effect. 
Save  all  the  specimens  of  writing.  Put  them 
*n  a  l>ox  to  show  to  your  visitors.  Get  a  supply 
^^  8rood  paper  and  make  some  nice  maps. 
Have  the  physiology  class  prepare  some  care- 
»ul  oi:itlines;  have  them  draw  some  neat  dia- 
8^ra.ms,  showing  frame-work  of  the  body,  cir- 
^*3.tion  of  the  blood,  attachment  of  muscles, 
the  digestive  tract,  the  eye,  the  ear.  Have 
these  things  to  show.  Teach  your  history 
Pupils  to  draw  campaign  maps  and  territorial 
''^^Ps    from  memory.  When  visitors  come,  send 


th 


class  to  the  board.     Assign  each  pupil  a 


^'^I>aign  and  let  him  draw  the  map  on  the 
^^»"ci.  Give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  make 
?  *sHow"  of  their  history  work.  Teach  your 
''^^^ Immediate  pupils  to  add,  subtract,  multiply 
V\^       divide   so   that   when   their   parents    and 


th 


*^»^^s  call  you  may  take  your   watch,  give 

^*"*x    some  problems,  and   show  their   speed. 

^  ^^^oli  a  number  of  really  good  declamations, 

^     '^I'lat  pupils  may  at  any  time  speak  before 

^     School  and  declaim  in  the  presence  of  visi- 

^^^-      Get  a  table,  place  it  in  the  corner  of  the 

^^^^*"n,  spread  a  nice  cover  over  it,  have  pupils 

.  ^**^e:  a  few  ornaments  to  place  on  it,  gather  a 

^^^^  winter  bouquet,   place   it   in   the   corner 

?^*^^le  above  it,  mount  your  best  drawings  and 


"^^n^  them  on  the  wall  above  it,  Place  on  this 
^■^le   a  number   of  interesting,   well-prepared 

^prn positions ;  two  or  three  sets  of  examina- 
*^*^    papers;    some  form  work  in  arithmetic; 


diagrams  of  sentences;  some  maps;  some  ar- 
ticles of  needle-work  prepared  by  the  girls; 
also,  what  the  boys  can  make  with  their  jack- 
knives.  When  visitors  come,  instead  of  any 
feeling  of  embarrassment  lead  them  over  to 
this  table,  give  them  a  seat,  and  ask  them  to 
look  over  the  work. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  I  approve  of  this 
advice?  I  answer  Yes  and  No.  If  the 
writer  means  to  say  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  such  work  and  such  exer- 
cises to  show  on  special  occasions  and 
to  invite  parents  in  frequently  to  wit- 
ness an  exhibition  of  them,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  is  a  special  exhi- 
bition, then  I  approve  heartily.  But  if 
he  means  to  recommend  that  every  time 
a  casual  visitor  comes  in,  the  teacher  is 
to  turn  showman,  then  I  disapprove 
just  as  heartily.  I  have  known  teach- 
ers of  this  kind,  more  than  one  or  two 
of  them,  and  if  I  were  in  authority, 
their  successors  woClld  soon  be  sought. 
Sometimes  when  I  enter  a  school,  the 
teacher  asks  me  what  I  would  like  to 
hear,  or  what  class  I  would  like  to  see. 
I  always  ask  that  the  work  go  on  just 
as  it  would  if  I  were  not  there.  But 
my  opinion  of  that  teacher  is  always 
lowered. 


A  Criticism. 


A  good  friend,  and  former  pupil  of 
mine,  writes  to  the  editor  as  follows : 

In  the  November  number  of  School  and 
Home  Education  I  read  in  the  article,  "What 
I  Saw  and  Heard,"  written  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Hew- 
ett,  where  he  speaks  of  Manual  Training,  the 
following: 

"These  boys,  like  the  boys  in  marry  other 
schools,  are  not  allowed  to  take  this  work  un- 
less they  do  the  regular  work  in  the  classes 
successfully." 

I  should  like  to -ask  Dr.  Hewett  if  in  those 
schools  he  visited,  the  pupils  were  debarred 
from  taking  geogn^phy  if  their  arithmetic  was 
not  done  successfully,  or  if  they  were  allowed 
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to  read  if  their  spelling  was  not  done  success- 
fully. I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Hewett  if  he 
considers  this  good  pedagogy,  also  if  he  doesn't 
think  it  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  call- 
ing equashun,  "equazhen." 

To  my  mind;  the  schools  of  which  he  speaks 
were  defeating  their  own  interests,  certainly 
they  have  not  the  proper  conception .  of  Man- 
ual Training.  If  the  schools  in  question  had 
the  interest  of  the  "boy"  at  heart,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Manual  Training  would  be  given  to 
the  very  class  of  boys  they  exclude.  If  the 
Superintendent  and  his  Teachers  would 
"hump"  themselves  a  little  and  create  a  proper 
interest  through  their  Manual  Training,  it 
might  enable  them  to  get  those  boys  to  do 
their  work  successfully. 

This  idea  of  compelling  ^child  to  go  hungry 
and  then  punishing  him  because  he  is  cross,  is 
a  barbarism  that  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the 
past  with  other  forms  of  the  prizes  and  merit 
system. 

That  is  right,  friends,  send  in  your 
criticisms  and  queries  freely.  In  the 
multitude  of  counselors  there  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  wisdom.  My  friend  makes 
an  excellent  point  here,  from  his  point 
of  view,  but  I  do  not  regard  all  the 
studies  now  in  the  school,  or  that  can 
be  put  into  it,  of  equal  value.  No  one 
should  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  the 
time  necessary  for  reading,  spelling, 
language,  numbers  or  writing.  Yet  if 
I  found  a  boy  in  my  school  who  was 
excessively  fond  of  geography,  but  who 
hated  arithmetic  and  neglected  it,  I 
might  shut  him  ofif. entirely  from  geog- 
raphy till  he  had  brought  up  his  work 
in  numbers.  There  are  boys  I  am  told 
so  found  of  the  shop  work  that  they 
would  pursue  it  to  the  neglect  of  other 
studies,  if  allowed  to  do  so.  I  think  it 
well  to  restrict  such  boys  in  this  matter 
just  as  is  done  in  many  schools  in  re- 
spect to  athletics. 


An  Old   Blunder. 

In  an  article  on  the  philosophy  < 
weather  in  a  first  class  newspaj 
recently  read,  "Hot  air,  of  course 
This  creates  a  partial  vacuum  anc 
air  rushes  in  to  take  its  place."  I 
to  hear  this  statement,  or  a  similai 
often  in  my  school-boy  days.  ^ 
used  to  wonder  why  heat  should 
air  rise  rather  than  anything  else, 
then  it  was  a  wonder  what  mad 
benevolent  cold  air  so  anxious  t 
the  gap.  But  this  was  answerc 
the  dictum  that  **Nature  abhc 
vacuum.'' 

Now  the  simple  fact  is  that  hes 
pands  air,  like  other  things,  its  i 
fie  gravity  becomes  less,  and  the 
heavier  air  adjacent  pushes  it  up. 
rises  because  it  is  pushed  up. 


A  Problem. 

A's  tax  was  $40.  The  rate  is  $0.02 
the  property  is  appraised  at  50  per  cent, 
real  value,  what  is  the  real  value  of  A's 
erty   ? 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  "M 
Arithmetic.''  Please  send  us  a  sol 
of  this  problem  without  figures. 

E.G. 


"The  major  portion  of  the  kr 
edge  acquired  in  many  elemei 
schools  is  not  knowledge  at  all  ir 
true  sense.  It  is  not  n-ade  up  of 
ideas,  of  images  and  concepts, 
hollow;  mere  parroting.  The  im 
which  the  child  forms  pre  Svo"d 
ages.'  W'ork  with  books  in  prii 
education  is  blind  rlrudgery,  ar 
likely  to  yield  but  one  form  of  m< 
discipline — the  power  of  self-den 
Joseph  H.  Bai 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


WE    MUST    FLY. 


T'He  frog  was  a  great  advance  both 
^^  structure  and  function,  yet  he  could 
^ot  fly  like  the  insect ;  and  Nature  now 
^^^t^-ied  as  anxious  to  make  wing^  as 
^'^^  liad  before  been  to  make  eyes.  In 
*^^^t,  from  the  beginning  until  the  pres- 
^^^^  clay,  she  has  always  urged  her  crea- 
^^^^55  to  move  faster  and  with  more 
^^^dom;  and  when  she  finds  one  that 
^^f  tises  to  do  this,  she  allows  it  to  be- 
^^^I'lie  extinct,  for  she  will  not  tolerate 
^^ything  that  will  not  progress., 

F'orthis  reason  she  now  made  another 
^^^li    with   two    dark,     mottled    wings 
^^e  those  of  the  large,  green  butterfly, 
^^cept  that  they  were  stronger.  To  this 
^^h  she  gave — not  six  feet  like  the  in- 
^^ct  nor  four  like  the  frog-but  changed 
^t:s  breast  fins  into  something  resem- 
bling a  bird's  claws,  so  that  it  is  almost 
^  biped. 

•C3opyrlght   by  the  author. 


It  is  a  winged  fish  which  flies 
through  the  water  and  walks  on  the 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, — the 
first  creature  attemptirtg  to  travel  on 
two  feet.  It  is  a  Gurnard  or  Sea-robin 
and  may  be  seen  in.  the  Fisheries  Com- 
mission at  Washington.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  aii  animal  which 
has  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  and  the 
acquatic  habits  of  a  fish  is  remarkable 
enough  to  merit  the  distinction  of  a 
residence  at  the  National  Capitol. 

Besides  the  insects  and  the  flying 
fishes  there  appeared  about  this  time 
several  animals  combining  the  frog  and 
tlie  reptile,  all  of  which  were  somewhat 
like  birds. 

One  of  these  was  a  mammal  with 
webbed  feet  and  a  bill  like  a  duck's.  It 
laid  eggs  with  a  brittle  shell  like  a 
bird's.  But  it  proved  to  be  a  clumsy 
creature  that  could  not  fly,  so  it  was 
buried  under  a  name  which  of  itself 
would  prevent  it  from  ever  rising  in 
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the  world;  it  was  called  an  ornithor-' 
hynchus. 

Another  one  was  a  reptile  with  im- 
mense wings  and  limited  powers  of 
flight;  but  thfs  creature  had  not  a 
pleasing  personal  appearance  so  it  too 
was  called  by  a  hard  name,  ptorodactyl. 

Still  another  creature  was  a  kind  of 
frog  that  could  climb  a  tree  and  fly 
from  branch  to  branch  by  means  of 
large  webbed  feet.  One  of  these,  the 
little  Hylella  platycephala,  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  water  remaining  in  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  growing  upon  tropi- 
cal trees.  So  the  young  ^hatch  in  a  nest 
among  the  tree  tops.  The  Hylela  is 
very  literally  obeying  the  command  to 
"go  up  higher."  Is  it  trying  to  be  a 
bird  and  have  a  bird's  nest? 

At  any  rate,  like  birds,  the  treefrogs 
love  music  and  sing  among  the 
branches.  The  lonely  piping  of  a  little 
hyla  in  the  dry  woodlands  reminds  one 
of  the  season  of  goldenrod,  and  asters, 
and  falling  leaves;  just  as  the  wild, 
mocking  laughter  of  the  loon  is  associ- 
ated with  lonely  lakes  and  autumn 
skies. 

Nature  now  brought  forth  a  flying 
squirrel.  Its  legs  were  joined  on  the 
sides  with  tough  membrane  that  helped 
to  support  it  in  the  air  as  it  jumped 
from  tree  to  tree.  But  this  squirrel 
was  so  heavy  that  it  could  not  fly 
much  better  than  the  treefrog;  so  an- 
other creature' found  place  among  the 
flying  animals.  It  had  a  light  body 
and  very  long  fingers  like  the  ribs  of  an 
umbrella,  covered  with  a  skin  or  mem- 
brane— for  Nature  had  not  introduced 
the  ornythorhynchus  or  the  ptorodactyl 
for  nothing;  she  has  ever  since  been 
using  broad  bills  and  tough  membrane. 

This  last  creature  was  a  bat,  which 


could  fly  better  than  any  of  the  precede 

ing  animals  though  still  in  a  zigza^^ 
darting  manner.  Nature  had  plac^:  ^^ 
within  it  a  skeleton  of  which  she  w^^^^, 
very  proud,  for  she  had  put  the  bra  -5^  -i 
into  a  firm,  globular  skull  and  the  vitz^  ^--^ 
parts  of  the  body  inside  of  ribs  tli^  ^^ 
arch  around  and  protect  them.  Tl — -^^^j 
skeleton  was  superior  to  the  frog^  ^^j 
which     had     seemed     good  though  j 

lacked  the  ribs. 

Yet  this  bat  was  an  uncanfty  cr^  .^ 
ture,  always  going  abroad  at  night  a.  :^^n( 
hiding  way  in  hollow  trees  and  ds^  rl 
comers  in  the  daytime.  It  did  not  hE^_  vc 
an  open,  honest  manner,  but  blintc:  ed 
and  shrank  back  whenever  the  Hja'  ht 
was  turned  upon  it.  Then,  too,  it  ln_  ad 
a  trick  of  hanging   itself  up   by  its 

heels  with  head  downward ;  and  an  ^smmn- 

imal  with  a  brain,  which  did  not  kn.c m 

enough  to  kep  its  head  uppermost  cot ild 

never  be  all  that  its  maker  desired. 

Consequently  the  maker  decided  to 
try  a  new  kind  of  animal,  combini  ^ng 
the  best  parts  of  each  creature  she  tm^  ^d 
already  made. 

The  insect,  you  remember,  had  1:^^^'0 
rows  of  air  tubes  in  the  segments  of 
its  body,  rendering  it  light  in  weigr"^^* 
The  new  creature,  then,  should  ta^^ve 
air  tubes;  but  it  should  by  no  me^^^s 
have  the  segmented  body  of  the  ins^^^^ 
No  indeed !  That  fine  ribbed  skele^^on 
of  the  bat  was  something  worth  f:^^^^ 
serving  and  should  go  into  every  Ic  ^^^ 
of  animal  henceforth.  Why  not 
the  air  tubes  into  the  bones  of  the 
animal?  So  the  bones  were  made 
low  and  filled  with  air. 

The  extinct  pterodactyl — peace 
his  ashes — had  a  mouth  opening 
to  the  hinge  of  the  jaw,  enabling 
to  eat  animals  as  large  as  a  frog. 
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ijouth  should  go  into  the  new 
to  keep  the  memory  of  his  pter- 
in ancestor  green.  The  orni- 
:hus  had  a  hornv  bill,  ate  insects 

eggs  with  a  brittle  shell ;  these 
lould  go  in  also.  The  feet  upon 
le  butterfly  fish  stood  gave  it  a 
:arriage;  so  the  new  animal 
e  a  biped ;  that  is,  it  should  have 

limbs  which  were  never  aban- 
rom  the  time  the  first  quadru- 

made,but  only  the  two  poste- 
5  should  be  used  to  stand  upon, 
r  two  should  be  used  in  flying. 
/  biped  should  live  in  the  tree 
1  should  have  a  voice  sweeter 

tree  frog's, 
this  latest  invention   with  the 
)f  a  reptile,  the  skeleton  of  a 
passion  for  flight  of  an  insect, 

voice  of  a  frog,  was  a  Bird. 

lived  in  the  air  and  in  the 

and  dwelt  no  more  in  the 
)rever.  Yet  he  did  not  forget 
tic  ancestors ;  for  the  bird  still 
e  wide  open  reptilian  jaws,  and 
ig,  when  they  begin  to  develop 
lell,  have,  for  a  time,  the  noto- 
i  the  amphioxus  and  the  gills 
idpole. 

ird  is  swih  in  flight  and  strong 
,  going  sometimes  a  hundred 

search  of  food  for  its  young, 
^ate  bird  can  spread  its  long 
and  fold  them  an  hour  later 
ndred    and    seventy-six  miles 

birds  readily  adapt  them- 
o  circumstances,  going  from 
clime,  suiting  themselves  as  to 
ture  and  food,  there  came  in 
be  many  different  species,  from 
e  eagle  to  the  timid  humming 
rearing     coats     from     somber 


shades  to  those  of  brilliant  hue,  and 
uttering  notes  in  every  key,  from  the 
wild  scream  of  the  bird  of  prey  to  the 
melodious  warble  of  the  songsters. 

They  have  wondrous  brains  within 
their  little  bullet-shaped  skulls;  and 
have  the  capacity  to  be  joyful  or  sad, 
pouring  out  upon  the  spring  morning 
their  song  of  happiness,  or  waking  the 
echoes  with  their  cries  of  distress. 
-  T^he  consideration  of  others  which 
was  put  into  the  first  cell  has  been 
working  itself  out  in  everything  that 
has  grown  out  of  cells,  causing  the 
rotifer,  the  fish,  and  the  frog  to  love 
their  young  and  seek  the  companion- 
ship of  their  kind..  In  the  bird  this 
virtue  manifests  itself  in  no  uncertain 
manner ;  for  the  bird  labors  months  of 
every  season  for  its  young;  preparing 
the  nest  with  greatest  care;  brooding 
the  eggs  with  many  twitterings  of  fond 
anticipation ;  welcoming  the  little  naked 
babies  as  they  come  out  of  the  shell 
with  an  exultant  song;  working  early 
and  late  to  give  them  food;  growing 
worn  and  faded  in  their  service,  and 
venturing  into  the  very  jaws  of  death 
in  their  defense. 

And  it  is  not  alone  toward  their 
own  young  and  their  own  species  that 
this  consideration  is  manifested.  There 
is  strong  fellowship  among  birds  of 
different  kinds,  as  you  may  see  if  you 
will  pick  up  and  hold  a  young  robin, 
regardless  of  its  own  or  its  parents' 
cries  of  distress;  for  you  will  soon  be 
in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  of 
robins,  blackbirds,  wrens,  thrushes, 
grosbeaks,  bluejays,  catbirds  and  spar- 
rows— all  scolding,  pleading,  and 
threatening  with  as  much  earnestness 
and  anguish  as  if  the  little  one  were 
their  own. 
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.Since  the  bird  is  so  aflfectionate  and 
industrious,  so  intelligent  and  skillful; 
since  it  possesses  every  degree  of  at- 
tractivness  in  plumage  and  manners, 
and  the  greatest  variety  of  disposition ; 
since  it  is  found  in  all  regions  from  the 
equatorial  to  the  polar ;  and  is  so  swift 
of  wing  that .  it  is  perhaps  the  final 
achievement  in  the  way  of  animal  loto- 
motion,  one  might  have  expected  na- 
ture to  pause  here,  supposing  that  she 
had  attained  the  object  for  which  she 
had  been  striving  through  all  these 
ages. 

There  w^s  one  very  good  reason 
why  she  did  not  stop  here.  A  creature 
that  was  to  fly  in  the  air  must  be  of 
light  weight  and  could  not  have  a  large 
brain  or  it  would  be  toppling  over  and 
trying  to  fly  with  head  downward. 
And  the  more  Nature  admired  tlie  fine 
qualities  of  the  bird,  the  more  she 
wished  for  a  larger  brain  that  could 
contciin  more  love  and  forethought, 
more  energy  and  harmony.  This  is 
the  reason  that  after  making  about  five 
thousand  species  of  birds,  she  rather 
reluctantly  left  the  skies  and  went 
down  to  work  again  upon  the  earth. 
•  But,  however  often  she  changed  her 
place  of  labor,  or  however  speedily  she 
cast  aside  a  creature  she  had  made,  she 
always  found,  even  in  the  most  un- 
gainly animal,  some  useful  feature 
worth  preserving  in  succeeding  ani- 
mals, thus  showing  that  one  purpose 
runs  through  all  her  efforts,  and  that, 
through  all  seeming  change  of  place  or 
aim  she  is  journeying  on  toward  a 
great  event  of  which  from  time  to  time 
we  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse. 

Again  and  again  we  have  found 
some  hint  of  evolving  physical  organs. 


Again  and  again  we  have  cgme  upon 
some  mental  faculty  awakening  to  life. 
Long  ago  in  the  plant  we  learned  that 
cells  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  what 
their  ancestor  cells  had  done.  Was 
this  Memory-in-the-cell  ? 

The  insect,  the  butterfly  coming 
from  a  chrysalis  which  itself  came 
from  a  caterpillar,  "lays  its  eggs  on 
the  leaves  which  the  caterpillar  likes 
best.  She  does  not  eat  the  food  her- 
self; then  how  does  she  know  what 
the  caterpillar  likes?  She  does  not 
live  to  see  him  eat,  for  she  usually  dies 
before  he  is  born.  -How  does  she 
know?  Does  she  remember  when  she 
was  a  caterpillar?''  *  What  Memory- 
in-the-palate  is  it  that  can  bridge  this 
chasm  between  two  metamorphoses? 

Or  here  again  among  the  birds^ 
what  vague  recollection  of  aesthetic 
rapture  is  this  which  stirs  in  the  vocal 
chords  of  the  young  bird,  enabling 
him  "though  exiled,  so  that  he  never 
heard  his  father's  song  nor  the  song  of 
other  birds  of  this  kind,  to  sing  the  old, 
strangely  remembered — yet  never 
heard — melody?''  ** 

CHAPTER    X. 

PROGRESS  IX  FUNCTION  AND  SENSATION 

While  so  much  attention  was  beirg 
paid  to  motion  and  vision,  other  things 
were  not  neglected;  the  mouth,  the 
heart,  ^he  digestive  and  other  o-gans 
were  being  developed.  The  first  mcuth 
in  the  amoeba  was  really  no  mouth  at 
all,  being  any  place  where  the  food  was 
crowded  into  the  body.  Following  that 
came  funnels  as  in  the  ciliates;  ieet- 
jaws,  mandibles  and  maxillae  as  in  the 
cray-fish;   and  long  sucking-tubes,  as 


*Sarab  Hackett  Stevenson. 
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in  the  flies  and  mosquitos.       The  ali- 
mentary canal  which  in  the  first  ani- 
mal   was  any  passage  the  food  might 
make  for  itself  in  its  course  through 
the    body  and  which  closed  and  left  no 
tr a.cre  when  the  food  passed  on,  became 
lirst:  a  straight  tube,  then  a  tube  with 
s  1.1  S"gest ions  of  a  liver,  as  in  the  worm, 
and  finally  in  the  insect  and  cray-fish, 
it:    ^:xpanded  and  became  an  aesophagus, 
a    stiomach,  a  liver  and  an  intestine. 

TThe  frail  bubble  which  w^as  the  first 
hea.rt  became  a  permanent  pumping 
nia. chine  sending' blood  through  a  sys- 
t:em  of  tubes  running  to  every  part  of 
the    body. 

Like  plants,  the  lowest  animals 
breathed  through  all  the  pores  of  their 
bodies,  but  as  they  improved  they  had, 
*^  their  feet,  a  kind  of  lung  or  breather ; 
^ricl  along  the  sides  of  its  body  the  in- 
sect lias,  for  lungs,  rows  of  little  win- 
^lows  covered  with  netting. 

^V''e  have  thus  far  considered  the  de- 
^'^lc>iDment  of  organs;  let  us  now  look 
^^  ^Vie  development  of  the  senses.  Some 
^*  t:lie  first  animals  shrink  back  as 
^i^ouigh  they  hear  it,  w^henever  you  tap 
^^^>^ thing  upon  which  they  are  resting. 
b  i  ^  is  because  they  feel  the  jar,  not  be- 
^^'^T^e  they  really  hear ;  for,  as  they  have 
'^^^      ears,  they  are  obliged  to  hear  by 

Reeling  was  the  first  of  the  senses. 

b^  little  lump  of  protoplasm  had  the 

^^^lity  to  feel,  distributed  throughout 

*^^   its  substance  alike,  and  this  w^s  its 

^'^ly  means  of  finding  out  w-hat  was 

"'^^ppening  in  the  world.  It  could  neither 

^^,  hear,  taste,  nor  smell.     It  could 

^nly  feel  its  food  in  a  dull   way,  and 

^\hen  it  came  in  contact  with  two  things 

^t  could  not  tell  which  was  the  better. 

As  the  animal  had  to  learn  every- 


thing by  feeling,  this  sense  grew  so 
acute  and  had  so  much  to  do  that  it  had 
to  differentiate  or  divide  up  its  work 
giving  special  duties  to  special  organs 
or  nerves  which  had  to  be  made  to 
assist  the  sense  of  feeling. 

One  set  of  nerves  had  for  its  part  of 
the  labor,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  an 
approaching  object  by  touching  it,  and 
then  to  pass  the  information  thus 
gained  to  the  other  parts  of  the  animal. 
This  was  feeling  become  acute,  or  the 
sense  of  touch. 

Two  other  helpers  were  needed  to 
distinguish  between  sensations,  and  so 
the  organs  of  Taste  and  Smell  were 
produced  that  they  might  discover 
what  was  good  to  eat  and  help  find  the 
way  to  it. 

Another  set  of  sensations  knocking 
at  the  door  of  feeling  recfuired  another 
organ  for  a  dwelling  place,  and  so  in 
the  euglena,  swimming  along  in  the 
water  like  tiny  willow  leaves,  there 
came  a  dull  eye-spot  under  the  skin.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  an  eye,  yet  it  can 
distinguisli  between  light  and  darkness. 
When  this  eye-spot  became  overworked 
there  came  a  better  eye;  then  a  com- 
pound eye  or  cluster  of  eyes.  This 
was  feeling  transformed  into  sight. 

At  length  there  came  an  eye  so  accu- 
rate that  it  could  tell  what  shapes  were 
made  by  the  reflected  and  intercepted 
rays  of  light,  and  could  report  this 
knowledge  to  the  brain.  This  was 
feeling  translated  into  Form. 

Before  the  eye  was  finished  it  could 
feel  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  vi- 
brations of  lights  and  could  distinguish 
some  as  red,  some  blue,  some  yellow^ 
orange,  green,  violet.  This  was  feeling 
transmuted  into  Color. 

But     long    before  this,  feeling  was 
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overworked  and  needed  the  helper  which 
came  as  the  organ  which  could  catch 
vibrations  of  air  and  report  them  as 
Sound.  And  this  organ  has  grown 
so  perfect  that  it  too  can  measure  the 
length  of  the  vibrations  and  classify 
them  into  octaves  of  music.  We  shall 
learn  later  how  this  organ  of  hearing 
grew. 

We  have  here  five  senses  all  of  which 
are  special  developments  of  feeling. 
And  feeling  itself  probably  came  into 


existence  because  animals  needed  nour- 
ishment. A  creature  that  could  not 
feel  would  not  know  when  it  was  hun- 
gry and  would  starve  to  death. 

All  these  senses  came  because  they 
were  needed  to  help  forward  the  phys- 
ical development  of  the  animal.  There 
is  yet  another  sense,  the  Moral  Sense, 
which  is  budding  and  growing  because 
it  is  needed  to  promote  the  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  man, — but  of  this  you 
will  learn  in  Part  II. 


WOOD  ALCOHOL  POISON. 

There  is  a  poison  called  Wood  Alcohol  that 
is  threatening  the  health  and  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  an  alarming  extent.  It  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  crude  wood  vinegar.  In  its 
unpurified  state  it  has  a  rank,  offensive  odor 
and  flavor,  but  when  purified  it  resembles 
grain  alcohol  in  taste  and  smell.  This  puri- 
fied article  is  obtained  from  wood  vinegar.  It 
is  only  durine  the  last  eight  years  that  the 
purified  article  has  been  placed  on  the  market. 
It  contains  all  the  poison  of  the  crude  prod- 
uct. It  retails  at  50  cents  a  gallon.  Taxed 
grain  alcohol  must  retail  at  $2.60  per  gallon 
for  the  tax  alone  is  two  dollars.  No  grain 
alcohol  escapes  taxation  because  of  the  string- 
ent laws  enforced  by  United  otates  officers. 

In  its  physiological  effects  it  differs  from 
grain  alcohol  in  being  only  slightly  oxidized 
in  the  body,  but,  instead,  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  formic  acid  a  more  powerful  poison. 
The  deadly  effects  do  not  immediately  appear, 
but  accumulate  in  the  system  and  cause  either 
total  blindness  or  death  in  the  proportion  of 
175  of  the  former  result  to  100  of  the  latter. 

The  remedy  proposed  is  that  the  law  shall 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  puri- 
fied article  under  the  severest  penalties.  The 
unpurified  article'  is  virtually  harmless  from 
the  fact  that  its  odor  and  taste  are  so  offen- 
sive as  to  betray  its  presence  to  the  most 
ignorant,  i^vlso  it  is  recommended  that  the 
law  shall  require  that  all  preparations  in  which 
wood  alcohol  is  used  shall  be  labeled  as  poison 
when  sold. 

Any  legislator  can  make  a  reputation  for 
himself  by  taking  the  initiative  in  placing  an 


effective  prohibitory  law  upon  the  statute 
books  of  this  state,  which  shall  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  from  the  ravages  of  this 
deadly  drug. 


ILLINOIS  STUDENTS  SECURE  SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS. 

The  following  list  of  students  were  granted 
freshmen  scholarships  Friday  in  the  .North- 
western University  at  Evanston.  Out  of  more 
than  one  hundred  applications  received  but 
fifty-three    were   granted    scholarships. 

William    A.    Barber,    Onarga,    111.;    Eunice 
Cowles,   Hinsdale,   111. ;    Gertrude   Dickerman, 
Blue  Island,  111.;  Charles  Ross  Dines,  Quincy, 
111.;  Marie  M.  Donichy,  Morrison,  111.;  George 
E.    Farrell,   Lockport,    111.;    Louis    N.    Ficpel, 
Chicago,    111.;    Orval    Gillette,    Corning,    la.; 
Wally  Heymar,  Chicago,  111. ;  Leslie  S.  High, 
Elgin,    111.;    Ralph    W.    Horn,    DeKalb,    111.; 
John  Philip  Joseph,   Moline,  III.;   Arthur  N. 
Julian,  Elgin,  III. ;  Vernon  R.  Doucks,  Chicago, 
111.;  Carleton  H.  Mann,  Paw  Paw,  111.;  Roger 
D.   Marsden,    Evanston,    111.;    Mamie   Mauel, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Llewellyn  R.  Merrel,  Monmouth, 
111.;   Pearl  Montague,  Chicago,  111.;   Kathryo. 
McGovern,    thicago,    111.;    Harry    C.    Mc.Na— 
mer.    Piano,    111. ;    George   T.-  Peterson,  Gen — 
eseo.    111.;     Carl    Robinson,     Petersburg,    111.^ 
George  L.  Rushton,  Harvey,  111.;  Ethelyn  B — 
Stowe,  Belvidere,  111.;  Paul  Trueblood,  Dan — 
ville,  III;   Montgomery  A.  Tyson,  Blooming^ — 
ton.  111.;  Clarence  E.  Vance,  Hoopeston,  111.^^ 
Esther  Lucy  White,  Princeton,  111. ;  John  H  — 
Norris,    Aurora,    111.;    James    W.    Northruj^^* 
Woodstock,  111. 
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Current  Events  Department 

A  monthly  Analysis  of  News  with  Reference  to  its  Use 
a^s  an  Aid  in  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 

By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 
Editor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


PBBLUfiHABT  NoTE.— The  obJcct  ol  thls  depart- 

-xnent  ts  to  discuss  the  principles  and  methods  which, 

An  the  writer's  opinion,  will  make « the  use  of  Cur- 

arent  Events  in  teaching  most  effective.    He  will  be 

£lad  to  prepare  outlines  associating  lessons  for  any 

^▼en  week  with  Current  Events  and  to*  forwaru, 

-^rlthout  charge,  papers  for  use  of  teachers  making 

^he  experiment.  Requests  for  these  outlines  should 

"be  sent  to  address  above  given  at  least  two  weeks 

l>efore  lessons  are  to  be  assigned.    Give  names  of 

text  books  used,  Indicate  as  si>eciflcally  as  posriible 

the  lessons  to  be  assigned,  and  numoer  of  pupils 

above  Fourth  Orade. 


USE  OF   THE   TEXT   BOOK   AS   "SUP- 
PLEMENTARY READING." 
In   this   Department   last   month   was   given 
an  outline  of  the  method   employed  and   re- 
sults   obtained    in    supplementing    Geography 
lessons  with  illustrative  events.       Still  better 
results  are  obtained  where  the  process  is  re- 
versed; i.  e.  where  pupils  are  first  led  to  read 
and  talk  about  events  and  the  text  book  used 
to   answer    questions    which    have    arisen,    to 
satisfy    the    desire     for     further     information 
which   has  been   aroused   by  a   discussion   of 
these  events.    It  is  not  necessary,  although  it 
Would    be    quite    feasible,    to    thus    approach 
^very  statement  of  the  Geography  inductively. 
The    course   of   study   of   a    school    of    high 
standing,  with  a  copy  of  which  the  editor  of 
this  department  has  been  favored  says: 

The  bov  wants  to  study  Geos^raphy  as  the  trav- 
eler sees  It.  If  he  cannot  eo  In  person  he  wants  to 
^o  In  imagination  and  with  a  thread  of  human  ad- 
'^^nture  running  through  it  all. 

The  full  realization  of  this  idea  would  be 
^.ttained  if,  with  regard  to  all  the  Geography 
^^an  teach  him,  the  pupil's  interest  was  first 
Aroused  so  that  he  would  approach  the  text 
l:>ook  in  an  interrogative  mood.  Books  of 
"travel,  imaginary  journeys  and  stories  of  ad- 
"Vrenture  stimulate  interest  in  the  countries 
"{to  which  they  relate,  but  the  pupil  on  finish- 
i  ng  them  is  apt  to  be  better  informed  on  the 
55tory  than  he  is  on  the  Geography  which  the 
^tory  is  intended  to  teach. 

Now,    suppose    that    preceding    the    use    of 
either  the  Geography  text  or  of  these  imagin- 
ary journeys  with  their  imaginary  events  you 
iise  those- little  dramas  in  real  life  which  we 
^all  "the  news."  Suppose,  furthermore,  instead 
of  approaching  your  subject  through  the  text 
"book   and   then   relieving   the    situation,   as   it 
were,  by  a  supplementary  tonic  you  first  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  subject  to  be  taught  through 
a  casually  related   event — first    discussing  the 
event  (about  which,  at  your  suggestion,  he  has 
been  reading  at  home)  and  then  sending  him 
to  the   text  book  and   supplementary   readers 
for  further  information.     If,  to  further  carry 
out  the  conception  of  the  traveler,  these  items 
are  presented  in  a  natural  order,  following  the 
established  routes  of  trade  and  travel,  the  re- 
sults are  ioxmd  to  be  still  more  satisfactory. 


Experiences  at  each  successive  stopping  place 
can,  by  suggestive  questioning,  be  so  associated 
with  preceding  experiences  as  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive and  coher^t  conception  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  while  each  geographical 
fact,  being  casiially  related  to  an  event — if  the 
events  be  judiciousfy  selected  as  illustrated 
below — retains  its  sharp  individual  outline. 

The  use  of  news  items  as  approaches  to  the 
text  has  several  special  advantages  as  com- 
pared with  long  articles  and  books,  used  either 
as  supplementary  or  as  preparatory  reading; 
although  the  longer  material  has  its  compara- 
tive advantages  also,  particularly  on  the  side 
of  literary  culture.  The  special  utilities  of 
the  items  are  that  they  are  brief  and  carry  the 
pupil  to  the  geographical  results  aimed  at 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time;  there  is 
enough  imagination  and  human  interest  for 
the  service  of  Geography  and  no  more;  each 
item,  if  judiciously  selected,  is  rich  in  the  cor- 
relations and  details  of  commercial  life,  gives 
that  sense  of  experience  characteristic  of  news 
and  in  addition  to  the  sharpness  of  outline 
produced  by  the  casual  relation  between  the  . 
geographical  fact  and  the  event  which  illus- 
trates it  the  transition  from  one  item  to  the 
next  still  further  sharpens  the  outline  of  each^ 
according  to  that  mental  law  which  the  psy- 
chologists call  "rhythm."  Although  the  clock 
says  "tick  tick"  the  mind  soon  converts  this 
into  "tick  tock"  in  order  to  hold  the  sound  in 
consciousness.  After  while,  when  this  tick- 
inj?  has  grown  old,  has  ceased  to  be  news,  the 
mind  ceases  to  be  conscious  of  it  all. 

So  it  is  found  that  after  pupils  have  made 
one  of  these  imaginary  journeys  in  a  given 
country  they  are  able  to  recall  readily,  defi- 
nitely and  with  confidence,  characteristic  prod- 
ucts, physiography,  industries. 

Not  so  when  the  same  country  is  first  ap- 
proached through  the  text  book.  There  the 
statement  is  uniform.  The  products  differ, 
the  countries  differ  and  the  people  differ,  but 
the  author's  method  and  order  of  presenta- 
tion are  in  each  case,  substantially  the  same. 

Take  these  examples  (in  condensed  form) 
from  a  widely  used  Geography  text,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treatment  of  different  sections; 

About  one-half  of  the  surface  of  Maine  is  covered 
with  forests  which  supply  lumber  and  material  for 
wood  pulp  used  to  make  paper. 

In  Mas<«acbusett8  is  manufactured  a  larjre  part 
of  the  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  made  in  the  United 
States.  ^ 

Virginia  ranks  among  tbe  foremost  states  in  the 
Union  In  the  production  of  tobacco.  Richmond  on 
the  Fall  line  manufactures  much  tobacco. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  farm  land  of  the 
South  ia  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Bv  far  the  most  imi;>ortant  industry  of  the  Plateau 
Section  is  the  mining  of  the  metals,  silver,  gold, 
copper  and  lead. 

The  Columbia  salmon  fisheries  of  Oregon  are 
among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world. 

Now,  suppose  with  the  aid  of  a  school  news- 
paper and  a  map  of  the  United  States  we  take 
an  imaginary  journey  through  the  regions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Geography,  and  in  imagina- 
tion, see  the  very  things  we  would  see  in  con- 
nection with  the  industries  and  products  re- 
ferred to  if  we  actually  did  take  such  a  jour- 
ney. A  news  diary  of  such  a  trip  (also  uecey 
saT\\y  cowdewst^  Vvtit^  \qQ>c\^  t^'^^  \^f<^  '<^^\ 
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Bangob,  Mb.— '*Biir'  Conners,  known  as  king  of 
the  log  drivers,  now  In  his  fortieih  year  In  the  boom, 
Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  logs  rafted  to  the 
bangor  saw  mills  for  the  season  of  1904  will  exceed 
80.000.000  feet. 

PALii  RiVBB,  Mass.— It  Is  stated  that  the  cotton 
mills  of  this  city,  at  which  the  operators  struck  14 
weeks  ago.  will  be  reopened  November  14.  (Item 
also  tells  of  suffering  caused  by  closing  of  mills, 
falling  off  of  local  money  circulation  as  shown  by 
weekly  bank  clearings  and  increase  of  small  mort- 
gages ) 

RICHMOND.  Va.— The  Tobacco  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  has  issued  a 
new  scale  of  prices,  which  is  an  advance  of  about 
iO  per  cent  over  the  prices  the  tobacco  buyers  com- 
bination has  been  paving. 

Mbmphis,  Tbhn.- a  number  of  cotton  growers 
between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  have  formed  a 
roinpany  for  bending  their  cotton  direct  to  the  mills 
in  Efngland  via.  New  Orleans  ana  Liverpool,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  middleman  and  allowing  every 
penny  paid  by  the  spinner  to  come  to  tne  actual 
grower.  In  Georgia  some  farmers  are  storing  their 
cotton  in  warehouses  and  borrowing  money  from 
the  banks  on  the  warehouse  receipts,  thus  enabling 
the  farmers  to  pay  their  present  obllKatlons  and  to 
defer  the  actual  sale  of  cotton  until  tne  price  im- 
proves. Ae^vices  from  the  region  of  Waco,  Texas, 
siy  that  the  railroads  have,  until  recently,  been 
unable  to  move  the  cotton  as  fast  as  it  accumu- 
lated, because,  owing  to  the  favorable  weather, 
cotton  in  that  district  ripened  almost  at  one  time. 

Salt  Lakb  City,  Utah.— Samuel  Newhouse,  a 
Utah  mine  operator,  is  said  to  have  uncovered 
great  bodies  of  gold  ore  in  the  Cactus  Mine  In 
southwestern  Utan,  five  miles  from  Frisco.  The 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Ca  has  secured  a 
'Contract  for  smelling  part  of  the  ore  from  this 
mine.  . 

AsTOBiA,  Obb.— It  Is  reported  that  J.  Fierpoint 
Morgan  and  other  capitalists  who  are  creditors  of 
the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Co.  will  pur- 
chase the  entire  properties  of  that  company  and 
reorganize  it.  This  is  the  most  extensive  ualmun 
canmng  concern  in  the  world. 

Having  first  read  and  discussed  such  news 
simply  as  nevirs  the  categorical  statements  of 
the  Geography  become  clothed  with  human 
interest.  Half  the  information  in  the  Geo- 
graphy "lesson"  has  thus  been  already  ac- 
quired, and  a  basis  of  interest  laid  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  acquirement  and  assimila- 
tion of  the  other  half.  The  pupil  naturally 
wants  to  know  more  about  the  great  lumber' 
industry  because  that  is  the  business  of  "Bill" 
Conners,  "king  of  the  log  drivers ;"  about  the 
cotton  mills  because  of  the  strike,  the  re- 
sumption of  work,  etc ;  the  tobacco  interests 
of  Virginia  because  he  has  been  present  at  a 
meeting  of  tobacco  men ;  similarly  with  the 
cotton  of  the  South,  the  metal  interests  and 
the  salmon  fisheries. 

The  spiral  arrangement  of  our  Geographies 
presents  repeated  opportunities  for  the  use 
of  such  a  journey  over  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  or  over  any  part  of  it.  In  the  Geo- 
graphy which  I  have  before  me  as  I  write,  in 
the  section  devoted  to  the  United  States,  I 
see  more  than  twenty  successive  occasions 
upon  which  either  part  or  all  of  this 
identical  series  of  items  would  be  available 
for  journeys  in  which  the  text  book  could  be 
used  as  a  guide.  First,  for  example,  comes 
the  physical  features  of  North  America,  in 
which  many  of  the  features  brought  out  by 
these  events  arc  dwelt  upon ;  then  the  vege- 
tation  of  the  continent  as  a  whole ;  then,  tak- 
j/i/^  up  the  United  States  specifically,  a  general 


treatment  of  the  Atlantic  Plain,  the 
lachian  mountains,  the  Central  Valley 
then  the  climate  of  the  country  as  a 
then  its  government;  then  populatic 
progress;  then  the  various  industries 
whole — agriculture,  lumbering,  'mining, 
facturing,  etc. — then  the  sections  bcj 
with  New  England ;  then  each  state 
those  sections  as  a  whole;  then  specific 
cities  and  industries  of  thosfe  states;  th 
senting  almost  endlessly  recurring  opp 
ties  for  the  use  of  any  given  set  of  illu 
events.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  t 
supply  of  such  events,  if  searched  f< 
presented  with  knowledge  and  skill,  i: 
tically  inexhaustable  and  the  feasibility 
laying  a  foundation  of  interest  before 
up  the  text  book  and  for  developing  t 
perceptive  basis  broadly  or  minutely 
sired,  is  apparent.  Not  only  is  the 
matter  of  the  text  book  much  more  eff« 
presented,  the  pupil's  whole  idea  of 
raphy  vitalized — usually  quite  transfo 
but  his  conceptions  of  products,  ind 
etc. ;  are  greatly  enriched.  The  rela* 
these  products  and  industries  to  the 
the  world's  life  is  illustrated  by  exam^ 
he  gets  an  understanding  and  interest  i 
other  phases  of  life  also. 

(Examples:  The  significance  of  banl 
ings  and  the  recording  of  mortgages, 
nection  with  the  resumption  of  work 
cotton  mills,  the  purpose  and  method  c 
ness  combinations  in  connection  with  t( 
the  philosophy  of  the  middleman,  the 
warehouse  receipts  and  the  relation  of  ^ 
to  business  life,  in  connection  with  th 
from  Memphis  and  so  on  and  so  on.) 

Space  will  not  permit  to  go  into  d« 
this  time  as  to  method;  indeed,  as  h< 
frequently  observed,  aim  is  far  more 
tant  than  method  in  the  hands  of  the  p 
sive  teacher.  A  thorough  grasp  of  tl 
of  first  interesting  the  pupil  in  the  sub) 
fore  sending  him  to  the  lesson  about  tl 
ject  will  readily  develop  methods,  a 
ways  and  means  which  grow  out  of  the 
ing  of  actual  life  in  teaching  are  as  ^ 
fascinating   and    suggestive    as    life    its 

In  next  month's  issue  an  account 
given  of  the  experiences  of  teachers  in 
of  this  material  which,  it  is  believed, 
found  to  contain  useful  suggestions.. 

Whatever  methods  may  be  employ 
important  results  obtained  are  the  san* 
text  book  is  no  longer  a  thing  which  is 
the  pupil  questions  the  answers  to  wl 
finds  it  hard  to  remember  but — in  loco  p 
omniscient,  patient,  benignant — is  trans 
into  an  answerer  of  his  questions. 

And  does  not  the  thought  sugees* 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  li 
ever  use  Geography  in  after  life?  . 
preparation  for  life  is  the  final  test  for 
tion  how  important  is  this  thought— -h 
portant   the       formation   of   this   habit 
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'^He  fifty-first  convention  of 
illinois  teachers. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Illinois 
^^  now  half  a  century  old.  It  was  born  just 
*^ity-one  years  ago.  The  fifty-first  meeting  will 
*^€  held  in  the  capitol  building  at  Springfield, 
l^ec.  27-29,  with  Supt.  Edwin  G.  Cooley  in  the 
^hair  and  C.  M.  Bardwell  of  .\urora,  chair- 
^nan  of  the  executive  committte. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Cooley  and  Mr. 
J'^rederick  Manley  of  Boston  will  address  the 
convention.  The  latter's  subject  is  "Caliban 
*  in  Education." 

On  Wednesday  morning  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes 


of  Chicago  will  speak  on  the  "Physiology  of 
Play;"  Jane  Addams  on  the  ''Sociology  of 
Play"  and  Oscar  L.  Triggs  on  its  "Philosophy." 
On  Wednesday  evening  State  Siipt.  Bayliss 
will  show  the  "Status  of  the  High  School"  in 
Illinois,  and  Arnold  Tompkins  will  speak  on 
the   "Universal   Method  of  Teaching." 

On  Thursday' morning  R.  N.  Roark  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  will  speak  on  the  "Professional 
Improvement  of  Teachers."  The  opportuni- 
ties for  the  same  in  our  large  cities  will  be 
shown  by  F;*ank  Darling  of  Chicago ;  in  our 
small  cities  by  J.  A.  Long  of  Streator,  and  in 
**An  Illinois  County."  by  'U.  J.  HoflFman  of 
Ottawa. 

This  is  certainly  an  intellectual  and  profes- 
sional  menu  of  excellence. 

The  Section  meetings  held  in  the  afternoon 
promise  equally  good  returns. 

The  Principal's  Section  will  show  through 
W.  R.  Hatfield,  of  St;  Charles,  how  "Teachers 
Can  be  made  by  the  Superintendent,"  and  how 
the  "Course  of  Study  can  be  adjusted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Modern  Society"  through  Prin. 
J.  Stanley  Brown  of  Joliet.  "County  Uniform- 
ity of  Text-Books"  will  be  considered  by  the 
County  Superintendents:  The  High  School 
Course  of  Study,  in  the  High  School  Section; 
Religious  Education  in  College  in  the  College 
Section;  Motor  Activity  in  the  Primary  Sec- 
tion; the  "Development  and  the  Faults  of 
Children"  in  the  Child  Study  Section;  the  im- 
portance of  a  High  Standard  of  Music  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  in  the  Music  Section ;  and 
the  "Problem  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  Secur- 
ing Good  English  Habits  in  its  Students"  in 
the  State  Normal  School  Council. 

Certainly  the  spirit  of  the  schoolmaster  was 
abroad  in  the  state  to  assist  the  different  exe- 
cutive comittees  in  making  these  programs. 

Hotel  accommodations  as  is  usual  at  these 
meetings :  $2.00  at  the  Leland  and  $1.50  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  if  two  occupy  one  room.  Address 
J.  H.  Collins.  Supt.  of  Schools-  of  Springfield, 
if  you  desire  room  and  board  in  private  family. 
The  Imperial  Quartette  will  furnish  the 
music  as  usual.  I  think  we  can  assure  the 
teachers  that  all  of  it  will  not  be  senseless 
nonsense.  We  all  like  nonsense  when  we  can 
discover  <>e\\se  \>^^\V\w^  \\vtq\\^  >\\^  ''\>^\'^V 
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CHICAGO  TEACHERS  AT  WORK. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  Bulletin 
for  October  17,  is  a  guide  to  the  wonderful 
results  of  the  organized  effort  being  made 
among  the  teachers,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents of  Chicago.  Many  different  influences 
have  united  to  urge  the  teachers  to  a  more 
careful  study  of  education  itself  and  of  im- 
provements for  the  conditions  in  the  school 
room  which  have  been  proposed.  The  Bulletin 
gives  the  schedule  of  Normal  Extension  Work 
for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  classes  in  over 
fifty  different  courses  of  from  twelve  to  thirty 
weeks  each  in  which  are  enrolled  4»7SO  teach- 
ers. It  also  gives  the  dates  for  sixty  institutes 
for  teachers'  meetings  by  grades  in  the  differ- 
ent districts  to  be  held  for  the  consideration  of 
the  new  course  of  study;  also  the  dates  for 
twenty-four  meetings  of  superintendent  with 
principals  and  teachers  in  groups  of  such  size 
that  the  superintendent  may  meet  each  teacher. 

The  "school  idea"  around  which  all  of  this 
work  centers  in  Chicago  is  the  growth  to  be 
accomplished  from  kindergarten  to  the  end  of 
the  High  school.  The  unit  is  not  the  room  but 
the  building  with  all  the  grades.  The  teacher 
entire  is  the  unibn  of  all  of  the  individual  in- 
structors in  the  building  together  with  the 
principal.  With  this  "school  idea"  before  them 
there  naturally  comes  to  teachers  a  desire  for 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  subjects  and  of 
educational  history  and  psychology.  The  most 
important  question  with  reference  to  the  work 
in  any  particular  room  is  seen  to  be,  not  what 
may  or  can  be  done  with  children  of  the  par- 
ticular age,  but  what  is  best  should  be  done 
there  as  a  part  of  the  entire  course.  The 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  ,  normal  extension 
work,  which  has  in  the  past  two  years  brought 
almost  all  of  the  teachers  into  it,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  surprised  at.  It  commends  in  the 
most  effective  way,  however,  the  good  judg- 
ment, insight,  and  energy  possessed  by  these 
teachers.  The  following  outline  of  some  of 
the  normal  extension  work  being  done  will  be 
of  interest : 

IN  EDUCATION. — 5  classcs ;   134  enrollment. 

I.  History  of  Philosophy  of  Education. — 
thirty   weeks.     A.   Thompkins. 

II.  History  of  Education. — Thirty  weeks. 
W.  N.  Hailman. 

V.  History  of  Education. — Twenty-four 
weeks.    C.  W.  Minard. 

I.N  PSYCHOLOGY. — II  classcs ;  483  enrollment. 
1.     Genetic  Psychology. — Thirty  weeks.      D. 
P.   MacMJUan. 


II.  Applied  Psychology. — Thi|ty  weeks. 
B.  Allison. 

III.  General  Principles. — Thirty  we 
Celia  M.  Gilmore. 

IV.  General      Psychology. — Thirty     wc 

D.  A.  Tear. 

IN  MATHEMATICS. — 6  classcs ;   116  enrolliT 

I.  Algebra. — Thirty-five  weeks.  Beginr 
Mary  Devereux.    Advanced,  F.  W.  Buchl 

II.  Plane  Geometry. — Thirty-five  w€ 
Beginning,  H.  B.  Loomis.  Advanced,  F. 
Buchholz. 

Arithmetic. — Thirty  weeks.    W.  M.  GiflR 
IN   SCIENCE. — 14  classes;   399  enrollmei 

I.  Physical  Science  (Elementary  Chei 
try).— Thirty  weeks.    J.  W.  Shepherd. 

II.  Elementary  Qualitative  Analys: 
Thirty  weeks.    J.  W.  Shepherd. 

III.  Nature  Study. — Thirty  weeks.  *  G 
Smith,  D.  G.  Hays,  Howard  Moore,  H. 
Pepoon,  W.  Whitney,  H.  S.  Tibbits,  A. 
Rishel. 

IV.  Biolog>'. — Thirty  weeks.     Grant  Si 

V.  a.    Elementary  Physics. — Thirty  we 

E.  J.  Andrews,  C.  H.  Perrine. 

V.    d.    Studies      in      Plant      Life.— Th 
weeks.    H.  S.  Pepoon,  F.  B.  Maxwell. 
IN  SCIENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHV. — 6  classes ;  192 
rollment. 

I.  Physical  Geography. — Twelve  wc 
(To  be  followed  by  courses  II  and  III).  F 
Darling,  Elizabeth  Smith,  L.  L.  Everly,  j 
Perry  Cook. 

IV.  Geography  of. Textiles. — Sixteen  w< 

F.  W.  Darling. 

IN  HISTORY. — 6  classes;   129  enrollment 
I.    Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  ] 

tory. — Thirty  weeks.    Wm.  Radebaugh. 
III.    Outlines   of  United    States   Histor 

Fifteen   weeks.      (Followed   by   course   P 

Wm.  Radebaugh. 

V.  a.  History  of  the  United  States. — ( 
lowed  by  courses  V,  b,  c,  d,  covering  s 
weeks).    Wm.  Radebaugh. 

English  History. — Thirty  weeks.  I 
Wells. 

I.  Introduction  to  Economics  and  In 
trial  History. — Fifteen  weeks.  H.  W.  Thurs 

II.  Studies  in  Municipal  Civics. — Tl 
weeks.     H.  W.  Thurston. 

IN   ENGLISH. — II    course;   406   enrollmei 

I.  a.  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Scl 
— Fifteen  weeks.  J.  F.  Hosic,  Ellen  Fitzge 

II.  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schoo 
Followed  by  courses  III  and  IV.  Flor 
HoVbtook. 
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V.  speech  and  Oral  Reading. — Twelve 
weeks.  Virginia  W.  Freeman. 

VII.  Language  Course. — Thirty  weeks.  .C. 
L-   Hooper. 

IX.  Intensive  Reading  of  English  Master- 
pieces.— ^Thirty  weeks.    Grace  Darling. 

X.  Introduction  to  English  Literature. — 
Xliirty  weeks.  Jennie  M.  Dignum,  Mary  F. 
Willard. 

XII.  Literature  Interpretation. — Thirty 
weeks.    A.  Tompkins. 

XV.  The  Age  of  Tennyson.— Thirty  weeks. 
J.    K.  Hosic 

XVIII.  Introduction  to  Shakespeare's 
Plays. — Thirty  weeks.     Ellen  Fitzgerald. 

^CIX.  Introduction  to  Browning. — Thirty 
veelcs.    Virginia  W.  Freeman. 

Seginning  of  the  English  Drama. — Thirty 
veolcs.    J.  H.  Henry. 

Tlnere  are  also  courses  in  German,  French, 
^i~t.  Music,  Physical  Training,  Manual  Train- 
^er  and  Household  Arts,  which  are  very 
^-r^^ly  attended.  The  art  class  has  623,  the 
"^i^sic  class  708  and  the  cooking  class  560 
*^»nbers. 

^VVith  the  great  majority,  the  subjects  are  not 

t tidied  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to  teach 

■^^iin,  but  for  the  assistance  this  more  extended 

'^o-^vledge  will  give  in  making  each  a  better 

^Sfc-crlier  in  the  regular  grade  work. 

Tlie  institutes  for  teachers,  which  are  an- 

•^^r  feature  of  this  year's  work,  have  been 

"'^^.nged  so  as  to  give  a  full  consideration  of 

^     new  course  of  study  by  subjects  and  from 

^      point  of  view  of  each  grade.     To  secure 

^s    the  city  is  divided  into  six  districts  for 

^      meetings   of  the   teachers   of  the   grades 

>xxi  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  and  in  each  dis- 

^t  the  subjects  considered  by  the  teachers 

"^he  same  grade  are  different.    For  instance, 

XDistrict  i  the  8th  grade  teachers  consider 

ture  Study;  in  District  2,  Mathematics;  in 

strict  3,  Singing;  in  District  4,  History;  in 

strict  5,  Drawing  and  in  District  6,  English. 

^ilarly  the  seventh  grade  teachers  consider 

^graphy  in  District  i ;  History  in  District  2 ; 

%1   Expression    in    District    3;    Singing    in 

trict   4;    Mathematics    in    District    5,    and 

>graphy  in  District  6,  etc. 

his  great  program   of  the   work   Chicago 

lers  are  doinc  should  arouse  the  emulation 

achers  everywhere  and  especially  in  the 

where  fifty  or  more  can  get  together  for 

ir  work  among  themselves.  It  will  be  seen 

his  work  is  of  a  very  definite  character. 

liicago  teachers  have  also  their  Ella  F. 

club,  George  Howland  club,  Principals' 


association  and  other  meetings  that  have  ne 
done  more  in  the  past  than  they  are  doing 
day  to  give  general  uplift,  wider  outlook  a 
inspiration    for   growth.     The   moral    of  th 
story  is,  let  none  of  us  be  too  easily  satisfie 

G.  A.  B. 


ALABAMA. 

Alabama  friends  of  education  are  pleading 
for  a  law  of  local  taxation  for  the  support 
of  free  schools.  The  answer  is,  "The  state 
is  too  poor  to  educate  the  children."  The 
lamented  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  declared,  "The 
state  is  too  poor  not  to  educate  the  children. 
We  cannot  afford  from  any  standpoint  to 
leave  them  ignorant.  The  only  remedy  for 
our  poverty  is  to  give  every  community  the 
right  to  tax  itself  enough  to  provide  free 
schools  eight  months  in  the  year." 

When  the  people  realize  that  money  paid 
for  the  education  of  the  children  and  of  all 
the  children,  is  by  far  the  best  paying  invest- 
ment for  the  community,  they  will  pay  an 
adequate  school  tax  as  cheerfully  in  Alabama 
as  they  do  in  Illinois.  The  latter  state  knows 
that  money  so  appropriated  yields  a  better 
return  to  every  individual  in  the  state  than 
does  any  other  investment.  As  a  financial 
proposition  no  state  can  afford  not  to  educate 
the  children.  The  better  the  education  the 
more  profitable  the  investment. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  from  the  edu- 
cational department  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
containing  the  questions  used  at  the  last  ex- 
amination for  state  certificates,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  such  examinations. 
Those  wishing  to  know  the  standard  of 
scholarship  required  of  those  applying  for 
state  certificates  in  New  York  will  probably 
receive  one  of  these  pamphlets  by  addressing 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  enclosing  a  two-cent  postage  stamp. 


PROF.  BAIR'S  PAPER. 
"Factors  in  the  Learning  Process,"  is  the 
title  of  a  most  helpful  paper  by  Prof.  Joseph 
H.  Bair  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  It  is 
published  in  Vol.  H,  No.  i,  of  Investigations 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion of  that  University.  The  volume  contains 
two  other  papers.  That  on  the  Scope  and 
Efficiency  of  the  Normal  Schools  b^  Ft^wVl  ^. 
Clark  ought  lo  ^XU^cX.  %^Tvt,x'^  -^V^xiCvscw  'wA 
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stimulate  serious  and  continued  reflection. 

The  paper  of  Prof.  Bair  summarizes  the 
characteristic  elements  of  the  New  Education 
in  a  most  clear  and  helpful  way.  We  have 
seen  nothing  so  satisfactory  in  so  few  words. 
It  will  prove  a  fountain  of  inspiration  and 
guidance  to  everyone  who  masters  it. 


MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 
AT   CHICAGO    COMMONS. 

The  work  in  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  is  supplemented  every  year  by  re- 
search in  Chicago  carried  on  by  an  advanced 
student  in  the  subject.  For  several  years  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  send  a  student  to  the 
Chicago  Commons,  a  social  settlement  directed 
by  Professor  Graham  Taylor. 

After  a  five  months*  residence  in  the  set- 
tlement a  report  is  made  on  some  problem 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  special  investi- 
gation. By  this  means  the  scholarship  is 
made  a  benefit  to  the  whole  student  body  of 
the  University,  and  to  the  general  public. 
"Some  of  the  published  work  of  former  schol- 
ars," says  Professor  Charles  H.  Cooley,  of  the 
sociology  department,  "is  a  real  contribution 
to  social  science.  As  tending  to  keep  the 
University  in  live  contact  with  realities  which 
we  are  otherwise  apt  to  overlook,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  scholarship  deserves  our  hearty 
support." 

The  appointment  to  the  scholarship  is  made 
by  a  Faculty  committee,  consisting  of  pro- 
fessors of  economics  and  sociology.  It  is 
planned  this  year  to  have  the  term  of  residence 
begin  in  the  fall  and  extend  through  the  win- 
ter months  instead  of  the  summer. 


the  young  states  bordering  on  the  MississL^^-pj 
river.  It  was  a  time  when  the  personality  ^^f 
the  agent  was  all  powerful  in  securing  '^^^ne 
business. 

For  years  he  has  been  in  feeble  health,  ^  -^d 
lived  most  of  the  time  in  retirement.  I-^^is 
salary  has  been  continued  by  the  Amcricr-^n 
Book  Company  during  this  period. 

His  nomadic  life  probably  prevented  1il  :mz^ 
from  achievins:  eminence  as  a  teacher,  ^^or 
which    vocation    he    was    richly    endowed  by 

nature. 


JONATHAN    PIPER. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Piper  died  at  his  home  in 
Honey  Creek,  Wis.,  on  Friday,  Nov.  17th. 
He  was  seventy-four  years  old. 

For  more  than  forty  years  he  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  book  department  of  our 
Educational  System.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  a  prominent  instructor  in  teachers' 
institutes  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  At  one 
time  (1865-75)  and  later,  no  man  was  more 
popular  and  more  sought  after  as  a  lecturer 
at  teachers'  conventions. 

He  had  a  bright  mind  and  was  ready  of 
speech.  He  achieved  his  reputation  as  a  suc- 
cessful book  agent  in  the  employ  of  Ivison, 
B}akeman  &  Taylor,  in  the  early  days  when 
the  different  publishing  houses  were  each 
seeking'  to  control  the  text-book  business  in 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FRATERNITIES. 
It  is  high  time  the  high  schools  of  the  la 
cities    were    setting   their    faces    against   hi 
school  fraternities.     Chicago  has  set  the 
in  refusing  them  the  use  of  the  buildings 
in    forbidding    fraternity    officials    to    becoi 
class    officials    in    legitimate    school    organis 
tions.    The  organized  frivolities  of  mature  1 
should  be   deferred   in   the   education  of  t 
young   until   they   are   old   enough   and  w 
enough  not  to  regard  them  as  the  whole  thii 
Preparation     ^or  citizenship   is  not  advanc 
by  either  Greek-letter  or  Roman-letter  frat« 
nities   in   either  high     schools     or     collc] 
Whatever  they  may  have  been  at  the  bei 
ning,  they  hav.e   now   degenerated   below 
possible  usefulness  to  young  men. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN 
UNION. 

The  most  important  activity  now  engag 
the  attention  of  the  student  body  at  the 
versity  of  Michigan  is  the  formation  of  aUr 
which  will  be  similar  in  organization  and  f 
pose  to  the  student  unions  of  the  English 
Scotch  universities  and  of  some  of  our  1 
institutions. in  the  East. 

The  Union  is  to  be  democratic ;  it  will  c:  em- 
prise the  entire  University  body  under  the 
following  provisons  for  membcrshp:  "^'A/I 
men  who  are  students  in  actual  residence  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  may  become  acrtive 
members  of  the  Union  upon  the  payment  of 
the  club  dues.  Alumni,  Regents,  members  of 
the  several  faculties  and  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, may  become  associate  members  on  ^^* 
same  terms.  The  Union  may  elect  to  hottor- 
ary  membership  any  person  who  may  h*'^* 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  Univ^J"* 
sity  of  Michigan." 


MISS  CHARITY  DYE. 
Miss    Charity   Dye,   teacher   of   English     '" 
Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Incii»^» 
oftets  lo  \tv^UVoX^^  lox  >Jcv^  ^^xcAsnftt  of  I905»   *"' 
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in  the  following  courses: 
nposition  through   Letter-writing, 
ry-telling  to  children  as  a  means  of 
g.  oral  expression  and  literary  taste, 
roadway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

iitor  has  known  Miss  Dye  from  girl- 
l  can  assure  institute  directors  that 
mirably  equipped  in  knowledge,  skill 
jsiasm  for  the  work  she  offers. 


CHEERFUL    AMERICANS.      By 
Bottell  Loomis,  author  of  "Cheerful 
in,  etc.,  with  illustrations  by  Florence 
Shum,  Fanny  Y.  Cory,  F.  R.  Gruger 
y  Wilson  Watkins.    284  pages,  $1.25. 
Holt  and  Company, 
nerican  short  humorous  story  has  a 
all  its  own  in  the  world  of  literature, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  free,  frank, 
1  life  of  direct  social  intercourse  out 
it  has  grown.     For  every  one  that 
print  there  are  a  hundred  remaining 
eople  and  to  be  had  only  in  exchange 
its  fellows  when  two  or  more  Amer- 
thrown  together  with  a  few  moments 
I  company.     It  is  essentially  an  oral 
and  when  put  in  print,  as  Mr.  Loomis 
;ded    in    doing    so    successfully   in 
Americans"  and  now  again  in  "More 
Americans,"    will    yet    compel    the 
seek  out  a  few  congenial  friends  and 
stories    as   nearly   as    possible    their 
ting  and  form  of  oral  expression. 
Cheerful    Americans"    is   apt   to   be 
appreciated    about    the    house    at 
time   and   nothing   in   the   way   of 
light  literature  would  be  more  ap- 
)robably  by  some  one  of  the  gentle- 
love  a  good  story  followed  by  an- 
Arhat  American  docs  not?        G.A.B. 


PICTURE  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE 

H.  F.  Chandler,  Chicago, 
ige  of  this  book  is  a  work  of  art.  It 
II  the  songs  that  a  music-man,  Mr. 
Grant  Schaefer  and  a  picture-man. 
M.  DeKulb,  could  sweep  from  the 
I  peacock's  feather.  The  songs  are 
ttle  folks  of  the  age  to  be  interested 
d.  Sad  Story  of  the  Boy  Who  .\te, 
Bells  Say,  Dickory,  Dickory,  Dock, 
>f  Animals,  Jemima.  King  Arthur's 
iding.  Winking  Poll-Noodle,  Tlie 
:'s  Night  Out,  The  Piggies  Who 
ca,  etc.     Paper  75c;  boards  $1.00. 


KAYSER  AND  MONTESER'S  BRIEF 
GERMAN  COURSE.  By  C.  F.  Kayser,  Ph. 
D.,  and  Frederick  Monteser,  Ph.  D.,  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  Schol,  New  York.  Half 
leather,  i2mo.,  363  pages.  Price  $1.20. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago. 

This  introductory  German  course,  com- 
prising grammar  exercises,  reading  and  con- 
versation, follows  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  and  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  It  is  the  work  of  two 
practical  high  schol  teachers,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, both  in  general  arrangement  and  in 
important  details,  differs  widely  from  the  tra- 
ditional text-book  in  German.  In  brief,  the 
work  provides:  careful  drill  upon  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of 
easy  colloquial  sentences;  drill  upon  the  rudi- 
ments of  (rrammar;  abundant  easy  sentences 
designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  forms 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  culti- 
vate readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression;  exercises  in  word  form- 
ation leading  to  an  acquisition  of  an  adequate 
vocabulary;  and  the  reading  of  graded  and 
connected  selections  in  prose  and  poetry.  The 
book  consists  of  75  lessons — including  the  re- 
view lesson  on  connected  reading  matter — 
each  of  which  contains  one  or  more  topics  of 
grammar,  special  vocabulary,  and  exercises  in 
reading  and  writing  German,  with  suggestions  . 
and  such  helps  for  the  student  as  are  needed. 


PEDAGOGUES    AND    PARENTS,    Is    the     • 
title  of  a  little  book  just  published  by  Henry 

Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 

Ella  Calista  Wilson  is  the  author  and  right 
well  has  she  done  her  work.  Tt  is  an  earnest 
plea  for  a  closer  union  between  the  hone  and 
the  school  and  for  less  mechanism  and  more 
of  nature  in  our  methods  of  teaching.  Let  ua 
have  law  and  order  to  be  sure,  but  those  that 
"shall  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual  rather  than 
a  regimental  pace."  The  book  is  both  motherly 
and  teachery  in  its  spirit  and  emphatically  of 
the  twentieth  century,  but  we  imagine  that  it 
is  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 
It  is  necessary  to  retain  the  prescriptive  ele- 
ment in  education  and  to  insist  upon  implicit 
obedience  to  prescribed  rules  at  first  is  the 
opposing  view.  \ 

APPENDICITIS  AND  OTHER  DISEASES 
ABOUT  THE  APPENDIX.  By  Bayard 
Holmes,  M.  D.,  800.,  368  pages;  39  illustra- 
tions; 7  plates,  two  in  color.  Sold  only  by 
subscription.  Price,  boards.  $2.00,  net,  pre- 
paid. D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr.  Bayard  Holmes,  of  Chicago,  is  the  au- 
thor oi  3l\\  m\.w^s\.vcv%  ^xv^  N'3\>as&\^  Vs«^  ^'^ 
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Appendicitis  just  published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  It  is  evidently  written^  for 
physicians,  but  is  not  less  valuable  to  the  in- 
telligent family.  The  marked  prevalence  of 
this  disease  calls  for  more  general  information 
concerning  its  symptoins  and  its  treatment. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES 
D.  Appleton  and  Company  have  published  a 
new  edition  of  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter's  His- 
tory of  Education  which  is  Vol.  II  of  the 
International   Education   Series. 
As  is  known,  this  series   is   edited  by  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris.     As  a  rule,  the  authors  are 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  write  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization.    "The 
educational    ideals    that    have    prevailed    have 
been  derived  from  the  principles  that  have  con- 
trolled nations  and  religions."     It  is  assumed 
that  these  principles  should  continue  to  control 
educational  ideals.    The  series  as  a  whole  rep- 
resents the   established   in   educational   theory 
and  practice.    Dr.  Painter  has  largely  re-writ- 
ten this  second  volume. 


THOMAS  PLATTER  AND  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  SIX- 
TENTH  CENTURY.  pp.  301,  $1.20  net. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  "International  Edu- 
cational Series,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  After  the  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  there  follow 
74  pp.  descriptive  of  the  schools  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  and  their  relation  to  the  church 
and  the  clergy. 

The  second  part  is  the  autobiography  of 
Thomas  Platter,  written  for  his  son  in  1572, 
when  the  author  was  more  than  seventy  years 
old.  It  is  a  quaint  and  naive  story,  interesting 
in  itself,  but  chiefly  of  value  in  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  child-life  and  the  schools  of 
that  time.  The  editor  days:  "Platter's  Auto- 
biography furnishes  concrete  information  in 
regard  to  two  phases  of  the  Education  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century;  first,  the  life  of  the  wan- 
dering scholar;  and,  second,  the  spread  of  the 
humanistic  ideas  until  they  dominate  the  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  times." 

Platter  was  born  in  poverty  in  the  Valais, 
and  spent  all  his  life  in  Switzerland,  except 
those  years  when  he  was  a  wandering  student. 
One  of  his  ancestors  lived  to  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  old.  At  the  age  of  one 
hundred  he  married  a  woman  of  thirty,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son.  Patter's  childhood 
was  spent  among  the  Alps,  where  some  of  his 
adventures  as  a  herd-boy  were  very  thrilling. 
As  a  youth,  he  spent  several  years  as  a 
"wandering  student,"  and  his  account  of  that 
queer  phase  of  the  educational  life  of  those 
times  is  very  interesting  and  instructive.  He 
finally  setled  down  as  a  scholmaster.  at 
Basel,  where  he  taupht  for  thirty-one  years. 
When  we  remember  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Luther,  Zuringle,  Erasmus.  Melancthon, 
and  other  noted,  men  of  that  time,  sorne  of 
whom  he  knew,  we  must  appreciate  the  intcr- 
est  that  rightfully  belongs  to  his  simple  story. 

E.  C.  H. 


TO  LOVERS  OF  BOOK?. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  choose  Christmas 
books  entirely  by  covers  and  guess-work;  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  better  to  post- 
pone a  gift  for  a  few  days  rather  than  to  buy 
a  poor  book.  If  you  feel  that  you  must  buy 
books  without  reading  them,  you  can  at  least 
select  something  published  by  firms  of  good 
reputation,  knowing  that  they  will  be  careful 
what  is  sent  out  under  their  names.  It  is  not 
a  bad  plan  to  buy  one  or  two  volumes  of  a 
standard  set,  trusting  to  later  purchases  of 
birthdays,  Christmas  and  other  present-giving 
occasions  to  complete  the  set  gradually. — From 
Books  and  Readmg  in  December  St,  Nicholos,^^ 


THE  CENTURY'S  ART  FEATURES. 

During  the  past  months  many  pictures  ii 
color  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  TAa 
Century,  notably:  Maxfield  Parrish's  exqui- 
site paintings  for  the  articles  on  "Italian  Villas 
and  Their  Gardens;"  Miss  Bett's  charming 
pictures  of  the  days  of  our  fathers;  the  paint,; 
mgs  by  Frederick  W.  Stokes  illustrating  re^^- 
markable  sky  effects ;  Charles  R.  Knig^ht's  aniE  mr 
mal  studies;  Miss  Violet  Oakley's  imagina^sj 
tive  studies;  Mr.  Tobin's  portrait  of  Pop^:^ 
Pius  X ;  reproductions  of  J.  Wells  Champney*  -%* 
pastells ;  Miss  Ellen  Bernard  Thompson's  stucf:^ 
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ies  of  children;  reproductions  of  paintings  Ik:^  b; 
George  de  Forest  Brush,  William  M.  Chas»^s  .as< 
Laura  C  .Hills,  and  others.     It  is  the  aim  c^  o 

The  Century  to  confine  its  experiments  in  tk-dr:^th( 
field  of  color  work  to  subjects  which  ha^^^^  .051  v< 
uniqueness  and  an  important  reason  for  colo  K  ^loi 
treatment.  Miss  Betts  will  contribiite  severs -m- —ral 
other  groups  typical  of  the  same  period,  amor-^  ^=)ng 
them  ^The  Duet,"  "Christmas  Callers,"  "?=^  "^St 
Valentine's  Day,"  and  "The  Serenaders."  Aflt-^^Ir. 
Parrish  has  made  a  beautiful  illustration  for  — x-  ^r  a 
story  "The  Princess  and  the  Boy;"  and  iW ^M-  the 
coming  year  of  The  Century  will  contain  -«n  a 
number  of  agreeable  surprises  in  the  field  of 

color  work.  ^  . 

The  Century  will  continue  to  print  beauti A~  ^  iful 
and  representative  examples  of  work  by  Amc^^  .^ner- 
ican  painters  and  sculptors.  It  will  have  2IM  -^also 
articles  on  men  who  are  coming  to  the  frod^  ont 
in  art  abroad,  including  Mucha,  Zuloaga,  ar-^^and 

the     German     secessionists.      An    article    • .oti 

"Children's  Costumes  in  the  Nineteenth  Cc^^— -cn- 
tury"  will  have  exquisite  illustrations  by  Ma^^  liau- 
rice  Boutet  de  Monvel.  The  late  J.  L.  Gcro^^^^jomc 
will  be  the  subject  of  reminiscences  whff^  M-»icr 
will  be  accompanied  by  interesting  illustrate:  .S"-»tiv< 
material.     A  paper  on  the   Art  Influence  ^  ^^ 

Philadelphia  by  Harrison  S.  Morris  will  so^:::> •^=>^*^ 
appear. 

For  twenty  years  Timothy  Cole,  the  s  .  ^^ 
knowledged  master  of  wood-enuraving  of  W'  *"* 

world,  has  been  in  Europe  for  The  Century  •        ^^  ^^ 
producing  the  masteroieces  of  art  for  the  naff  -^^agc! 
of   the    magazine.     Here    have   appeared   t^         /"* 
greatest  works  of  the  masters  of  the  Italj^  Vt^t"' 
Flemish,  Dutch,  and  English  schools.  Mr.  U: — ^p5, 
is  now  engaged  in  reproducing  the  work  of^    ^^      i,  • 
Spanish  masters,  and  superb  examples  of  tf-^^^V^'' 
art  will  appear  from  time  to  time.    The  art--^^^J*" 
whose  work  will  appear  in  The  Century ^^nrr^r   npg 
1905  include  all  the  notable- illustrators  of 
preseixl  d^i^. 
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M  Mefltion  iii<  Business  Notices 

not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
nt  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
It  their  first  opportunity? 


JET  YOUR  SCHOOL  A  FLAG. 
Mail  Order  Flag  Co.  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
simple  plan  for  supplying  schools  with 
rec.    See  their  advertisement  on  another 
>f  this  number. 


BIBLE   GAME,   55   CARDS. 
)le;"  fascinating.    Gives  necessary  amuse- 
:o  young  and  old  and  interest  in  Bible, 
stpaid. — The  Evangelical  Pub.  Co.,  Chi- 


[TERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY, 
le  Grand  Prize  (highest  award)  which 
er's  International  Dictionary  and  its 
ements  have  received  from  the  Supe- 
iry  at  the  World's  Fair  is  only  another 
ion  of  the  superior  excellence  of  this 
5  series  of  dictionaries. 


SCHOOL  ENGLISH  AND  SCIENCE 
high  schools  of  Illinois  are  soon  to  be 

into  conference,  throuj^h  a  limited  num- 
their  representatives,  m  order  to  reach, 

lie  University,  a  more  satisfactory  state- 

ais  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  work 
the  secondary  school  should  undertake 
fields  of  English  and  science.  A  com- 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
nas  the  matter  in  charge  for  the  Uni- 

,  and  the  trustees  have  set  aside  an  ap- 

ition  to  defray  expenses. 


The  Magazines. 

IMERSON    BORN   A    PERSON. 

are  things,  you  know,  and  we  are  per- 
>oth.  We  are  born  things,  and  we  bc- 
pcrsons.'  Now  what  strikes  you  in  Mr. 
on  is  that  he  seems  to  have  been  born 

instead  of  thing;  that  is  to  say,  thing 
I  seems  to  be  so  completely  absorbed  in 

that  we  cannot  help  regarding  his  pe- 
geiiius  as  a  purely  providential  fact,  as 
jxpected  development  of  our  natural  his- 
and  welcoming  it  therefore  as  a  new 
augury  for  the  race.  It  is  a  fact  of  his 
y,  anticipating,  superceding  all  that  is 
al  cultivation  or  character  in  him ;  and 
ure  is  universal,  while  culture  alone  is 
lual,  we  reasonably  argue  from  the 
e  power  patent  in  him  to  the  same  power 
in  us,  and  hope  that  what  is  here  the 
ig  divine  radiance  will  go  on  to  mid- 
lory  in  all  other  men. — Henry  James, 
,  in  the  December  Atlantic, 


Will  make  you 
STRONG 

At  a  strengtliemng  tonic  in  declining 
health,  or  during  recovery  after  exhaust- 
ing illness,  the  etfect  of  Horsford*s  Acid 
Phosphate  is  wonderful.  It  nourishes 
and  strengthens  the  nerves,  improves 
the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  gives 
restful,  sleep. 

h  restores  to  the  body  nature's  strength- 
giving  phosphates,  a  deficiency  of  which 
means  general  physical-  weakness,  dys- 
pepsia, headache  and  nervousness. 

Horsford's 

Acid  Phosphate. 


If  your  dnigirist  can't  supplv  you,  send  25 
cents  to  RuMFORD  Chbmical  Works,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  for  sample  boule,  postage  paid. 


Up  To 

Date 

and 


WEBSTERS 


I    TKebeat 

Gin 

for 
Christmas 

DJCTIONARYI 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes  In  the  New  Edition 

25,000  NEW  WORDS.  Etc. 

New   G&zetteer   of  the  World 
New  Biographical  Dictionary 

Edned  by  W.  T.  HARRli^,  Ph.D..  LL,D,, 

Uoitxd  l^tateit  Conuni^winetf  ot  Ediucaiioa^ 

Z3fi0  Quarto  Pa.v«»,        S0OO  Illufttr&tlons. 

GE.T    TH^    BEST 


FRXE     **A,  Teat  In  Froatincl&tioft,^'  mi.tii 

tive  and  cattfrEakniti^.     Aiv>  iiltijhtr^icd  pamplLli;!. 

G.  &  C.  ME.RRIAM  CO,; 

Pttli\UWeTS.   ai>rtTvtfV«\A.  V^^%*..M.^-  »^ 
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TheChicago  Kindergarten  College 


oSers  to  Primary  Teachers  new  metboSs  In  primary 
work  based  upon  Kindergarten  principles  and  logi- 
cally developed,   tn   wbich  orxanlzed  band-work 


takes  tbe  place  of  hap-taazard  so  called  liusywork; 
also  organized  metbods  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  number  work.  Saturday  Classi-s    Address 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  lo  Vao  Burea  St. 


NEARLY 
300 

TEACHERS 

STUDIED 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

AT 

Illinois  Medical 
College 

CHICAGO 

SESSION  1903-04 


ILLINOIS  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

(SmuMr  Selool  of  Medidie 
lid  PbiUMy) 

NEMAN  H.BROWN.M.D., 
President. 

B.  BRINDLBY  BADS,  M.D. 


10th  annual  session— Con- 
tinuous course  -  Pour  terms 
yearly.  October,  January, 
April  and  July. 

MVDICAL    COUB8V     FOUT 

years  of  at  least  7  months 
each. 

Phabmact  Cottbss.  Two 
years  of  6  months  each. 

TBAIRIHO    SCBOOIi  FOB 

NuBSBS.  Two  years  lu  prac- 
tical study  in  residence- 
regular  gr^^du  at  In  g  course. 
For  particulars  apply  to 
W.  C.  SANPORD.n.D..  Sec 
i8o  to  lOo  WMhington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Wanted— A  Man  Under  35. 

Energetic,  willing  to  learn,  to  prepare  for  Gov't 
Position.  Beginning  salary  tSOO.  Increase  as  de- 
served.   Good  future.    Enclose  stamp. 

T.,  L  C.  1..  Cedar  Rapids.  la. 


1800.00  to  11,800. 00  ▲  7ZAI  in  the  Railway  Mail. 
Postal,  and  other  lines  of  government  service.    We 
prepare   by  mail  for  examination.    Nearly  80,000 
appointments  last  year.    For  particulars  address 
Cmi  SIB7ICI  SCHOOL,  911  W&lnat  it.,  ?BILASILPBU,  PA. 


£cz€tna 


and  other  tkin  dia- 
60808,00  matter  how 
severe  or  how  long 
standing,  are  positively  and  permanently 
CURED  by  KC-ZINK  the  wonderful  new 
radium  core  bot  lecently  revealed  by  science. 

^  NOT   A    SINQLK    FAIZ.VRK 

to  care  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  cases  of 
ECZEMA.  PILES,  BUNIO  POISON.  PIMPLES.  RINO  WOIMS. 
OLD  SMES,  TETTEB  and  other  SUN  AFFECTIOilS 
treated  by  EC-ZINE*  Cures  are  brought 
about  quickly  and  are  lasting. 

$50  REWARD  p„'S„f ."cVU'Sf/c^ 

which  Bc-Zine  will  not  cure.  Why  suffer  when 
a  sure  cure  for  your  affliction  can  be  had? 
Send  now  for  a  free  sample  of  Eo-Zine  suffi- 
cient to  test  its  merits.  Also  booklet  containing 
hundreds  of  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures. 

THB    XC-ZINX     COMPANY 

M.  KUPERMBIER,  Sales  Agent, 
129  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

**We  must  interpret  the  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  young  against  cruelty,  oppres- 
sion, and  injustice,"  says  Henry  van  Dyke  in 
Everybody's  Magasine  for  December,  "as  evi- 
dence of  the  world's  growing  sense  of  justice. 
Beginning  with  the  Factory  Act  of  1833  and 
the  Mines  and  Colleries  Act  of  1842  in  Eng- 
land, there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
effort  to  diminish  and  prevent  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  race  by  the  enslavement  of  child- 
hood to  labor.  Even  the  parent's  right  of 
control,  says  the  modern  world,  must  be  held 
in  harmony  with  the  child's  right  to  life  and 
growth,  mental,  moral  and  physical.  The 
law  itself  must  recognize  the  iiyustice  of  deal- 
ing with  young  delinquents  as  if  they  were 
old  and  hardened  criminals.  No  more  herd- 
ing of  children  ten  and  twelve  years  old  in 
the  common  jail !  Juvenile  courts  and  pro- 
bation officers,  asylums  and  reformatories, 
an  intelligent  and  systematic  effort  to  reclaim 
the  young  life  before  it  has  fallen  into  hopeless 
bondage  to  crime :  this  is  the  spirit  of  civilized 
legislation  to-day.  In  1903  no  less  than  ten  _ 
of  the  American  States  enacted  special  sta — 
tutes  with  this  end  in  view." 


THE  LIVING  AGR 

When  the  pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  ana 
the  most  popular  preacher  in  London,  writes.: 
of  "Sabbath  Observance,"  suggestions  of  prac-^- 
tical  value  may  be  looked  for,  and  Americaiv^ 
readers  will  welcome  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell':  *■ 
article,  which  The  Living  Age  of  Novembers 
12  reprints  from  The  Nattonal  Review. 

Under  the  title  "Absolute  Monarchs  versuj 
Free  Peoples,"  the  astute  and  brilliant  writesi 
who  signs  himself  "Julius"  contributes  to  th.rd 
Contemporary  Review  a   comprehensive  zxiMT 
striking  study  of  the  status  of  democracy  \m 
Europe  and  America.     The  article  has  bee^** 
widely  commented  on,  and  is  reprinted  in  T/tf^" 
Living  Age  for  November  12. 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE. 

Membership  is  Entirely  Free — How  to  Becon-:^c-T7e 
a  Member  To-day. 
The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organizatic.  —."on 
to  bind  St.  Nicholas  readers  in  closer  persons^  -^mlI 
sympathy,  and  to  encourage  and' develop  liter  -^x-- 
ary  and  artistic  talent  by  means  of  monthr"  ''^ 
competitions,  with  gold  and  silver  badges 
cash  rewards.  With  the  November  issue  th 
St.  Nicholas  League  began  its  sixth  ye 
During  the  past  five  years  there  have  be 
nearly  three  hundred  competitions,  that  is 
say,  nearly  three  hundred  practical  lessons 
young  readers  in  art  and  literary  compositio 
with  the  result  that  a  considerable  number 
those  who  began  in  the  early  days  of  ti 
League  have  graduated  from  its  ranks  im- 
those  of  the  adult  art  and  literary  worke 
The  League  has  never  been  so  strong  nor  _ 

useful  as  it  is  today.  The  membership  is  lai^g'^^^ 
than  ever  and  the  standard  of  work  has  ne'^^^^'" 
been  V\\g\\eT. 
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"Have  Eliminated  the  Graveyard  Element" 


«I  have  giTen  the  Sottthworth«5tone  Arithmetics  careful  examination.  This  it  the  firtt 
aet  of  aritlunetics  pablished  in  this  country  that  marks  any  important  advance  jn  arithmetic.  Heretofore  the 
arithmetic  makers  have  catered  to  long  established  usages,  usages  without  any  practical  sense.  These  new 
mrithmfetics  have  eliminated  the  graveyard  element,  and  only  the  practical  and  important  phases  of  the  subject 

aaT«  presented.    There  Is  flo  set  of  arithmetics  having  a  sufficient  numher  of  merits 
^o  be  put  In  the  same  class. 

The  subject  matter  and  methods  involved  in  this  series  will  revolutionize  present  arithmetic  teaching  and' 
mccmn  results  that  will  save  one-^half  the  time  tiut  is  now  wasted  and  give  far  better  results.  The  Ferris  In- 
stitute has  adopted  Book  III  for  teacben'  review.    This  is  a  practical  expression  of  our  esteem  for  these  books.  **" 

Big  Rapids^  Micb.,  March  29,  1904.  W.  N.  Fkkrjs. 


378  Wtbisli  Aveniie 


BEN).  H.  SANBORN  6  CO. 


CHICAGO.  ILUNDfS 


H«Cli)ri»tma»  €tift»  ^  fflfie  Berrg  :Pfttiire» 

ONE  CBNT  EACH  for  25, or  more;  z20  for  ?i.oa.    Postpaid 


flS  Jkxt  Subjects,  or 

mi  Mkdoanas.  or 

flj  On  Life  ofvChrlst,  or 

as  l^ndsaipefi.  or 

Of  Ooes,  Kittens,  etc.,  or 

as  AuthoTH  and  Poets,  or 

as  For  Children 

Each  set  in  a  portfolio,  or 
X3  Picture*  in  Colors,  or 

Am  Booklet,  Madonnas. 

mr-90  oeniM  §or 

50  Parry  Pictures,  assorted,  or 

as  Pictures-in  Colors.  Blnls,etc.,or 

ax  Betty  Pictures.  Extra  Sj^e,  or 

Portfolio    as    Pictures,  New 

Yoric  Edition.  7x9.    Gems 

~  Aft.    ♦    Ord«r  te-daar. 


These  it  Extra  Sixe,  loz  la. 
Sistine  Madonna 
Holy  Nif  ht 
Feeding  Her  Birds 
Shepherdess 
Baby  Stuart 
Horse  Fair 
Anfrel  Heads 
Christmas  Chimes 
Pharaoh's  Horses 
Christ  and  Doctors 
Sir  Galahad    (Call  it  set  too) 
Or  thM«  mU  is  olUrs  tor  $1.00 
Or  II  Madonnas. 
Or  II  for  Children 
Or  II  of  Animals 


•dT  Aft     #    Order  So-dajr.  ^^  ^  omta 

[Bodephauaen Madonna.  The l-eent    Th9»t3  MetM  h^  $1.40 
picture!  are  6  to  8  times  thla  sice.  ]        Hattstofftlffli  gaaiaatMd 

THE   PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  782,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Tvesont  Temple.  BOSTON  Send  all  Mail  Orders  to  Maiden  Office  146  Fifth  Avenue,  Nbw  YORK^ 


50  New  Votk  Edition.  . 
Oiristiaas  Set,  No.  3,  xao  pictures^ 
'k^  *8,  all  in  the  new  Boston 
Edidoiu  no  two  alike,  or 
lao  Perry  Pictures,  your  own  se- 
lecttoa  from  9.000  subjects. 
Or  The  Perry  Magazine. 

or  $t,SO  for 

The  Perry  Manrine  and 
jo  New  York  EdUion,  or 
50  Pictures  in   Colors  — to    new 
subscribers  only,  limited  time. 

Send  twa  two- cent, 
stnmpe  for  Cntalojrue  of 
x,ooo  mininture  iUustrm— 
tions  and  two  pictures.. 

Gold  Medal,   Paris    Exposilioni . 
Highest  Award.  Buffalo. 


KINDERGPCRTEN     SUPPLIES 

KINDERGARTEN  BOOKS  AND  FURNITURE 

We  are  beadquarten  in  the  northwest  tor  BRADLEY'S  SCHOOL 
PAINTS.  We  furnUli  Saphia.  Reed  and  all  other  handwork  mate- 
rials for  schools.  We  are  also  agents  for  the  BROWN  FAMOUS  PIC- 
TURES.   Send  to  us  for^O-page  lUustrated  catalog. 

THOTUtnS  OHKRUBS  OOTW^RRNV 

Northwestera  agents  f<or  Milton  Bradley  Co. 
SS8-M0  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Works  for  Teachers 

The  Southwestern  Teachers*  Agency 

works  eamestljr  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 
bers, seldom  failing:  to  locate  those  who  are 
prepared  to  do  ^ood  work.  It  is  now  in  its 
twelfth  year  with  a  constantly  increasing: 
business. 

If  yon  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
term,  write  for  full  information  to 

Claude  J.  Bell.  Proprietor, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Dewberry's  Sehool  Agency.... 

RecomtMnds  Presidents.  Professors,  Superin- 
tendents. Principals,  Asslstant8,Governesses, 
Music,  A rt,Elocution,and  Commercial  Teach- 
ers to  Schools,  Colleges  and  families  through- 
out the  s^uth  and  southwest.  Prompt  and 
faithful.    Write  for  circulars.    Address 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  )  ^ 

R.  A.  CLAYTON,       \  "■•"•K«»^» 

Eleven  years'  experience. 
SehoorProperfy.       fiiPtSiD^haiD^   AU% 
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UP-  TO-DA  TE  BOOKS 

DODGE'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,     ^0.65 

Begins  with  Home  Geognphy.  Givet  u  mucli  of  land  and 
water  forms  and  the  elements  of  commerce  as  is  necessary  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  United  States  and  the  several 
continents.  Takes  up  political  and  commercial  geography  and 
shows  them  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  physical  geography. 

Each  continent  is  represented  by  three  full-page  maps  and 
the  United  States  by  three  doubie.page  maps.  The  first  in«ach 
case  is  a  relief  map,  the  second  a  physical  map,  and  the  third  a 
political  map. 

DODGE'S  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY,     .     $1.20 

Begins  with  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  Principles  of  Geog- 
raphy. Considers  the  physical  geography  of  the  different  con* 
Cinents  and  countries  first  and  shows  tt  to  be  the  determining 
factor  in  political  and  commercial  geography.  Brings  out  the 
inter-relation  of  countries  and  places  through  trade.  Keeps 
clearly  in  mind  the  comparison  between  the  countries.  Gives 
special  attention  to  commercial  geography. 

Each  continent  is  represented  by  three  full-page  and  the 
United  States  bv  three  double-page  maps.  The  first  in  each 
case  is  a  physical  map,  the  second  a  political  map,  and  the  third 
a  commercial  map.    Colored  product  maps  are  a  special  feature. 

MACE'S    SCHOOL    HISTORY    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES,     .  ^loo 

Superior  because  of  its  dramatic  ttylt^  its  arranftmtnt  in 
ftri^dt,  thereby  showing  the  relation  of  events  to  the  larger 
movement  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  its  artistic  and  numtrout 
ill»ttrati*nr^  c»Urtd  flattt^  and  c»Urtd  maft. 

THE  FELMLEY  A  SHUTTS  ARITHMETICS: 

Book  I, $0.35 

A  most  carefully  graded,  up-to-date  book.  Gives  special 
attention  to  thorough  drill  in  number  work.  Contains  an  abund- 
ance of  well  chosen,  practical,  concrete  problems. 

%and,  mcNaliy  &  Co. 

CHICAGO  NEV  YORK 


=THE  WESTERN= 
TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  PLACE 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  waiting 
until  you  despair  of  finding  it  through 
your  own  efforts.  Better  late  than 
never,*  but  the  wiser  plan  is  to  enroll 
early  and  then  find  a  place  for  yourself 
if  you  can.  Your  chance  to  work  for 
yourself  is  just  as  good,  and  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  agency  is  also  working  intelligently 
for  your  interest.  Many  of  the  best 
places  are  filled  by  agencies  before  the 
vacancies  are  made  public,  and  often 
before  the  vacation  season. 


For  circulars  giving  particulars  and  excep- 
tionally strong  testimonials  address 

S.  Y.  GILLAN  &  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
CEDAR  FALLS,  lA.        PARK  RIVER,  N.  D. 


The  regular  competitor  for  the  monthly 
prizes  is  sure  to  be  benefited  by  the  consden- 
tions  effort  to  win  recognition,  whether  suc- 
cesslul  or  not,  and  the  comparative  study  of 
the  work  done  by  the  successful  ones  each 
month  is  of  greater  value  to  the  really  ambi- 
tious young  aspirant  than  almost  any  other 
form  of  instruction,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
proven  by  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who 
began  almost  hopelessly  have  persevered  and 
atained  the  highest  honors,  witfh  excellent 
promise  of  success  in  a  wider  field. 

The  most  intelligent  and  progressive  children 
in  the  world  compose  the  St.  Nicholas  League. 
The  League  membership  is  entirely  free. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DELINEATOR. 
The  December  Delineator,  with  its  message 
of  good  cheer  and  helpfulness,  will  be  welcomed 
in  every  home.     The  fashion  pages  arc  unus- 
ually attractive,  illustrating  and  describing  the 
very  latest  modes  in  a  way  to  make  their  con- 
struction the  busy  festive  season  a  pleasure  in- 
stead of  a  task,  and  the  literary  and  pictorial 
features  are  of  rare  excellence.    A  selection  of 
Love   Songs   from   the  Wagner  Operas,   ren- 
dered into  English  by  Richard  de  Gallienne 
and  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  by  J.  C 
Leyendecker,  occupies  a  prominent  place,  and^ 
a  chapter  in  the  Composer's   Series,   relating 
the  Romance  of  Wagner  and   Cosima,  is 
interesting  supplement  to  the  lyrics..    A  vci. 
clever  paper  entitled   "The  Court  Circles  6\ 
the  Republic"  describes  some  unique  phas* 
of  Washington  social  life  is  from  an  unnarae* 
contributor,  who  is  said  to  write  from  the  inner 
circles  of  society.    There  are  short  stories  fn 
the  pens  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Robert  Grant, 
Alice  Brown,  Mary  Stewart  Cutting  and  El 
more  Elliott  Peake.  and  such  interesting  writ 
ers  as  Julia  Magruder,  L.  Frank  Baum,  am 
Gjace  MacGowan  Cooke  hold  the  attention  o: 
the  children.    Many  Christmas  suggestions  a: 
given  in  needlework  and  thft  Cookery  pagesi 
are  redolent  of  the  Christmas  feast.    In  a^i — 
tion,  there  are  the  regular  departments  of  th«^ 
magazine,  with  many  special  articles  on  topiq^ 
relating  to  woman's  interests  within  and  with- 
out the  home. 


COPPER  TREATMENT  OF  WATER, 
The  public  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
imagining  that  the  copper  treatment  for  de- 
stroying disease  bacteria  in  'water  supply  sys- 
tems is  designed  to  replace  or  supersede 
slow-sand  and  other  efficient  means  of  filtration 
now  employed.  It  is  intended  to  supplement 
these  methods.  Filtration  is  usually  effective, 
but  many  times  cannot  be  used.  The  method 
is  so  expensive  that  the  vast  majority  of  towns 
are  obliged  to  do  without  it.  Again,  there  are 
many  times  when  the  polluted  water  of  a  res- 
ervoir must  be  purified  at  once.  An  epidemic 
is  at  hand,  and  there  is  no  time  for  slow  filtra- 
tion. Then  it  is  that  Dr.  Moore's  discovery 
helps  us.  By  his  method,  in  a  few  hours  we 
can  thoroughly  sterilize  the  water,  destro3ring 
every  dangerous  germ  in  it,  and  the  process 
is  so  cheap  that  every  small  town  can  afford 
to  adopt  it.— From  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor's 
'The  New  Method  of  Purifying  Water"  in  the 
December  Century. 
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'^^  EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


'lie  New 


The  new  year  opens 
with  great  promise  of 
educational  advance. 
The  old  year  has 
achieved  great  things 
"1  the  emphasis  it  has  placed  upon  bet- 
sr  ideals.  The  greatest  municipalities 
.  ave  done  much  toward  relieving  their 
crhool  systems  from  the  control  of  the 
ward  politicians.  The  whole  state  of 
IDhio  is  now  in  the  condition  that  will 
nake  it  easy  for  every  community  to 
elease  the  schools  from  the  grip  of 
^artisan  politics.  Of  course  those  com- 
nunities  that  are  joined  to  their  idols 
vill  continue  in  bondage.  No  legisla- 
tion can  help  him  who  will  not  help 
limself. 

New  York  City  and  state  seems  to 
>e  freed  from  partisan  administration 
::)f  their  school  systems.  Chicago  is 
slowly  moving  in  that  direction.  Balti- 
more has  made  great  strides  toward 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
to  take  the  place  of  those  in  which  the 
benefit  of  the  politician's  friends  was 
the  first  consideration.  St.  Louis  has 
been  for  years  redeemed  from  the 
tjTanny  of  the  ward  heeler,  and  this 
redemption  is  now  extending  to  the 
city  government. 

The  educational  ferment  that  has 
been  working  with  growing  intensity 
for  a  decade  among  the  school  people 
is  beginning  to  organize  upon  a  deeper 
basis  than  the  three  R's.     Supt.  Frank 


Hill,  of  Massachusetts,  found  the 
"Three  Royal  H's"  a  better  founda- 
tion;— "Head,"  **Heart,"  and  "Hand." 
He  voiced  the  sentiment  that  was  in 
the  consciousness  of  all  thoughtful 
teachers.  This  rel  igates  the  three  R's 
to  the  function  of  tools  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  supersti  acture  upon  an  en- 
during foundation  Accomplishment 
is  yet  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  of 
course,  but  the  idea  Is  are  high  and  in- 
spiring. Accomplis'iment  will  not  lin- 
ger too  long.  The  beftter  day  for  the 
education  of  the  ch..!d  is  at  its  dawn. 
With  it  will  come  in  the  better  day  for 
the  nation.  Our  saial  order  is  now 
in  the  throes  of  a  sa\age,  brutal  finan- 
cial frenzy,  because  the  education  of 
the  child,  in  the  former  generation,  was 
not  built  upon  this  better  fondation. 
The  present  order  (or  -lisorde_ )  is  tot- 
tering to  its  fall  because  of  internal 
dissensions.  The  "doPar  age"  is  to 
give  place  to  the  "simph  life"  in  time. 
Whether  sooner  or  late,  snll  depend 
upon  the  teacher  more  than  upon  any 
other  factor  in  our  govurtiment. 


At  Asbury 
Park. 


The  next  fneeting  of 
the   N.   E.   A.   will  be 
held    at    Asbury    Park 
and       Ocean       Grove, 
N.  J.,  on  July  3-7.  The 
invitation  from  Portland,  Ore.,  was  de- 
clined w<th  regrets,  the  committee  be- 
lieving that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
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meet  for  two  successive  years  in  an  ex- 
position city.  There  will  be  a  great 
meeting  at  Asbury  Park  for  several 
reasons.  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of 
New  York  City,  has  the  responsibilty 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  memory  of  the 
great  Boston  meeting  is  yet  green. 
New  York  will  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less.  The  place  is  attractive  and 
an  excellent  program  is  in  process  of 
construction. 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  will  be  held  in  Mil- 
waukee, February  28  to  March  2. 
Supt,  E.  G.  Cooley,  of  Chicago,  is  pres- 
ident and  will  be  responsible  for  the 
program.  The  preliminary  statement 
gives  promise  of  a  valuable  session. 
We  note  that  the  leading  speakers  have 
honored  the  convention  many  times  by 
contributions  from  their  superior 
knowledge  and  experience.  Only  those 
who  have  won  their  spurs  are  sought 
as  speakers,  and  it  seems  that  there 
are  yet  but  few  of  these. 

But  there  is  a  large  group  of  younger 
men  who  give  promise  of  even  greater 
things  in  the  future  in  the  way  of  lead- 
ership. 

There  will  be  a  large  attendance  at 
this  meeting.  The  National  Society 
for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education 
will  hold  two  sessions,  and  also  the 
Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Educational  Press  Associa- 
tion \\\\\  discuss  topics  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  craft. 

This  annual  meeting  of  superinten- 
dence, it  is  thought,  has  more  influence, 
than  any  other,  in  advancing  some 
educational  reforms,  as  well  as  in  de- 
manding that  others  shall  wait  until 
they  have  proved  themselves.  It  has 
been  pretty  .successful  in  pricking  some 


educational  bubbles.  But  now  and  then 
it  seems  to  mistake  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp 
for  a  star. 


"Language  -  Teach- 

Mr.  Qilbert  *  J^g  ^f^^  Grades''  is 
on  Language  the  su^ct  of  the  most 
Teaching.  ^i^i^  ^^j  valuable  paper 

by  Prof.  Newell  D.  Gil- 
bert, director  of  the  Training  Depart- 
ment of  the  DeKalb  State  Normal 
School.  It  is  published  as  No.  2  of 
Series  II  of  the  Normal  School  Bulletin 
by  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  DeKalb,  111.  We  assume  that 
copies  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing the  school  and  enclosing  a  two- 
cent  postage  stamp.  Every  superin- 
tendent of  a  school  system  and  supervi- 
sor of  instruction  in  English  wiU  read 
it  with  interest  and  profit. 

The  author  gives  a  full  outline  de- 
scription of  a  method  of  instruction  be- 
ginning with  the  first  year  in  which 
no    text-books    are    used    before    the 
seventh  grade.     His  teachers  seek  to 
teach    language    by   first    leading    the 
pupils  to  acquire  varied  information  on 
the  subject  about  which  they  are  to  talk, 
and  conversing  in  class  with  the  teacher 
about  it.     When  they  have  something" 
pressing    for    utterance,    they    are  ex- 
pected to  talk;    then  words  and  lan- 
guage forms  come  freely.  By  reading 
and  much    talking    about    what    they 
read,  or  have  experienced,  the  power 
to  use  language  grows  under  judicious 
criticism  by  the  teacher.    This  practice 
in  talking  extends  to  every  other  school 
exercise  than   English.     Indeed  every 
lesson  is  an  exercise  in  English.  Wlien 
children  think  freely,  without  conscious 
feeling  of  restraint,  they  talk  freely. 
This  freedom  of  expression  is  quite 
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as  apt  to  take  the  form  of  versification 
as  of  prose  when  the  fancies  .  are 
awakened. 

The  following  lines  show  this  in- 
stinct for  rhythm  in  children  of  the 
third  grade.  The  teacher  says  con- 
cerning her  method :  **I  do  not  know 
just  how  these  things  came  about.  I 
had  not  much  to  do  with  it.  We  had 
been  having  songs  and  poems  which 
every  primary  school  learns,  and  reids 
at  this  season.  The  first  lines  were 
brought  to  me  without  suggestion  from 
me.  I  let  her  read  them  to  the  school 
and  then  said  *Perhaps  others  might 
like  to  write  poems  about  Autumn.' 
That   was   all."      The   superintendent 

selected  three  from  others  "nearly  or 

quite  as  gqod." 

ABOUT  THE  LEAVES. 
I. 
I     saw  the  leaves  as  they  came  down. 
There  collors  were  red  yellow  and  brown, 
Tliey  lay  all  over  the  ground. 
T^he  wind  will  sun   (soon)  blow  to  call  them 

to  bed, 
Cioodby  yellow  brown  and  red. 

IT. 
TThe  Autumn  days  have  come 
TThe  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees  . 
"X^he  winter  winds  will  soon  be  here 
and  our  little  hands  will  freeze. 

III. 
-*^utumn  has  come 
-*^utumn  has  come 
Trhe  squrels  are  chattring  and 

having  their  fun. 
d^athering  stores 
T'he  nuts  fall  by  fours 
Cutting  them  in  their  little  brown  ccllcrs 
iBy  scors. 

These  are  printed  as  the  children 
presented  them.  The  spelling  justifies 
some  of  the  contentions  of  the  spelling 
reformers,  but  who  would  exchange 
the  excellent  features  of  these  lines  for 
the  "first  premium  State  Fair''  papers 


thai  this  same  superintendent  used  to 
send  up,  of  which  the  penmanship 
"was  like  engraving,"  the  "spelling 
honestly  perfect,"  but  "the  whole  thing 
was  formal  and  dead — dead  as  a  door 
nail," — so  this  superintendent  declares, 
and  so  most  of  the  third  year  language 
work  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  testi- 
fied. 

Superintendent  Gilbert  adopts  the 
following  as  his  commentary  upon  such 
productions : 

Teacher,    "Mary    I    don't   think   that   paper 
looks  very  well." 
Mary,  **Yes;    but  it  tells." 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  far  from  believitig  that 
form  may  be  neglected  in  teaching  lan- 
guage. He  insists  that  it  shall  not  be 
regarded  at  the  expense  of  life. 

His  paper  has,  also,  some  admirable 
suggestipns  on  the  teaching  of  gram- 
mar which  it  would  be  well  for  every- 
one to  receive  with  hospitality.  The 
basal  idea  is  that  grammar  is  chiefly 
valuable  in  training  children  to  think, 
and  must  be  deferred  until  seventh  or 
eighth  year  of  course. 


Farmers'  and 

Teachers' 

Institutes. 


The  writer  recently 
attended  a  Farmers'  In- 
stitute in  McLean 
county.  111.,  which  set 
him  to  reflecting.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  might  be  stated 
as  'The  Education  of  the  soil  to  raise 
eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre."  The  first  question  that 
the  lecturer,  Professor  Hopkins  of  "the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Illinois,  undertook  to  answer  was. 
What  is  the  soil?  Its  origin  and  rela- 
tion to  the  glacial  period  or  periods 
was  first  described,  and  also,  the  dif- 
ferent glacial  deposits  in  different  parts 
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of  the  state.  The  soil  was  found  to 
differ  in  its  inherited  possibilities  in  dif" 
ferent  portions  of  the  commonwealth 
There  was  a  marked  difference  between 
the  soil  of  Southern  and  of  Central  Ill- 
inois. Much  of  that  in  the  north  had 
still  other  characteristics. 

The  soil  of  Central  Illinois  was  that 
which  was  considered  by  the  institute, 
because  the  people  of  McLean  county 
had  to  deal  with  that.  How  could  it 
be  mkde  to  produce  the  most  profitable 
crop  of  which  it  was  capable  and  at  the 
same  time  grow  better  from  year  to 
year?  To  raise  eighty  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  permit  the  land  to  grow  poorer 
from  year  to  year  by  the  exhaustion  of 
its  capital  is  as  unskillful  farming  as 
it  is  to  raise  only  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Neither  is  profitable.  Each  is  a 
losiilg  business.  No  business  is  pros- 
perous in  which  the  capital  is  ex- 
hausted to  increase  the  returns. 

To  produce  eighty  bushels  of  com 
the  soil  must  have  the  elements  in  such 
amounts  and  available  forip  as  are 
needed.  To  determine  this  question 
an  analysis  of  the  soil  must  be 
made,  after  an  analysis  of  the  grain 
has  shown  that  ingredients  and  in 
what  proportion  make  corn.  This  anal- 
ysis may  be  made  by  the  analytical 
chemist  in  his  laboratory,  or  by  the  far- 
mer's experiments. 

If  he  has  peat-  bog  land  which  looks 
as  if  it  ought  to  raise  one  hundred  bush- 
els of  com  but  will  only  raise  two  bush- 
els', he  knows  that  it  lacks  either  Nitro- 
gen, or  Potassium,  or  Phosphorous. 
He  tries  nitrogen  without  success 
Next  year  he  tries  potassium  with  no 
success.  The  next  year  by  the  applica- 
tion of  phosphorous  he  harvests  seven- 
ty-five  bushels  from  every  acre.     The 


analytical  chemist  could  have  told  him 
all  this  at  the  beginning  and  saved  him 
the  loss  of  his  labor  and  his  land  for 
two  years.    The  farmers  in  Illinois  are 
finding  this  out  through  these  institu- 
tes and  their  own  experience.     Scien- 
tific farming  is  no  longer  scorned,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  are  not  informed^ 
for  the  reason  that  the  scientists  now 
know  so  many  things  that  are  true. 
There  was  a  time  when  scientists,  so  -<:: 
called,  knew  so  many  things  that  were  ^^ 
not  true  that  intelligent  farmers  were^^- 
justified  in  treating  their  suggestions^  x 
with  scant  courtesy. 

Having  determined  what  the  soi*i<: 
needs,  the  next  question  the  institute  iii-, 
proceeds  to  consider  is  how  to  suppl]^  T^ 
this  missing  element.  The  soil  is  poo  <z>^ 
in  nitrogen  but  the  air  is  three-fourth.a^J': 
nitrogen.  How  shall  he  get  it  into  thjr  J": 
soil  in  such  form  as  to  nourish  the  cov=:m-  < 
plant?  The  instructor  led  those  wli«~C' 
were  not  informed  to  understand  tlr-J"=d 
process,  and  why  the  process  was  cer^^ 
tain  to  produce  results.  The  farmer  ^^ 
had  learned  that  a  crop  of  clover  wour^Ku 
help,  but  how  it  helped  only  the  scieiw~  J? 
ist  could  discover.  When  they  hnss-ac 
learned  this  they  were  not  limited  t< 

their  rule-of-thumb  method  for  fertili^^S;^ 
ing  the  soil. 

Then  the  question  of  what 
should  be  used  was  shown  to  be  ir 
portant.  Seed  can  be  educated  as  wi 
as  soil.  Some  corn  is  rich  in  oil.  Th 
is  more  profitable  in  fattening  he 
perhaps,  than  in  making  grain  alcoh« 
or  in  repairing  worn  out  muscular  t-^S 
sue.  This  difference  is  discovered  9-'^ 
close  analytic  study,  and  the  memb^^  '^ 
of  the  institute  are  instructed  in  jud  ^^ 
ing  corn  for  different  qualities.  Tlm^^'^ 
comes  the  question  of  how  to  treat  tl"*^ 
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3  that  the  environment  of  mois- 
nd  temperature  shall  be  made  to 
bute  to  the  end  of  the  largest  crop 
able  and  why.  All  these  different 
of  information,  and  the  proof  of 
truthfulness  made  by  comparison 
:  results  of  experiments,  were  re- 
to  per  cents  and  the  figures  shown 
charts,  so  that  the  eye  could  help 
r  to  fix  them  in  the  mind. 

ave  not  given  this  outline  of  one 
exercises  at  a  Farmers'  Institute 
ur  readers  may  know  more  about 
rowing  of  corn,  .but,  rather,  to 
to  the  instructors  of  our  Teachers' 
ates  how  much  more  effective  are 
stitutes  of  the  farmers  than  are 
stitutes  of  teachers  in  their  res- 
e  fields.  The  instructor  in  the 
its'  Institutes  teaches  the  farmers 
:  county  how  to  educate  the  soil 
se  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
!s  of  corn  on  each  acre.  The 
ers'  Institute  is  established  to 
the  teachers  how  to  educate  the 
tn  to  become  valuable  men  and 
n  in  society. 

i  former  begins  by  describing  the 
J  of  the  soil  and  the  elements  es- 
I  to  the  production  of  the  crop, 
atter  has,  generally,  only  such 
edge  of  the  nature  of  the  child  as 
common  possession  of  all  people, 

0  very  definite  idea  of  the  essen- 
ements  of  mind  that  must  be  ac- 

1  the  child  that  good  citizenship 
esult. 

\  former  then  proceeds  to  show 
the  farmer  may  discover  most 
f  what  necessary  elements  are  ab- 
3r  found  in  too  small  quantities 
duce  the  returns  sought. 
;  latter  assumes  in  its  instruction 
11  children  are  about  equally  en- 


dowed by  nature  and  that  "peat-bog'* 
and  "silt-loam"  are  equally  productive 
of  good  citizenship. 

The  former  sets  to  work  to  show  tlie 
farmers  how  to  supply  that  lacking  ele- 
ment in  the  soil  at  the  least  expense  of 
energy  and  money,  and  gives  evident 
reasons. 

The  latter  not  recognizing  that  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  children  differ  one 
from  another,  feels  no  need  of  giving 
any  instruction  in  this  matter. 

The  former  shows  the  relation  of 
environment  to  the  chemical  elements 
that  make  the  crop,  and  explains  how 
to  drain  and  prepare  the  soil  so  that 
these  elements  wmII  easily  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  find  their  way  into  the 
growing  plant. 

The  latter  does  not  show  the  teacher 
how  to  put  himself  in  the  child's  place 
and  in  full  sympathy  with  him,  and  so 
discover  where  the  child's  environment 
has  advanced  or  retarded  his  develop- 
ment and  what  elements  must  be  sup- 
plied by  the  school,  and  what  can  be 
disregarded. 

The  former  makes  it  clear  to  the 
farmers  that  all  corn  is  not  of  equal 
value  for  seed.  Some  seed  is  richer  in 
oil,  another  in  albumen,  perhaps,  and 
another  in  some  other  quality.  The  pre- 
mium ears  of  each  class  of  corn  should 
be  the  only  ones  used  for  seed. 

The  latter  does  not  have  much  to 
say  about  the  relative  values  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  seeds  sown  in  the  minds 
of  the  children,  or  the  natural  fitness 
of  the  soil  for  producing  a  profitable 
crop.  All  subjects  are  of  relatively 
equal  value.  Spelling  even  more  im- 
portant than  reading,  and  both  of 
greater  value  than  training  in  think- 
ing and  in  square  dealing. 
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It  is  of  infinitely  more  value  that  the 
child  shall  be  encouraged  and  trained 
in  taking  the  initiative  in  creating,  no 
matter  how  crude  the  results,  than  in 
imitating  the  most  skillful  masters. 
Not  that  imitation,  or  walking  in  the 
foot-steps  of  the  great,  is  not  essential, 
as  a  scaflfolding,  to  the  initiative,  self- 
directed  blazing  of  one's  own  way  to 
successful  achievement.  But  it  is  only, 
a  scaffolding  and  we  make  it  the  whole 
thing. 

There  were  numerous  other  compar- 
isons and  contrasts  between  the  instruc- 
tion of  master  workmen  at  the  far- 
mer's institute  and  the  master  work- 
man at  the  teachers'  institute.  Of 
course  the  material  with  which  the 
teacher  deals  is  not  the  farmer's.  But 
I  believe  that  any  one  who  has  followed 
the  instruction  in  both  kinds  of  insti- 
tutes w^ill  find  much  in  the  process  of 
instruction  followed  by  the  expert  far- 
mer, that  the  expert  instructor  in  the 
teachers'  institute  may  study  with  profit 
to  elementary  school-teaching  and  to 
the  increase  of  his  own  usefulness  and 
popularity. 


New  York  is  proba- 
bly happy  in  her  mayor. 
Supt.  Maxwell    Certainly      educational 
New  York  is.     Mayor 
McClellan    has    re-ap- 
pointed seven  of  the  members  formerly 
appointed  by  Seth  Low,  the  predecessor 
of  ilcClellan,  and  he  puts  a  republican 
in  the  place  of  the  eighth  of  Mr.  Low's 
appointees  whom  he  dropped.     This  is 
truly  remarkable.     Is  New  York  pre- 
paring to  lead  the  great  cities  of  the 
country  in  ignoring  partisan  politics  in 
their  selection  of  school  boards?     The 


present  school  board  in  New  York  Cit-y 
is  not  only  without  reproach,  but  it  -^s 
an  honor  to  popular  education  in  Ame-  :^- 
ica.  The  superintendent,  William  E-HL. 
Maxwell,  has  grown  to  giant  strengf-^h 
and  great  wisdom  in  his  organizaticzr^n 
and  management  of  the  school  affaL.  rs 
of  that  city  since  his  accession  to  f^ie 
superintendency.  It  is  probably  1 — ijs 
successful  administration  that  1^ 
helped  to  convince  the  mayor  that  it^ 
better  to  let  well  enough  alone. 


Las 
is 


We  had  sent  to      -•he 

printer  an  expressiorm.    of 

Helen  Qrenfell     thankfulness,  in    whm  ich 

we  believed  we   voi  ^ed 
the    educational    se-mnti- 
ment  of  the  entire  country,  for  the      re- 
election of  Mrs.  Helen  Grenfell,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instructior-m  in 
Colorado,  when  news  came  to  us  of    lier 
defeat.  This  is  altogether  too  bad,  f r~om 
an  outsider's  point  of  view.   It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  there  is  no  compar£  son 
implied  between  her  and  her  succ^^ss- 
ful  competitor  in  this  statement.   W     bo- 
ever  and  whatever  he  may  prove  tc-=^  ^ 
Mrs.  Grenfell  ought  to  have  l^een         ^^" 
elected.     The  principle  of  the  civil  ^^s^^' 
vice  law  ought  to  prevail  in  educat^^  ^^^' 
especially  when    the    incumbent   is  ^ 

eminently  capable  and  successful  as  ^"^ 

has  proven  herself  to  be  in  the  oF^^^^^ 
she  has  honored  for  three  terms. 


Republican 
Education. 


President  Eliot, 
Harvard  Univ 
spoke  recently  to 
School   Masters'  A 
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Journal  made  a  very  full  re- 
this  address  from  which  we 
the  following.  Dr.  Eliot  com- 
by  defining  ''republican,"  say- 
he  thought  it  was  needful  be- 
)me  years  ago  he  delivered  a 
on  Democratic  Power  and  a 
vho  had  seen  the  address  in  a 
paper  indignantly  denied  hav- 
l  it  saying,  with  some  severity, 
low  that  I  am  a  Republican." 

ducation  needed  in  a  free  com- 
ilth,  he  said,  **is  the  develop- 
■  the  efficiency  of  each  indivi- 
ly  thus  developing  his  efficiency, 
in  living  is  increased.  It  must 
;  forgotten  that  in  a  republic  all 
•n  worthy  of  the  name,  should 

as  its  first  and  indispensable 
r,  have  regard  to  the  individual, 
d  not  deal  with  men  in  masses, 
v'idual  is  the  precious  thing, 
n  reflection,  everyone  must  ad- 
t  the  one  great  source  of  all 
and  public  happiness  is  effici- 
Phe  capacity  of  power  that  we 
3sess,  that  capacity  is  our  true 
>s,  the  exercise  of  it  our  true 
;nt,  and,  in  efficiency,  of  course, 
led  health,  productiveness,  and 
bility. 

efficiency,  what  is  the  basis  of 
1  there  be  any  doubt?  Is  it  not 
slopment  of  the  will  power  of 
vidual?  Will  power  can  only 
eloped     in    freedom,    thru   the 

of  freedom,  and  from  motives 
ing  from  within.  It  can  never 
►sed  from  without.  If  this  be 
It  only  the  development  of  the 

really  develop  the  efficiency  of 
vidual,  then  several  theories  of 
•n  which  had  formerly  held 
ere  erroneous  ones.     The  im- 


plicit obedience  theory  is  a  wrong 
theory,  as  it  in  itself  offers  no  scope  for 
the  creation  of  will  power.  The  theory 
of  breaking  the  child's  will  is  wrong, 
as  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
true  object  in  view.  The  military  theory 
of  education  is  wrong,  for  it  means, 
not  the  development,  but  the  surrender 
of  the  will. 

"But  how  is  it  possible  to  train  the 
child's- will ?  First  it  is* necessary  to 
make  that  child  think.  Anything  that 
enables  a  person  to  evade  the  process 
of  thinking  is  but  of  slight  value.  It 
may  have  some  incidental  advantages, 
but  these  are  of  comparatively  little 
worth  if  they  can  be  arrived  at  without 
thinking  being  a  necessary  operation. 
It  is  extraordinary  how  many  pro- 
cesses in  education  can  be  carried  on 
without  thinking.  Learning  by  memory 
is  one  of  these.  So  also  are  many 
kinds  of  laboratory  work."  Dr.  Eliot 
sayd  he  had  once  held  a  very  different 
opinion  of  this  species  of  training,  but 
he  had  come  to  see,  that  however  meri- 
torious in  creating  habits  of  accuracy^ 
industry,  patience,  and  so  forth,  labora- 
tory work  often  lacked  the  prime  fac- 
tor of  making  the  brain  perform  the 
real  work  for  which  it  was  fashioned. 
Most  laboratory  operations,  he  said, 
were  as  fruitless  in  cultivating  thinking 
as  was  learning  by  heart  the  words  in 
the  dictionary. 

**The  first  work  of  education  and  the 
last  work  is  to  train  man  to  think.  The 
child  should  be  taught  to  think  as  soon 
as  he  can  talk,  and  the  training  should 
nevertcease,  until  he  ceases  to  speak. 
This  prime  importance  of  thinking  dis- 
closes the  necessity  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation in  which  the  individual  acted 
upon  is  free.     For  never  can  tUiukvx^ 
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come  by  any  compulsion  from  with- 
out; it  must  always  and  inevitably  be 
developed  from  within. 

"The  second  aid  to  the  evolution  of 
efficiency  is  the  power  of  concentrated 
attention.  This  is  the  basal  necessity 
of  all  productive  employment.  Never 
can  any  good  work,  in  the  physical  or 
in  the  mental  operations,  arrive  at  frui- 
tion save  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
worker's  will.  And  this  co-operation 
can  only  be  secured  by  developing  in 
the  worker  a  strong  will  of  his  own. 
The  alternative  of  pain,  the  resource  of 
the  old  system,  is  powerless  to  arouse 
it. 

"The  third  requisite  for  the  creation 
•  of  efficiency  is  freedom.  Freedom  is 
*  the  postulate  of  thinking.  The  practice 
of  freedom  is  necessary  in  order  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  liberty.  The  people 
of  Cuba  are  learning  to  be  free  be- 
cause we  have  turned  over  to  them  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  They 
would  never  have  learned  the  lessons 
of  freedom  if  they  had  been  ruled  from 
\yashington.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sev- 
eral times  recorded  by  Mr.  Morley  in 
his  biography  as  having  declared  that, 
with  all  his  fondness  and  reverence  for 
Oxford,  it  had  never  taught  him  to 
value  the  privilege  of  freedom.  Could 
there  be  a  heavier  indictment  of  any 
university,  of  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing? 

"Republican  education  must,  there- 
fore, first  of  all,  teach  the  citizens  of 
the  republic  how  to  be  free  ir^  their 
own  wills;  how  to  do  hard  work  by 
their  own  concentrated  attention." 


Cleveland's 

English 

Course. 


In  the  Pe< 
number  of  this  j 
mention  was 
of  the  exhibit, 
St.  Louis  Fair, 
results  in  English  in  the  public  s 
of  Cleveland,  O.  A  recent  exami 
of  the  "course  of  study"  of 
schools,  which  is  also  a  manual  c 
gestions  to  teachers,  shows  the  p 
in  detail,  from  the  beginning  to  t 
of  the  Elementary  School  Cour 
which  the  superior  work,  shown  1 
exhibit,  was  obtained.  We  need 
member  that  Cleveland  has  had 
experience  in  the  free  and  r 
method  of  teaching  English  now 
ticed.  Superintendnt  Rickoff, 
onded  by  his  talented  wife,  la 
foundation  of  the  present  coui 
English  a  third  of  a  century  ag 
remained  in  charge  long  enoi 
thoroughly  establish  it.  Suco 
administrations  have  carried  i 
ward  and  the  published  cours 
1 903- 1 904  indicates  what  is  a< 
done  by  the  more  capable  tee 
and  what  it  is  the  aim  of  all  te 
to  accomplish.  Nothing  that  1 
be  called  grammar  is  taugh 
fore  the  pupils  enter  the  s< 
grade.  During  this  grade  and 
of  the  eighth  grammar  is  taugh 
direct  reference  to  increasing  the  ] 
power  to  interpret  the  printed 
He  must  think  what  the  autho 
thinking  in  order  to  read ;  and  a 
mastery  of  the  dififerent  elements 
sentences,  and  their  use  in  makii 
thought  plain,  is  needed  in  its  m< 
An  intelligent  reader  makes  a  grai 
ical  analvsis  of  everv  sentence 
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readsl  The  grammar-study  can  help  one 
to  become  an  intelHgent  reader  much 
earlier  than  he  can  attain  to  that  power 
without  such  training.     Since  the  na- 
tion  is  influenced  by  what  the  people 
read  vastly  more  than  by  what  they 
listen  to,  the  value  of  a  power  to  read 
intelligently,  that  is  to  know  at  sight 
the   thought  which  the  writer  wishes  to 
convey,  is  of  immense  importance  to 
the    individual  and  to  the  state.     The 
n-i3.ss  of  our  people  cannot  read  under- 
ststndingly  anything  more  difficult  thart 
th^    newspaper,  and  only  the  simpler 
F>2tx-agraphs   in   that.      The   managing 
^^<iit:or  is  compelled  to  omit  what  the 
F>''-*l:>lic  ought  to  read  from  his  columns 
■^^^^cr^use  his  readers  cannot  follow  the 
'^'^''^»" iter's  thought.  A  better  training  in 
^^*^glish  in  the  public  schools  will  make 


a  larger  number  of  the  people  who  vote 
able  to  read  books  and  magazine  arti- 
cles that  are  now  closed  against  them 
as  effectually  as  if  they  w^ere  written  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  Graduates  of  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  have  not 
learned  to  read.  There  are  exceptions, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  The  school  master 
is  abroad  in  the  land  that  the  next  gen- 
eration may  be  better  able  to  read  than 
is  the  present. 

The  present  almost  universal  protest 
against  the  poor  results  of  English 
teaching  in  our  schools  will  probably 
continue  until  the  conservatism  of  the 
school -master  has  become  inoculated 
with  some  of  the  spirit  of  improvement 
that  has  attacked  nearly  every  other 
institution. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

^^VlFRED  R.   JENKINS,   HEAD  OF  DEPARTMENT   OF   ENGLISH,   TOW^NSHIP    HIGH 

SCHOOL,  STERLING,  ILLINOIS. 


^^^^    A   satisfactory  method  of  teaching 

^^^Tiglish  Composition  not  only  should 

^^^:^omplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 

^^  ^signed   but   should   be   adapted    for 

^^^neral  use.     Some  good  methods  we 

^^deed  have — methods  that  accomplish 

^^^sults, — but  so  much  does  their  suc- 

^^«ss  depend  upon  the  personality  of  the 

^^acher  employing  them  that  their  use 

^^as  not  become  general.     Perhaps  the 

^^atiire  of  composition  is  not  compatible 

A^'ith  this  conception  of  a  satisfactory 

tTiethod ;  but  to  a  fairly  practical  degree 

i  believe  that  it  is.     Moreover,  while  I 

V)elieve  that   the   teaching   of   English 

Com'position  is  more  dependent  on  the 


personality  of  the  teacher  than  is  any 
other  High  School  study,  I  cannot  but 
believe  also  that  an  intelligent  and 
wisely  employed  method,  even  in  the 
hands  of  an  indifferent  teacher,  will  go 
far  toward,  helping  the  High  School 
pupil  to  learn  to  write. 

If  this  be  true  it  must  be  obvious  that 
a  satisfactory  method  has  not  yet  been 
devised,  or,  at  any  rate,  has  not  become 
generally  known,  for  the  composition 
of  our  High  School  pupils  remains  to- 
day but  little  better  than  it  was  a  decade 
ago.  The  feeling  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  on  this  point  is  fairly  well 
expressed  by  the  plaint  of  one  promin- 
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ent  university  professor:  '*The  worst 
feature  of  the  English  question  as  the 
college  teacher  sees  it,"  he  wails,  "is 
not  merely  bad  grammar,  bad  spelling, 
bad  punctuation,  bad  paragraphing, 
*  ♦  *  but  rather  a  wan,  thin  vo- 
cabulary, undeveloped  thought  units, 
lack  of  power  to  relate  two  or  three 
thoughts;  in  short  a  deplorable  im- 
potence, not  warranted  rby  the  pupil's 
abilities  in  other  branches/' 

A  possible  reason  for  this  unhappy 
condition  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
English  Composition  as  we  understand 
the  term  to-day  is  a  comparatively  new 
subject, — not 'older  than  ten  or  fifteen 
years  at  the  most;  while  most  of  the 
"other  branches,"  in  which  the  fresh- 
man's preparation  is  satisfactory,  have 
been  labored  over  for  centuries  until 
teachers  have  decided  just  how  much 
had  best  be  taught  and  just  how  it 
should  be  presented  to  the  pupil.  But 
the  real .  reason  seems  to  me  to  go 
deeper  than  this,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
a  mistaken  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  An  examination  of  a 
goodly  number  of  our  modern  text 
books  will  reveal  the'  fact  that  writing 
seems  to  be  regarded  primarily  as  a 
science,  and  only  incidentally  as  an  art. 
This  may  not  have  been  the  idea  of  the 
authors,  but  at  any  rate  this  is  the 
practical  interpretation  which  users  of 
the  books  have  placed  upon  them. 

This  mistaken  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  composition  might  well  have 
been  avoided  by  an  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  modern  psychological  pe(lagog>'. 
This  principle,  which  I  wish  to  make 
the  nucleus  of  this  paper,  is  so  admir- 
ably stated  in  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven  that  I  shall  quote  it  as 


is  stands :    "Recent  psychological  ped^a- 
gogy  looks  upon  the  child  as  a  reacr^  -t- 

ing  organism,  and  declares  that  t— le 
should  be  trained  in  those  reactio^^s 
which  he  will  need  most  as  an  adultuzz." 
This,  I  understand,  means  in  plsfc._in 
words  that  the  child  has  a  nati  ve 
tendency  to  become  a  bundle  of  habL  ts, 
and  therefore  that  he  should  be  hrlj-—  tJ 
and  directed  to  acquire  those  hahi^^its 
which  he  will  most  need  in  his  1  ife 
work. 

The  application  of  this  principle        to 
English  Composition  must  be  obvio^  us. 
It  may  be  roughly  stated  thus:     iZThe 
pupil  should  be  led  to  acquire  a    ^"ew 
simple  habits  of  composition  which  w^^fW 
enable  him  in  after  life  to  express      Jiis 
thoughts  clearly  and   exactly.      Sikt^cc 
habit  results  from  oft  repeated  acti^:=^"> 
this  one  object  of  the  study  of  compci^  ^^' 
tion  can  best  be  attained  by  giving  t::  he 
pupil  much  practice  well  supervised, 
say  "well  supervised"   for  unless  t  ^^'^^ 
pupil  feels  a  constant  stimulus  to  wr  ^ 
better  each  time,  he  may  have  fasten 
upon  him  slovenly,  vicious,  or  othc 
wise  inefficient  habits. 

Upon  this  supervision,  then,  ever 
thing  depends.  So  important  is  it  ti- 
the conscientious  teacher  is  likely  to  f- 
dism^yed  at  his  task,  and  to  long  ^C^^ 
some  concrete  method  to  begin  wi  ^^^^^ 
Even  if  he  should  not  wish  to  foUow-i^^"  '^ 
out  in  all  its  details  a  specific  metl^  ^^^ 
sometimes  suggests  to  him  an  iczrl  ^a 
which  he  can  work  out  to  his  own  s-  ^^^' 
isfaction.  It  is  the  possibility  of  m^^-  *^* 
ing  such  a  suggestion  that  induces  m^^e 
to  set  forth  the  method  which  con  ^  '*^'" 
tutes  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

First  I  wish  to  state  that  since  \  ^^^^ 
discussing  English  Composition  I  sh^" 
say  notliing  about  the  study  of  Litef^- 
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But  I  wish  my  silence  on  this 
lot  to  be  construed  into  neglect, 
udy  of  English  masterpieces  is 
i  jointly  with  composition,  and 
is  about  two  thirds  of  the  time 
T  years. 

work  in  composition  begins  with 
rizing  the  pupil  with  the  several 
usually  taken  by  the  trained 
First,  to  choose  a  subject  in 
he  is  interested  and  about  which 
say  something.  Second,  to  limit 
It  is,  to  narrow  it  down  to  some 

phase  that  comes  within  the 
of  his  knowledge.  Third,  to 
material.  Fourth,  to  select  from 
terial  gathered  that  which  comes 
^  under  his  subject.  Fifth,  Jo 
t  the  selected  material  in  the 
ffective  order.  After  the  pupil 
<en  up  the  study  of  the  long 
'here  may  be  added  a  sixth  step, 
■  roughly  blocking  out  the  ar- 

material  into  paragraphs;  but 
first  year,  at  least,  the  work  had 
\  restricted  to  the  single  para- 

e  five  steps  are  fundamentcj  in 
;w  importance.  Xot  only  do  they 

a  natural  and  logical  order  of 
ire,  but  also  they  apply  help  to 
y  points  in  which  the  beginning 
;  weakest.  Very  few  beginners 
low  to  choose  a  subject.  Feel- 
it  they  must  write  upon  some 
^  and  dignified  subject  most  be- 

are  likely  to  have  recourse  to 
tories  or  the  cyclopedias  where 
n  find  plenty  of  material  ready 
1.     At  this  stage,  therefore,  the 

must  lead  the  pupil  to  see  that 
acquired  in  his  short  life  a  fund 
irience  ample  for  all  the  school 

he    will    ever   be   expected    to 


write;  that  his  own  work  and  games, 
likes  and  dislikes,  feelings  and  opinions 
are  a  richer  and  more  interesting  store 
of  theme  material  than  whole  libraries 
of  other  people's  thoughts. 

When  the  teacher  has  once  opened 
to  the  pupil  this  inexhaustible  store- 
house he  will  need  give  very  little  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  matter.  "I  never 
have  trouble  any  more  in  finding  a  sub- 
ject," said  a  second  year  boy  to  me  last 
spring.  **I  can  find  more  subjects  than 
I  need."  But  when  the  subject  is  finally 
chosen,  it  is  likely  to  be  too  broad. 
The  pupil  will  attempt  to  write 
upon  Games,  or  Base  Ball,  or  The 
Game  of  Last  Saturday,  when  he 
ought  to  tell  how  Billy  Smith  Won  the 
Game  of  Last  Saturday  by  a  Lucky 
Catch.  The  fourth  step, — that  of 
selecting  the  material, — insures  unity  of 
thought.  In  amassing  ideas  there  •is  al' 
most  sure  to  slip  in  some  extraneous  or 
irrelevent  matter,  but  if  this  be  rejected 
before  the  pupil  begins  writing,  his 
work  \\\\\  be  greatly  simplified  and  his 
finished  product,  more  correct.  If  the 
fifth  step  be  thoughtfully  done  the 
foundations  of  other  rhetorical  qualities 
will  be  well,  laid.  These  five  steps, 
then,  which  constitute  the  prevision  of 
the.  theme,  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance since  they  provide  for  an  orderly 
analysis  which  will  clear-  up  in  the 
pupil's  mind  the  vagueness  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  which  will  go  far  toward  se- 
curing in  advance  that  first  essential  of  • 
good  writing,  namely  unity. 

The  manner  in  which  these  five  steps 
of  prevision  should  be  taught  deserves 
some  attention.  Certainly  the  way  not 
to  teach  them  is  to  have  the  pupils 
merely  commit  the  list  to  memory.  To 
do  this  would  be  to  disregard  the  prop- 
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osition  with  which  we  started, — that 
the  doing  of  them  should  become  habits. 
The  pupil  must  get  into  the  way  of  tak- 
ing these  steps  without  thinking  of 
them.  Some  of  them  may  at  times  be 
unnecessary;  other  may  be  taken  so 
easily  as  not  to  be  noticed.  But  the 
fact  that  he  is  or  is  not  taking  all  of 
them  need  not  occur  to  him,  at  least  not 
for  some  time.  The  point  is  to  get  him 
so  /nto  the  habit  of  approaching  his 
subject  in  this  natural  and  logical  man- 
ner that  very  little  of  his  mental  energy 
will  be  wasted  in  the  friction  of 
mechanical  processes. 

The  teacher  will  probably  find  it 
most  satisfactory  to  conduct  the  pupils 
through  the  process  in  class  until  the 
order  becomes  fairly  well  fixed  in  mind. 
To  illustrate  how  this  may  be  done  I 
will  describe  a  specific  case  in  my  own 
First*  Year  class  this  fall.  I  began  by 
asking  the  class  to  suggest  subjects  that 
they  knew  something  about.  One  of 
the  first  ones  given  was  Autumn 
Scenery.  By  a  little  questioning  the 
class  were  led  to  see  that  they  could  not 
tell  about  autumn  scenery  everywhere, 
and  immediately  one  of  them  proposed 
Autumn  Scenery  around  Sterling. 
Another  pupil  who  had  been  quick  to 
catch  the  objection  to  the  subject  as 
first  stated  protested  that  we  did  not 
know  about  all  the  autumn  scenery 
around  Sterling,  and  even  if  we  did  we 
could  not  tell  about  it  on  one  page  of 
'paper.  The  first  pupil  then  further 
limited  the  subject  to  Autumn  Scenery 
on  the  Dixon  Road.  There  was  a 
challenge  in  his  tone  for  he  had  recently 
taken  a  drive  over  the  ground.  This 
wording  of  the  subject  was  definite 
enough,  so  we  began  to  collect  mate- 
rial.    Some  of  the  features  suggested 


were :  Fields  of  corn,  yellow  and  rustl- 
ing; trees  shedding  leaves;  yellow 
leaves  of  the  maple;  red  leaves  of  the 
sumac;  the  river;  the  bridge;  flocks 
of  chattering  black-birds ;  the  odor  of 
ripe  apples  and  grapes ;  the  dusty  road ; 
a  squirrel  gathering  nuts.  One  pupil 
suggested  wild  flowers,  but  this  was  at 

once  rejected  by  the  teacher  as  too  gen ,t-» 

eral;  so  the  pupil  substituted  asters^  ^jp-: 
and  golden  rod.  Many  other  features^  ^>-, 
were  suggested  but  this  is  enough  for:r<z:>'( 
our  purpose.  After  this  list  had  beer-:r'^^ 
written  on  the  board  I  asked  if  it  in-.c-^K-jj] 
eluded  any  features  which  are  not  pecu-rLj^try. 
liar  to  autumn.  Immediately  th^  Mr:S^he 
bridge,  the  river,  and  the  dusty  roa^  j^rf 
were  stricken  out.  The  remaining  fea^^-a- 
tures  were  then  arranged  in  whab=s-a.t 
seemed  to  the  class  the  most  satisfac^  cr- 
tory  order. 

With   First  Year  classes   I   shoul  JHt  d 

pursue  this  method  with  every  thenr 1< 

until  the  process  seems  well  fixed  i^Sr^mt 
mind.  When  this  stage  is  finalKT  "3; 
reached  it  might  be  well  to  have  tt — rr~n( 
pupils  themselves  mak^  out  a  list  of  tl — -L  ^< 
steps  in  w^ell  chosen  words  and  to  rfTf  "^^ 

them  in  permanent  form.  But  nev^^  -^^ 
should  the  teacher  relax  his  vigilan* 
in  requiring  the  pupil  to  do  them.  Eve 
after  he  has  discontinued  the  class  i 
ercise  in  prevision  he  should  see  if  tl 
themes  bear  evidence  of  this  analysi 
and  if  they  do  not  he  should,  witho- 
further  criticism,  return  them  to  tl 
pupils  for  revision. 

After  prevision  comes   the  writir 
proper.     This  may  be  done  either 
class  or  at  the  pupils'   seats.     Wi 
First  Year  pupils  I  prefer  to  have 
writing  done  in  class  for  then  the  ide- 
are  fresh  in  mind,  and  then  too  t"!^* 
limited  time  at  the  pupils'  disposal  vri  ^' 
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them  to  write  rapidly  without 

much,  if  any,  thought  to  how 
jhall  express  themselves.  The 
e  of  this  rapid  writing  is  to  make 
)mposition  spontaneous.  The 
it  the  pupil  begins  to  brood  over 
;me,  every  spark  of  vitality  goes 

it.  If  once  he  becomes  fairly 
>ed  of  that  old  delusion  that  com- 
n  deals  with  words  instead  of 
its  nothing  much  short  of  a 
e  will  ever  make  him  an  easy 
So  far  would  I  urge  this  prac- 

rapid  writing  that  I  would  not 
fave  the  pupil  pause  to  recollect 
propriate  word.  I  would  have 
ave  a  blank  space  and  hurry  on. 
he  has  finished  he  can  come  back 
sert  the  missing  word. 
:  be  objected  that  this  practice  is 
to  make  the  pupil  careless  and 
<i  in  his  work  I  would  reply  that 
tual  experience  with  it  does  not 
It  any  such  conclusion.  This 
DUgh  draft  is  by  no  means  the 
le,  and  after  the  pupil  has  con- 
;  habits  of  orderly  and  systematic 
n*,  such  as  will  be  discussed  later, 

be  required  to  make  a  neat  copy 
revised  work  with  pen  and  ink. 

finding  the  exact  word  to  fit  the 
that  is  the  very  last  step,  the 
ig  touch  of  a  composition.  Sen- 
al  Tommy  in  Barriers  story  in- 
upon  having  the  right  word  at 
le,  but  Tommy,  I  believe,  failed 
iplete  his  essay  and  so  lost  the 

Moreover  Tommy,  we  are  told, 
genius,  and  this  method  is  not  in- 

for  geniuses,  but  for  the  child 
e  man  of  the  twentieth  century. 
•e  should  chance  to  be  any  geni- 
imong   them   they  will  learn   to 


write  well  by  any  method,  or  perhaps, 
in  spite  of  any  method. 

After  the  pupil  has  finished  his  first 
draft, — struck  it  oflf,  so  to  speak,  at  a 
white  heat, — ^he  will  pass  to  the  final 
step, — revision.  This  process  is  just  as 
methodical  and  just  as  precise  as  the 
work  of  prevision.  But  as  it  is  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  rhetoric  it  cannot 
for  some  time  be  required  of  the  be- 
ginning pupil.  Therefore  I  shall  leave 
the  discussion  of  this  point  till  I  take 
up  the  subject  of  rhetoric. 

But  if  the  beginner  cannot  know  all 
the  details  of  systematic  revision,  one 
thing  he  can  know.  He  can  know 
whether  he  has  said  something".  From 
the  hour  that  he  begins  composition  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  this  is  the 
one  grand  requisite.  Let  the  teacher 
wink  at  the  more  trivial  slips  in  punc- 
tuation and  grammar,  but  let  him  scru- 
pulously, religiously,  inexorably  hold 
the  pupil .  to  account  for  thought. 
The  first  impressions  are  likely  to  be 
the  strongest  impressions.  Therefore 
at  this  stage  lead  the  pupil  to  "write 
it  upon  the  table  of  his  heart"  that  first, 
last,  and  always  writing  deals  primarily 
with  thought.  After  this  truth  has 
been  ineflfaceably  burned  into  the  pupil's 
brain  he  will  be  ready  to  take  up  sys- 
tematic revision,  and  will  probably  not 
be  frightened  into  silence  by  the  blue 
pencil  of  criticism. 

This  work  of  criticism  is  one  of  the 
most  onerous  tasks  that  the  teacher  has 
to  perform.  No  device  that  I  know  of 
can  make  it  easy;  but  many  teachers 
make  it  much  harder  than  it  need  be. 
They  seem  to  think  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  faults  found  in  a  theme 
must  be  hunted  down  and  marked. 
This  is  a  mistake.    For  several  reasons 
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such  elaborate  criticism  should  not  be 
made.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  ped- 
agogical. The  teacher  is  trying  to  get 
the  pupil  to  acquire  a  certain  habit  of 
writing;  but  if  he  dissipates  the  pupil's 
mental  energy  by  forcing  upon  his 
notice  a  multiplicity  of  facts  having  no 
direct  relation  to  the  one  process  he 
is  trying  to  make  habitual,  he  will 
hinder  the  pupil  from  giving  the  sub- 
ject that  undivided  mind  and  effort  so 
vital  to  habit  forming.  Moreover  by 
making  the  pupil  feel  that  snares  and 
pitfalls  beset  the  path  of  every  word  he 
writes  this  elaborate  criticism  tends  to 
inhibit  spontaneity  of  expression. 

In  the  second  place  it  discourages  the 
pupil.  Who  of  us  does  not  recall  with 
what  sinking  hearts  we  received  our 
themes  with  a  never-diminishing 
amount  of  red  ink  upon  them?  The 
teacher  should  be  careful  to  make  his 
criticism  constructive  rather  than  de- 
structive. That  is,  he  should  take  more 
pains  to  point  out  where  the  pupil  has 
done  well  than  where  he  has  done  ill. 
Then  as  the  pupil's  knowledge  increases 
he  will  be  stimulated  to  win  further  ap- 
proval. I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher 
should  never  criticise  adversely.  Of 
course  this  must  be  done,  and  some- 
times done  sharply.  What  I  do  mean 
is  that  the  teacher  should  be  tactful,  and 
criticise  in  such  a  spirit  that  the  pupil 
will  be  encouraged  and  not  depressed. 

My  third  objection  to  elaborate  criti- 
cism is  that  it  squanders  valuable  time 
and  energy  of  the  teaclier. 

And  last  of  all  and  including  all  it  is 
largely  unnecessary.  When  the  pupil 
has  once  become  interested  in  his  theme 
writing, — as  he  will  if  the  subject  is 
properly  presented  to  him, — he  will  of 
his  own  initiative  rectify  many  faults 


of  his  earlier  writing.  The  reason  for 
this  fact  is  found  in  human  nature. 
Any  task  which  we  are  compelled  to 
do  without  an  ulterior  purpose  is  likely 
to  be  performed  in  a  perfunctory  man- 
ner; but  the  task  which  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  realizing  an  idea  of  our 
own  ceases  to  be  drudgery.    So  long  as     -, 

the  manual  training  pupil  is  required 3 

merely  to  drive  a  nail  straight  into  a  ^ 
board  he  will  have  only  a  transitory-^, 
interest  in  the  process;  but  the  moment:*^ 
he  is  set  to  making  a  box  the  driving;!^ 
of  a  nail  is  done  with  a  care  and  atten —  u 
tion  never  before,  manifested.  What  i^  j 
true  in  manual  training  is  true  in  writ-^zj 
ing.  When  the  pupil  once  perceiver  :^ 
that  he  must  avoid  certain  faults,  nc 
merely  because  they  are  faults,  but 
cause  they  frustrate  his  effort  to  accom 
plish  a  certain  result,  he  will  take  a- 
interest  in  his  work  that  will  dispens 
with  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  on  thi 
part  of  the  teacher. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  phase  c 
the  subject  I  wish  to  mention  an  efTe» 
tive  method  of  treating  poor  spelling 
Let  the  teacher  keep  a  list  of  all 
words  misspelled   in  the  themes,   a 
from  time  to  time  put  them  before  tl 
the  class  as  a  spelling  lesson.     By  th 
means  the  attention  of  the  pupils  w 
be  difected,  not  to  long  lists  of  won 
which  he  does  not  know  how  to 
and  probably  will  never  have  occasii 
to  use,  but  to  those  words  in  which 
thinks  and  speaks.     Knowing  that 
will  be  called  upon  to  spell  these  sai 
words  again  he  will  take  pains  to  lea^ ' 
them  thoroughly  when  he  finds  the 
marked  in  his  themes.     If  you  dorm 
the  efficacy  of  this  process  try  it  orm 
and  note  the  shamefaced  glance  th» 
each   pupil  gives  you  when  you  pr** 
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some  word  that  he  has  once 
lied.  He  remembers  it,  not  be- 
le  has  misspelled  it,  but  because 
studied  it.  Sometimes  he  will 
11  a  word  a  second  time.  If  he 
his  chagrin  is  likely  to  be  suf- 
incentive  to  make  a  third  mis- 
y  impossible.  Furthermore,  this 
will  stimulate  him  to  the  com- 
ble  habit  of  using  a  dictionary 
•evising  his  theme, 
light  be  said  in  passing  that  a 
:ation  of  this  same  device  applies 
•  well  to  minor  rhetorical  faults, 
of  misrelated  participles,  ambig- 
elatives,  pronouns  without  ante- 
;,  etc.,  compiled  from  student 
is  many  times  more  effective 
le  more  humorous  ones  found  in 
)oks. 

11  this  discussion  of  theme  criti- 
have  endeavored  to  keep  con- 
in  mind  that  the  sole  object  of 
not  merely  to  show  the  pupil  his 
but  to  induce  habits  of  expres- 
kvhich    will    render    unlikely  the 
tting  of  these  faults.    The  same 
I  shall  keep  l)efore  me  in  discus- 
le  study  of  formal  rhetoric.     As 
elsewhere  intimated,  the  object 
study  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
L  systematic  revision  of  his  work, 
s  about  all  that  it  can  do,  for 
c  is  a  science  wliile  writing  is  an 
md  ^'sciences,''  says  Prof.  Wil- 
ames,  "never  generate  arts  dir- 
Professor  James  goes  on   to 
rther,  "The  science  of  logic  never 
a  man  reason  rightly,  and  the 
;  of  ethics  never  made  a  man  be- 
■ightly.     The  most  such  sciences 
)  is  to  help  us  to  catch  ourselves 
1  to  check  ourselves,  if  we  start 
son  or  to  behave  wrongly;    and 


to  criticise  ourselves  more  articulately 
after  we  have  made  mistakes."  Adapt- 
ing the  language  of  Professor  James 
to  our  subject,  we  might  say  that  the 
science  of  rhetoric  never  made  a  man 
compose  rightly;  the  most  it  can  do  is 
to  help  us  criticise  ourselves  more  artic- 
ulately after  we  have  made  mistakes. 
Of  course  it  will  do  indirectly  a  little 
more  than  that.  It  will  ultimately  pro- 
ject its  influence  forward  into  the  first 
draft  without  the  pupiTs  being  aware  of 
of  it  at  the  time.  But  this  influence  will 
take  care  of  itself  if  only  the  applica- 
tion of  rhetoric  to  revision  be  effectively 
taught.  Therefore  we  may  lay  it  down 
as  a  basal  proposition  that  rhetoric 
should  be  taught  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  pupil  intelligently 
to  criticise  his  own  work  and  only  so 
far  as  it  subserves  this  end. 

How  much  rhetoric  is  necessary  to 
subserve  this  end  may  be  a  debatable 
question.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
everything  which  may  be  converted 
into  a  practical  working  principle 
should  be  included,  for  such  a  scheme 
would  be  self  destructive.  In  order  to 
be  made  practical,  the  rhetorical  fea- 
tures must  be  of  such  nature  as  will 
allow  their  application  to  become  habi- 
tual; and  a  multiplicity  of  complex 
details  cannot  easily  be  made  habitual. 
So  f^r  from  helping  him  to  learn  to 
write,  a  mob  of  fault-finding  rules  and 
cautions  peering  over  the  pupil's 
shoulder  as  he  works  will  inhibit  writ- 
ing. They  will  make  him  self-conscious 
and  stilted. 

On  this  point  a  word  from  Prof. 
Robert  Herrick  may  have  the  force  of 
authority.  After  enumerating  several 
of  the  features  in  "a  certain  pretentious 
High     School     course,     he    exclaims, 
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"What  is  there  left  for  the  poor  college 
teacher,  when  the  pupil,  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  has  ex- 
hausted the  fields  of  narration,  exposi- 
tion, argument  and  oratory,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Humorous  as  a  Quality 
of  Style,  the  Aesthetic  Qualities  of 
Style,  and  versification?  Yet  the  first 
piece  of  written  work  presented  by  the 
freshmen  reassures  the  college  teacher 
that  the  pupil,  after  having  been  *put 
through'  his  course,  is  a  normal  person 
after  all ;  he  cannot  write,  and  he  has 
only  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  application 
of  the  rhetorical  laws  he  has  allowed 
to  slip  safely  through  his  brain.  *  *  * 
His  vocabulary  is  attenuated  and  over- 
worked ;  he  rarely  ventures  beyond  the 
length  of  three  sentences  in  forming  a 
paragraph;  his  thought  comes  with 
spasmodic  interruption.  When  he  is  suf- 
fering from  is  too  much  English  and 
not  enough  English  at  the  same  time." 
What  Professor  Herrick  seems  to  im- 
ply  is  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
teach  the  pupil  any  rhetoric  that  can- 
not be  applied  constantly  in  his  writ- 
ing, and  that  if  many  things  be  taught 
they  cannot  be  applied,  or  at  any  rate, 
are  not  applied.  Therefore  it  must  ap- 
pear that  if  rhetorical  study  is  to  have 
any  beneficial  effect  upon  writing  it 
should  have  few  details,  it  should  be 
essential  in  its  nature,  and  it  should  be 
easy  of  application. 

All  three  of  these  qualities  are  pos- 
sess^ by  Barrett  Wendell's  Unity, 
Mass,  and  Coherence.  In  making  this 
statement  I  appreciate  that  I  am  expos- 
ing myself  to  secret  ridicule  for  de- 
claring so  oracularly  what  everybody 
knows  or  ought  to  know ;  and  I  should 
be  reluctant  to  put  myself  in  this  un- 
pleasant position  were  I  not  positive 


thiat  many  teachers  do  not  apply  in 
practice  what  they  so  readily  concede 
in  theory.  In  their  ambition  to  do  as 
much  as  some  other  teacher  is  doing 
they  add  some  of  the  features  enum- 
erated by  Professor  Herrick  and  thus 
frustrate  the  very  end  of  rhetorical 
study.  They  seem  to  forget  that  writ- 
ing is  an  art,  and  that  no  art  can  be 
learned  by  studying  about  it,  but  by 
doing  and  doing  until  the  application 
of  its  principles  becomes  habitual, — 
almost  intuitive.  Since  this  should  be 
the  aim  of  English  composition  the^ 
whole  ground  of  rhetoric  is  covered,  so- 
far  as  is  prudent  for  High  SchooL 
pupils,  by  unity,  mass,  and  coherence. 

The  teacher  should  keep  these  prin — 
ciples  constantly  before  the  pupils  both. 
in  his  own  criticism  and  in  the  criti —  - 
cism  which  he  has  the  pupils  make  to^-  ^ 

each  other's  themes.    If  the  teacher  in - 

class  talks  unity,  mass,  and  coherence^.^^ 
and  out  of  class  corrects  the  themes  for 
grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation 
the  principles  will  never  be  to  the  pupil 
any  more  than  mere  names.  Let  the 
teacher  use  these  terms  in  his  criticism ; 
and  when  he  has  the  class  exchanf 
themes  for  mutual  criticism,  let   hir 

require  each  pupil  to  make  a  brief  virrit- • 

ten  criticism  on  unity,  mass,  and  coher " 

ence  of  the  paragraph;    unity,  mas^*.'^ 
and  coherence  of  sentences;   violatioa: 
of  good  use  in  diction.    If  the  teachej 
receives  a  theme  in  which  revision  ha-s 
evidently  been  slighted,  let  him  return 
it  unmarked  to  the  writer  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  be  thoroughly  revised  by 
applying  the  usual  tests.     By  such  a 
course  the  principles  will  come  to  have 
a  reality  to  the  pupil.     He  will  soon' 
see  that  all  the  teacher's  talk  is  not 
mere  vaporing,  but  that  these  principles 
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•eally  practical,— rintensely  practi- 
Frorn  that  point  their  application 
)ecome  a  pleasure, — and  the  battle 
If  won. 

hat  has  been  said  thus  far  about 
sion  and  revision    has    been    ap- 

more  particularly  to  First  Year 
;  but  the  very  same  might  be  said 
e  work  in  the  more  advanced 
ts.  As  the  work  progresses  it 
d  be  made  to  increase  intensively 
r  than  extensively.  That  is,  pupils 
d  be  required  to  make  a  more 
ugh  going  application  of  the  same 
principles,  rather  than  to  burden 
minds  with  a  mass  of  the  various 
cts  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
.ge  text-book. 

course,  the  teacher  might  from 

to  time  as  seems  opportune*  in- 
ice  cautiously  and  in  small  bits 
features  as  the  value  and  effect  of 
lifferent    kinds    of    sentences,    al- 

however  requiring  the  pupil  to 

use  of  them.  "No  reception  with- 
•eaction;  no  impression  without 
lative  expression,"  must  be  the 
ers'  watch  word  constantly.  One 
ise  which  must  be  introduced  and 
irning  which  nothing  has  been 
thus  far  is  the  study  of  the  long 
e.  The  making  of  outlines  must 
pecially  emphasized.    In  this  work 

no  objection  to  the  pupil's  being 
red  to  make  outlines  which  he  will 
e  expected  to  develop  into  complete 
2S.  The  ones  that  are  developed 
be  treated  in  sections.  That  is,  the 
oping  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
le  may  be  required  for  one  day's 
2;  the  following  section  for  the 
theme,  and  so  on.     When  all  the 

are  completed  the  pupil  may  be 
red  to   unify   them    in   one   long 


theme.  By  this  device  every  part  will 
receive  critical  attention,  and  nothing 
will  be  slighted  through  haste. 

Now  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence  all  that 
has  been  said:  The  pupil  should  be 
trained  to  observe  certain  processes  of 
prevision,  such  as  choosing  a  subject, 
limiting  it,  gathering  material,  select- 
ing material,  and  arranging  it  5  then 
after  composing  rapidly  without  regard 
to  form,  he  should  revise  carefully  by 
applying  the  principles  of  unity,  mass, 
and  coherence. 

After  all,  the  final  test  of  any 
method  is:  "Will  it  work?"  Will  this 
method  which  I  have  been  discussing 
really  train  the  pupil  to  express  his 
thoughts  easily  and  clearly?  Will  the 
child  and  theT  man  of  the  twentietli 
century  be  a  better  writer  than  the  child 
and  the  man  of  the  nineteenth  century? 
Time  alone  can  determine  how  effec- 
tive it  really  is;  but  the  immediate 
results  as  I  have  seen  them  in  the  final 
examination  papers  of  American  His- 
tory classes  have  been  very  promising. 
I  have  found  that  pupils  who  are  weak 
in  both  history  and  English,  but  who 
have  had  this  training,  invariably  ex- 
press their  ideas  much  better  than  those 
who  are  strong  in  history,  but  who 
have  not  had  this  training.  Also  I  have 
found  that  pupils  who  are  strong  in 
both  subjects  have  produced  work  little 
short  of  surprising.  In  the  final  exam- 
ination of  last  spring  there  were  three 
questions  of  an  expository  nature  that 
required  a  paragraph  of  about  one  page 
each.  In  one  paper  especially  the  an- 
swers were  so  lucid  and  vigorous  that 
out  of  curiosity  I  examined  its  rhetor- 
ical structure  and  found  it  compara- 
tively faultless,  although  it  had  been 
written  in  haste,  and  without  revision. 
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Indeed,  so  well  were  these  three  para- 
graphs massed  that  the  subject  of  the 
first  sentence  and  the  predicate  of  the 
last  in  each  instance  summed  up  the 
paragraph. 

This  is  all  there  is  to  the  method  I 
have  undertaken. to  set  before  you.  The 
changes  that  I  am  constantly  making 
in  it  are  the  most  forceful  evidence  to 
my  mind  that  it  is  far  from  ideal.  But 
if  ever  there  should  be  devised  an  ideal 


method,  I  am  sanguine  that  it  wil 
what    this    method    attempts    to 
First,  it  will  remove  every  obstacle 
inhibits  flow  of  thought,  and  will 
round  the  pupil  with  every  influ 
that  encourages  spontaneity  of  ex[ 
sion;    and  second,   it  will  direct 
regulate  this  expression  by  mean: 
well  fonned  habits  based  on  a  fe^^ 
sential  principles  of  writing. 


THE  CLASS  RECITATION. 

G^O.    P.    BROWN. 


PSYCHICAL    CONDITIONS. 

Physical  comfort  was.  the  subject  of 
a  former  study.  More  important  than 
provision  for  this,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
class  recitation  is  to  be  realized,  is  the 
pupil's  mental  attitude  during  the  reci- 
tation period.  He  must  come  to  the  re- 
citation in  an  amiable  mood  and  spirit 
of  hospitality  toward  the  teacher  and 
the  subject.  If  this  is  the  spirit  of  the 
school  'in  general,  the  background  for 
favorable  insults  from  the  recitation 
has  been  already  secured.  This  basis 
of  favorable  feeling  is  the  prime  essen- 
tial. Without  it  nothing  worth  while 
will  be  done. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  the  teacher  needs  to  see 
clearly  the  relation  of  feeling  to  the 
other  faculties  of  the  soul. 

Mind  activity  is  feeling,  primarily. 
It  was  so  in  the  evolution  of  the  race, 
and  is  so  in  the  evolution  of  every  in- 
dividual child.  Intellect  and  will  are 
outgrowths  from  this  parent  stock.  In 
the  evolution  of  the  animal,  feeling 
functioned  as  both    intellect   and  will. 


All  animal  and  human  instincts 
feeling  in  which  intellect  and  will  1 
not  yet  risen  to  consciousness. 

For  many  years  after  man  bega 
study  his  own  mind,  he  thought  oi 
self  as  having  the  attributes  of  kr 
ing  and  willing.  The  self  was  not 
tinguisheci  from  feeling  until  -kte 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  sci 
of  psycholog}^,  when  the  phases  of 
activity  of  the  psyche  got  to  b< 
widely  separated  that  they  came  t 
talked  about  as  its  distinct  and  i 
pendent  activities.  It  seems  signifi 
that  the  sensibilities  should  have  1 
the  last  to  be  set  out  by  psychologisi 
an  attribute  of  mind  distinct  from 
co-ordinate  with  thought  and  will, 
was  the  psyche  as  feeling — its  prim 
nature — that  was  studying  diffe 
aspects  of  its  own  activity  and  fir 
came  to  a  knowledge  of  its  prim: 
self.  Why  the  psychologists  sh< 
have  regarded  feeling  as  an  activit) 
ferior  to  intellect  and  will  in  their 
mate  of  its  relative  importance,  one 
only  conjecture.  One  conjecture  is 
they  knew  nothing  at  that  period  of 
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process  by  which  man  in  his  evolution 
grew  through  feeling  into  consciousness 
4Df  intellect  and  will,  but  associated  feel- 
ing with  the  lower  animals  and  with 
man  as  an  animal.  Evolution  dignifies 
it  as  the  trunk,  the  parent  stock  of  all 
the  faculties. 

The    primitive    aspects    of    feeling, 
which  control  its"  learning  and  willing 
acts,  are  pleasure  and  pain.     Acts  that 
grive  pleasure  are  continued   and   re- 
peated. Those  that  give  pain  are  dis- 
continued and    not  repeated,  because, 
primitively,  pleasure  made  for  life  and 
pain    for  death.     They  were  the  early 
guardians  of  man  in  his  struggle  for 
■  self-realization.       They  are  the  same 
gxi^irdians  today,  but  their  admonitions 
hav"^  come  to  be  interpreted  by  the  rea- 
^^v\y    a  more  intelligent  guardian  than 

CMiilcJren  are  controlled  by  them  ex- 
^^r^'t:  when  the  reason  of  another  leads 
^c>  t:he  proper  interpretation  of  their 
^  ^  n-ionitions. 

Elvery  individual  is  fundamentally 
^^^ling;  which  has  in  the  later  genera- 
^^^^Tis  of  the  race  developed  into  thought 
^"""^d  moral  will,^  in  order  that  through 
"^^"^  more  rational  activities  of  these 
^^^^^n  may  move  on  toward  a  fuller  real- 
ization of  the  self. 

The  aim  of  all  education  is  self-reali- 
zation.    Society  can  assist  the  individ- 
^^I>    and,  by  so  doing,  advance  it§elf 
toward  the  same  goal,  by  supplying  an 
cnvij-^j^j^^j^^   in   which   activities   that 
lead      toward    self-realization    will,   in 
general,  be  pleasurable,  and  those  that 
Qt>stf'uct  this  movement  will  be  painful. 
*"^^    normal  activity  of  reason  and  the 
^^^^1  will  is  always  pleasurable  to  the 
P^^F>«rly  educated.     That  it  is  not  so 
^    "^Vie  uneducated,  is  proof  that  they 


have  not  yet.  attained  to  the  full  measure 
of  their  inherited  endowments. 

It  is  thus  that  reason  is  to  use  pleas- 
ure and  pain  in  promoting  self-reali- 
zation. It  cannot  be  too  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  although  man  has 
now  superceded  Nature  in  directing  his 
own  evolution,  he  must  observe,  in  gen- 
eral, Nature's  laws  in  his  instruction 
and  training  of  the  young. 

If  the  above  is  not  too  condensed  in 
statement  to  be  intelligible,  I  think  it 
will  be  apparent  that  feeling,  "tlie  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected,  has  be- 
come the  head-stone  of  the  corner*'  of 
modern  education. 

The  problem  now  presses  upon  us 
how  to  use  pleasure  and  pain  in  train- 
ing the  young.  We  certainly  wish  to 
do  it  in  such  manner  that  the  child  will 
become  indifferent  to  the  pleasure  or 
pain  that  now  so  masters  him,  because 
of  his  regard  for  that. nobler  pleasure 
and  pain  which  prompt  and  accompany 
the  acts  of  reason  and  the  moral  will. 

Not  only  should  the  feelings,  the 
prevailing  spirit,  of  the  pupils  prompt 
co-operation  with  the  teacher  and  with 
his  companions  in  the  recitation;  it  is 
also  essential  that  the  child  shall 
have  a  positive  interest  in  what  the 
class  in  doing.  Interest  may  be  nega- 
tive ;  that  is,  it  may  impel  one  to  shun. 
It  is  disastrous  when  the  child's  expe- 
rience in  the  recitation  has  been  such 
as  to  prompt  him  to  shun  it.  Interest 
in  the  recitation  must  grow  through  the 
pleasure  he  experiences  there.  The 
proper  attitude  of  mind  towards  it  is 
the  strongest  incentive  to  study.  In 
many  schools  the  pupils  look  forward 
to  the  recitation  periods  as  the  happiest 
in  the  day.    There  the  pleasure  in  their 
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work  culminates.  When  the  child  leaves 
the  recitation  with  feelings  of  displeas- 
ure, other  than  with  himself  for  con- 
scious and  avoidable  negligence,  it  is 
bad  for  that  child.  The  class  should  in- 
spire him  and  never  discourage  him. 
Thus  the  right  attitude  toward  this  im- 
portant period  is  secured.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  separate  the  spirit  of  the  recita- 
tion from  that  of  the  school.  As  is  the 
latter  so  is  the  former,  in  all  matters 
that  pertain  to  the  learning  process. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  psychical  con- 
dition of  immense  importance  for  the 
recitation  pf  the  day  that  must  be  se- 
cured by  gathering  up  the  threads  upon 
which  the  ideas  of  the  former  lesson 
were  strung.  The  class  thus  comes 
again  into  the  field  of  ideas  that  con- 
stitute the  subject  studied.  It  is  some- 
times called  "putting  on  the  history  cap" 
or  the  "arithmetic  cap."  It  is  that  state 
of  consciousness  relative  to  the  subject 
that  is  sometimes  called  "awareness," 
in  which  the  learner  feels  the  relation 
of  the  discussion  in  the  lesson  to  that 
which  has  preceded  it.  This  is  at- 
tained by  a  rapid,  running  review,  or 
survey,  of  those  ideas  to  which  the 
present  lesson  is  more  closely  related. 

The  reader  will  recognize  all  these 
conditions  as  intellectual  and  social  feel- 


ings. The  social  feeling  amon 
members  of  the  class  should  be 
the  most  of,  and  should  be  cult 
to  the  end  that  sympathy  rathei 
rivalry  shall  be  the  prevailing 
ment. 

The  succeeding  numbers  of  this 
will  consider  the  different  purpo 
the  class  recitation  and  methods  o 
izing  them.  They  will  be  written 
the  point  of  view  that  shows  the  : 
to  be  life,  with  certain  institutions 
itations  necessary  to  the  attainm< 
its  specific  ends.  The  maxim,  or 
ulate,  which  has  come  in  vogue 
cent  years  that  "school  is  not  a  pr 
tion  for  life;  it  is  life  itself,"  has 
much  good  in  directing  attention 
to  what  ought  never  to  have  bee 
sight  of.  But  it  has  worked  mi 
with  those  who  construe  maxii 
universal  .truths  to  be  literally 
preted.  School  is  not  the  child' 
All  of  its  experiences  constitute  i 
and  the  school  is  only  a  part  of 
Thfe  school  cannot  have  the  fre 
or,  if  we  are  careful  in  the  u 
words,  Hhe  liberty  of  family 
There  must  be  certain  limitation 
posed  by  the  school  that  will  be  n< 
of  the  child's  life  in  any  other  ir 
tion. 


ON  TEACHING  GRAMMAR. 


GEO.  Pa  BROWN. 


DEFINITIONS. 

To  define  anything  is,  first,  to  state 
its  content,  and  then  prescribe  limits  to 
that  content.  For  example :  "Man  is  an 
animal,"  would  state  the  content,  but 
this  content  includes  much  more  than 
man.     We  must  set  up  the  boundary. 


rational,  which  excludes  all  bul 
particular  class  which  we  are  se 
to  define.  "Rational  animal"  i 
definition  of -man. 

Now  before  one  is  prepared  to  < 
a  thing  he  must  know  a  good  deal 
it  and  other  things  kindred  to  it 
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'his  is  the  way  the  human  race  has 
structed  all  the  definitions  that  em- 
y  its  knowledge.  Knowledge  did  not 
N  in  the  race  by  the  process  'of  mak- 
first  the  forms  in  which  the  knowl- 
i  was  to  be  embodied  and  discover- 
afterwards  the  content  with  which 
empty  bottle  was  to  be  filled.  The 
definitions  were  tentative ;  or  bet- 
perhaps,  they  were  exhaustive  to 
limit  of  the  definer's  knowledge, 
they  grew  in  content  and  changed 
orm  as  his  knowledge  grew, 
ti  sharp  contrast  to  this  evident  pro- 
of the  race  in  formulating  its 
wledge,  was  one  the  writer  observed 
:ntly  in  a  seventh  grade  class  which 
learning  English  grammar..  The 
her  was  using  a  text-book  which 
fht  to  lead  the  pupil  to  make  tenta- 
definitions  from  step  to  step  as  his 
►vledge  gre\\r,  and,  of  course,  the 
1  of  the  definition  would  change 
n  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
ide  the  additional  knowledge, 
et  me  stop  for  a  moment  to  illus- 
i  what  is  meant  by  tentative  defi- 
ms.  (No  illustration  of  this  kind 
in  the  text-book  and  probably  not 
le  mind  of  the  authors,  but  it  may 
:e  clearer  how  a  definition  may 
N  in  the  study  of  grammar.) 
Jt  all  know  objects  about  which 
ething  can  be  affirmed.  Some  of 
€  are  persons ;  as, — is  teacher; — is 
onie; — went  to  the  city.  The  names 
:hese  persons  are  nouns;  (noun 
.ns  name.)  Definition:  "A  noun 
he  name  of  a  person  about  whom 
lething  can  be  affirmed.  This  is  the 
:  definition  discovered. 
Ve  can  also  affirm  something  about 
:es;  as,  "New  York  is  the  larg- 
city;     ''Illinois  is  a  state.''     These 


names  of  places  are  also  nouns.  We 
now  modify  the  definition :  **A  noun  is 
the  name  of  a  person  or  a  place  about 
which  something  can  be  affirmed." 

But  we  know  things  other  than  per- 
sons or  places  about  which  we  can  state 
something;  as,  "gold  is  a  metal,"  "the 
water  is  cold."  These  names  of  things 
are  also  nouns.  Definition :  "A  noun 
is  the  name  of  a  person,  place  or  thing 
about  which  something  can  be  affirmed. 
There  are  other  objects  that  are  neither 
persons  nor  places  nor  thing ;  as  "Tetn- 
perance  is  a  virtue ;"  "The  odor  of  roses 
is  pleasant."  These  are  immaterial  ob- 
jects about  which  something  can  be 
affirmed.  Definition:  "A  noun  is  the 
name  of  any  object,  material  or  imma- 
terial, about  which  something  can  be 
affirmed." 

This  merely  illustrates  how  i  defini- 
tion may  grow  as  the  germinal  idea  in 
the  first  definition  enlarges  in  its  appli- 
cation. 

There  are  three  essential  elements  to 
this  definition: — a  noun  must  be  (i) 
a  name;  (2)  of  an  object;  (3)  the  ob- 
ject must  be  that  of  which  something 
may  be  affirmed.  In  a  sentence  above, 
"virtue"  names  such  an  object,  though 
no  affirmation  is  there  made  of  it.  It 
would  be  found  upon  the  fullest  investi- 
gation that  this  final  definition  is  ex- 
tensive enough  to  include  every  name 
of  ^n  idea  which  can  be  the  subject  of  a 
thought.  Such  a  name  is  always  a 
noun. 

The  only  difficulty  the  learner  will 
meet  with  in  determining  nouns  under 
it  is  that  of  determining  whether  they 
name  objects  that  may  become  subjects 
of  thoughs.  Confusion  is  experienced 
oftentimes  because  the  same  word- 
form  may  have  the  use  of  two  or  more 
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parts  of  speech.  But  this  confusion  is 
cleared  away  by  discovering  the  nature 
of  the  idea  which  the  word  is  used  to 
express.  In  no  other  way  can  it  be 
cleared  away. 

Instead  of  following  a  course  by 
which  the  definition  should  grow  as  the 
pupil's  knowledge  increased,  the  teacher 
referred  to  above,  either  did  not  under-, 
stand  or  did  not  approve  of  the  book's 
method  of  teaching  a  definition.  She 
seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  bad 
pedagogy  to  have  the  child  formulate 
an  imperfect  definition  to  begin  with. 
**He  w^ould  have  to  change  it  later, 
which  woiild  be  discouraging  to  the 
child  and  wasteful  of  time  and  energy." 
It  would  be  better,  she  thought,  to  have 
the  class  learn  a  perfect  definition  to 
begin  with  and  come  to  an  understand- 
ing of  ft  later.  The  teacher,  therefore, 
ignored  the  book's  tentative  definition 
and  gave  what  seemed  to  her  a  complete 
one.  It  was  one  she  had  finally  form- 
ulated after  years  of  experience  in 
teaching.  She  evidently  proposed  to 
have  her  class  start  in  their  study  of 
the  subject  from  the  station  at  which 
she  had  finally  arrived. 

This  practice  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  child  must  have  a  perfect  stand- 
ard by  which  to  test  his  performance 
at  every  step.  We  once  knew  a  county 
superintendent  who  set  all  his  teachers 
to  studying  grammar  by  this  method. 
He  assumed  that  the  text-book  was  the 
standard  by  which  to  judge  everything, 
and  for  three  or  four  weeks,  every  sum- 
mer, an  institute  would  be  held  in 
which  the  ^'grammar  class"  was  re- 
quired to  make  proof  of  every  state- 
ment they  niade  by  citing  page  and 
paragraph  in  the  book  that  authorized 
the  statement.     This  county  superin- 


tendent was  peculiar,  not  in  his  t 
but  in  his  rigid  practice  of  his  t 
Everything  was  to  be  established 
temal  a'uthority.  The  learner  \ 
rights  of  jiidgment,  comprehensi 
understanding  that  the  teache 
bound  to  respect  or  consider.  "'! 
the  way:    w^alk  ye  in  it."* 

Would  these  teachers  appl; 
theory  in  teaching  the  infant  cl 
w^alk,  or  to  talk?  They  would 
let  him  grow  into  a  mastery  oi 
arts  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
ing  standard  by  which  to  judge 
Has  not  the  race  grown  in  this  w 
it  not  following  this  process 
growth  today?  Have  \\t  yet  r 
a  perfect  standard  in  anything? 
should  not  children  grow  in  kno^ 
in  the  school  by  the  same  proce: 
they  grow  in  knowledge  out  of  ; 
and  by  the  process  by  which  th 
has  always  grown  ? 

Our  school  psychology  seems 
out  of  harmony  with  the  psychol 
common  life.  Children  and  th 
grow  by  creating.  Their  standa 
measurements  (which  are  their 
tions)  advance  as  their  power  to 
increases. 

We  may  illustrate  this  matte 
ther  by  forming  other  definitions 

There  is  another  class  of  wore 
as  signs  of  this  same  class  of  c 
which  differ  from  nouns  in  one 
only ; — they  are  not  the  names  o 
objects.  They  are  called  pronoi 
this  evident  reason.  Xonns  an 
nouns  are  the  words  which  are  i 
signs  of  such  objects. 

Definition :  It  follows  from 
has  been  discovered  that  a  pronoi 
be  defined  as  any  word  which  c 
an  object  about  which  somethii 
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be  affirmed  without  naming  it.    This 
definition   includes  some  words  other 
than  personal,  •  relative  and  interroga- 
tive pronouns.     But  teachers  having  a 
mania  for  minute  classification  can  sat- 
isfy it  by  calling  them  adjective  pro- 
nouns, or  indefinite  pronouns,  or  what 
not.     The  essential  fact  is  that  ideas 
that   are  or  can  become  subjects  of 
thought  are  expressed  in  language  by 
nouns  and  pronouns.    These  two  parts 
of  speech  are  essentially  one,  and  may 
be    called  object-words,  just  as  ideas 
about  which  something  can  be  affirmed 
may    be  called  object-ideas.     Object- 
idea.s  can  become  subjects  of  thoughts, 
and    object-words  can  become  subjects 
of  sentences. 

II>ifferent    object-ideas   .are     repre- 
sented by  different  words:  as, — dog, 
'^o^^e.    But  different  modifying  or  lim- 
itingr  ideas  may  be  used  with  the  object 
^^^^.-    Black  horse  and  gray  horse  are 
^^^c>    distinct  objects;    as  distinct  as  if 
th^^  were  expressed  in  language  by  two 
^^flf^^rent  w^ords.  These  modifying  ideas 
^^^se  in  the  mind   when   two  objects 
^*ilce  in  all  the  essentials,  differ  in  some 
'^^-^^^ -essential    attribute.  .   A    language 
^^^^■ht  be  made  in  which  a  black  horse 
^^^l  a  gray  horse  would  be  represented 
5^       two   different    words;     as, — horse 
^^^  shor  for  example.    The  Chinese  has 
^^^^ething  of  this,  but  the  similarity  of 
*^^  mental  processes  in  mankind  natur- 
^^^i^  causes  a    similarity    in    language 
^instruction   especially    among    those 
^^""liose  development  has  not  been  ar- 
^^sted. 

Ideas  that  modify  objects  call  for  a 

distinct  class  of  words  to  represent  them 

in    language.     These    are    adjectives. 

They  always  denote  some  attribute  of 

the  object.     Definition :    **An  adjective 


is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning 
of  an  object-word  by  expressing  some 
attribute  of  the  object."  It  will  be  found 
by  experience  that  this  definition  fits  ev- 
ery relation  between  the  ideas  described. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  an 
idea  to  modify  an  adjective  idea,  espe- 
cially when  the  attribute  of  the  object 
is  one  of  action.  A  vessel  may  be  a 
sailing  vessel  and  it  may  be  a  swiftly 
sailing  vessel.  This  modifying  idea  of 
the  action  of  the  vessel  calls  for  a  sim- 
ilar modifying  word  in  the  language. 
Tjhis  is  called  the  adverb,  probably  be- 
cause the  verb  more  often  expresses  this 
action-attribute  of  objects  than  does  , 
any  other  part  of  speech.  The  learner 
can  be  led  to  see  that  its  characteristic 
office  is  to  modify  the  meaning  of  an- 
adjective  word ;  an  adjective-word  be- 
ing one  that  denotes  some  attribute  of 
an  object.  Definition:  "An  adverb  is 
a  word  that  modifies  the  meaning  of  an 
adjective-word."  Later  the  learner's  ' 
experience '  will  show  the  need  of 
changing  this  definition  to  include 
modifications  of  copulative  verbs  and 
preposition.  But  such  uses  are  not 
properly  adverbial,  since  no  modifica- 
tion of  an  attribute  is  expressed.  But 
an  adverb  w^hich  modifies  the  meaning 
of  another  adverb  is  the  modification 
of  the  adjective-word  one  degree  re- 
moved; as — "the  very  swiftly  sailing 
vessel!" 

There  is  much  stumbling  and  falling 
over  the  definition  of  the  verb  in  our 
teaching.  The  old  definition,  "A  verb 
is  a  word  that  signifies  to  be,  to  act,  or 
/()  be  acted  upon,"  still  expresses  the 
prevailing  notion  of  a  verb.  The  defi- 
nition has  changed  in  form  and  the 
general  statement  now  is  that  it  "af- 
firms (or  expresses)   being,  action,  or 
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state,"  but  the  grammar  teacher  in  a 
large  majority  of  elementary  schools 
does  not  see  that  "affirms"  in  the  later 
form  is  not  a  synonym  of  "signifies" 
in  the  former. 

Being,  action  and  state  are  all  attri- 
butes of  objects,  and  if  a  verb  signifies 
these  things  then  it  is  an  adjective,  pure 
and  simple.  This  definition  gave  rise 
to  the  classification  of  verbs  into  "act- 
ive," "passive,"  and  "neuter,"  a  classi- 
fication that  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  distinctive  meaning  of  a  verb. 
The  prevailing  idea  among  elementary 
teachers  today  is  that  a  verb  denotes 
being,  action  or  state,  although  the  defi- 
nition in  the  book  may  use  the  word 
"assert"  or  "affirm"  instead  of  "de- 
note." What  the  learner  should  see 
from  the  start  is  that  every  verb  in  our 
language,  except  "to  be,"  has  a  two- 
fold meaning.  In  so  far  as  it  signifies 
or  denotes,  being,  action,  or  state,  it  is 
an  adjective,  expressing  an  attribute  of 
the  subject  of  the  thought.  It  is  a  verb 
in  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it  asserts 
or  aMrins  this  attribute  of  the  subject 
and  so  shows  the  connection  of  the  at- 
tribute with  the  subject  in  a  thought. 
This  connecting  of  the  predicated  attri- 
bute with  the  subject  is  essential  to  the 
creation  of  a  thought.  No  sentence  is 
complete  that  does  not  express  it.  That 
in  which  a  verb  differs  from  every  other 
part  of  speech  is  this  affirming  or  as- 
serting act  which  it  expresses.  It  is, 
therefore,  its  distinguishing  mark. 
What  is  asserted  is  always  an  attribute 
of  the  subject  and,  therefore,  an  adject- 
ive idea. 

More  grammars  now  recognize  this 

by  calling  all  verbs  having  this  double 

function  "attributive  verbs;"    as — the 

sun  shines.   "Shines"  is  the  sign  of  the 

attribute  of  the  sun, — shining — and  oi 


the  affirmation  the  thinker  make 
thought.  The  verb  to  be  is  use 
press  this  assertive  element 
thought  without  expressing  at  t 
time  an  attribute  of  the  subjeci 
so  used  it  is  a  pure  verb,  and 
one  in  our  language. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follow 
"The  verb  is  the  word  that  as5 
connection  between  the  subject 
predicate  attribute." 

Now  each  of  the  functions  c 
tributive  verb  may  be  modifier 
formation  of  thoughts :  the  at< 
element  by  an  adverb  and  the 
ive  element  in  different  ways, 
they  are  modifiers  of  the  coi 
they  are  called  copulative  m 
Sometimes  these  are  expressed 
words  as  perhaps,  possibly,  ma*^ 
the  like,  and  sometimes  by  v 
call  mood-forms.  Other  moo 
the  indicative  are  forms  used 
press  some  modification  of  thij 
ive  connection  the  mind  make: 
subject  with  the  predicated  attr 

The  only  other  distinct  p 
speech  in  our  language  are  t 
junction,  which  shows  the  coi 
and  relation  between  thoughts, 
preposition  which  shows  the  ' 
between  ideas.  All  other  p 
speech,  so-called,  arise  from 
ing  two  or  more  of  these  f  uncti 
one  word — such  as  adjcctive-pi 
adverbial-conjunctions,  and  ot? 
pure  exclamation  is  not  a  part  o 
since  it  expresses  feeling  pure  c 
pie.  But  many  exclamations 
clamatory  sentences  in  form  ai 
in  meaning.  Exclamations 
minders  of  the  animal  origin 

So  much  by  way  of  suggej 
teaching  definitions.  There  m 
be  som^lhmg  iu  the  mind  to  del 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


[The  serious  illness  of  Dr.  Hewett 
forbids  his  usual  contributions  this 
month.  His  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
leal-n  that  his  recovery  is  now  assured.] 

The  True  Motive. 
W^'hen  earth's  last  picture  is  painted,  and  the 

tubes  are  twisted  and  dried. 
When   the  oldest  colors  have   faded  and  the 

youngest  critic  has  died, 
'N\''e    shall  rest,  and,  failh,  we  shall  need  it— lie 

for  an  aeon  or  two. 
Till   the  Master  of  all  good  workmen  shall  put 

us  to  work  anew. 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy;  they 

shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair; 
They   shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with 

brushes  of  camel's  hair;  ^ 

They    shall   find   real   saints   to   draw   from — 

Alagdalene,  Peter  and  Paul ; 
1  hey    shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and 

riever  be  tired  at  all. 

And    only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  onjy 

the  Master  shall  blame, 
•^rid    mo  one  shall  work  for  money  and  no  one 

shall  work  for  fame, 
But     ^ach  for  the  joy  of  working  and  each    in 

liis  separate  star, 
Shall    draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the 

God  of  Things  as  They  are. 

— Rudyard  Kipling, 


Assis:nins:  Le§5on5. 

T  observe  a  great  difference  in  the 
^^^>"  in  which  different  teachers  assign 
^^^  lesson  for  the  next  recitation.  Some 
'^^i^dy  say,  "Go  on  to  page  a."  There 
[^^37  be  cases  in  which  this  is  all  right, 

^t:  they  are  rare.  In  order  that  a  les- 
^^^^   be  well  assigned,  it  must    in    the 

^^t:  place,  be  clear.  The  pupil  should 
^"V-er  have  any  excuse  for  saying,  "I 

,  ^^  not  know  what  vou  wanted/'  Then 

It: 

^s  very  important  that  it  be  of  the 

^  ^^"lit  length ;   it  w^orks  badly  to  have  a 

^^Son  so  short  as  not  to  tax  the  pupil's 

*^^Vrers.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  per- 


haps, quite  as  bad  to  have  the  lesson 
so  long  as  to  produce  superficial  work, 
or  discouragement.  The  length  must 
be  adapted  to  the  average  of  the  class, 
— not  to  the  brightest,  nor  to  the  dull- 
est. Four  things  require  consideration 
in  deternllning  the  length  of  the  lesson, 
viz.,  the  capacity  and  previous  prep- 
aration of  the  pupils;  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject;  the  time  for  study;  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  class.  The 
physical  condition  will  be  modified  by 
the  general  health  of  the  school,  the 
weather,  and  the  time  in  the  term. 

Again,  in  almost  every  lesson  there 
are  some  things  to  be  specially  em- 
phasized. Let  them  be  indicated  when 
the  lesson  is  assigned.  There  may 
be  some  things  which  the  pupils 
will  probably  find  it  difficult  to 
understand.  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  wise  for  the  teacher  to  at- 
tempt the  explanation  of  all  these  dif- 
ficulties before-hand.  Let  the  pupil 
solve  his  own  problems  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. But  it  may  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  give  some  hints,  or  make 
some  suggestions,  which  will  aid  in 
their  solution. 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  puptl 
can  profitably  consult  some  additional 
authority  besides  his  text-books.  Let 
the  teacher  direct  him  to  book  and  page, 
when  the  lesson  is  assig^^ed.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  a  teacher  is  not  pre- 
pared to  assign  a  lesson  well,  if  he  gives 
it  no  thought  except  in  the  hurry  and 
distraction  of  the  school-room  work. 
He  should  prepare  himself  by  previous, 
careful  thought,  in  the  quiet  of  his 
own  studv.  E.  C.   H. 
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Four    Rules    for    the    Attainment   of 
Quietude  of  flind. 

1.  You  shall  learn  to  desire  nothing 
in  the  world  so  much  but  that  you  can 
be  happy  without  it. 

2.  You  shall  seek  that  which  you  de- 
sire only  by  such  means  as  are  fair  and 
lawful  and  this  will  leave  you  without 
bitterness  before  men  or  shame  before 
God. 

3.  You  shall  take  pleasure  in  the 
time  while  you  are  seeking,  even  though 
you  obtain  not  immediately  that  which 
you  seek ;  for  the  purpose  of  a  journey 
is  not  only  to  arrive  at  the  goal,  but  also 
to  find  enjoyment  by  the  way. 

4.  When  you  have  attained  that 
which  you  have  desired,  you  shall  think 
more  o^  the  kindness  of  your  fortune 
than  of  the  greatness  of  your  skill.  This 
will  make  you  more  grateful  and  ready 
to  sliare  with  others  that  which  Provi- 
dence hath  bestowed  upon  you;  and 
truly  this  is  both  reasonable  and  profit- 
able, for  it  is  but  little  that  any  of  us 
would  catch  in  this  world  were  not  our 
luck  better  than  our  deserts. — Henry 
Van  Dyke. 


Tlie  Teaclier  in  Society. 

[President  Salisbury,  of  the  White- 
water Normal  School,  Wisconsin,  has 
been  writing  a  series  of  paragraphs  fot 
the  Western  Teaeher  on  the  character- 
istics of  a  truly  successful  teacher. 
Among  these  is  the  following  on  what 
he  must  be  socially]  : 

**The  teacher  should  be  a  member  of 
society — a  citizen,  a  neighbor,  and  a 
co-worker  with  the  best  spirits  of  the 
community  in  every  good  work.  No 
amount  or  kind  of  school  work  can 
justify  him  in  playing  the  part  of  a  re- 
cluse;   for  that  will  prevent  instead  of 


further  his  best  work,  and  will  weaker^cr^n 
his  influence  everywhere.  On  the  other  ^^er 
hand,  in  the  interest  of  his  daily  worl^^^k 
he  must  not  allow  the  community  t*^:*-  t( 
load  him  too  heavily  with  outside  rc^^-i^-e 
sponsibilities.     He  can  not  serve  as  ,  ; 

leader  of  the  choir,  superintendent  czz^  o 
the  Sunday  school,  watcher  with  th"^^h 
sick,  secretary  of  the  lodge,  and  tow^^;^-vvi 
clerk,  all  at  once,  without  reducing  hM-:W  hi 
energy  for  his  school-room  duties. 

"He  should  have  a  lively  interest  -  ii 

all  the  public  affairs  of  his  community"  ^ity, 
but  discretion  in  the  discussion  of  th^^  Mem 
will  be  the  part  of  wisdom.    Above  ass    all 
the  teacher  must  never  allow  himself    "3f  to 
degenerate  into  a  gossip  or  a  babbl-^Tfen 
No  more  than  the  doctor  or  the  mine — lis- 
ter, should  he  be  a  retailer  of  scan^— dal 
or  a  publisher  of  private  affairs.  Nei}-      :h- 
borly  sympathy  and  interest  are  a  dv^m^ty, 
but  a  prying    curiosity    and  a    lo^cr^-se 
tongue  index  a  nature  too  wanting-         5n 
dignity  and  real     manliness     for   ^Crlie 
teacher's  office. 

.**When  we  come     to     consider   -t'S^e 
teacher's  position  as  a  citizen  and         ^ 
voter,  his  political  relations  in  sKo  '^^y 
we  meet  a  question  of  some  difficul*^yj 
concerning  which  there  is  considera^t^^^'^ 
difference    of  opinion.    .  Certainly   1:  "^^^ 
teacher,  if  of  the  voting  sex,  is  a  ntc^^* 
and  presumably  a  man  of  judgment  3.*^-  ^^ 
political  intelligence.     He  ought  to      ^^ 
able  not  simply  to  participate  silen*=^'y 
in  the  work  of  election  day,  but  to  tSL  "B^e 
a  man's  part  in     the- activities     whi  ^^ 
precede  the  casting  of  the  final  ballcrr^t 
In  theory,  I  incline  to  the  view  tta   ^^ 
the  teacher  should  be  wholly  indepen  •^- 
ent  and  outspoken  in  discharging  tK^^ 
duties  of  citizenship,     acting^    open   3y 
with  the  party  of  his  choice  in  the  pr    ^' 
maries  as  well  as  on  election  day.    B^^^ 
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t  comes  to  practice  I  find  myself 
assed.  I  can  not  participate  in 
»,  except  to  tamely  ratify  the 
hich  the  *Sv.orkers"  have  set  up, 
t  feeHng  that  I  am  provoking 
;ant  criticism  from  some  element 
zommunity.  And  so  I  am  made 
that  nominating  conventions 
ces  for  the  teacher  to  keep  out 
id  yet  it  is  in  the  caucuses  and 
.ting  conventions  that  all  the 
jf  of  political  manipulators  and 
influences  is  accomplished, 
jjoice  in  the  adoption  of  the  Pri- 
vlection  Law,  for  it  will  be  a  lib- 
act  to  all  teachers,  restoring  to 
3f  the  rights  of  citizenship  which 
in  greatly  restricted  if  not  prac- 
denied.  Fonnerly  I  could  not 
even  a  local  caucus  without  em- 
ment;  now,  I  shall  be  a  member 
state  eonvention,  every  time, 
ist  as  l)ig  a  vote  as  any  other 
d  no  fear  of  the  politicians  who 
^retofore  kindly  managed  tilings 
people  in  my  precinct, 
what  about  the  teacher's  social 
hat  narrower  sense,  which  means 
tact  with  others  in  their  leisure 
Shall  the  teacher  attend  dances, 
rties,  and  other  social  gatherings 
puq)ose  is  ])leasure  or  pastime? 
cifc  answer  can  be  given ;  it  all 
5.  Rut  the  general  principle 
>hou!d  control  is  not  difficult  to 
r.  The  teacher,  by  reason  of 
cial  commissif^n  which  he  holds 
le  community,  has  no  right  to 
during  the  schools  days  and 
3f  the  week  in  any  amusements 
lestroy  his,  or  her,  strength  in- 
f  renewing  it,  and  thus  impair 
lity  and  efficiency  of  his  service, 
no  right  to  sericnisly  discount 


the  work  of  the  next  day  by  exhausting 
and  distracting  amusements.  The 
question  is  not  a  mere  question  of  per- 
sonal freedom  but  it  is  one  in  which 
the  tax-paying  community  has  a  right 
to  be  interested.  But  the  teacher  does 
need  recreation ;  the  nature  of  his  work 
is  such  that  he  must  have  Saturdays 
and  vacations ;  and  he  should  use  them 
for  his  physical  and  mental  upbuilding. 
The  teacher,  above  most  men,  needs  to 
travel ;  he  needs  its  broadening  and  in- 
vigorating mental  effects  as  well  as 
change  of  scene.  His  salary  ought,  in 
all  justice,  to  make  some  travel  possible 
every  summer.  He  ought  to  ride  a 
bicycle,  if  he  can  not  afford  a  horse; 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  closing  de- 
cade of  his  service,  past  the  days  of 
cycling  and  strenuous  exercise,  he 
should  be  enabled,  as  one  of  his  re- 
wards, to  sport  an  automobile — not  one 
of  the  noisy  gasoline  enormities  that  go 
snorting  through  the  landscaj^e  like  a 
raging  demon  and  straining  the  driv- 
er's nerves  to  the  bursting  point — but  a 
civil,  sm(X)th-running  electric,  guiltless 
of  noise  or  smell,  and  with  room  for 
onlv  two." 


Spelling:. 

Spelling  is  such  a  close  ally  of  read- 
ing that  in  the  first  years  they  are  in- 
separable. Doubtless  the  poor  spelling 
we  hear  so  much  about  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  decade  or  so  less 
stress  has  been  put  upon  the  subject 
than  hitherto.  The  l)est  educators  are 
of  the  opinion  that  spelling  must  have 
constant  special  attention  for  its  own 
sake,  and  that  it  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  teaching  any  subject.  It  is 
believed  that  it  cannot  l>e  taught  inci- 
dentallv,  and  that  no  one  can  learn  to 
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spell  tcx>  well.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
have  correct  forms  before  the  child  al- 
ways, and  to  point  out  every  word 
misspelled.  But  this  will  not  be  found 
sufficient  to  make  good  spelling.  There 
are  certain  laws  governing  spelling  that 
must  be  taught  systematically  and  then 
there  are  scores  of  words  that  must  be 
given  individual  attention  and  constant 
drill.  Spelling  must.be  taught  through 
the  eye,  ear  and  hand.  Groups  of 
words  similarly  spelled  may  be  learned 
as  easily  as  one  word.  For  this  reason 
certain  groups  are  selected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  reading  work. 
Groups  spelled  according  to  a  law  may 
be  presented  and  the  law  worked  out 
by  the  pupils.  We  have  returned  to  the 
speller  and  any  interesting  device  that 
will  aid  in  fixing  right  forms  is  legiti- 
mate. The  oral  spelling  match  on  an 
occasional  Friday  afternoon  is  a  profit- 
able diversion.  Probably  the  most 
satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by 
giving  strict  attention  to  the  spelling  in 
all  written  work. 


The  Teacher's  Attitude. 

As  a  final  thought,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  his 
pupils.  It  should  be  a  perfectly  frank, 
honest  attitude  that  will  beget  confi- 
dence. It  should  be  full  of  sympathy 
and  should  stimulate  the  child  to  do 
his  best  always.  It  should  inspire  re- 
spect for  teachers  and  self-respect  at 
the  same  time.  Now,  anything  that 
will  prevent  these  things  should  be 
avoided.  Sarcasm  is  one  of  the  instru- 
ments sometimes  used  by  teachers  that 
will  prevent  the  existence  of  good  re- 
lations. Sarcasm  destroys  any  respect 
a  pupil  may  have  either  for  the  teacher 
or  for  himself.     It  leaves  a  bitterness 


and  a  sting  that  the  pupil  never  gets 
over.    Sarcasm  has  absolutely  no  place 
in  a  school.    Anger  is  another  attitude 
that  should  never  be  found  in  a  school. 
The  teacher  who  can  not  control  him- 
self can  not  hope  to  develop  self-con- 
trol in  his  pupils.     The  worst  feature 
after  all  about  the  use  of  sarcasm  oi — 
giving  way  to  anger,  is  that  it  is  gen — 
erally    the    slow    pupil    that    suffers  _ 
Teachers  need  to  know  that  scarcelv^ 
any  credit  attaches  to  teaching  brigh^t: 
pupils.     Of  course  there  is  some  satis. — 
faction  in  seeing  them  grow,  but  the;^^ 
will  grow  anyhow.  The  teacher's  gpres^  -% 
opportunity  lies  in  awakening  into  HE'^b 
the    latent    germ    of  some  slow  soii.'H 
Patience,  and  kindness,  and  sympath;^-^! 
and  encouragement  are  attitudes  th 
must    be    constantly    present    in    t 
schoolroom.     The  practice  of  keepii.-: 
a  "slow"  class  or  a  "dummy  row"  im. 
room  are  relics  of  barbarism,  and  a-K: 
teacher  who  resorts  to  ^htm  confess 
his  weakness  and  unfitness  for  the  cai^ 
ing  in  which  unfortunately  for  chi  I 
hood  he  has  enrolled  himself.     Stii. 
your  children  in  school  and  out  ai- 
you  will  be  able  to  find  in  every  o 
some    dominant    interest    that    is     t: 
avenue  to  his  inmost  nature,  and  tl^ 
will  furnish  you  the  proper  guide    f 
his  development. — State    Supt.    F. 
Cotton,  Indiana  Bulletin.  No,  2, 


Lai 
or 


A  Bit  of  Reminiscence  and  a  Moral- 

The  spring  that  I  was  four  yea-^  ^s 
old,  a  small  aunt,  very  nearly  my  o\^i— ^ 
age,  and  myself  were  one  day  playirr^g 
harmlessly  about  the  back  yard,  wh^^^ 
we  suddently  centered  our  attention  0^^" 
a  box  of  cabbage  plants  that  occupied  ^ 
position  of  honor  near  the  door  step^^- 
Now  these  cabbage  plants  were  choic^^^ 
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specimens    which    my    grand- 
was  nurturing  with  much  care, 
rred  to  the  garden.     My  Aunt 
and  I,  having  but  a  dim  con- 
of  the  sacred  character  of  young 
e  plants,  decided  that  these  par- 
ones  would  thrive  much  better 
her  box  standing  nor  far  off.  In 
X,  it  appears,  my  careful  grand- 
had  sown  the  seed  for  a  batch 
radishes,  which  seeds  were  just 
ing  to  sprout,  but  did  not  give 
nt  evidence  of  themselves  to  of- 
f  good  reason  why  the  cabbage 
should    not    occupy    the    same 

had  proceeded  in  our  enterprise 
point  where  the  cabbages  were 
;ly  uprooted  and  laid  out  in  the 
id  the  soil  in  the  other  box  was 
horoughly  stirred  up  with  sticks, 
ly  grandmother  came  home  from 
rketing. 

,  ma!''  and  "Oh,  grandma!"  we 
1  in  rapturous  duet,  "See  what 
loing.  We're  going  to  put  your 
e  plants  into  this  box!" 
poor  grandmother  did  not  wait 
r  explanation.  She  did  not  even 
e  the  devastation  in  the  radish 
le  only  saw  the  objects  of  her  de- 
rare  strewn  about  on  the  garden 

wilted,  rootless  and  forlorn. 
I  us,  still  joyous  and  unsuspect- 

our  sfnall  blue  gingham  should- 
e  gave  us  such  a  shaking  as  I 

exasperated  mothers  and  grand- 
s  have  seldom  administered  to 
rring  progeny.  Then  she  deliv- 
;,  now  wailing  and  bewildered,  to 
'n  up  aunt  with  orders  to  put  us 
rilv  to  bed. 


Thus  did  our  benevolent  intentions 
miscarry  and  thus  were  we  rudely 
dealt  with  where  we  had  expected  to 
'be  praised.  The  effect  on  my  infant 
mind  was  not  at  all  a  reformatory  one. 
Indeed,'  I  did  not  realize  that  my  be- 
havior had  •been  of  the  kind  that  needs 
reform. 

No  visions  of  a  cabbageless  grand- 
mother subsisting  through  the  desolate 
winter  on  a  diet  of  turnips  and  onions 
and  "canned  stuff"  arose  to  trouble  my 
dreams.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
ingratitude  of  tyrannical  relatives  and 
the  indignity  to  which  I  ha  d  been 
forced  to' submit.  My  own  conduct  I 
viewed  with  humiliation  but  with  no 
remorse,  and  the  injustice  of  my  treat- 
ment sank  deep  into  my  susceptible  lit- 
tle soul.  My  unhappiness  was  aug- 
mented by  the  gibes  and  jests  of  certain 
misguided  people  who  seemed  to  find  in 
the  episode  some  unknown  cause  for 
mirth;  and  these  people,  be  it  said  to 
their  shame,  were  not  always  tantaliz- 
ing boy-cousins  nor  facetious  uncles 
but — worst  and  bitterest  of  all — even 
parents.  For  years  after  this  unfor- 
ttmate  affair  I  regarded  my  really  kind 
and  amiable  grandmother  with  the 
heartiest  aversion  and  distrust,  and 
what  I  actually  suffered  in  my  childish 
mind  for  the  premature  demise  of  those 
miserable  cabbage  plants  it  would  be 
impossible  now  to  compute. 

The  moral?  There  is  one  contained 
in  this  tale  which  I  would  most  earn- 
estly wish  to  enforce,  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify  it,  since  he 
who  runs  may  read. 

Margaret  Ashmun. 
Mcnomonie,  Wisconsin, 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOY.* 

CLARA    KERN    BAYLISS. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Seeking    Fortitude   and   Fideuty. 

One  class  of  animals  to  which  be- 
long the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopot- 
amus, and  pig,  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  endure  hardship.  They  are 
very  thick  skinned  and  are  not  hurt 
by  thorns  and  sharp  rocks. 

Nature  seems  to  have  been  trying  to 
put  into  animals  the  ability  to  resist 
discouragement  and  to  \vithstand 
trouble;  to  be  seeking  a  peculiar  qual- 
ity of  hardness.  She  had  made  hard 
shells  on  the  outside  and  soft  bodies  in- 
side; hard  shells  or  skeletons  inside 
and  scaly  armor  outside ;  and  now  she 
made  hard  frames  inside  and  thick  skins 
outside. 

This  prevented  these  animals  from 
feeling  the  briers,  and  enabled  them  to 
encounter  difficulties  without  flinching. 
But  this  quality  was  wholly  physical, 
and  she  was  seeking  a  dual  kind  of 
hardness  only  one  part  of  which  should 
be  like  this. 

By  way  of  ascertaining  how  much 
intellectual  sensitiveness  and  strength 
it  was  possible  to  combine  with  physical 
hardness,  she  continued  to  make  thick- 
skinned  animals  but  devoted  herself  to 
improving  their  mental  capacities,  di- 
recting her  energies  wholly  to  their  in- 
ternal improvement  and  ignoring  the 
external.  For  until  we  reach  the  horse, 
the  whole  order  retains  the  same  un- 
couthness  of  exterior  and  the  same  un- 
gainliness  of  figure,  although  some  of 
the  later  families  arc  far  superior  to  the 

♦Copyright    by  the  author. 


swine  in  intelligence.    The  elephant,  foi 
instance,  is  such  an  advance  intellec 
tually  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  con 
sider,  in  detail,  his  mental  faculties. 

The  elephant  has  given  evidence 
reasoning  powers  in  many  ways.     H 
will  test  a  bridge  before  venturing  upo 
it,    bringing   planks    to    strengthen 
when  necessary.     He  is  very  teachabrTTT 
and  can  be  trained  tb  cut,  carry,  ar^^^u  <J 
neatly  cord  up  timbers.     He  makes  a 

good  nurse,  perceiving  when  a  child  is 

in  danger  and  lifting  it  gently  with  1^    -i  s 
prolx)scis  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Sometimes  the  elephant  exhibm  ^s 
great  cunning.  One  has  been  kno\-^^  n 
to  watch  his  master  putting  rice  cat:  ^i^s 
into  an  oven  covered  with  stones  ^rm^  tl  cV 
grass,  and  when  the  master  was  gotm  ^^ 
to  unfasten  his  chain,  eat  the  cakes,  ^e— ^?- 
place  the  stones  and  grass,  and  reti**  ^■r^xn 
to  his  place.  Then  finding  he  could  i"Ti-  ^r^t 
tie  himself  up  again,  he  w^ound  the  chzim-  -i  "W 
round  and  round  his  foot  and  stc:»^~xl 
with  his  back  to  the  oven  looki  m "» ^ 
guiltily  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  ^^^ 
his  master  when  he  returned  and  r1  "i  ^5- 
covered  the  theft. 

Elephants  appear  to  be  able  to  jucT  ^^^ 
in  advance  what  eflfect  certain  acts  x-^x.^  i" 
have  upon  the  feelings  aixi  conduct       ^ 
man,  as  is  shown  by  the  course  of     "fcli^ 
elephant    who    obliged    his    master*       ^^ 
cease  punishing  him  by  catching  up     <:lie 
little  child,  holding  it  aloft,  threatera  i  ^S 
to  dash  it  to  the  ground  until  the  tcr'Ti- 
fied    master    changed    his    blows  ^^ 

caresses. 

Memory?    love,    hate    and   grati'ti-iWe 
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have  oftea  been  manifested  by  them. 
They  are  very  gentle  and  affectionate 
Av-hien  well  treated,  very  revengeful 
\v-hen  abused.  When  first  captured  they 
are  often  so  grieved  at  the  indignity 
of  L>eing  harnessed  or  tied  up  that,  al- 
thovigh  perfectly  well,  they  lie  down 
aiid  die  in  a  few  minutes,  as  the  na- 
tives say  **of  a  broken  heart." 

X'Ve  have  mentioned  the  fifth  limb  or 

proh>oscis  of  the  elephant.  Without  this 

he  could  do  no  such  thing  as  repair  the 

bridge,  lift  the  child,  or  wind  the  rope 

around  his  foot.     IJe  might  possess  all 

the      wonderful   intelligence   that   these 

actions  evince  but  without  the  trunk 

lie    x^ould  not  be  able  to  make  his  intel- 

^'gr^iice  manifest.    You  see  then  that  in 

gT'v-ing  the  elephant  "two  tails"  as  the 

cli  i  1  dren  say.  Nature  was  experiment- 

'^"^^^    on  a  hand.    For  she  saw  that  if  an 

aiii^-nal  was  to  use  his  wits  at  all  he 

'^^^-^st  have. not  only  legs  on  which  to 

'^^^^^'^^d  but  also  some  limb  which  should 

'^^        iree  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 

"VVhen  you  consider  all  the  gentleness 
^*^<^1  intelligence  of  these  animals  you 
^^'*  ll  not  wonder  that  there  were  many 
'A^^^^h'ties  in  the  thick-skinned  creatures 
^  ^^  t  could  not  be  dispensed  with.     Yet 
^'^  i  ^k  outer  covering  would  not  suffice ; 
^^^       the  capacity  to  endure  was  put  in- 
^^^-l«  the  animal  and  called  Fortitude, 
'^"^^d  as  this  quality  became  better  de- 
^'^ loped  in  the  brain  the  skins  of  the  ani- 
^"^^Is  became  thinner  so  that  they  might 
■^^  more  and  more  alive  to  every  exter- 
^^1  influence,  yet  always  more  stauncli 
^^'^'id  courageous ;   and,  long  after,  there 
^^me  a  brainy  biped  in  whom  Fortitude 
Rroes  hand  in  hand  with  exquisite  Sen- 
sibility. 

But  long  before  this  biped  arrived 


there  came  a  creature  with  so  much  in- 
tellect that  the  expression  **horse- 
sense''  has  come  to  mean  crude,  practi- 
cal wisdom,  whether  in  man  or  beast. 
Fortitude  is  strongly  developed  in  the 
horse ;  he  will '  endure  all  manner  of 
hardship  and  drudge  on  uncomplain- 
ingly for  a  master  whom  he  loves ;  and 
I  could  tell  you  many  a  story  of  his 
efforts  to  help  a  mate  or  a  master  in 
trouble. 

Then  came' a  cow;  and  you  know 
the  patience  that  looks  out  of  a  cow's 
eyes;  know  her  love  for  her  offspring 
and  her  piteous  lowing  when  it  is  taken 
from  her  sight?  You  have  watched 
her  chewing  her  cud,  and  have  seen  in 
her  eyes  that  expression  of  deep  re- 
flection which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
claim  for  their  goddess  of  matronly 
virtues,  the  bovine  eye? 

Then  came  a  dog  whose  faithful- 
ness and  devotion  are  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  human  being;  for  no  man 
yet  has  done  more  than  to  die  on  the 
grave  of  a  loved  one.  The  dog^s  sagac- 
ity and  wisdom  are  beyond  compare 
among  animal  kind ;  and  what  a  proph- 
ecy of  coming  things  is  in  his  un- 
swerving devotion  to  duty!  He  can- 
not speak  your  language,  but  if  you 
take  his  chin  upon,  your  knees  and  let 
him  look  deep  into  your  eyes  he  is  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  you  than  many  a 
long  conversation  could  make  him.  He 
sees  into  your  ver.y  soul,  and  if  you  are 
at  all  worthy  to  be  loved,  he  vows  a 
lifelong  friendship  on  the  spot. 

There  came  the  gentle-eyed  gazelle; 
and  that  strange  creature  the  kangaroo, 
whose  approaching  doom  of  extinction 
seems  the  more  pathetic  because  it  has 
tried  so  hard  to  be  something  greater 
than  it  is.    For  the  tame  kangaroo  will 
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stretch  itself  up  and  look  at  one  with  an 
air  of  such  intense  expectation  that  one 
wonders  what  it  is  thinking  concerning 
the  man  to  whose  level  it  tries  to  rise 
by  sitting  so  erect  upon  its  haunches. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
Nature  made  no  more  five-limbed  ani- 
mals, the  longing  for  a  hand  is  not  done 
away  with,  but  shows  itself  in  the  use 
of  the  fore  paws  as  hands  among  dogs, 
cats,  squirrels,  kangaroos,  and  other 
quadrupeds.  Indeed,  thrbugh  much  of 
the  vertebrate  branch  there  runs  an  in- 
creasing likeness  to  man's  intellectual 
faculties  and  a  growing  tendency  to 
upright  carriage  which  is  little  less 
than  touching  when  we  reach  those 
later  creations  that  are  more  than  beast 
and  less  than  man,  the  anthropoid  apes. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Increase  in  Intei^ugence  and 
Emotion. 

From  .which  of  the  animals  the 
monkey  was  evolved,  I  do  not  know. 
When  one  looks  upon  the  picture  he  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  chameleon 
was  the  connecting  link  and  that  the 
monkey  was  evolved  from  the  frog. 
The  lemur  known  as  the  tarsius  has  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  tree- 
frog,  having  the  same  round  head, 
short  neck,  long  hind  legs  and  slender 
ankles,  with  cushions  on  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  similar  to  the  suckers  on 
the  tree-frog's  toes.  But  there  are 
other  monkeys  that  resemble  squirrels 
and  foxes,  so  we  need  not  try  to  trace 
the  Simian  ancestrj'. 

Monkeys  and  apes,  more  than  any 
other  animals,  resemble  man.  The  ape 
is  the  on\y  animal  that  can  walk  up- 


right, or  lean  its  back  against  s 
and  the  only  one  also  whose  for 
is  a  true  hand,  having  the  thun 
posable  to  the  fingers.  Again, 
the.  eyes  of  most  other  animals  2 
in  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  eyes 
monkey,  like  those  of  man,  loo! 
ward. 

The  resemblance  between  the  c 
ter  and  conduct  of  the  monkey  an 
of  man  in  his  barbarous  state 
striking  that  the  higher  monkeys 
given  the  name  of  ape,  which  ; 
zvild  man  of  the  woods. 

In  Madagascar,  where  1 
abound,  the  natives  believe  thi 
spirits  of  the  dead  enter  these 
men ;  and  they  object  to  the  capt 
lemurs  by  European  and  Am 
showmen  lest  some  departed  fatl 
grandfather  be  thus  torn  from  h 
ing  descendents  to  be  exhibit 
foreign  lands.  The  fact  that  lemu 
seldom  seen  except  at  night  lend 
port  to  this  belief ;  for  ghosts,  or  ; 
of  the  departed  have  always  beei 
posed  to  walk  at  night  and  to  i 
from  the  light  of  day.  In  con 
where  the  baboon  and  gorilla 
people  think  them  the  spirits  oi 
who  lived  evil  lives,  and  were  fc 
condemned  to  assume  a  lower 
than  that  of  a  man. 

Monkeys  have  a  language  by 
they   carry   oh    conversations,    t; 
in  short   sentences   made   up  of 
ejaculations,     and     chatterings. 
course  it  is  very  crude,  but  it  is  i 
gible  to    them,    and    it    resembL 
broken,  irregular  utterances  of  th< 
tribes  of  mankind. 

Another  thing  we  may  notice  i 
the  social  instinct  manifested  i 
flocking  of  birds  and   the  herdii 
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cst^tle  has  become  very  strong  in  the 
rrBCDnkeys,many  species  of  them  living  in 
ti-i"bes  and  doing  their  work  in  common. 
VV-^hen  they  jump  from  tree  to  tree 
t^tx^y  go  in  troops  at  the  command  of  a 
'^^der.  Baboons  live  in  troops  and 
^x:^ganize  into  armies,  defending  them- 
^^^Ives  by  throwing  sticks  and  stones. 
^^X^hen  forced  to  retreat,  they  go  in  a 
'^^^^iDdy,  carrying  their  young  on  their 
^^cks.  They  forage  in  company,  tak- 
*^^g  the  whole  pack,  old  and  young,  un- 
^^r  the  escort  of  leaders  who  act  as 
'^^^outs,  and  who  order  them  to  stop 
^^Viattering  in  times  of  danger. 

They  even  have  parties  and  concerts. 

^lie  chimpanzee  using  a  hollow  tree  as 

^^  drum  to  summon  the  company.  Then 

'^lie  young  play  while  the  old  ones  sit 

^i^round  to  enjoy  the  sport,  or  to  admin- 

^  ster  reproof  and  see  that  the  entertain- 

^Tient    is    properly    conducted.       The 

^Howler  monkeys  utter  their  cries  in 

Concert,  morning  and  evening,  under 

the  direction ^of  a  leader  of  precentor; 

Hnd  the  Wouwou  sings  a  musical  scale 

of  an  octave,    in    semitones    perfectly 

taken  in  ascending  and  descending  the 

5cale. 

The  apes  form  ardent  attachments, 

rying  piteously  when  unnoticed  by  the 

eople  they  love ;   some  even  becoming 

>  jealous  as  to  kill  a  companion  on 

horn  the  coveted  attention  is  bestowed. 

n   old   ape   in   captivity  became  ex- 

nnely  unhappy  if  her  master  called 

r  hard   names,   though  a  few  kind 

rds  immediately  restored  her  spirits. 

The  mothers  carry  the  young  most 

lerly  in  their  arms,  and  a  gorilla  has 

I  known  to  die  of  grief  when  her 

ig  one  was  taken  from  her.    They 

•ery  sympathetic,  sometimes  adopt- 


ing  orphans,    feeding   each  other, 
carrying   food   to   a   sick   companic 
At  one  time  when  a  small  monkey  ( 
shipboard  became  ill,  the  others  gave 
the  choicest  morsels  they  could  beg  c 
steal,  and  would  take  it  up  gently  an« 
hug  it  to  their  breasts,  crying  over  it  ai 
a  fond  mother  over  her  suffering  babe. 

The  monkey  knows  intuitively  that 
man  has  thoughts  and  emotions  like  his 
own  to  which  he  may  appeal.  There 
are  recorded  several  instances  in  which 
a  monkey  that  had  been  shot,  pressed 
its  hands  to  its  bleeding  wound  and 
held  them  out  to  its  captor  as  if  re- 
proaching him  for  his  cruelty.  In  one 
such  case,  the  monkey,  feeling  herself 
fatally  injured,  repeatedly  pointed  to 
the  young  one  clasped  to  her  breast,  as 
if  to  accuse  her  murderer  of  the  wrong 
he  had  done  to  i^  as  well  as  to  her. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
annals  of  life  below  the  human,  a  more 
touching  incident  than  that  of  the 
orang  who  came  to  the  hut  of  some 
hunters,  demanding  the  body  of  his 
dead  mate.  Finding  threats  of  no  avail, 
and  although  in  deadly  terror  of  the 
gun  pointed  at  him,  he  came  close  to- 
the  door  of  the  hut,  holding  out  his 
arms,  and  begging  in  such  heartrend- 
ing tones  that  the  hunters  were  filled 
with  remorse  and  yielded  the  body 
which  the  orang  carried  away  in  his 
arms,  moaning  with  grief. 

But  if  the  monkey  deeply  feels  the 
pathos  of  life,  he  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  keen  sense  of  its  humor.  He  is 
notoriously  fond  of  a  joke,  joining 
heartily  in  the  fun  and  laughter  of 
people,  and  his  love  of  mimicry  and 
pretense  is  almost  as  strong  as  an  act- 
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Nor  is  it  alone  on  the  emotional  side 
of  life  that  he  approaches  man.  lie  is 
so  intelligent  that  he  can  almost  reason 
from  cause  to  effect.  He  learns  readily 
by  experience  and  cannot  a  second  time 
be  persuaded  to  do  what  has  once  in- 
jured him.  He  cannot  learn  to  read, 
but  he  will  turn  the  pages  of  a  zoology, 
promptly,  recognizing  the  pictures,  and 
showing  his  familiarity  w^ith  the  traits 
of  the  animals  represented.  He  has  the 
sense  to  throw  a  rope  to  a  companion 
who  has  fallen  overboard ;  and  one  has 
been  known  to  submit  without  resis- 
tance to  surgical  treatment,  manifesting 
gratitude  when  he  experienced  the  re- 
lief which  he  seemed  to  expect  from 
the  operation. 

He  is  persistently  studying  the  work- 
ing of  some  tool  or  machine,  learning 
to  use  keys,  hammers,  and  even  dan- 
gerous implements.  The  brown  capu- 
chin is  exceedingly  fond  of  investiga- 
tion, expressing  great  delight  when  he 
finds  how  to  w^ork  a  lever  or  a  screw ; 
and  he  never  tires  of  applying  in  other 
ways  the  mechanical  principle  he  has 
discovered. 

.  Yet  with  all  his  wisdom,  the  monkey 
still  remains  an  imitator,  and  never  l>e- 
comes  an  inventor;  he  can  use  tools, 
but  never  makes  them.  He  is  sensitive 
to  cold  and  will  hover  about  a  fire,  but 
he  has  neVer  learned  to  kindle  one,  or 
in  any  way  to  improve  ui)on  his  con- 
dition. Therefore  he  could  not  be  the 
ideal  creature  wiiich  Nature  was  seek- 


mg. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


Larger  Braixs  and  Hkarts. 

Looking  back  in  review  over  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  making  a  sum- 
mary  of  what  liad  l)een  accomplished 


in  both  physical  and  mental 
ment,  we  perceive  that  the  tim 
ripe   for  the   introduction  of 
great  factor  in  evolution. 

There  is  much  strength  an< 

of  body,  much  wisdom  and  lov 

animals.     In  many  of  them  C( 

tion  of  others  is  well  develop 

of  them  loving  ardently  and  bi 

helpful  to  each  other.     Monke 

how  to  organize  and   work  1 

they  are  wise,  and  their  eyes  1 

forw^ard  in  the  direction  of  pr< 

yet  they  do  not  know  how  to 

They  can  only  suffer  when  il 

for  they  cannot  clothe  nor  shel 

selves.     They  have  only  such 

growls  of   itself,   knowing  no 

raising   grain   that   they   may 

constant  supply.     All  the  ani 

subject  to  their  environment; 

of  tliem  knows  how  to  mak< 

vironment  subject  to  him  so 

can  make  of  himself  what  h< 

Nature  had  been  working 

to  accomplish  her  purpose,  an 

last  w^as  almost  as  perfect  a  1 

lung,  alimentary  tract,  and  sk 

one  could  wish.     It  was  a  r 

creation  and  she  had  reason  t 

pleased  with  it.     Yet  after  all 

spent  in  embodying  her  ideal, 

she  as  yet  had  done  was  the  b 

it  in.    For  she  must  have  a  1 

would  be  master  of  the  situat 

ble  of  making  its  own  condi 

improving  itself.    She  must  h 

ing  less  than  a  creator.   And  ii 

have  this  she  nuist  have  an  < 

not  only  looks  forward,  but  c 

sees  that  which  has  no  phys 

tence.   She  must  have  an  eye  ^ 

see  into  the  intangible;  into  t 

of  things ;  one  that  can  see  not 
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a.     thing  is,  but  why  it  is,  and  how  it 
ii-iight  be  otherwise. 

The  monkey  can  see  that  a  lever ^pries 
SLX^€l  a  key  unlocks.  If  he  could  under- 
st:a.nd  how  they  do  it,  he  could  make 
implements  for  himself.  He  can  per- 
ceive the  fact,  but  he  cannot  look  be- 
hind the  fact  to  the  cause.  He  builds 
a  nest  of  boughs  but  has  no  idea  of 
architecture.  He  loves  to  investigate, 
but  has  not  the  faintest  apprehension 
of  tlie  action  and  reaction  of  universal 
force.  He  longs  for  affection  and  ap- 
preciation, but  is  stirred  by  no  ideals 
of    iTioral  and  intellectual  worth. 

So  once  again  a  new  creature  was 
^ro-Light  forth.  He  was  to  see  not  only 
^vli^t  now  is,  but  what  may  be;  not 
^^"^^y  the  reality,  but  the  infinite  possi- 

■^ilitv.     He  was  to  be  able  to  plan  for 
1   «      "  ' 

■'^^tnself,  to  make  his  own  environment. 


Then  Nature  would  only  need  to  guide 
him  and  he  would  work  out  his  own  sal- 
vation. He  should  l>ecome  God's  helper 
in  the  work  of  evolution,  should  make  a 
new  world  and  new  conditions  for  him- 
self, and  should  finally  grow  into  the 
image  of  his  Creator. 

So  she  made  another  monkey  just 
like  the  others  only  with  less  hair  on 
his  body,  and  she  gave  him  the  ability 
to  stand  more  erect ;  and,  though  a  tiny 
little  chap,  she  made  his  brain  heavier 
than  the  former  ones,  built  it  out  far- 
ther over  his  eyes,  and  put  more  wrink- 
les or  convolutions  into  it.  And  she 
smiled  every  time  she  pressed  in  a 
wrinkle,  for  in  so  doing  she  was  giving 
him  Reason,  and  Perception,  and  Re- 
flection, and  Ingenuity,  and  Fore- 
thought, and  Fortitude,  and  Love,  and 
Creative  Power. 


PROMOTIONAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN 

CHICAGO. 
The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  Bulletin  of 
-^^ecember  12,  1904.  contains  the  questions  used 
^t  the  promotioyal   examination   in  June   last. 
The  next  examination  will  he  held  Jan.  7,  1905. 
^he  June  examination  assumed  a  fair  standard 
▼^f  scholarship.    vMorc  is  required  of  teachers 
'today  than  when  many  of  the  teachers  in  Chi- 
cago entered  their  work.     The  times  demand 
inore  and  there  is  a  larger  supply  of  educated 
people     available     for     the     positions     paying 
good      salaries.      This     is     one     justification, 
and  the  principal  one  for  calling  for  evidence 
that  those  in  the  .schools  who  seek  promotion 
in  .salaries    shall     .show     that     they     have  the 
scholarship   demanded  of  those   seeking  these 
positions  from  outside  the  system.    If  they  have 
the  scholarship,  the  examination  is  no  burden. 
If  they  have  not  the  scholarship  that  is  easily 
attainable  in  the  market,  and  which  the  present 
needs  demand,  then  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity require  that  they  obtain  it  or  give  place 
to  others,   equally   well   qualified   in   other   re- 
spects,   who   possess   it.      We   understand   that 
the     present     positions     held  by  the   Chicago 
teachers   are  ijot  jeopardized  by   these  exam- 
inations.    It  is  merely  a  demand  on  the  part  of 


the  Board  of  Education  that  teachers  continue 
to  grow  in  value  as  their  salaries  grow.  , 


CHICAGO    NORMAL   EXTENSION 
WORK. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Education  sent 
out  to  the  teachers  of  Chicago  in  October,  gives 
full  details  of  the  Normal  Extension  Work  to 
be  done  during  the  present  school  year.  The 
number  of  teachers  who  have  enrolled  for  this 
extension  work  this  fall  is. 4743.  The  number 
last  fall  was  2075. 

The  Normal  extension  classes,  now  number- 
ing 147,  and  whose  average  attendance  is  thirty, 
have  offered  to  them  sixty-six  different  courses 
nearly  all  of  which  extend  through  thirty 
weeks,  one  lesson  per  week. 

A  series  of  institutes  for  teachers,  in  charge 
of  the  district  superintendents.  wUl  be  held  in 
different  districts  and  groups,  throughout  the 
year.  The  general  purpose  of  these  institutes 
is  the  discussion  of  the  new  course  of  study 
by  the  teachers,  "with  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  means  of  carrying  it  out,  and  of  changes 
that  should  be  m.ide  in  it." 

Wc  presiuTie  that  superintendents  of  other 
cities  will  receive  a  copy  (>f  this  Bulletin  by 
sending  name  and  address  to  Supt.  E.  G. 
Cooley.  Office  Brjard  of  Educaton,  Chicago. 
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"THE  PUNISHING  OF  SAMUEL." 

OLIVE   ROBERTS   BARTON^  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


The* wet  dark  winter  afternoon  had 
begun.  The  few  short  hours  of  morn- 
ing sunshine  had  disappeared  and  the 
leaden  sky  and  muddy  streets  made  one 
wonder  if  pretty  weather  were  a  mat- 
ter of  memory  or  imagination. 

Miss  Hester,  seated  at  her  desk  in 
room  four  of  the  new  South  End 
School,  decided  that  it  was  imagina- 
tion. Yesterday,  the  beautiful  day  that 
had  been  so  full  of  happiness  for  her, 
seemed  like  a  dream. 

Even  this  morning  she  had  been  in 
fairyland — away  from  slates  and  chalk 
dust.  Little  wonder  she  had  let  the 
"B"  class  stand  for  five  minutes,  wait- 
ing for  the  "three-march'*  which  turned 
it  and  conveyed  each  member  on  a  pair 
of  sturdy  legs  to  the  number  bench. 

And  at  the  noon  hour.  Jack  had 
come;  They  had  taken  a  long  walk  and 
were  happy,  oh  so  happy. 

Then  something  happened.  Perhaps 
the  East  Wind,  the  wricked  old  fellow, 
knows  the  secret  of  lovers'  quarrels. 
Have  you  noticed  that  nothing  goes 
right  when  the  east  wind  blows? 

Well,  they  had  quarreled,  and  when 
they  reached  the  school  gate,  she  had 
quietly  handed  him  the  ring  he  had 
given  her  only  yesterday.  She  saw  now 
how  foolish  they  had  both  been,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

The  East  Wind,  not  satisfied  with 
the  damage  already  done  to  tempers  and 
hearts,  had  brought  a  cold  rain  and 
added  if  possible  to  Miss  Hester's 
misery.  For  a  wet  afternoon  in  school 
is  dreary. 

Sr-jmnel  Budd,  aged  seven,  thought  it 


decidedly  a  matter  of  memory.  Coult 
he  ever  forget  that  he  had  spent  ye 
terday,  the  whole  beautiful  day  \wr  J^m 
bed?  He  still  squirmed  as  he  though^ir^J 
of  the  mustard  plaster,  for  Mrs.  Bud*  .^B 
"didn't  think  lard  and  them  things  wa 
any  good.  She'd  always  used  wate 
and  she  was  livin'  yet." 

So  Sammy  had  tossed  and  looke 
at     the     bright     sunshine     streamir 
through  the  little  back  window, 
wondered  what  his  customers  would 
for    their    papers    that    evening, 
didn't  trust  Art  Green  who  lived  aero 
the  alley.     Art  had  tried  to  get  \m 
route.     And  Sammy  knew  that  if  h: 
enemy  should  find  out  that  he  was 
bed,  "he'd  make  up  a  lot  o'  lies,  an' t  ^ 
to  the  folks  on  Cedar  an'  Huston  s 
all  the  other  streets  an'  get  half  o'  the 
to  take  off  o'  him. 

But  when  he  had  wakened  on  tK 


beautiful  morning  and  felt  so  welL 
thanks  to  the  plaster — and  had  se: 
the  same  bright  sunshine,  his  coura^. 
came  back.  And  he  vowed  a  gro\w^^  ^- 
up  vow  that  as  soon  as  school  was  c::>-  '^^ 
that  evening,  he'd  "lick"  Art  and  rep^=^ir 
the  wrong. 

Besides,   on   such   a   grand   day      '^^^ 
could  sell  a  lot  of  extras.     He  ^'o^r^     'y 
needed  fifty-seven  cents  towards  Phely=='^'^ 
new    shoes    an'    mebbe    he  could  gT'  "^^ 
Mammy  a  pair  o'  w^arm  gloves  on   '^^r 
birthday.     Let's  see,  he  had  four  daj^^s 
yet."     He  tried  so  hard  not  to  thfn^:^^ 
of  the  lovely  blue  sled  in  Martin's  wirrr^- 
dow. 

So    all    morning,.   Sammy    like  hi     -^ 
teacher,  was  thinking  of  other  thingr^^ 
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thE^m  school;  and  little  wonder  that 
\?vlr^en  she  had  said  "three,"-  the  rest  of 
tl-i^  class  marched  to  their  places  and 
1^  -£t  him  standing  beside  his  desk.  The 
^.'u.^lible  titter  had  roused  him  and  the 
1^1- "Ugh  in  which  Miss  Hester  herself  had 
J coined  when  he  rushed  madly  to  his 
I>l^ce,  made  his  ears  and  cheeks  turn 
^cr^^rlet. 

But  the  rain  had  spoiled  it  all,  and  the 
F^^^^or  little  boy  in  the  leaky  shoes  trudg- 
^^"^^  along  to  school  that  afternoon  car- 
^  5  ^^  a  heavy  heart  under  the  thin  little 
^^^- in-soaked  jacket  as  he  thought  of  the 
E^^^pers. 

The  room    looked    as    cheerless    as 

^^^^smmy.     Down  the  aisles  were  over- 

^l^oes  and  boots  arranged  carefully  iin- 

^^  ^r  desks.     Each  contributed  its  share 

^<:d  the  general  wetness  of  the  floor.  One 

^  i  ttle    boy,  remembering  his    mother's 

^^Xnal  word    of    caution,  had  dutifully 

^^ken  his  umbrella  to  his  seat,     pis 

^flforts  to  hide  it  were  causing  a  flutter 

^  n  the  rear  of  the  room ;   also  a  frown 

^'^n  the  teacher's  face. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of 

X,vet  wool   from  the  line  of  little  wet 

jackets  hung  over  the  register  to  dry. 

Sammy  slowly  took  off  his  coat  and 

liung  it  beside  the  others.    He  was  the 

^only  'boy  in  the  room  with  a  cotton 

"^vaist.    He  knew  it  was  thin  and  faded 

^nd  patched,  and  he  tried  not  to  see 

Art's  new  red  sweater. 

The  umbrella  rack  was  full  but  he 
didn't  notice  that  as  he  had  none.  But 
his  shoes  bothered  him.  They  were  so 
full  of  water  that  it  oozed  out  at  the 
sides  when  he  stepped  and  they  "did 
feel  mighty  bad." 

As  the  hall  gong,  the  signal  for  les- 
sons, resounded  through  the  building, 
Bessie   Higgins    with    much    dignity,. 


walked  to  the  door,  closed  it,  went  back 
to  her  seat,  sat  down,  smoothed  out  her 
dress  and  folded  her  hands.  The  rodm 
was  still. 

Miss  Hester  called  the  roll  and  put 
her  book  away.  Then  standing  she  ran 
her  eye  carefully  over  the  room. 

"Lemuel  Jones,  did  you  take  the 
note  to  Clara  Martins?" 

Lemuel  stood,  felt  carefully  in  each 
pocket  and  finally  produced  an  assort- 
ment of  articles  from  which  he  picked 
a  small  crumpled  paper. 

"Here  'tis." 

Miss  Hester  read  the  reply  and 
seemed  satisfied.  Lemuel's  hand  went 
up.  "Mrs.  Martins  says  please  don't 
send  any  more  notes.  She's  cleanin' 
and  hasn't  time  to  answer."  Miss  Hes- 
ter bit  her  lip.  She  looked  around 
again. 

"Harry  Hunt,  did  you  stop  to  in- 
quire for  Susie  Little?" 

"Yes'm  and  she'll  be  at  school  to- 
morrow if  her  fever  goes  and  it  ain't 
wet  and  her  shoes  come  back  in  time 
from  the  shoemaker'^.  Her  mother 
say's  her  sister's  got  ammonia  but  it 
ain't  catchin'." 

''Isn't  catching,  Harry.  Now  I  want 
Esop  Williams,  Sarah  and  Max  Con- 
roy,  and  Elmira  to  go  to  the  front 
board." 

After  very  much  shuffling  and  snif- 
fling, the  quartet  managed  to  reach  the 
right  place. 

"Now  write  the  last  sum  in  number 
five  times.  You  were  talking  in  ranks 
this  morning.  Sarah,  it  won't  do  any 
good  to  cry.   You  knew  it  was  wrong." 

Turning  again  to  the  remaining 
fifty-two  little  up-turned  faces,  she 
looked  up  and  down  each  row  as  if 
something  had  been   forgotten.     vSud- 
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denly  spying  Saniniy  her  face  softened 
for  she  felt  sorry  for  the  httle  fellow 
in  the  cotton  waist. 

As  Sammy  saw  her  glance  fall  on 
him,  a  certain  little  heart  fell  then 
l)ounced  and  beat  so  hard,  he  was  sure 
she  would  hear  it.  He  knew  what  it 
meant  and  dared  not  look  up.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  very  much  absorbed  in  a 
four-pointed  star  cut  in  the  desk  top 
by  a  former  enterprising  occupant. 

** Samuel,  I  suppose  you  have  fhe 
note  you  forgot  to  bring  this  morning 
for  your  absence  yesterday."  t   • 

*  That  was  just  the  trouble.  He  hadn't. 
Those  few  precious  words,  hastily  pen- 
ciled by  Mrs.  Budd  on  a  piece  of 
**bnjwn  paper,''  were  reposing  peace- 
fully under  the  top  lid  of  the  family  al- 
bum where  he  had  put  it  for  safe  keep- 
ing while  he  ate  his  lunch.  Oh,  that 
he  had  them  now!  *Miss  Hester  pleas 
Sammy  w^as  sik  Mrs.  Alexander  V  Jef- 
ferson Budd\ 

"No'm,  its  iK^ne,'*  was  all  he  could 
jerk  out. 

"Very  well,  Samuel,  you  know  what 
it  n>eans.  Fifteen  minutes  after  school. 
And  every  time  you  forget  it,  it  means 
fifteen  minutes  more.  Little  boys  must 
learn  not  to  forget." 

Sammy  said  n<Uhing  for  the  tears 
were  very  close.  But  he  icou/dn't  cry. 
He  just  l(X)ke(l  hard  at  the  crooked  star 
and  let  on  he  didn't  care.  .Vlmost  every 
eye  in  the  room  was  on  him  and  he 
knew  it,  although  he  dared  not  lift  his 
own.  But  he'd  **show  Art."  So  he 
turned  his  head  bravely  and  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  ^'squoshed"  his 
shc^s. 

All  afternoon,  a  certain  little  boy 
who  just  hated  ■Miss  Hester  had  to 
blink  very  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears. 


Fifteen  minutes  though  wasn't  .s— 
bad.  If  he-d  run  he  might  still  be  i— 
time  with  the  pa^jers.  But  when' Mis 
Hester  added  fifteen  minutes  for  an  lui 


finished  **side,"  his  heart  could  bear  n 
more. 

Down  went  his  head  on  the  desk,  an 
there  it  stayed.    Miss  Hester  didn't 
it  until  the    boys    were    getting    the^ 
wraps  to  go  home.     She  said  nothir 
because  she  had  had  so  many  broke 
hearts  to  deal  w  ith  in  her  school  care 
she  knew^  it  was  adding  insult  to  injui 
to  call  attention  to  a  small  boy's  dow:: 
fall  even  by  kind  words. 

When  the  ranks  had  gone  and  tit ^e 

last  umbrella  had  disappeared  down  t^  -zie 
steps,   she  turned   and   walked  slow^  "jMv 
through    the    hall    toward    her    roo^^^^i. 
She  w^anted  to  be  alone.     She  w^ant^^^^d 
to     think,     think     it     all     out.       Sl^e- 
forgot  about  Sammy  until  she  hea-^^r-d 
sobs.     And  listen — he  w^as  talking       ^•o 
someone.     She  peeped  around  the  c^r^  t- 
ner  and  there  sat  Sammy  alone.     PtM^  is 
back   w^as   toward   her   and   his   h^^==*d 
rested  on  a  very  dirty,  moist  little  ham'*-  d. 

**I — I — I'll  get  even  with  Art  yet  :=so 
I  will."    Some  more  sniffles  and  a  s^<r^b. 

**Now  I  know's  he's  stole  my  pap< r- 

people  or   Bill    Simms  he   wouldn't         a 
told  me  so." 

Miss  Hester  saw  the  trouble  at  onc==e. 
*'Has  Art  been  taking  your  paper  pec^*^- 
pie,  Sammy?"  She  put  her  arm  arouit^*^^ 
his  little- shaking  body. 

"Yes'm,  'cause  I  was  sick  yesterday  -^>' 
and  now  I'm  away  today,  he'll  get  *ex0^^^^ 
for  good.  An'  Phely  '11  never  get  he  '^^'' 
shoes  an' — an'  I'll  nev-v-er  get  m^  ^^ 
ska-a-atcs." 

*'Xever  mind,  Sammy,  it's  not  tor^^'^ 
late  for  the  extras.  Run  and  get  your  ^ 
things  and  you  may  stay  the  extra  vim^"^ 
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ow  at  ncx)n.     And  don't  forget 

e,  Sammy." 

dn*t  take  him  many  minutes  to 

0  the  little  jacket;  and  cap  in 
le  raced  wildly  through  the  hall 
wn  the  steps. 

he  clatter  of  his  footsteps  died 
Miss  Hester  smiled  sadly  to  her- 
d  walked  to  the  window.  She 
her  elbows  on  the  high  sill  and 

across  the  park  already  darken- 

the  early  winter  twilight.  She 
)  think  but  couldn't.  She  could 
icture  herself  always  alone,  go- 
ne every  evening  to  the  cheerless 
room  at  Mrs.  White's.  She 
't  go  to  the  old  home  since  father 
Perhaps  Mable  and  the  children 
rother  Adam  would  be  glad  to 
,  but  father  wouldn't  be  there  so 
uldn't  go.  And  she  would  al- 
be  lonely  and  sad  and  Jack 
I't  care. 

head  went  down  on  her  hands 
y,  hot  tears  dropped  through  her 
.   She  stood   motionless  regard- 

the  gaze  of  passers-by. 

door  opened  and  closed  but  she 
move  as  the  janitor  often  looked 

denly    two    strong    arms    were 

1  her  and  her  head  was  drawn 
down  till  it  rested  contentedly  on 
?ast  of  a  very  rough,  damp  over- 
rith  a  very  big,  humble  and  lov- 
rson  inside  it. 

ster,  my  sweetheart,  forgive  me. 
t  by  to  see  if  T  could  catch  a 
e  of  von  even  from  afar.     And  I 


saw  you  cry.  You  do  love  me  and  I 
love  you." 

Miss  Hester  didn't  say  a  word  but 
clung  to  him  and  smiled  such  a  happy 
smile,  and  when  he  drew  something 
from  his  pocket  and  slipped  it  on  her 
finger,  she  kissed  it. 

So  the  happy  pair  went  out  into  the 
damp  winter  evening  with  June  in  their 
hearts.  As  they  neared  West  street, 
Miss  Hester  noticed  a  wet,  forlorn  little 
l)oy  standing  in  front  of  a  toy  store, 
with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm 
almost  as  large  as  himself.  He  had 
called  "Extra,"  till  he  was  hoarse,  and 
she  saw  he  was  tired  and  discouraged. 

She  quickly'  told  Jack  the  story  of 
Sammy.  His  manly  face  lighted  up  as 
he  said,  "Well,  dear,  we  can't  let  any 
one  l)e  unhappy  now,  can  we?" 

The  little  feflow  had  started  oflf  to 
take  another  stand,  when  he  felt  his 
papers  slipping  from  him  and  heard  a 
big,  kind  voice  say,  *AVell,  mannie,  T 
guess  you've  worked  overtime.  I'll  take 
all  these  papers  now.  Here  take  this: 
il  will  pay  for  them,  T  guess." 

When  Sammy  ran  into  the  kitchen, 
in  a  new  red  sweater  with  a  *1nilly  blue 
stri])e,"  he  startled  Mrs.  Alexander  V. 
Jefferson  Budd  by  exclaiming  in  an  ex- 
cited little  voice  shrill  with  happiness, 
**Oh,  Mammy,  look  what  he  bought 
me,  the  man  Miss  Hester  brought.  .\n' 
look  at  my  shoes,  too.  An'  he's  goin' 
to  lick  Art  an'  he's  goin'  to  see  all  my 
l)aper  folks  tomorrow  an'  get  em  back. 
An'  lookee  Mammy,  he  gave  me  two 
dollars  for  skates  but  you  bet  I'm  goin' 
to  spend  it  on  you  an'  Phely." 
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Current  Events  Department 

A  monthly  AimIjus  of  News  with  Reference  to  its  Use 
«8  an  Aid  in  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 

By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 
Editor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


Pfblui INART  Note.— The  object  of  this  depart^ 
ment  is  to  dlscu<is  the  principles  and  methods  which, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  will  make  the  use  of  Cur- 
rent Eventft  in  teaching  most  effective.  He  will  be 
glad  to  prepare  outlineM  associating  lessons  for  any 
given  week  with  Current  Events  and  to  forward, 
without  charge,  papers  for  use  of  teachers  making 
the  experiment.  Requests  for  these  outlines  should 
be  sent  to  address  anove  given  at  least  two  weeks 
before  lessons  are  to  be  assigned.  Qlve  names  of 
text  books  used,  indicate  as  specifically  as  possible 
the  lessons  to  be  assifined.  and  number  of  pupils 
above  Fourth  Urade,  and  send  copy  of  dally  pro- 
gram. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  "NEWSOGRAPHY" 
'      JOURNEYS. 

In  last  month's  issue  of  the  School  and 
Home  we  spoke  of  the  use  of  the  geography 
text  as  supplementary  reading  by  first  arous- 
ing an  interest  in  the  climate,  products,  in- 
dustries of  a  country  or  continent  through  the 
discussion  of  current  news  resulting  from 
these  characteristics.  The  pupil  then  questions 
his  text  book  instead  of  having  his  text  book 
question  him  and  he  is  learning  to  use  geo- 
graphical information  in  the  way  in  which  he 
will  use  it  in  real  life.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  how  the  discussion  of  such  characteristic 
news  items  could  be  arranged  in  a  logical  or- 
der so  as  to  constitute  a  journey  through  the 
country  or  continent  being  studied. 

If,  in  taking  these  journeys,  most  time  is 
devoted  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  and 
relatively  little  to  such  regions  as  Africa  and 
Oceanica,  the  whole  world  can  thus  be  cov- 
ered, continent  by  continent,  country  by  coun- 
try, once  a  month.  Through  this  regular  re- 
currence of  the  "Newsography"  journeys  the 
opportunity  for  synchronizjition  with  the  geog- 
raphy lessons  is  apparent.  Base  a  course  of 
study  in  geography  upon  these  journeys  and 
you  have  the  logical  and  orderly  development 
as  presented  in  the  text  book  combined  with 
the  intense  interest  and  natural  correlation  pre- 
sented by  the  real  world.  Pupils  should  never 
be  permitted  to  lose  sight  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  and  the  fact  that  it  is  this  real  world, 
this  "Current  Events"  world  about  which  the 
text  book  was  written  and  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended as  a  guide  book. 

But  re-adjustments  of  courses  of  study  in- 
volve long  chains  of  consequences,  and  it  is 
usunh'  found  best  in  introducing  even  the  most 


important  and  desirable  changes 
gradually.    The  use  of  a  series  of 
ing  to  one  country  or  continent  in 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is 
able  to  this  gradual  introduction. 

Suppose,  you  have  only  a  ten-m 
each  morning  for  "Current  Event 
use  this  precious  time  in  talking 
cellaneous  and  unrelated  items 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  pupils  ai 
morning  take  up  another  mass  of  i 
unrelated  to  each  other  and  to  the 
with  on  the  previous  day.  Inst- 
first  morning,  take  up  the  first 
stopping  places  in  one  of  these 
journeys,  the  next  morning  one  o 
associate  them  with  the  points 
visited  and  so  on  to  the  end  o 
On  Friday  probably  a  little  more 
available  and  this  can  be  used  to  ( 
journey  and  to  review  the  whole 
using  Current  Events  in  this  way 
get  a  coherent  knowledge  of  g 
fairly  comprehensive  knowledge 
ment,  and  a  training  in  orderly  thi 
is  the  basis  of  good  English  worl 
having  their  time  and  attention 
through  a  bewildering  variety  of  ui 
ics.  By  merely  using  these  ten-mi 
the  whole  world  can  thus  be  gon 
month.  If  the  geography  work 
here,  it  would  be  found  that  a  ki 
the  subject  had  been  acquired  in 
short  time  which  would  compare 
ably  with  the  geography  knowlec 
geography  thought  training  exhib 
average  pupil  when  he  leaves 
grade.  It  is  plain  also  how  much 
progress  must  become  in  the  regula 
periods  because  of  the  previous  knc 
obtained  and  the  mental  digesti\ 
thus  stimulated.  Mr.  W.  K  Tate, 
the  Memminger  Normal  School 
ton,  who  has  followed  a  similar  n: 
number  of  years  has  found  that  th 
ive  bases  established  by  these  imaj 
cipations  in  contemporary  life  in  v 
of  the  world  of  inestimable  vah 
in  the  teaching  of  geography  but  i 
ing  of  all  other  subjects.  He  als 
this  method  as  furnishing  a  basis  i 
ation  of  geographical  facts,  a  back 
history,  a  natural  center  for  the 
of  studies  and  a  fund  of  live  illu! 
school  work. 

The   preparation   for   a   news  i« 
the  preparation  for  a  real  one,  or 
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t.  First  have  every  pupil  look  up 
is  mind,  before  the  journey  begins, 
of  all  points  to  be  visited.  To  re- 
eries  of  map  locations,  particularly 
ited  as  the  basis  of  a  prospective 
),  is  easy,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
is  knowledge  of  the  route  is  of 
in  holding  the  journey  and  all  its 
in  the  mind.  Arouse  interest  in 
by  hinting  at  some  of  the  scenes 
nces  that  are  coming:  "We  are  to 
)n  a  river.  In  this  city  we  will  see 
g  lumber  and  on  the  river  we  will 
ndling  'great  rafts  of  logs.  When 
•each  a  certain  point  you  will  no- 
is  fact.  The  river  refuses  to  carry 
Further,  although  it  is  still  deep 
lo  so.  See  if  you  can  find  the  ex- 
r  this  and  tell  us  about  it  when  we 
J  city  on  our  journey." 
1  innumerable  suggestions  will  oc- 
:eacher  in  the  course  of  her  read- 
paper.  This  preliminary  reading 
ttended  to,  wherever  possible,  be- 
ers are  distributed  to  the  pupils, 
ils  look  up  pictures  and  descriptive 
t  the  places  to  be  visited.  While 
should  know  the  location  of  all 
visited  this  collection  of  material 
divided  among  pupils  or  groups  of 
d  who  has  ever  visited  any  of  the 
en  in  operation  any  of  the  indus- 
;d  to.  "Who  heard  the  stereopti- 
on  London?"  Your  father  buys 
I  Chicago  and  New  York ;  ask  him 
ibout  the  business  life  of  those  cit- 
/^ated  railways,  the  great  factories 
md  you  tell  us  about  it  when  we 
se  places  on  our  journey."  "Your 
in  boots  and  shoes,  doesn't  he? 
tell  you  how  they  make  boots  and 
ow  they  prepare  the  leather  in  the 
If  the  pupils  have  ever  been  in 
states  to  be  visited  or  have  rela- 
se  states  they  are  quite  certain  to 
ting  contributions  to  make.  If  some 
born  or  have  parents  who  are  for- 
onal  reminiscences  of  value  with 
le  countries  of  their  nativity  are 
obtained.  If  any  of  the  pupils 
idden  on  a  steamer  use  this  ex- 
.onnection  with  reference  to  steam- 
as  the  journey  proceeds.  So  if 
er  taken  a  long  ride  on  the  rail- 
out  this  "local  color"  in  connec- 
at  part  of  the  excursion  which  is 
1. 


To  insure  accuracy,  clearness  and  brevity 
it  is  often  well  to  have  the  pupils  write  out, 
in  a  designated  number  of  words,  the  chief 
features  of  what  they  are  going  to  tell  about, 
This  information  can  be  enlarged  upon,  if  time 
permits,  when  they  come  to  present  the  sub- 
ject orally.  The  material  thus  supplied  by 
the  pupils  or  literary  selections  used  to  sup- 
plement the  geography  can  frequently  be  used 
to  advantage  also  in  the  English  or  reading 
periods. 

When  the  time  for  taking  the  journey  comes, 
let  each  pupil  have  his  geograi^hy  open  at  the 
map  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  being  taken. 
Each  step  can  then  be  accurately  followed,  and 
the  conception  of  the  localities  of  places  more 
sharply  and  acurately  defined  on  the  mental 
retina. 

If  each  pupil  is  supplied  with  an  outline  map, 
or  makes  one  of  his  own,  of  the  country  in 
which  the  journey  is  being  taken,  he  can  re- 
cord the  progress  of  this  journey  as  "busy 
work"  at  school  or  at  home. 

In  assigning  the  preparatory  work,  have  due 
regard  to  kinds  of  study  which  the  pupils  can 
do  with  their  hands.  In  connection  with  the 
recent  first  shipment  of  California  oil  in  bulk 
to  Shanghai  pupils  were  asked  to  measure  and 
compare  the  distance  between  the  Russian  oil 
fields  and  Shanghai  and  the  California  oil 
fields  and  Shanghai. 

Certain  pupils  may  be  appointed  as  guides. 
Whenever  any  other  pupil  is  asked  about  points 
that  have  been  visited  or  are  to  be  visited  and 
no  one  else  can  answer,  refer  to  the  guide. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  ask  questions  of 
the  one  who  is  reciting  in  addition  to  those 
asked  by  the  teacher  or  supplied  by  the  news- 
paper text.  These  questions  should  be  such 
as  either  to  develop  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion or  associate  the  knowledge  obtained  at 
one  stopping  place  with  that  obtained  at  pre- 
vious stopping  places.  In  the  item  given  last 
month  about  the  close  of  the  Maine  logging 
season  ask:  "To  whom  do  the  pulp  mills 
send  their  products?"  On  reaching  Memphis 
recall  the  events  at  Richmond,  Fall  River 
and  Bangor  by  asking:  On  what  other  rivers 
have  we  been?  It  what  other  cities  did  we 
take  part  in  meetings  of  business  men  and 
what   were   they  talking  about?" 

Tell  the  pupils  to  put  their  questions  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  tell  the  answer  to  the 
pupil  who  is  reciting  but  to  so  construct  them 
as  to  remind  him  of  the  places  that  have  been 
visited  and  the  things  tliat  have  been  seen 
and  learned.     This  questioning  is  one  of  the 
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most  interesting  phases  of  the  work.  Children 
take  a  keen  delight  in  putting  their  questions 
in   the   conundrum    form. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  recapitulate:  (i) 
Who  can  name  the  first  place  visited?  The 
second  and  so  on.  Now  name  them  beginning 
at  the  last  point  visited;  then  begin  at  a 
point  near  the  middle  of  the  journey  and 
name  them  on  to  the  end  and  back  to  the 
beginning.  (2)  Let  different  pupils  sum- 
marize what  happened  and  was  seen  at  each 
point  visited.  (3)  Similarly  tell  what  was 
seen  and  learned  in  passing  from  point  to 
point  on  the  journey.  (4)  Ask  questions  as 
to  .specific  products :  "Where  did  we  learn 
about  coal?  AlK)ut  iron?  Wheat?  Lumber?  So 
with  mountains,  rivers  and  other  physical  fea- 
tures. (5)  Finally,  if  desired,  (the  experi- 
ment is  interesting  to  show  the  difference  in 
results  between  the  exclusive  book  method  and 
the  news  method)  put  to  the  pupils  the  cate- 
gorical questions  of  the  text  book  or  the 
reviews :  "Name  an  important  product  of 
Maine.  What  is  the  most  important  product 
of  the  South?  On  what  river  is  Bangor  situ- 
ated?" 

Other  subjects  which  have  been  dealt  with 
in  the  course  of  the  journey  should  be  brought 
out  separately.  For  example,  in  connection 
with  the  resumption  of  work  in  the  Fall  River 
Mills  we  learned  something  about  bank  clear- 
ings; at  Memphis,  in  connection  with  news 
of  the  cotton  situation,  we  learned  about  ware 
house  receipts  and  the  work  of  the 'commission 
man  and  the  broker.  So  with  historical  ref- 
erences or  places  of  historic  note  that  were 
visited  on  the  news  journey;  also  the  opera- 
tions of  civic  bodies  and  the  functions. of  civic 
officers,  e.  g.  the  workings  of  the  tariff  rebate 
system  in  connection  with  the  bonding  of 
those  Minneapolis  mills  which  propose  to  im- 
port   wheat. 

This  bringing  of  certain  phases  of  a  -sub- 
ject into  consciousness  and  suppressing  other 
phases  at  will  furnishes  mental  training  of  the 
utmost  value.  Success  in  any  line  is  dependent 
upon  this  ability  to  separate  out  of  the  total 
mass  of  things  that  prescMit  thcm.sclves  to  our 
senses  the  ones  on  which  it  is  our  special 
business  to  concentrate  thought.  The  farmer, 
the  grain  merchant  and  the  miller,  each  in 
ways  peculiar  fo  his  business,  thinks  of  the 
world  in  its  relation  to  wheat ;  the  railroad 
man  thinks  of  it  with  reference  to  transporta- 
tion; the  banker  and  merchant,  wholesale  and 
retail,  in  cf>nnection  with  general  business  con- 
(litir)ns.      Of   all    that    he    hears    from    time    to 


time  about  the  wheat  crop  the  banker's  mii^^^^  , 
picks  out  and  dwells  upon  only  those  aspec  -^ 
which  have  a  bearing  on  his  'business ;    and  __ 

with  the  rest. 

Tt  is  important  that  the  pupil  should  kno-^^^^ 
how  to  thus  find  the  tliought  and  cut  it  out  »-         ^ 

the  herd,  as  it  were.  If  he  attempts  to  do  the ^ 

by  a  vague  searching  in  his  mental  storehou^.^^L 
he  will  find  the  answer  difficult  to  get  hold  c^^^cr- 
For  instance,  if  he  is  disked  what  we  learn  ^ 

about  bankers,  cotton  brokers  and  warehm-  ^ 
receipts  he  will  have  difficulty  in  recalling  dfc__j-  ^ 
nitely.  If,  however,  he  will  mentally  tra'  ^-( 
over  the  route  visited  he  will  again  meet  ^^zr  In 
bankers  at  Fall  River  and  find  the  cotton  brcLj  — ^1^. 
ers    and    warehouse    receipts    as    soon    as  lie 

reaches  Memphis.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  t  -^1—3'- 
ing   to   find   a   mislaid  article  by  mentally  or 

actually  going  over  the  places  we  have  tr  ^:r«.  -v- 
ersed   since  we  missed   it. 

Such  Current  Events  work  will  often  adj  1.1  st 
itself  with  the  rest  of  the  program  and  tlm  ^  ^c 
excellent  results  be  so  extended  without  t: 53.  Ic- 
ing additional  time.  Tf,  for  example,  any-  «r>  i 
the  subjects  touched  upon  in  the  news  jour»-«  ^3 
are  being  dealt  with  in  the  regular  Geograj>l-»^ 
lesson,  questioning  with  regard  to  them  can  l-^^ 
done  during  the  recitation  perfod.  So  w  i  t  1 
historical  and  civic  matters  , which  can  be  idc^m^ 
tified  with  the  current  les.sons  in  these  *iv:m"l^ 
jects.  Such  topics  as  banking,  warcho-t^-i  2=ic 
receipts,  brokers  and  examples  growing  Ortt:  <r»i 
the  account  of  their  operations,  will  introcl-t-icre 
the  atmosphere  of  the  counting  room  intr»  ^  Itc 
Arithmetic  lesson,  besides  extending  the  t:iiT»e 
available  for  this  rich  study  of  real  life, 
this  rich  study  of  real  life. 

The  central  idea  in  it  all  is  that  the  scl'KX'' 
room  globe  should  not  stand  in  isolation  "l^e- 
tween  the  little  real  world  of  the  child'?* 
periences  and  the  big  real  world  beyond 
experiences  which  is  so  fully  reflected  in 
newspaper. 


<x- 

his 
the 


A  UXIVERSTTY  "GOOD  GOVERNMH^  "^T" 
CLUB." 
A  new  literary  society  called  the  "Good   CI^ov- 
ernment  Club"  has  recently  been  organize^^  ^^ 
the     University    of     Michigan,    and    nui 
among  its  members  the  more  advanced  stuH 
of  political  and  economic  subjects.    The  cH^ 
intended  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  unoccUj 
among   the    literary   societies   of   the    L^ni 
sity.     Its  programs  will  consi.st  of  disaiss 
of  leading  questions  in  political  science.  P 


ers 
E^nts 
"V)  is 
i^iecf 
her- 
ons 
F/it. 


ical  economy,  and  politics.     Meetings  are  tc:>  oe 
held  once  a  month   in   University  Hall. 
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[NOIS   STA  TE   TEACHERS' 
MEETING. 

best  programs  ever  prepared  for 
rting     was    given     at    Springfield. 

to  29.  President  Cooley  is  to  be 
igratulated  on  the  pleasant  spirit 
:  all  of  the  meetings  and  the  ex- 
'  in  which  all  business  was  trans- 
liscussions  were  devoted  to  those 
lod  and  of  organization  in  public 

which  are  receiving  special  at- 
teachers  at  the  present  time,  such 
>f  the  play  ground,  and  the  gym- 
ual  training,  etc..  and  the  better 
teachers    in    their    work    through 

with  supc  rintendents  to  that  end. 
nent  given  these  topics  by  the 
:ers  was  eminently  sane,  the  spirit 
ease  and  perfect  l)y  such  agencies 
I  given  in  our  schools. 
one  of  the  states  in  which  an  ac- 
is  at  work  for  better  school  con- 


ditions in  every  department  of  the  system  from 
the  district  school  to  the  university,  and  in 
which  some  changes  in  the  statutory  laws  are 
required  to  give  opportunity  for  the  needed 
improvements.  There  are  naturally  some 
conflicting  opinions  among  those  interested  in 
different  fields  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  state  and  in  some  instances  inharmonious 
feelings  with  reference  to  immediate  advant- 
ages or  disadvantages  which .  may  be  secuf ed 
by  one  interest  over  another  are  apparent. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage  if  one  session  of  the  gen- 
eral meetings  could  have  been  devoted  to  an 
open,  deliberative  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 
President  Cooley  would  have  conducted  such  a 
discussion  safely  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  present  and  of  the  ideal  conditions' 
and  of  what  action  by  the  legislature  would  be 
most  permanently  helpful  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned  including  the  public,  the 
children,  the  teachers  and  officers,  and  the  dif- 
ferent institutions.  As  it  was  there  appeared 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  caucussing  of  different  in- 
tere.sts.  The  county  superintendents  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  organize  an  independent 
association  to  consider  their  own  protection 
(?).  The  normal  school  people  are  accused 
of  controlling  the  action  of  the  general  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their  special 
interests  as  paramount  to  others,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  city  interests  are  accused  of  seek- 
ing advantage  over  the  country  interests  and 
so  on.  This  is  very  unfortunate  for  it  means 
misunderstandings,  misinterpretations  of  the 
purpose  of  individuals,  and  the  opportunity 
and  temptation  for  sharp  practice  in  the  lead- 
ership of  different  factions,  for  no  one  i.s  en- 
tirely right  or  entirely  wrong  and  the  individ- 
ual who  belongs  by  his  official  position  to  one 
of^  the  different  groups  thus  formed  is  mis- 
judged if  he  attempts  to  act  independently  for 
those  things  which  seem  to  him  good  and 
against  those  which  seem  to  him  as  not  the 
best  movements   for  the  general   good. 

If  there  really  was  any  struggle  between  the 
representatives  of  these  different  interests,  as 
rumor  would  have  us  believe,  it  did  not  appear 
in  the  general  proceedings  but  must  have  cen- 
tered around  the  members  of  the  committees 
on  resolutions  and  on  appropriations.  There 
were  wis*^  men  in  both  of  these  committees 
and  their  reports  were  unanimously  adopted. 
One  excellent  move  recognized  in  these  re- 
ports is  for  a  definite  division  by  Jaw  of  the 
tax  for  school  purposes,  between  the  fund  for 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses for  strictly  educational  work,  and  the 
fund  for  building,  furnishing,  care,  and  repairs 
of  school  houses  and  the  business  management 
of  school  property.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  was  -appropriated  to  pay  the  expense 
of  a  committee  to  confer  with  legislative  mem- 
bers in  regard  to  this  change  in  the  law. 
Another  resolution  which  has  been  misquoted 
in   the   public   press   instructed   the   legislative. 
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any  law  framed  for  the  licensing  of  teachers, 
of  a  minimum  amount  of  professional  train-  , 
ing  as  a  necessary  requirement  before  a 
teacher's  certificate  can  be  granted  on  exam- 
ination. This  resolution  made  no  reference 
to  any  state  licensing  plan  as  reported  in  some 
of  the    newspapers. 

The  officers  elected,  for  the  next  year  were : 

President — L.  C.  Lord,  Charleston. 

Secretary — Caroline  Grote,  Pittsfield. 

Treasurer— R.  N.  Stotler,  Olney. 

Railroad  secretary— E.  0.  Rosseter,  Chicago. 

Executive  committee — Cora  M.  Hamilton, 
Macomb;  Edmund  J.  James,  Champaign; 
D.  B.   Parkinson,  Carbondale.  O.  A.  B. 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  TflE  STOCKTON 

SCHOOLS. 
Supt.  Jas.  A.  Barr,  of  Stockton.  California, 
has  a  way  of  his  own  of  doing  things.  His 
course  of  study  in  Geography  is  characteristic. 
It  is  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-five 
pages  and  can  proliably  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Barr  and  enclosing  a  two-cent 
postage  stamp.  Those  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents who  examined  the  work  of  the  Stock- 
ton schools  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will 
he  interested  in  studying  the  process  by  which 
it  was  obtained.  No  child  can  study  geography 
by  such  a  process  without  knowing  himself  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 


\5:9^i?v,maLii^^ 


GATEWAY  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH 
TEXTS.  General  editor,  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
Princeton  University.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Amer- 
ican Book  CompaTiy,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago. 

THE      SIR     ROGER      DE      COVERLEY 

PAPERS.     Edited  by  C.  T.  Winchester.  L. 

H.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature.  Wes- 

leyan  University.     258  pages.     With  map  of 

London  in  1741-5.    Price,  40  cents.* 

COLERIDGE'S  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
MARINER.  Edited  by  George  Edward 
Woodberry,  Professor  of  Comparative  Lit- 
erature, Columbia  University.  107  pages. 
With  portrait  of  Coleridge.     Price,  30  cents. 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAY  ON  ADDISON. 
Edited  by  Charles  Flint  McClumpha,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  184  pages.  With  portrait  of 
Addison.     Price,  3^  cents. 

MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS.  Edited  by 
Mary  A.  Jordan,  A.  M.,  Proiessor  of  Eng- 
lish, Smith  Colege.  170  pages.  With 
facsimile  of  Milton's  discarded  MS.  of  part 
of  Lysidas.     Price,  3s  cents. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  MACBETH.     Edited  by 
Thomas  Marc  Parrott,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
English     in      Princeton     University.         269 
pages.    W^ith  portrait  of  Shakespeare.    Price,' 
40  cents. 

TENNYSON'S  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 
Gareth  and  Lynctte.  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
The  Passing  of  Arthur.     Edited  by  Henry 


Van   Dyke.     187   pages.     With   portrait  of 
Tennyson.    Price,  35  cents.  .... 

These  volumes  form  the  most  recent  issues 
in  this  new  series,  which  will  include  all  the 
English  texts  required  for  entrance  to  college. 
They  are  furnished   in   a   form  which  makes 
them  clear,  interesting,  and  helpful  in  begin- 
ning the  study  of  literature.     The  editors  of 
the  various  volumes  have  been  chosen  for  their 
special  fitness  for  their  work,  which  represents 
snnplicity,     directness,     sufficiency,    and    vital 
interest.    The  notes  are  limited  to  such  as  help 
the  pupil  to  understand  the  text,  and  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.     The  introductions 
give  in  clear  and  concise  form  the  knowledge 
needed  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  text. 
Dr.  van  Dyke's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  the  volumes,  which  are 
well    printed,    attractively    bound,    and    very 
reasonable   in  price.       Those  previously  pub- 
lished have  met  with  a  warm  welcome  from 
teachers  of  English  literature. 


THE  FELMLEY  &  SHUTTS  ARITHME- 
TICS by  David  Felmley,  President  of  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal, 
and  George  C.  Shutts,  Institute  Conductor 
and  teacher  of  Mathematics,  Whitewater 
Wis.,  State  Normal  School.  Cloth.  i2mo., 
224+8  pages,  35  cents.     Rand,  McNally  &  z 

Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Who  knows  but  there  may  be  some  truth  in  j 

the    complaint    of    business    men    that    pupils  ^ 

from  our  public  schools  are  terribly  inaccurate  ^ 

in  their  computations,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  -^ 

cause?    The  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  .^• 

there  'is    something    wrong   in   their   training.  « -3 

To  judge  from  the  work  of  President  David  .Fzj 

Felmley  and  Mr.  George  C.  Shutts.  they  seem  wm 

to  take  that  \new,  and  evidently  they  would  Jfc> 
seek  a  remedy  in  a  more  thorough  and  con-  —  a 
sistent  course  in  numbers  in  the  elementary  ^-^^ 
grades. 

Drill,  thorough  drill  on  the  beginning  of  the  ^^  Mi 
elementary  processes,  seems  to  be  the  central  X  jq 
idea  in  the  Felmley  &  Shutts  Arithmetics.  Book  :s^m\ 
One,  the  first  of  a  three-book  series  just  pub-  — ^ro- 
lished  by   Rand.   McNally  &   Company.     We  ^  "V< 

know  of  no  book  in  which  the  "number  com m-w^- 

binations,"    as    the    authors    have    chosen    toc»:^G 

style  them,  have  been  more  slowly  and  sys ^^  s- 

tematicaly  introduced  or  more  persistently  re — :^»-e- 
peated  and  drilled.  The  authors  realized  the^-^Jh< 
necessity  for  bringing  in  the  combinations  varwx  11 
an  interesting  manner  and  with  that  end  ivr-w  r  ^11 
view  have  asked  the  pupil  to  develop  them  foM"  <=>'20 
himself  by  means  of  ruler,  scissors,  the  various  w.M'^u 
units  of  measure,  etc.  This  will  be  a  valuable  X<:*1 
feature  of  the  book  because  nothing  so  fixes -^^ncc 
an  abstract  fact  in  a  child's  mind  as  its  con-  ^^^^l 
Crete  illustration.  Scattered  through  the  driUi"*'" 
work  is  a  large  number  of  thoroughly  up-to^^"^t( 
date  problems.  Many  pen  and  ink  drawing-'^^-^'^fi 
and  a  profusion  of  mechanical  cuts  add  to  th»-rX^^^ 
artistic  appearance  and  the  pedagogical  ysXum-f^^^ 
of  the  text.  The  publishers  are  to  be  comrTr^^nj 
plimentcd  on  the  mechanical  beauty  of  th»  ^^  "' 
piece  of  work.     They  announce  the  two  suc^  mlwuc 

cceding   books    for   this    fall    and    winter.     ^   ^^ 

these  prove  to  l)e  as  attractive  as  the  fi^s^&^^5^ 
the  series  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  success  -^ss. 
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rill  Mention  inil  Business  Notiees 

1  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
ent  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
at  their  first  opportunity? 


School  riaos 


GET  YOUIJ  SCHOOL  A  FLAG. 
5  Mail  Ordei"  Flag  Co.  of  Anderson,  Ind.^ 
simple  plarf  for  supplying  schools  with 
Er6e.    See  their  advertisement  on  another 
of  this  number. 


nce's  "Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands,"  is, 
the  limits  of  its  subject,  the  highest  type 
)plementary  reader.  It  is  probable,  in 
hat  no  other  geographical  reader  since 
ne  Andrews  books  has  made  so  favorable 
jression  upon  -teachers,  critics,  and  read- 
lo  have  examined  the  book.  Lulu  Maude 
e.  Riverside.  Cal.,  is  the  author  and 
md  Co.  are  the  publishers. 


State  Teachers*  Association  of  Idaho, 
ts  holiday  meeting  at  Boise.  The  pro- 
shows  that  the  teachers  of  Idaho  are 
ig  on  the  same  problems  as  are  their 
5  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 


number  of  schools  in  the  Phillipine  Is- 
is  3,000,  employing  over  4,000  teachers, 
i  number  1,000  are  Americans,  200,000 
n  are  attending  the  schools  and  the 
h  language  is  used  exclusively. 


use  some  of  the  cities  in  America  for- 
rporal  punishment  in  the^  schools  the 
1  board  of  education  has  also  forbidden 
er  the  belief  that  American  schools  are 
ng  much  of  their  success  since  corporal 
nent  was  prohibited.  Not  the  cessation 
)oral  punishment  but  the  greater  prev- 
of  the  spirit  of  love  in  our  schools  has 
uted  most  to  their  success.  Some  sup- 
lat  love  will  never  prompt  a  teacher  to 
,  boy.  Some  of  our  most  fiotable  re- 
of  delinquent  boys  have  been  initiated 
whipping.  Our  large  cities  will  repeal 
/^  abolishing  corporal  punishment  when 
rit  of  kindness,  coniradship,  loving  ser- 
id  justice  conies  to  prevail  in  them. 
w  of  liberty  requires  obedience. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME. 
:  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  annual 
ntion  of  the  N.  E.  A.  held  in  St.  Louis, 
June  27-July  I,  1904,  contains  991  pages. 
1  long  remain  one  of  the  most  notable 
es  of  this  phenomenal  association.  There 
pproximately  250  titles  in  it,  some  of 
will  grow  in  value  for  historical  refer- 
Of  course  there  is  much  of  the  common- 
in  it.  The  time  will  come  when  only 
;  of  permanent  value  will  be  published  in 
olume.  A  book  of  500  pages  would  be 
valuable  than  this  one  of  1,000. 
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Your 

School 
Our  Plan  Makes  ll:  Easy 

U}joa  y-mrre^juest  we  ^jll  g^^nd  >fni  by 
mall  {H^tpaid  30  EmblvniAtlc  FlaA 
But  ton  A  made  in  nation^.:  co!f>ra,  iFtirf 
fiiiihh,  stickpin  backs.  Put  these  in  the 
hantlj4o|ygyrt>!der  puptls  and  inone<iay 
they  V17II  Bel  J  them  to  tti^lr  parent  i  arid 
f r  iepdft  lor  1 1>  otn  IH  rach .  Send  u  s  t  h  e  $3.00 
and  we  will  ImmodiateTy  gend  y on,  all 
cb«rfta»  fir«|ijfclcl,  a  beautiful  United 
State*  Fla(f,  regulation  si;»— ei|fht  feet 
lonff^flveJect  wide,  rurtv-fivesiam.  Wiftf- 
PAnt«d  to  not  rfid«.  The  hut  urns 
are  very  pretty.  Men  and  bnyjjwtar  them 
on  thelai^sloT  their  cciatfi;  ^)rls  wear  them 
as  fthlrtwa  i^t  seta.  Tbey  are  the  JnnEi^nia 
ql  patriotijain  and  Ifberty,  Thft  filaii 
work*aT«ry  tliii«.  Yim  have  noth- 
ing to  IOOA4  ftnd  vnu  are  »^ra  to 
ft«t  *  bnayflTuI  rt«A.  fioiiRult 
jrout*  »cbool  a  bout  It-   Write  iijdiiy. 

Mall  Order  Flaft  Co., 

^  Mcntioo  this  jog raal  whea  yens  write. 


WHICH  ARE  YOU  DOINO? 

Are  your  grade  pupils*  finding  in  words 
only  'parts  of  speech"  and  gaining  no 
mastery  of  their  mother  tongue? 

Or,  are  they  dealing  with  words  for 
the  word*s  sake,  and  learning  to  use  cor- 
rect, idiomatic  speech,  because  they  are 
studying 

Everyday  Ensflish 

_  By  JEAXSHER  WOOD  RANKIN 

Book  One  50c  Book  Two  60c 
Wordbook  (Book  One)  15c, 

Educational  Publishing  Co.,  228  Wabash  flve« 

CHICAQO. 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

By  HENRY  G.  WILLIAMS,  A.  M.. 
Deaq  State  Normal  College,  Athens,  O.  * 

This  iR  a  book  of  100  pages.    No  text  books  are 
named.    The  court>e  is  outlined  by  subjects,  grades, 
I  and  years,  and  is  complete  and  exhaustive.    De- 
tailed directions  for  t^achln^  all  subjects  In  all 
I  grades.    Endorsed  by  scores  of  leading  educators. 
S«»nt  postpaid  for  85  cts.,  or  at  rate  ot  26  cts. 
I  each  for  one  dozen  o  r  more.    "Rules  and  Formulas 
,  In   Mensuration,*'  containing  300   formulas,  prob- 
I  lems,  etc..  10  cts.;  "Didactic  Outlines  In  English 
I  Grammar/*  10  CIS. 

I     ALL  THREE  BOOKS  POSTPAID.  50  CENT5. 

I         Address  tlie  a^MlYiOT  ^^  ^>oas^. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 

Cornell  University 

JULY  5-AUGUST  16,  1906 
Courses  in  all  Academic  Departments. 

Special  mention:  Abundant  work  for  College  and 
High  School  Teachers.  Many  Courses  in  Geography 
•and  Nature  Work  for  Grade  Teachers. 
Tuition  Fe»— IS5.00.    Inexpensive  living. 
Send  for  circular  and  book  of  views.   Address 
THE  REGISTRAR, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  school;of  arts  and 

SCIENCES 

offers  courses  for  men  and  women  in  Classical 
Archaeology,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Voice  Train- 
ing, Reading  and  Speaking,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish.  Phonetics,  Historv,  Psychology, 
Philosophy.  Education.  Theory  of  Pure  Design, 
Drawing  and  Paitfting,  Architectural  Drawing, 
Theory  of  Architectural  Design,  History  of  Euro- 
pean Architecture.  Mathematics,  Surveying,  Shop- 
work,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Uotanv,  Geology.  Geos- 
raphy.  and  in  Physical  education.  The<)e  courses 
are  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  are  open 
without  entrance  examination  to  all  qualitled  per- 
sons. The  University  Libraries.  Museums.  Lab- 
oratories, etc..  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  School.  Tne  School  opens  Wednesday, 
July  5th,  and  closes  Tuesday,  August  16th.  1006. 

For  full  Announcement,  address  J.  L.  Love,  10 
University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

S.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman 


The  Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

offers  to  Primary  Teachers  new  methods  in  primary 
work  based  upon  Kindergarten  principles  and  logi- 
cally developed,  in  which  organized  hand-work 
takes  the  place  of  hap-hazard  so  call<-d  tusy  work; 
also  organized  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  number  work.  Saturday  Classes.  Address 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  lo  Van  Buren  St. 


NEARLY 
300 

TEACHERS 

STUDIED 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

AT 

Illinois  Medical 
College 

CHICAGO 

SfSSm  / 903-04 


ILLINOIS  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE  * 

(Smncr  Sekool  if  Nedieiie 
and  Pharmiey) 

HEM  AN  H.BROWN,M.D^. 
President. 

B.  BRINDLEY  EAD5.  M.D. 
I  Dean. 

10th  annual  session— Con- 
tinuous course  -Four  terms 
yearly.  October,  January, 
April  and  Julv. 

MiDiCAL  Course  Four 
years  of  at  least  7  months 
each. 

Pharmacy  Course.  Two 
years  of  6  months  each. 

Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Two  vears  iu  prac- 
tical study  In  residence- 
regular  gr'^duating  course. 

For  particulars  apply  to 
W.  C.  SANPORD.  n.D.,  Sec. 
iBo  tp  lOo  Washington  Blvd. 
CHlCAQO,  ILL. 


SUPERINTENDENT  ONG'S  REPORT. 

Superintendent  Ong,  of  Peru,  111.,  publishes 
an  interesting  report  of  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  during  the  year  of  1903-4.  Mr.  Ong 
has  introduced  departmental  teaching  from  the 
fifth  to  eighth  grades,  inclusive,  and  a  hand- 
some new  building  has  been  erected  for  these 
grades,  called  the  Central  School.  Its  con- 
struction is  peculiar  in  that  there  is  one  gen- 
eral assembly  and  study  room  on  each  floor 
and  recitation  rooms  attached.  Some  teacher 
is  in  charge  of  the  assembly  rooms  each  hour, 
to  give  individual  assistance  in  study.  It  is  a 
silent  room  for  study.  Each  teacher  gives  in- 
struction in  two  branches  only.  This  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  all  departmental  work, 
and  is  generally  thought  to  insure  better  in- 
struction in  the  branches  and  better  educa- 
tional results. 

The  conviction  is  growing,  where  the  de- 
partmental work  has  been  the  method  for  some 
years,  that  the  plan  is  an  improvement  in 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  to  the  seventh  grade,  on 
the  whole,  is  more  satisfactory  by  the  old  plan 
in  which  one  person  does  all  the  teaching. 

School  life  should  have  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  spirit  and  influence  of  good  home  life. 
There  is  a  mother  influence  needed  in  the 
school,  and  one  mother  is  better  than  many. 
It  can  be  no  serious  tax  upon  the  scholarship 
of  a  competent  teacher  of  any  subject  in  ele- 
mentary schools  to  teach  all  of  the  subjects, 
and  the  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil 
when  one  person  does  all  the  teaching  are  more 
intimate,  and  educative.  But  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  this  practice. 
The  practice  arose  from  a  desire  to  have  the 
branches  of  study  in  the  hands  of  those  who, 
by  giving  their  entire  time  to  two  subjects, 
would  get  better  results  in  knowledge.  But 
we  are  commg  to  see  that  knowledge  of  these 
branches  of  study  is  the  smaller  part  of  what 
should  be  the  results  of  a  good  school. 


The    Cornell    Announcement    ^nd   book   of    "- 
views  for  the  Sirtnmer  Session  of  1905  is  at  r= 
hand.     A  novel  feature  of  the  book  of  views  .^ 
is  the  production  of  two  new  panoramic  views.^^ 
one  of  the  south  and  west,  and  the  other  o^fcr 

the  cast  and  south  end  of  the  stone  quadran 

gle.  Many  will  be  interested  to  know  that  thc^^ 
Nature  Study  Courses  are  to  be  continue*-:^ 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Stanlcy%^ 
Couher,  of  Purdue  University.  Among  th^ 
other  outside  instructors  who  have  acceptecE:^ 
calls  for  the  summer  are  the  following:  Pro— < 
fessor  E.  P.  Baillot  (French.)  of  the  North-  m 
western  University;  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMur-— 
ray.  (Geography.)  the  well  known  author  orm 
Elementary  Education;  Professor  Arthui 
Tappan  Walker  (Latin.)  of  the  University  oi  »— 
Kansas ;  Professor  John  A.  Walz  (GcrmanX  - 
now  at  Harvard  but  elected  at  Cornell ;  Su  klm 
pervisor  R.  H.  Whitbeck  (Geography,)  of  th»  M^ 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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The   High   School   of   Seattle  has  a 
euToWmcnl  by  soo  than  ever  before. 


I90S1  '    ADVERTISEMENTS.  ix 


"SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS" 


Flint,  Mich.,  Jan.  80,  1904. 
BenJ.  H.  Sanborn  <&  Co.,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen — For  several  weeks  past,  I  have  been  giving  spare 
time  to  an  examination  of  the  SOUTHWORTH-STONE  ARITHMETICS, 
and  to  the  comparison  of  this  set  with  others.  My  predisposition 
was  toward  another  series,  since  we  have  recently  adopted  books 
which  cannot  be  changed  for  five. years.  lam  ready  to  say  how- 
ever, that  I  consider  the  SOUTHWORTH-STONE  books  to  be  the  best 
Lhave  seen,  and  the  number  of  series  examined  has  been  a  dozen  or 
so— all  the  books  recently  published. 

In  my  opinion,  the  arithmetical  virtues  are,  in  order  of  impor 
tance,  logic,  accuracy,  and  speed;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  South- 
worth-Stone  Series  are  superior  to  all  otiiers  in  material  and  method 
for  securing  results  in  each  of  the  above  lines.  They  are  not  simply 
books  of  problems  arranged  in  harmony  with  a  schedule  of  subjects. 
Every  problem  is  related  to  other  problems  in  that  a  pedagogical 
purpose  is  unfolded  through  a  series  of  exercises,  each  exercise  o 
which  the  pupil  can  perform.  This  careful  development  of  subjects 
through  a  series  of  problems  arranged  in  an  ascending  order  accord^ 
ing  to  content  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  books.  Pupils 
must  think  ta  use  these  books,  but  they  are  not  baffled  by  the 
presentation  of  problems  for  which  there  has  been  no  adequate 
preparation.  The  provisions  for  drill  in  process  work  are  admirable 
in  quantity,  quality  and  distribution.  Pupils  properly  taught  in 
these  books  will  certainly  think  clearly,  compute  correctly  and  do 
both  quickly. 

I  consider  the    SOUTHWORTH-STONE  ARITHMETICS  nearer 
perfect  than  any  others  now  available.  Yours, 

R.  H.  Kjrtland. 


V<IN  DERGK  RT  E  N     SUPPLIES 

KINDERGARTEN  BOOKS  AND  FURNITURE 

'fc^      Wc  are  headquarters  in  the  northwest  tor  BRADLEY'S  SCHOOL 
Faints,    we  furnUh  Raptla,  Reed  and  all  other  handwork  mate- 
^^Is  for  schools.  We  are  also  agents  for  the  BROWN  FAMOUS  PIC- 
^XlBSS.    Send  to  us  for  80-page  lUi^strated  catalog. 

TH07WCRS  OHRRL^BS  007WCRRNV 

Northwestern  agents  for  Milton  Bradley  Co. 
^^-200  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

ILLINOIS  PUPILS'  READING  CIRCLE 

FOB    SCHOOL    LIBBABIES. 
^nder  direction  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.    A  new  set  of  jSO  books  has  been  added  to  the  adopted 
^XmtMt  making  in  all  140  books.    Write  for  prospectus  1904-1906. 

F.  A.  KENDALL.  Manager,  Naperrille,  111. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.    ' 


[January, 


1800.00  to  11,80000  A  7SA1  in    he  Railway  Mail, 
Postal,  and  other  lines  of  government  service.    We 
prepare   by  mail  for  examination.    Nearly  «0,OCO 
api)olntment8  last  year.    For  particulars  addresR 
CIVIL  BBBVICI  SCHOOL,  911  Wttont  ii.  PHILAggLPHU,  PA. 

Wanted— A  Bright  Yonne  Man 

With  fair  business  ability,  willing'  to  work  to  pre- 
pare for  g-ood  Gov't  Position.  Entrance  salary  $800. 
gradual  Promotion.    Permanent. 

T«9  Box  It  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

$25  SUIT  $1 


Don't  send  money,  write  for  particulars 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  obtain  one 
of  X)ur  $25.00  Ladies  or  Gents  Tailor  Made 
Suits  or  Overcoats  for  $1.00.    Write  today. 


UNION  TAILORING3CO. 

380  K.  Ontario  «ft.,  CHICAGO 

SHERIDAN'S  T[ACIIEil|8'  AGENCY 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 

ENDORSED    AND    PATRONIZED    BY 
LEADING    SOUTHERN    INSTITUTIONS 

Twelfth  Year,  Established  Reputation.  Reason- 
able Terms.  Buhiness  Methods,  Covers  thoroughly 
the  entire  South-east  and  OFFBB8  thb  bvbt  aobncy 
8BBVICB  IN  THLB  SOUTH.  Corre^pondence  Invited. 
Enroll  vahlT. 

F.  M.  SHERIDAN,  Mgr. 

Deotbepry's  Setiool  Ageney... 

Becommends  Presidents,  Professors.  Superin- 
tendents. Prlncipal8,Assistants.c;overnes8es, 
Music,  Art, Elocution,and  Commercial  Teach- 
ers to  Schools,  Colleges  and  families  through- 
out the  south  and  southwest.  Frompt  and 
faithful.    Write  for  circulars.    Address 


J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  )  , 
R.  A.  CLAYTON,       S 


Eleven  years'  experience. 

sehoorpropcity.    BiPfDinghaiD)  Rla. 


Works  for  Teachers 

The  Southwestern  Teachers*  As^ency 

works  earnestly  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 
bers, seldom  failing  to  locate  those  who  are 
prepared  to  do  frood  work.  It  is  now  in  its 
twelfth  year  with  a  constantly  increasing: 
business. 

If  you  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
term,  write  for  full  information  to 

Claude  J.  Bell.  Proprietor, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


CHAIN  OF  TWENTY  COLLEGES 
DRAUGHON'S  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE  CO. 
Elsewhere  in  thi^  issue  will  be  found  a» 
advertisement  of  Draughon's  Practical  Busi- 
ness Colleges,  St.  Louis,  Paducah  and  else- 
where. This  company  has  twenty  colleges 
located  in  thirteen  different  states.  Draughon's^ 
colleges  have  been  established  sixteen  years. 
Draughon's  Practical  Business  College  Co.  wa* 
incorporated  about  two  years  ago  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $300,000.00  Sixteen  bankers  on 
Board  of  Directors.  These  colleges  are  strongly 
endorsed  throughout  the  country.  Read  the 
advertisement.  Write  or  call  for  catalog  be- 
fore entering  elsewhere. 


Chicago  principals  are  ordered  to  suspend 
all  pupils  who  participate  in  a  school  strike. 
It  would  be  better  if  the  board  would  authorize 
the  principals  to  whip  them  and  send  them 
back  to  their  classes. 


Robert  S.  Hamilton,  who  had  so  long  and 
so  highly  honorable  a  career  in  Huntington^ 
Ind.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Vin- 
cennes. 


The  Magrazlnes. 

WHAT  A  HAND  MAY  MEAN. 

In  all  my  experiences  and  thoughts   I  am 
conscious  of  a  hand.     Whatever  touches  me,, 
whatever     thrills     me,     is     as     a  hand     that 
touches  me  in  the  dark,  and  that  touch  is  my 
reality.     You  might  as  well  say  that  a  sight 
which  makes  you  glad,  of  a  blow  which  brings 
the  stinging  tears  to  your  eyes,  is  unreal  as  to 
say  that  those  impressions  are  unreal  which  I 
have    accumulated    by   means  of   touch.    The 
delicate  tremble  of  a  butterfly's  wings  in  my 
hand,  the  soft  petals  of  violets  curling  in  the- 
cool   folds  of  their  leaves  or  lifting  Sweetly  - 
out  of  the  meadow  grass,  the  clear,  firm  outline  t 
of  face  and  limb,  the  smooth  arch  of  a  horse's 
neck  and  the  velvety  touch  of  his  nose —  allJ 
these,  and  a  thousand  resultant  combinations,.  ^ 
which  take  shape  in  my  mind,  constitute  my^^^i 
world.— From  Helen  Keler's  "A  Chat  AboutS^J 
the  "hand"  in  the  January  Century, 


A  story  is  told  about  Francis  Parkman,  th^-*^^^ 

historian,   which   shows   that   in   spite  of  im—M'M'*^t\ 

paired  eyesight  he  was  not  blind  to  injustice^sr^>ic 

I  A   friend  met  him  walking  along  the  street  r*'^^—^ 

i  holding  two  street  boys  by  their  coat  collars^ ""»  -^J 

i  In  reply  to  his  friend's  request  for  an  cxplana- -^  ^"""^ 

!  tion   Parkman  said:     "I   found  this  boy  hao-^-*"^ 

;  eaten  an  apple  without  dividing  with  his  littl*  K  ^^-J^* 

brother.     Now  I'm  going  to  buy  one  for  th»jr^-^.y« 

!  little  boy,  and  make  the  big  one  look  on  whil-X  ^  -W 

I  he  eats  it." 

I      After  reading  this  incident,  we  should  c»^J^- 
pect  fairness  of  treatment  in  Parkman's  hiiR^    ^*- 
I  tories. — Jan.  St.  Nicholas. 
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ADVURTISEMENTS. 


Xf 


Announcement,  Thirty-Second  Year 

Valparaiso  College  and  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

VALPARAISO.  INDIANA 

The  Fall  Term  opened  September  6,  ipo^-  The  College  continues  its  remarkable 
fi^rowth.  The  school  was  organized  September  16,  1873,  with  35  students  In  attendance. 
Hi  is  now  the  Largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States. 

Extensive  improvements  liave  lieen  made  during  the  past  year  so  that  students  will  bave  during  tbe 
coming  year,  without  extra  expense,  many  additional  aavantages.  The  school  has  acccmplished  what  no  other 
^4:hool  fiat  aecomplithsd:  it  has  placed  the  advantages  of  the  high  priced  Institutions  within  the  reach  oi 
^lioae  having  even  the  most  modest  means. 


Pedagogy,  Kindergarten,  Penmanship, 
)gy.  Engineering,  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewrit- 


7« 
Ixig,  Spanish,  Review. 

The  institution  is  well  equipped  with  buildings,  apparatus,  library,  laboratories,  etc.  (The  new  Scl 
^nce  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  land.)  Each  department  of  the  school  Is  supplied  with  every 
'Ctaing  necessary  for  its  special  work.    For  example: 

Tlie  Collegiate  Department  is  provided  with  special  library,  apparatus,  laboratories,  etc.,  and  offers 
«very  advantage  for  thoroughness  that  can  be  found  at  the  older  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Pedagogical  Department  is  not  only  supplied  with  a  full  reference  library,  consisting  of  all  the 
latest  aod  most  approved  boolcs  treating  on  professional  work,  but  it  has  also  excellent  apixaratns  tor 
«zi>erlmental  purposes. 

The  Commercial  Department  Is  provided  with  a  more  extensive  line  of  offices  than  has  ever  been  at 
tempted  by  any  other  school. 

The  Pharmacy  Department  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  United  States  that  has  laboratory  facilities  for 
^oing  all  the  work.  What  is  true  of  the  equipments  of  these  departments  is  true  of  the  other  departments 

The  best  evidence-that  the  instruction  is  of  the  highest  order  is  that  Credits  received 
liere  are  accepted  In  the  best  Universities  everywhere. 

Expenses  here  are  about  one-third  as  great  as  at  other  high  grade  schools 

^et  the  advantagres  are  in  every  way  equal.    Tuition,  810  per  term.    Board  and  furnished 
room,  $1.50  to  SI. 90  per  week.    Catalogue  free.     Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 

or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

CALENDAR:  Fall  Term  will  open  September  6,  1904;  First  Winter  Term,  November 
15, 1904;  Second  Winter  Term,  January  24,  1905;  Spring  Term,  April  4,  1905;  Summer 
Term,  June  13,  1905* 

378  Vabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

C.  J.  Albert,  Manager. 

TWENTIETH  YEAR.  The  largest  Western  Agency.  Colleges,  State  Normal  Schools,  Secondary 
Schools,  and  Public  Schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  supplied  with  teachers.    Year  Book  free. 

GRADE  TEACHERS  IN  DEMAND 

Usual  Fee  Not  Required. 

High  School  Assistants.  Latin,  German,  Science,  Math.,  etc.,  $400  to f  1300.    High  School  Principals  (sev- 
eral) salaries  9900  to  81500.    Colleges,  Normals,  Acad emie.<t.    Free  registration  until  Feb.  1st. 

ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Mgr.,878  Wabash  Ave.,  Cbicago. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Railway  Bxchaoge  Building 


James  F.  McCullough  Teachers'  Agency    chica 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU. 

Nin  W    is  the  time  to  REGISTER. 
im/TT     1905-6.    Write  for  circular 


Vacancies  riglit  tlirougli  the  year.    Membership  now  good  through  year 


and  application  blank. 


THE 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


.^HSHE.D  21   YtARS 
POSITIONS    FILLED    6*^0a 


1302  AUDITORIUM  BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[January, 


1800.00  to  n,800.00  A  7SA1  in    lie  Railway  Mail. 
Postal,  and  other  lines  of  government  service.    We 
prepare   by  mail  for  examination.    Nearly  SO.OCO 
appointments  last  jear.    For  particulars  addresR 
CIVIL  BIBVIOg  SCHOOL,  911  Wttont  it,  PHILASILPHIA,  PA. 

Wanted— A  Bright  Yonne  Man 

With  fair  business  ability,  willingr  to  work  to  pre- 
^re  for  g'ood  GovU  Position.  Entrance  salary  $800. 
Gradual  Promotion.    Permanent. 

X*9  Box  It  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

$25  SUIT  $1 


Don't  send  money,  write  for  particulars 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  obtain  one 
of  X)ur  $25.00  Ladies  or  Gents  Tailor  Made 
Suits  or  Overcoats  for  $1.00.     Write  today. 


UNION  TAILORING3CO. 

380  K.  Ontario  «ft.,  CHICAGO 

%m\Un  TEACIIEtIS'  ACENCr 

Greenwood,  S,  C. 

ENDORSED    AND    PATRONIZED    BY 
LEADING    SOUTHERN    INSTITUTIONS 

Twelfth  Year,  Established  Reputation,  Reason- 
able Terms,  Bubiness  Methods,  Covers  thoroughly 
the  entire  South-east  and  OFFBBS  thb  bvst  agbmcy 
BBBVICB  IN  TBI  SOUTH.  CorrcApondeace  invited. 
Enroll  vAULf . 

F.  M.  SHERIDAN,  Mgr. 

Beotbeppy's  Setiool  Ageney... 

Becommend$  Presidents,  Professors,  Superin- 
tendents. Principals,  As.si8tant8.tioverne88e8, 
Music,  Art.  Elocution.and  Commercial  Teach- 
ers to  Schools,  Colleges  and  families  through- 
out the  south  and  southwest.  Frompt  and 
faithful.    Write  for  circulars.    Address 

.  J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  )  -.^...^ 
R.  A,  CLAYTON,       J  "■•'•■««r«. 

Eleven  years'  experience. 

sehoorpropcity.  BiPfDinghaiD)  Ala. 
Works  for  Teachers 

The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

works  earnestljr  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 
bers, seldom  failing  to  locate  those  who  are 
prepared  to  do  frood  work.  It  is  now  in  its 
twelfth  year  with  a  constantly  increasing: 
business. 

If  you  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
term,  write  for  full  information  to 

Claude  J.  Bell.  Proprietor, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


CHAIN  OF  TWENTY  COLLEGES 
DRAUGHON'S  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE  CO. 
Elsewhere  in  thi^  issue  will  be  found  ai> 
advertisement  of  Draughon's  Practical  Busi- 
ness Colleges,  St.  Louis,  Paducah  and  else- 
where. This  company  has  twenty  colleges 
located  in  thirteen  different  states.  Draughon's 
colleges  have  been  established  sixteen  years. 
Draughon's  Practical  Business  College  Co.  was 
incorporated  about  two  years  ago  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $300,000.00  Sixteen  bankers  on 
Board  of  Directors.  These  colleges  are  strongly 
endorsed  throughout  the  country.  Read  the 
advertisement.  Write  or  call  for  catalog  be- 
fore entering  elsewhere. 


Chicago  principals  are  ordered  to  suspend 
all  pupils  who  participate  in  a  school  strike. 
It  would  be  better  if  the  board  would  authorize 
the  principals  to  whip  them  and  send  them 
back  to  their  classes. 


Robert  S.  Hamilton,  who  had  so  long  and 
so  highly  honorable  a  career  in  Huntington^ 
Ind.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Vin- 
cennes. 


The  MagraBtnos. 

WHAT  A  HAND  MAY  MEAN. 

In  all  my  experiences  and  thoughts  I  am 
conscious  of  a  hand.  Whatever  touches  me,, 
whatever  thrills  me,  is  as  a  hand  that 
touches  me  in  the  dark,  and  that  touch  is  my 
reality.  You  might  as  well  say  that  a  sight 
which  makes  you  glad,  of  a  blow  which  brings 
the  stinging  tears  to  your  eyes,  is  unroal  as  to- 
say  that  those  impressions  are  unreal  which  I 
have  accumulated  by  means  of  touch.  The 
delicate  tremble  of  a  butterfly's  wings  in  my 
hand,  the  soft  petals  of  violets  curling  in  the 
cool  folds  of  their  leaves  or  lifting  Sweetly 
out  of  the  meadow  grass,  the  clear,  firm  outline 
of  face  and  limb,  the  smooth  arch  of  a  horse's 
neck  and  the  velvety  touch  of  his  nose —  all 
these,  and  a  thousand  resultant  combinations,, 
which  take  shape  in  my  mind,  constitute  my 
world. — From  Helen  Keler's  "A  Chat  About 
the  "hand"  in  the  January  Century, 


A  story  is  told  about  Francis  Parkman,  the 
historian,  which  shows  that  in  spite  of  im- 
paired eyesight  he  was  not  blind  to  injustice. 
A  friend  met  him  walking  along  the  street, 
holding  two  street  boys  by  their  coat  collars. 
In  reply  to  his  friend's  request  for  an  explana- 
tion Parkman  said :  "I  found  this  boy  had 
eaten  an  apple  without  dividing  with  his  little 
brother.  Now  Tm  going  to  buy  one  for  the 
little  boy,  and  make  the  big  one  look  on  while 
he  eats  it." 

After  reading  this  incident,  we  should  ex- 
pect fairness  of  treatment  in  Parkman's  his- 
tories.— Jan.  St.  Nicholas. 
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Announcement,  Thirty-Second  Year 

Valparaiso  College  and  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

VALPARAISO.  INDIANA 

The  Fall  Term  opened  September  6,  ipo^-    The  College  continues  its  remarkable 

f growth.    The  school  was  organized  September  16,  1873,  with  35  students  in  attendance. 
t  is  now  the  Largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States. 

Extensive  Improvements  have  been  made  durlnir  the  ptfet  year  so  that  students  will  bave  during  tbe 
coming  year,  without  extra  expense,  many  additional  aavantages.  The  school  has  aeccmplished  what  no  othtr 
-mchool  has  aecompU$hed:  it  has  placed  the  aavantages  of  the  high  priced  Institutions  within  the  reach  oi 
"fclioae  having  even  the  most  modest  means. 

DEPARTHENTS:  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psycholof^y  and  Pedagogy,  Kindergarten,   Penmanship, 
..,--  «, — ..  "'-her  English,  Biology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Engineering,  Eiocution  and  Oratory 
anoal  Training,  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewrit 


Scientific,  Cla*«8ic,  Higher  English,  Biology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Engineering,  EiOcution  and  Oratory 
w,,^ .-  _^.._.^  Manual  Training,  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewrit- 

ence  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  land.r  Each  department  o'f  the  school  is  supplied  with  every 


f  taarmacv,  Medical, 
tng,  Spanish,  Review, 


The  institution  is  well  equipped  with  buildings,  apparatus,  library,  laboratories,  etc.    (The  new  Sci 

Hallisoneof  the  most  complete  in  the  land.)    Each  (* ^-^^ 

Ching  necessary  for  its  special  work.    For  example: 


The  Collegiate  Department  is  provided  with  special  librarv,  apparatus,  laboratories,  etc.,  and  offers 
every  advantage  for  thoroughness  that  can  be  found  at  the  older  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Pedagogical  Department  is  not  only  supplied  with  a  full  reference  library,  coosistlng  of  all  the 
latest  aod  most  approved  boolcs  treating  on  professional  work,  but  it  has  also  excellent  apparatus  tor 
experimental  purposes. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  provided  with  a  more  extensive  line  of  offices  than  has  ever  been  at 
tempted  by  any  other  school. 

The  Pharmacy  Department  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  United  States  that  has  laboratory  facilities  for 
doing  all  the  work.  What  is  true  of  the  equipments  of  these  departments  is  true  of  the  other  dtpartments 

The  best  evidence- that  the  instruction  is  of  the  highest  order  is  that  Credits  received 
here  are  accepted  In  the  best  Universities  everywhere. 

Expenses  here  are  about  one-third  as  great  as  at  other  high  grade  schools 

yet  the  advantagres  are  in  every  way  equal.    Tuition,  810  per  term.    Board  and  furnished 
room,  SI. 50  to  $1.90  per  week.    Catalojfue  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 

or  O.  P.  KINSEY.  Vice-President, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

CALENDAR:  Fall  Term  will  open  September  6,  1904;  First  Winter  Term,  November 
15, 1904;  Second  Winter  Term,  January  a^,  1905;  Spring  Term,  April  4,  1905;  Summer 
Term,  June  13*  1905- 

378  "O^abash  Avenue*  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

C.  J.  Albert,  Manager. 

TWENTIETH  YEAR.  The  largest  Western  Agency.  Colleges,  Slate  Normal  Schools,  Secondary 
Schools,  and  Public  Schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  supplied  with  teachers.    Year  Book  free. 

GRADE  TEACHERS  IN  DEMAND 

^ Usual  Fee  Not  Required. 

High  School  Assistants.  Latin,  German,  Science.  Math.,  etc.,  $600  to  91200.    High  School  Principals  (sev- 
eral) salaries  9900  to  81500.    Colleges,  Normals,  Academies.    Free  registration  until  Feb.  1st. 
ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Mgr..  878  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

James  F.  McCuiiough  Teachers'  Agency    '^•"^■'^  gffi£5Kf5.  »"*"*»« 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU. 

NlO\X/    ISthetlmetoRBQISTBR.    Vacancies  rlyiit  throairli  the  year.    Membersiilp  now  ffood  throuffii  year 
i^XJYY     ,905-6.    Write  for  circular  and  appllcatron  Manic. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


THE  THURSTON  TEHCHEBS'  tSEHCY 


BREWER 


TEACHERS* 
AGENCY 


POSITIONS   FILLED    6.900 


1302  AUDITORIUM  BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS  WANTED 

American  Teachers*  Bureau,  St.  Louis 

aSth  year. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

Mid  Pabllc-3chool  Directory.   2Sih.  annual  volume. 

Send  for  circular. 
C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Evans  Bdg.,  5t.  Louis 


=THE  WESTERN= 
TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  PLACE 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  waiting 
until  you  despair  of  finding  it  through 
your  own  efforts.  Better  late  than 
never,  but  the  wiser  plan  is  to  enroll 
early  and  then  find  a  place  for  yourself 
'  if  you  can.  Your  chance  to  work  for 
yourself  is  just  as  good,  and  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  agency  is  also  working  intelligently 
for  your  interest.  Many  of  the  best 
places  are  filled  by  agencies  before  the 
vacancies  are  made  public,  and  often 
before  the  vacation  season. 


For  circulars  glvinjg  particulars  and  excep- 
tionally strong  testimonials  address 

S.  Y.;  GILLAN  &  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
CEDAR  FALLS,  lA.        PARK  RIVER,  N.  D. 


OUTLINE  OF  EVANGELINE 

Uniform  with  oar  popalar  series  of  Outline  Studies  m  College 
English,  by  Maud  Elma  Kingsley.    Very  helpful  to  classes  and 
teachers.    Postpaid,  15  cents.    (Stamps  accepted.) 
THB  PALMER  CO..  50  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston.  Hass- 


The  Rotary 

Seventh  year.  A  well  s^raded 
mas^azine  reader.  Nothing: 
like  it  published.  The  editor 
has  taus^ht  twelve  years  and 
superintended  eleven. 

North  Dakota  has  tried  it 
and  proved  it.  Free  samples. 
Better  still:  send  ten  cents  for 
five  months'  "Trial  Trip"  to 

THE    ROTARY 
LISBON,  N.  D. 


SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

Thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  rules  and  course 
of  study,  1904.  Superintendent  Enoch  A. 
Gastman. 

Teachers'  Manual,  La  Salle  County,  Illi- 
nois, 1904- 1905.  Supplement  to  the  state  course 
of  study.  By  U.  J.  Hoffman,  county  super- 
,  intendent  of  schools. 

City  of  Bangor,  Maine,  Reports  of  the  sup- 
erintendinijr  schools  committee,  superintendent 
of  schools,  trustees  of  The^  Holton  Medal 
Fund  and  School  Agent  for  the  municipal  year 
1903-1904.     Charles  E.  Tilton,  Superintendent. 

Annual  Report,  course  of  study,  rules,  rates 

of  tuition,  etc.  of  the  city  schools  of  Henderson,   - 

Kentucky  1904.  Livingstone  McCartney,  Sup- 
erintendent. 

Annual  Report  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  of  King  County,  Washington.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1904.  W.  G.  Hart- 
rauft,  superintendent. 

/Annual  catalog  of  the  officers  and  students 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Min- 
nesota, for  the  year  1902-1903;  with  annual 
circular  for   1903-1904. 

Bulletin  of  the  first  district  State   Normal 

Schools.      Kirksville     Missouri,    June,     1903.  - 

John  R.  Kirk,  President. 

Annual  Report  of  the  board  of  education  of 
West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  for  the  year  ending  ■  - 

June  30,  1903.  Edward  D.  McCollom,  A.  M., 
Supervising  Principal. 

Nineteenth  Catalog  of  John  B.  Stetson  Uni- 
versity   DeLand,    Florida,    1903-1904.      B.    F.  _ 
Camp,  D.  D.  President. 

*^  Catalog  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  :^t 
Winona,  Minnesota,  1904,  with  announcements  ^as 
for  1904-1905.  G.  E.  Maxwell,  President. 
1/ Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  3- .i 
Education  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michi-  —  m 
gan.  School  year  ending  September  i,  1903.  —  ^3 
W.  H.  Elson,  Superintendent, 
y^ifty-fourth  Report  of  the  public  schools  of^^^^D 

the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  school  year  end -tad 

ing  June  30,  1903.  W.  T.  Carrington,  states  :«".t 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  oft-«=^  c 
the  Town  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  for  th^M-^Y 
year  ending  April  30,  1904.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Jr.--»  7i 
Superintendent. 

'^Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superin-  mrw  mv 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  o  <=>  « 
New  York.  For  the  school  year  ending  Jut '  -•^-■u 
31.  1903-  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superin .«-» -i  ii 
tendent. 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committe  ^^^  :*"  U 
of  Easthanipton,  Mass.  C.  H.  Johnson,  Secret ":»rri 
tary;  W.  D.  Miler,  Superintendent. 
V  Twelfth  Annual  Report.  Rules  and  Regulas  X  Mih 
tions  and  Course  of  Study  of  the  Publr  Mj^z±U 
Schools  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Fc^'"^3*'oi 
the  year  eftding  June  30,  1903.  A.  B.  Strou -■c:-*' -up, 
Superintendent. 

/Seventy-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Schoczz^  ool 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Lowell.  Mass.,  a^  -^MMnd 

the   Fortieth   Annual   Report  of  the  Superr in- 

tendent  of  Public  Schools.     Arthur  K.  Wt 7/?- 

i  comb.  Superintendent. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


A  strenuous  effort 
should  be  made  by  all 
the  educational  agencies 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  to 
secure  the  legislation 
titendent  Bayliss  is  seek- 
present  General  Assem- 
ent  legislative  committee, 
State  Teachers'  Associa- 
t  all  the  assistance  in  its 
5  legislators  need  to  know 
n  constituents  are  inter- 
matter.  The  legislation 
the  two  preceding  assem- 
d  to  mature,  first,  by  the 
the  assembly,  and,  in  the 
ce,  by  the  opposition  of 
The  reason  for  his  oppo- 
0  have  had  no  relation  to 
education  in  the  state.  It 
lat  the  present  executive 
tute  the  office  to  the  serv- 
sonal  political  machine, 
ly  be  hampered  by  some 
Dutracts  with  the  former 
1,  which,  however,  do  not 
Tect  his  policy  in  the  ad- 
•f  his  office. 

ural  districts  need  is  bet- 
n  of     the  instruction     in 

Professionally  trained 
lot  to  be  had.  There  are 
'  3,000  changes  amon^^ 
)f  these  districts  every 
least  T,ooo  in  the  graded 
haps  the  five  normal 
h  250  graduates  each 
arge  per  cent  of  these  en- 


ter the  graded  schools.  If  instruction 
in  the  rural  schools  is  to  improve  it 
must  be  by  making  them  training 
schools  for  the  teachers  employed  in 
them.  This  will  require  a  com- 
petent supervisor  of  instruction  for 
every  one  or  two  townships.  The  con- 
solidation of  districts  and  erection  of 
union  schools  is  one  powerful  agency 
in  securing  better  results,  and  is  the  one 
most  easily  attainable.  But  it  seems 
now  that  our  evolution  will  eventually 
place  a  competent  supervisor  over  a 
territory  sufficiently  limited  to  make 
his  supervision  effective. 

If  the  educational  people  were  as 
much  in  earnest  in  securing  needed  leg- 
islation for  the  better  education  of  the 
children,  as  the  business  people  are  in 
securing  better  laws  in  regulation  of 
transportation,  there  would  be  no  doubt 
concerning  immediate  results.  We  do 
not  so  feel  the  necessity  that  it  impels 
us  to  talk  and  work  for  it  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  pa- 
trons of  this  journal  will  read  with 
care  the  paper  of  State  Supt.  Bayliss  in 
this  number  on  "The  Status  of  the  High 
School  in  Illinois.'' 


When  Indiana  teachers 
really  try  to  do  a  specific 
thing,  they  do  it  and  do 
it  well.  The  "Report  on 
Taxation  and  Teachers' 
Salaries,"  made  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed a  year  ago,  and  presented  to  the 


Report  on 

Teachers' 

Salaries. 
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State  Teachers'  Association,  December 
29,  1904,  is  published  in  a  book  contain- 
ing 127  larg^  octavo  pages.  It  con- 
tains chapters  on  (i)  Teachers'  Sal- 
aries, (2)  Effect  of  Minimum  Wage 
and  Minimum  term  laws,  (3)  Compari- 
son of  Wages,  (4)  Cost  of  Preparation 
of  Teachers,  (5)  Cost  of  Living,  (6) 
What  Salaries  Teachers  Should  Re- 
ceive, (7)  Taxation  for  School  Pur- 
poses, (8)  Suggestions  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Profession  of  Teach- 
ing? (9)  Practical  Suggestions  for 
Increasing  Tuition  Revenues,  and  (10) 
an  Appendix  containing  tables  of  statis- 
tics of  great  value  to  the  student  of  ed- 
ucational economy.  There  are  fifteen 
different  tables  which  have  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care  and  are  very  elab- 
orate. These  are  largely  the  work  of 
Hon.  B.  F.  Johnson,  chief  of*  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  that  state.  Com- 
parisons made  possible  by  these  statis- 
tics must  lead  to  important  results  when 
the  thoughtful  people  of  the  state  shall 
make  them. 

One  thing  seems  evident  from  this 
report :  the  school  authorities  of  the 
state,  by  taxing  to  the  limit  of  the  law 
can  increase  the  average  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state  from  50  to  too 
per  cent. 

The  key  to  the  school  situation  is 
"Good  salaries  for  good  teachers,  and 
no  salaries  at  all  for -poor  teachers,'' 
because  poor  teachers  are  always  over- 
paid. 

Supt.  John  W.  Carr,  of  Anderson, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  other  seven  members  were  able 
representatives  of  the  various  fields  of 
education  in  the  state.  The  best  thought 
of  the  educational  forces  of  Indiana  has 
been  embodied  in  this  report. 


University 
of  Illinois. 


A  joint  conference  on 
English  and  Science 
work  in  high  schools  be- 
tween the  high  school 
teachers  in  the  state  and 
specialists  in  the  university  faculty, 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, February  16,  17,  18.  All  super- 
intendents, principals  and  high  school 
and  academic  teachers  and  those  in  nor- 
mal schools  and  colleges  are  ii^vited  to 
be  present  and  participate  in  the  discus- 
sions. 

This  is  an  important  and  much 
needed  conference.  The  program  shows 
that  the  high  school  teacher's  views  and 
those  of  the  university  professors  will 
be  given  on  each  topic  discussed.  What 
the  university  has  to  contribute  to  the 
better  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  the 
high  school  will  become  manifest,  and 
certainly  great  benefit  ought  to  come  to 
high  school  instruction  from  this  meet- 
ing. No  two  subjects  need  more 
prayerful  study  by  high  school  teachers 
than  the  teaching  of  English  and  Sci- 
ence. Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  the 
art  of  doing  the  work  more  than  in  the 
theory  of  what  is  to  be  done  that  the 
high  schools  need  help. 

We  note  that  some  of  the  speakers 
are  to  discuss  the  art  of  doing  things, 
but  most  of  the  program  considers  the 
things  to  be  done. 

This  conference  will  be  immensely 
more  profitable  than  some  conferences 
are  if  the  speakers  will  put  themselves 
on  the  plane  of  knowledge  and  power 
of  the  students  in  the  high  school,  and 
carry  on  their  discussions  from  that 
point  of  view.  The  preparedness  of 
high  school  pupils  to  study  and  to  do- 
initiative  thinking,  such  as  secondary^ 
instruction  presupposes,  is  greatly  over— 
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both  high  school  teachers 
ty  professors.  There  is 
)ecause  of  this. 


State     Educational 

Commissioner  Draper, 

of    New    York,    in   a 

notable  address  to  the 

county     school     com- 

:  the  state  spoke  somewhat 

ipon    the    supervision    of 

ols.  In  conclusion  he  said : 

ips  seem  to.  me  to  be  advis- 

jach  supervisory  district  be 
enough  to  make  real  super- 
:able. 

the  supervisor  shall  be  a 
an  whose  business  is  teach- 
has  the  training  and  expe- 
lify  as  a  superintendent, 
outlying  schools  be  a'ssoci- 
e  central  schools  in  super- 
neans  of  associating  them 
.  spirit,  and  in  outlook." 
ted  that  this  seemed  to 
I  supervision  by  townships 
lin  maxium  and  minimum 
schools.  The  demand  is 
ipervision  supervise.  He 
1  agree  that  very  much  of 
le  modern  schools  is  in  the 
and  the  ten  thousand 
le  roadsides  are  entitled  to 
in  it." 

he  problem  pressing  for 
other  states.  Massachu- 
iled  it  and  so  in  a  measure 
But  most  of  the  states  in 
ppi  Valley  have  a  county 
nt  of  schools  with  prac- 
pervision  of  the  instruction 
cannot  be  otherwise  when 
:ration  and  supervision  of 


the  instruction  in  from  250  to  300 
schools  is  to  be  done  by  one  man,  which 
schools  are  scattered  over  a  territory 
equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  states  of 
the  Union. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  know  the 
value  of  supervision  because  we  are 
only  beginning  to  know  what  real  su- 
pervision is.  The  teachers  in  this  country 
must  be  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching 
and  learn  the  principles  upon  which 
the  art  is  founded,  through  the  instruc- 
tion received  from  the  school  organiza- 
tion in  which  they  work.  The  respec- 
tive school  systems  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  be"  the  elementary  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  the  teachers. 
The  value  of  this  training  is  measured 
by  the  power  and  skill  of  the  super- 
visor. The  experience  of  New  York 
in  changing  from  the  present  prevail- 
ing system  of  county  supervision  to  a 
better  one  will  prove  instructive  to 
other  states. 


The  distinctive  aim  of 
The  Function  school  life  is  to  train  the 
of  the  School,  young  to  think  and  to 
study.  The  means  of 
doing  these  is  through 
practice  in  right  feeling  and  right  do- 
ing.  When  we  say  that  the  purpose  of 
the  school  is  self-realization  we  make 
the  purpose  of  the  school  identical  with 
that  of  life.  In  the  school  the  empha- 
sis is  strong  upon  intellectual  develop- 
ment. We  have  not  fully  realized  un- 
til lately  that  the  most  direct  way  to 
knowledge  and  power  lies  through  good 
feeling  and  right  doing.  Society — the 
ethical  world — lays  the  emphasis  upon 
the  deed :  the  church  upon  the  feelings. 
But  neither  of  these  ignores  what  it 
does    not    especially    emphasize..     To 
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think  straight,  knowledge  and  power  are 
required.  The  prevailing  mistake  in  the 
practice  of  the  schools  seems  to  be  that 
only  knowledge  is  necessary.  If  once 
the  children's  minds  can  be  opened  to 
the  facts  of  knowledge  and  their  rela- 
tions, power  is  supposed  to  enter  with 
these.  So  we  see  a  bright,  scholarly 
teacher  in  an  advanced  class  in  Algebra 
unfolding  before  his  class  the  mathe- 
matical relations  involved  in  five  or  six 
rules-of-thumb — for  finding  the  roots 
of  as  many  different  forms  of  a  quad- 
ratic equation.  The  class  seem  able  to 
follow  it  and  the  next  recitation  is  con- 
sumed in  applying  these  rules  to  dif- 
ferent equations.  If  practiced  suffi- 
ciently the  facts  and  relations  get  fixed 
in  the  memory  and  this  result  is  called 
knowledge.  When  we  look  at  it  we  see 
that  what  the  class  has  done  has  been 
an  imitation  of  the  teacher's  thinking. 
They  have  acquired  no  power  for  they 
have  not  been  called  upon  to  exercise 
any.  There  was  no  problem  put  before 
the  pupils  for  them  to  solve  through 
their  own  initiative  or  even  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a  suggestion  made  in  the 
text,  or  by  the  teacher.  They  sat  there 
and  absorbed. 

Dr.  Dewey's  most  valuable  aid  to 
the  improvement  of :  our  teaching  has 
been  the  emphasis  he  has  laid  upon  the 
need  that  everything  the  learner  stud- 
ies shall  be  regarded  hy  him  as  a  prob- 
lem calling  for  a  solution.  He  insists 
that  the  young  child  shall,  from  the 
start,  set  his  own  problems.  This  seems 
to  imply  that  the  child  shall  make  his 
own  way  along  the  experience  of  the 
race,  and  thus  arrive  at  its  knowledge. 
But  every  virtue  carried  beyond  reason 
becomes  a  vice.  The  virtuous  stage  is 
none  the  less  virtuous  on  that  account. 


It  is  certainly  through  the  pupil's  ef- 
forts to  solve  problems  set  by  himself 
or  by  others  that  he  grows  in  intellec- 
tual power.  The  teacher  of  every  grade 
ought  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  but 
** temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 


The  City  of  Broth- 
Hope  Dawning       erly    Love    has    fifty 
for  Philadelphia,    school  principals  who, 
having     the     courage 
of    their    convictions, 
have  united  in  an  appeal  to  the  citizens 
in  an  open  letter  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion that'shall  undertake  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  workings  of  the  present 
system, — or,  rather,  want  of  system— 
in  that  city,  with  a  view  of  comparing 
Philadelphia  with  other  large  cities  in 
the  matter    of  school     administration. 
They  evidently  suppose  that  such  inves- 
tigation will  lead  to  a  reform  in  the 
present  abominable     practices     in     the 
Philadelphia  schools. 

It  seems  that  there  are  two  councils 
in  the  city  both  of  which  pass  upon  the 
appropriations.  These  Councils  have 
no  other  connection  with  the  schools 
and,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of  their 
needs.  But  they  hold  the-  purse  and, 
therefore,  the  power  to  make  or  mar. 
Being  local  politicians  they  naturally 
look  to  their  politfcal  interests  first. 

Then  there  is  a  board  of  education 
of  enormous  size  with  very  little  power 
to  do  anything  for  the  schools  directly. 
It  is  reported  that  "not  a  single  stroke 
of  work  that  directly  aflfects  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  is  done  by  this 
board."  They  are  said  to  be  good  men 
but  powerless. 

.Then  there  is  the  mayor  who  can 
annul  the  contracts  made  by  the  board 
and  award  others.     The  courts  have^ 
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istained    the    mayor,    but    that 
s  Httle  so  long  as  the  local  poli- 

do.  He  is  able  to  hold  up 
:s  for  months  unless  the  board 
s. 

worst  of  all,  each  ward  elects 
n  sectional  school  board,  which 
ts  and  dismisses  teachers  in 
ice  to  political  or  personal  pull, 
is  everywhere  omnipotent  if  it 
to  act.  What  chance  have  the 
principal  and  teachers?  They 
t  dismissed  by  the  district  board 
>eying  the  board  of  education, 
arved  by  the  board  of  education 
eying  the  district  board — surely 
n  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
sburg,  as  this  journal  has  shown 
,  is  in  similar  distress.  With  re- 
From  robbery  and  corruption  of 
pie,  beginning  by  the  national  ad- 
ration  at  Washington,  it  is  fitting 
lief  for  teachers  and  the  children 
the  bossism  and  greed  begin  in 
rge  municipalities  like  Philadel- 


The  National  De- 
Iture  in  partment  of  Agricul- 
:ommon  ture  at  Washington 
*•  City  has  published  cir- 

cular No.  60,  the  sub- 
'  which  is  "Teaching  Agriculture 
Rural  Common  Schools.''  It  is 
lid  and  sane  presentation  of  the 
ter  and  scope  of  such  instruction, 
the  obstructions  that  stand  in  the 
)f  satisfactory  results.  It  pre- 
1  syllabus  of  a  course  which  this 
itary  instruction  should  follow, 
must  commend  itself  to  everyone 
las  considered  what  is  involved 
m  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
ience  and  its  art. 


In  view  of  the  obstacles  to  its  accom- 
plishment which  the  report  sets  out,  it 
seems  that  it  must  be  a  long  time — 
some  generations,  judging  from  the 
slow  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
the  educational  results  in  our  public 
schools  during  the  past  fifty  years — be- 
fore agriculture  in  the  rural  common 
schools  can  be  taught  with  any  ef- 
ficiency. 

There  is  not  one  teacher  in  a  hun- 
dred in  these  schools  today  that  could 
do  anything  worth  while  in  teaching 
this  syllabus.  They  could  be  taught  by 
such  a  superintendent  as  Mr.  Kern,  of 
Winnebago  county,  111.,  or  by  one  like 
U.  J.  Hoffman,  of  LaSalle  county, 
(should  he  take  up  the  matter) but  these 
men  are  distinct  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule. 

By  modifying  our  rural  school  sys- 
tem so  that  each  one  (or  two)  town- 
ships should  employ  a  competent  su- 
pervisor, more  could  be  done.  If  the 
agricultural  people  who  are  urging  this 
instruction  for  the  country  schools  will 
set  to  work  earnestly  to  secure  adequate 
supervision  of  instruction  in  these 
schools,  it  will  be  done,  for  the  rural 
community  can  secure  whatever  of  such 
legislation  it  demands.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  the  farmer's  institutes  where 
they  are  as  active  and  influential  as 
they  are  in  Illinois,  will  secure  a  union 
with  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  merge 
the  two  into  one  organization  which 
shall  assemble,  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  for  agricultural  and  educational 
instruction  and  conferences,  more  will 
be  accomplished  in  five  years  toward 
preparing  the  teachers  to  give  efficient 
instructions  in  agriculture  than  can  be 
done  under  present  conditions  in 
twenty  vears. 
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The  board  of  control 
of  our  State  University 

University.        is  asking  the  General  As- 
Qraduate  ui     r 

School.  sembly  for  an  appropria- 

tion of  $50,000  to  estab- 
lish a  "Graduate  School/'  A  graduate 
school  is  a  school  for  study  and  investi- 
gation, supplementary  to  the  work  done 
in  the  schools  from  which  students  are 
now  graduated.  There  is  a  class  of 
students — not  a  large  one — who  gradu- 
ate from  our  great  universities  who 
would  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  state  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  their  specialties  beyond  what  is 
provided  by  the  work  required  for 
graduation.  This  need  is  recognized  in 
some  of  our  universities,  and  the  de- 
mand for  such  additional  opportunity 
is  increasing.  One  man  like  Professor 
Forbes,  of  the  Illinois  Univerisity,  or 
Professor  George  Moore,  of  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
worth  more  in  ;noney  to  the  common- 
wealth or  to  the  nation  than  it  would 
cost  to  support  a  graduate  school  for  a 
generation.  It  is  true  that  the  Car- 
negie Institute  at  Washington  City  is 
established  to  give  these  opportunities  to 
persons  especially  endowed  by  nature 
and  experience  for  definite  lines  of  in- 
vestigation. But  that  will  be  open  to 
a  few  only  who  have  already  shown 
their  power.  Graduate  schools  in  our 
universities  would  tend  to  increase  this 
number.  The  conviction  is  growing 
among  the  people  that  it  will  be  a  source 
of  greater  returns  to  a  nation,  both  in 
the  extension  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  influence,  if  it 
is  made  possible  for  capable  investiga- 
tors to  spend  their  lives  in  extending 
the  limits  of  the  knowledge  already  ac- 
quired,  m  all  matters  of  human  interest. 


The  standard  of  graduation  from  some 
of  our  universities  is  not  as  high  at  pres- 
ent as  many  of  the  needs  of  our  social 
order  demand.  It  will  continue  low  so 
long  as  students  are  admitted  to  uni- 
versity courses  without  a  better  basis  of 
general  scholarship  and  better  prepara- 
tory training  in  thinking  and  methods 
of  study.  Such  students  will  be  admitted 
so  long  as  the  popular  estimate  of  the 
value  of  an  institution  is  based  upon 
the  size  of  the  enrollment.  There  are 
strong  and  perhaps  conclusive  reasons 
why  the  standard  of  admission  to  uni- 
versities and  to  normal  school  should 
continue  to  be  low.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple's schools  and  must  command  gen- 
eral and  cheerful  support.  This  fact 
emphasizes  the  need  of  graduate 
schools  that  will  give  a  truly  university 
training  to  the  few  who  will  be  of  the 
most  worth  to  the  people. 

Those  who  know  the  need  of  im- 
proving the  instruction  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  so  that  colleges 
and  universities  may  have  a  better 
trained  class  of  students  who  apply  for 
admission  will  see  in  the  graduate  school 
a  hope  for  better  prepared  high  school 
teachers.  The  normal  schools  will  in- 
crease in  number  and  will  improve  their 
training  and  may  be  relied  on  to  sup- 
ply elementary  teachers  who  know  how 
to  train  children  to  think,  and  to  study. 
This  is  their  specific  work.  These 
schools  know  better  than  their  critics 
how  well  they  are  succeeding  and  where 
they  are  failing. 

But  the  high  schools  have  no  such 
reliance.  They  are  falling  between  two 
stools.  When  they  employ  teachers  with 
only  an  elementary  normal  school 
training,  they  find  them  pedagogically 
trained,  perhaps,  but  wanting  in  schol- 
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p.  Their  range  of  knowledge  is  too 
td  for  the  training  they  are  ex- 
d  to  give.  When  they  employ  uni- 
ty graduates  they  find  them  strong 
:holarship,  perhaps,  but  with  no 
logical  training  or  insight.  They 
ot  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
mpils  and  instruct  them  from  the 
er's  point  of  view.  They  are  ever 
ning  a  condition  of  knowledge 
m  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
earner  which  he  does  not  possess, 
vag^e  chaotic  thinking  is  the  con- 
mce.  Something  ought  to  be  done 
miversity  which  sends  teachers  into 
igh  schools,  to  open  up  to  them  the 
:  field  of  pedagogic  knowledge 
have  not  entered,  and  reveal  to 
the  conditions  of  successful  teach- 
>ther  than  a  knovvledge  of  the  sub- 
taught.  The  attitude  of  many  col- 


lege students,  and  some  professors,  to- 
ward ''principles  and  rules"  of  teaching 
is  indifferent  if  not  actually  unfriendly. 
They  seem  to  think  of  it  as  an  attempt 
to  teach  by  some  mechanical  device.  "If 
a  man  knows  a  thing  he  can  teach  it" 
they  say.  They  ought  to  be  shown  that 
this  ignorance  is  not  wisdom.  Until 
university  graduates  see  this  our  high 
schools  will  continue  to  suffer,  for  the 
reason  that  the  teachers  do  not  see  how 
to  teach  high  school  children  to  think 
and  to  study. 

If  we  cannot  have  a  school  of  educa- 
tion in  our  university — which  the  fac- 
ulty has  always  opposed — let  us  all  give 
our  voice  and  influence  for  a  "Gradu- 
ate School"  in  which  one  department 
will  be  conducted  by  a  master  in  the 
art  of  teaching. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  HICxH  SCHOOL  IN  ILLINOIS. 

SrPERINTENDENT  ALFRED  BAYLISS. 


prominent  citizen  of  a  smart  little 
said  to  me,  not  long  ago,   "We 
a  fine  high  school,  wouldn't  you 
:o  see  it  ?" 

lis  is  Saturday,  I  said;    it  is  not 
nbled  today. 

)  that  doesa't  matter,"  was  the  re- 
^'it  will  be  open !" 

half  suspect  that  this  fable  repre- 
;  a  not  uncommon  state  of  mind. 
It  the  high  school  is  not  merely  a 
f.  Just  what  it  is  has  not  yet  defi- 
Y  been  stated.  It  does  not  appear 
t  a  course  of  study,  a  method  of 
ling,  or  any  other  specific  plan  or 
jss,  though  a  building,  or  a  method, 
subject  of  study  may  be  a  useful 
isory.     It  might  be  difficult  to  set 


it  off  by  itself  as  a  distinguishable  and 
sejiarate  object  of  thought,  so  that,  for 
example,  one  might  point  to  a  concrete 
example  somewhere  in  Illinois. 

Happily  for  our  present  purpose  a 
definition  is  not  necessary.  What  I 
have  to  say  is  not  intended  to  lead  your 
thought  in  the  direction  of  standards. 
What  studies  are  best  for  the  secondary 
school,  as  distinguished  from  the  kin- 
dergarten and  elementary  school  on  one 
hand  and  college  and  university  on  the 
other,  and  what  variations  in  the  meth- 
ods of  procedure  are  applicable  to  each 
are  interesting  questions,  but  they  can 
wait.  Why  a  common  name  should  be 
applied  to  organisms  so  varying  in 
character  is  of  no    more     importance 
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than  the  vogue  of  calling  teachers  pro- 
fessors, or  a  group  of  colleges  a  uni- 
versity. 

There  is  plenty  of  law  for  the  high 
school.  ''Neither  in  our  state  policy, 
in  our  constitution,  nor  in  our  laws  do 
we  find  the  primary  school  districts  re- 
stricted in  the  branches  of  kno\vledge 
which  their  officers  may  cause  to  be 
taught,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that 
may  be  given,  if  their  voters  consent,  in 
regular  form,  to  bear  the  expense  and 
raise  the  taxes  for  the  purpose."  So 
said  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  in 
the  famous  Kalamazoo  case.    ( 1874.) 

A  little  later  (1879)  the  supreme 
court  of  Illinois,  (Richards  vs.  Ray- 
moiid,  92  111.  612,)  upheld  the  town- 
ship high  school  as  follows : 

*'A  school  of  this  character  (town- 
ship high  school)  is  certainly  a  free 
school,  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution. That  free  schools  may  be 
graded  and  classified  so  that  scholars 
that  may  be  more  advanced  in  ^their 
studies  may  not  be  hindered  or  delayed 
in  the  progress  of  their  studies 
by  others  less  advanced,  would 
seem  to  be  within  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution that  contemplates  the  creation 
of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
free  schools.  That  one  school  may  be 
denominated  a  high  school,  and  an- 
other in  the  same  township  a  district 
school,  cannot  aflfect  the  question  in  the 
least. 

*'At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,''  said  the  court,  "there 
was  a  wide  diflference  of  opinion  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  common  school  education, 
*  *  *  while  the  constitution  has  not  de- 
fined what  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cntion  is,  and  has  failed  to  prescribe  a 


limit,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
courts  of  the  state  to  declare  by  judi- 
cial    construction       what       particular 
branches    of  study  shall    constitute  a 
common  school  education." 
Again,  in  1881,  the  court  said : 
*The  Act  of  1872,  which  is  the  last 
revision  of  the  school  law,  enacts  that 
every  school  established  under  its  pro- 
visions shall  be  for  the  instruction  in 
the  branches  of  education  prescribed  in 
the  qualifications  for  teachers,  and  in 
such   other  branches,   including   vocal 
music  and  drawing,  as  the  directors,  or 
the  voters  of  the  district,  at  the  annual 

meeting  of    directors  may    prescribe.' 

*  *     * 

"The  difficulty  in  the  case  lies  in  as- 
certainingj  what  studies  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation may  prescribe  for  the  schools  of 
the  district,  under  the  phrase  'such 
other  branches.'     *     *     * 

"Under  this  view  of  the  law,  there 
can  be  no  valid  objection  to  teaching 
German  or  other  modern  language  as  a 

branch  of  study  in  common   schools, 

*  *     ♦  • 

"The  bill  makes  no  case  that  will 
warrant  equitable  relief." 

This  was  the  Mt.  Vernon  case.  Pow 
ell,  ct  aL,  filed  a  bill  to  enjoin  an  alleged 
misappropriation  of  funds  of  district, 
based  upon  the  allegation  that  the  di- 
rectors transcended  their  authority  in 
prescribing  German  as  a  branch  of 
study  in  the  schools.     (97  111.,  p.  375.) 

Again  in  the  case  oiRussel  vs.  The 
High  School  Board  of  Education  of 
Morgan  Park,  in  an  opinion  filed  Octo- 
ber 24,  1904,  the  court  said : 

"The  school  law  provides  for  the  or- 
ganization of  school  districts  and  the 
maintenance  therein  of  free  schools  in 
which  the  children  of  the  state  may  re- 
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\  a  good  common  school  education. 
NS  1889,  p.  242.)  Under  that  Act 
school  district  can  maintain  dif- 
it  departments  and  grade  and  class- 
he  scholars  so  as  to  promote  the 
ency  of  the  school.  It  may  main- 
and  establish  grades  and  divisons 
nstruction  of  advanced  scholars  in 
>ame  higher  branches  that  are 
ht  in  high  schools.  Section  i,  Ar- 
VIII  of  the  Constitution  declares : 
i  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
)rough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
dIs  whereby  all  children  of  this 
may  receive  a  good  common 
1\  education."  That  section  is  both 
ndate  to  the  legislature  and  a  limi- 
n  upon  their  powers  to  establish 
3ls  except  for  the  purpose  of  a 
common  school  education.  But 
:h  school  for  the  education  of  more 
need  pupils  is  a  school  of  the  char- 
required  by  the  Constitution.  Any 
d1  district  may  establish  and  main- 
aliigh  school  department."  (Rich- 
vs.  Raymond,  92  111.,  612.  Pow- 
s.  Board     of     Education,  97  111., 

lis  clear  statement  resolves  the  last 
ring  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
aw.  "A  school  for  the  more  ad- 
ed  pupils  is  as  much  a  school  of  the 
icter  required  by  the  constitution 
school  for  the  less  advanced  pu- 
The  mandate  of  the  Constitution 
le  General  Assembly  to  provide  a 
m  of  free  schools  covers  this  class 
rade  of  schools,  and  includes  all 
hildren.  In  no  other  way  can  it  be 
rough  and  efficient."  Such  is  the 
s  of  the  high  school  in  law. 
hat  is  it  in  fact?  There  were,  last 
166  schools  offering  courses  of 
r  for  three  years  beyond  the  eighth 


g^ade,  236  offering  four  years,  three 
schools  offering  five,  and  one  (Joliet) 
providing  for  si:«-year  courses.  Thirty- 
four  are  township  high  schools,  and 
more  than  200  of  them  are  fully  or  par- 
tially accredited  to  the  state  university. 
In  the  406  schools  there  were  enrolled 
18,542  boys  and  27,241  girls,  an  aver- 
age enrollment  of  112;  three  per  cent 
of  the  school  population,  over  four  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
enrollment,  and  almost  seven  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment  in  the  so-called 
"graded"  schools.  Those  of  you  who 
are  fond  of  retrospection  will  be  inter- 
ested in  observing  that  the -ratio  of 
boys  to  the  whole  number  has  changed 
within  the  last  ten  years  from  forty  per 
cent  to  forty-four  per  cent  in  the  first 
year  and  from  twenty-eight  per  cent  to 
thirty-four  per  cent  in  the  fourth  year. 
These  schools  required  1,811  teachers, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,511,135.83  for  teaching 
and  $300,996.32  for  incidental  ex- 
penses. Seventy-seven  of  them  are 
housed  in  separate  buildings,  the  esti- 
mated aggregate  value  of  which,  with 
the  grounds  and  furniture,  is  $4,598,- 
640,  which  is  over  seven  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  value  of  all  the  common 
school  property. 

Of  the  45,783  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
"high"  schools,  almost  the  even  40,000 
live  in  the  districts  which  maintain  the 
schools.  Approximately  6,000  non- 
residents paid  to  other  districts  tribute, 
amounting  last  year  to  $119,413.72, 
the  average  rate  of  tuition  per  capita 
being  (estimated)  somewhat  less  than 
half  the  average  cost  to  the  districts 
per  pupil  for  tuition  and  all  other  ex- 
penses. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of 
pupils    in    secondary     schools     whose 
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courses  of  study  do  not  cover  at  least 
three  full  years.  For  this  I  am  sorry, 
and  in  part  responsible.  It  is  known 
that  there  are  many  schools  not  classi- 
fied as  high  schools,  doing  very  good 
work  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  anc^ 
some  of  them  are  in  the  country.  But, 
in  general,  of  the  318,218  children 
taught  in  the  10,677  one-teacher  schools 
last  year,  few  were  doing  work  beyond 
the  eighth  grade,  and  those  at  an  obvi- 
ous disadvantage. 

Such  is  the  law,  and  such  are  some  of 
the  facts.  Our  school  system,  as  now 
operated,  provides  a  good  common 
school  education  for  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  fails  to  provide  it  for  others, 
whereas  the  mandate  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  that  it  shall  be  provided  for  all 
the  children. 

Is  it  not  time  that  this  influential 
body,  representing  as  it  does  the  high- 
est ideals  of  27,000  women  and  men 
who  do  "more  work  and  better  work, 
for  less  pay,  and  fewer  honors"  than 
any  other  like  number  of  persons,  how- 
ever selected,  in  all  this  great  common- 
wealth, began  a  sincere,  earnest,  and 
united  propaganda  for  a  "square  deal?" 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  "most  of 
us  hail  from  districts  in  which  the  high 
school  is  already  installed;  let  the 
small  districts  look  out  for  themselves! 
Those  of  us  in  the  high  schools  are  kept 
busy  with  the  content  and  extent  of  the 
courses,  the  method  of  teaching,  the 
demands  of  the  colleges  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  rights  of  the  majority  on 
the  other ;  while  the  rest  of  us  have  all 
we  can  do,  and  not  infrequently  more, 
to  keep  our  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
marking  time  while  they  retain  mo- 
mentum enough  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the 


high.    We  have  troubles  of  our  own; 
let  us  alone." 

You  said  last  year,  that  "the  higher 
schools  uplift  the  elementary  schools  by 
setting  up  higher  standards  of  en- 
deavor." So  they  do, — always, — when 
they  are  rightly  related  to  them,  but 
not  even  the  University  of  Illinois  can 
uplift  the  elementary  schools  without 
the  intervention  of  the  high  schools, 
recognition  of  which  fact  has  done 
much  to  make  the  high  schools  what 
they  are;  for  they  are  what  they  are, 
as  well  as  where  they  are ! 

Our  educational  systexn  is  like  a 
strong  tree  whose  bright,  consummate 
flower  is  the  university;  its  roots  are 
the  primary  schools  and  its  sturdy 
trunk  is  the  high  school.  Girdle  the 
trunk  around  one-third  of  its  whole 
circumference,  and  the  tree  must  inev- 
itably lose  part  of  its  symmetry  and 
strength.  It  may  die.  The  high  school 
is  at  the  center  of  the  system.  It  is 
nurtured  alike  ffom  above  and  below, 
but  it  returns  in  both  directions  a  fair 
equivalent  for  all  its  receives — and 
more.  Then  again,  the  high  school  is, 
and  long  will  be  both  college  and  uni^ 
versity  for  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  whose  intelligence,  patriotism,, 
and  virtue  the  continuance  of  our  dem- 
ocratic institutions  absolutely  depends. 

Now,  by  our  constitution,  one  of  the 
two  co-ordinate  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion is  "The  advancement  of  the  school 
interests  of  Illinois."  If  the  theory  that 
the  interests  of  the  children  in  the  little 
schools  do  not  concern  us,  the  language 
of  the  framers  should  have  been  "The 
advancement  of  the  'graded,'  or  the 
*city,'  or  the  'larger'  school  interests  of 
Illinois,"  or  something  else  to  the  same 
narrow  effect.     But  just  as  the  consti- 
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•n  of  Illinois  commands  the  provi- 
of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
)mmon  schools  for'  all  the  children, 
ur  constitution  makes  this  an  f)r-. 
zation  for  the  advancement  of  all 
chool  interests.  Both  constitutions 
It  to  be  recurred  to  as  often  as  oc- 
m  requires,  and  both  ought  always 
e  obeyed.  As  for  ourselves,  this 
ciation  is  nothing  if  it  does  not 
iily  advance  the  social  conscious- 

and  quicken  the  social  conscience, 
are,  therefore,  bound  to  regard  this 
•lem  of  fair  play  with  considerably 
e  than  the  languid  interest  which 
i\y  coincides  with  the  benevolent 
ion  that  something  ought  to  be 
J.  We  shall  be  unfaithful  to  all  our 
itions  if  we  blindly  overlook,  or  in- 
:rently  neglect  to  take  a  hand  in 
g  the  thing  which  most  needs  do- 
now  in  Illinois. 
Hiat  can  be  done?  Very  much.  But 

too  early  to  appeal  to  the  legisla- 

If  you  are  sanguine  enough  to 

)t  that,  make  this  simple  experi- 

t:      Approach  the     one  individual 

know  best  of  all  the  two  hundred 

four  who  have  a  voice  in  saying 

how  the  state  shall  be  given  a 
rough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
ols  whereby  all  the  children,  etc.,'' 
this  crude,  temporizing,  and  in- 
cient  proposal,  namely, — that,  until 
tter  way  can  be  found,  the  door  of 
y  high  school  building  that  has  a 
int  seat  shall  swing  inward  to  any 
I  of  suitable  age  and  sufficient  at-, 
ment  who  wishes  to  occupy  it,  ir- 
ective  of  district  lines,  the  state  to 
d  good  for  the  tuition  in 
the  child  is  a  non-resident 
he  district  maintaining  the  high 
)ol  he  chooses    to    attend,    in    de- 


fault of  a  school  in  the  district  of 
which  he  is  a  resident.  That's  fair. 
That's  easy.  That  is  the  minimum, — 
the  very  slightest  expedient  yet  sug- 
gested by  anybody.  But  if  you  observe 
what  you  see  in  the  countenance  of  your 
friend,  you  will  be  convinced  that  time 
is  a  factor  in  this  problem  before  he  has 
uttered  one  articulate  word. 

If  you  are  not  yet  persuaded,  go  to 
the  gentleman  who,  last  FourthK>f  July, 
said  in  your  hearing  something  to  the 
effect  that  "public  schools  are  a  power- 
ful palladium,"etc.,and  suggest  that  the 
injection  of  three  words  into  the  Act 
approved  March  15,  1869,  would  go 
far  toward  placing  Illinois  in  as  good 
an  attitude  toward  the  country  children 
as  that  lately  taken  by  a  neighboring 
state  with  such  immediate  results.  Then 
pause  for  a  reply.  It  will  not  take  the 
whole  reply  to  convince  you  that  "pal- 
ladiums" are  strictly  summer  goods. 
Indeed,  if  the  provisions  of  that  unused 
statute  were  recalled  to  your  own 
minds,  a  proposal  to  revive  it  might, 
even  here,  be  frost  bitten.  But  of  its 
potential  beneficence,  with  slight 
amendment,  there  is,  to  one  who  has 
seen  the  evidence,  no  room  for  doubt. 

Finally,  instead  of  a  friend,  or  one 
whom  you  know  only  as  a  florid  orator 
on  public  occasions,  approach  with  your 
strongest  proposal  the  man  who  at- 
tracted your  attention  two  years  ago  by 
his  strenuous  interest  in  appropriations 
for  some  one  of  the  well-appointed  and 
liberally-financed  state  "institutions  of 
learning."  He  is  interested  in  educa- 
tion, and  will  give  you  a  sympathetic 
hearing.  Say  to  him  that,  if  the  town- 
ship high  school  statute  could  be  writ- 
ten in  English  and  also  be  so  amended 
as  to  carry  with    it  where    needed    a 
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modicum  of  state  aid-^not  too  much, 
but  ju§t  enough,— there  are  good 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  children 
now  handicapped  for  lack  of  equivalent 
school  opportunities  would  soon  be  in 
a  fair  way  to  receive  just  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  state.  Be  as  tactful  as 
you  can  in  this  case.  Don't  allude  to 
wagons,  and  yet  be  sure  to  make  it 
clear  that  you  are  not  there  with  a  prop- 
osition "to  set  the'state  up  in  the  livery 
business,"  for  that  altogether  beneficent 
device  is  in  no  way  involved  in  the 
township  high  school.  You,  discreetly, 
might  allude  to  the  fact  that  an  educa- 
tional association  authorized  by  the 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  University 
to  carry  on  special  lines  of  investigation 
upon  its  recommendation  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  advice,  has  been  g^ven 
each  year  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
very  properly  so,  a  sum  larger  than 
would  be  necessary  to  aid  all  the  town- 
ship high  schools  likely  to  require  it  for 
the  next  four  years ;  that  this  same  as- 
sociation has  repeatedly  demanded,  and 
is  now  demanding,  that  the  elements  of 
agriculture  shall  be  taught  in  the  farm 
schools;  and  that  the  said  association 
has  been  informed  by  authority  in 
which  it  always  has  had,  and  continues 
to  have,  especial  confidence,  namely, 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
that  agriculture  cannot  be  taught  in  the 
country  schools  as  now  organized.  So 
that  while  the  state  is  thus  committed 
and  in  a  large  way,  to  the  principle  of 
special  aid  to  the  farm  interests,  the 
value  of  the  aid  is  partly  lost  through 
the  lack  of  suitable  schools  for  the  older 
children.  You  might  even  emphasize 
a  little, — ^but  not  unduly, — the  fact  that 
this  liberal  aid  given  to  the  patrons  of 


the  country  schools  loses  much  c 
legitimate  value  because  their  chi! 
are  not  generally  continued  in  3< 
to  the  age  when  they  reasonably  a 
expected  to  read  the  published  re 
of  the  research  work  carried  on  a 
expense  of  the  state  in  their  direc 
terest. 

When  you  have  said  all  this  in 
most  persuasive  way,  I  ask  you  to 
whether  you  are  not  informed  tha 
erything  you  have  said  has  occurr 
our  auditor  many  times  before,  th 
quite  agrees  with  you,  but  that  the 
payers  who  seem  chiefly  to  be  ben< 
by  your  excellent  proposal  do  not 
to  be  urging  it  with  any  notic 
vigor.  You  blandly,  politely,  and  t 
fully  will  be  informed  that  the  far 
of  Illinois  can  have  anything  wha 
they  may  choose  to  demand  of  the 
islature,  but  that,  at  this  time,  the 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  grc 
thing  they  could  ask  would  be  sui 
school  provisions  for  their  older 
dren. 

I  believe  then  that  the  present 
of  this  Association  is  one  of  leade 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinior 
sentiment.  The  discussion  of  co 
of  study,  /nethods,  and  variatioi 
methods,  the  meaning  and  purpo 
manual  training,  whether  there  i: 
some  good  training  in  the  true  s 
tific  method  in  schools  which 
only  elementary  subjects,  and  muc 
leged  high  school  work  which  is  p 
elementary  in  form,  and  how  to  ai 
late  the  high  school  with  the  cc 
without  detriment  to  the  many 
will  never  go  to  college,  and  all 
matters  having  to  do  with  stand 
methods  and  details  can  go  merril 
while  we  are  directing  public  atte 
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to     the  facts,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lo\^iring: 

I .  In  more  than  ten  thousand  dis- 
tricrts  no  provision  is  now  made  for  the 
tea-crhing  of  the  older  children. 

^z.  As  large  a  proportion  of  country 
children  as  of  town  children  would  at- 
tended the  high  school  if  it  were  ac- 
ce^ssible. 

3.  Disregarding  the  unfairness  of 
th^  tuition  fee,  it  does  not  meet  the 
coT^idition  to  send  them  to  the  city 
scl^ool:  (a)  because  the  children  of 
hi^j-h  school  age  should  live  at  home, 
an.c3  (b)  because  the  content  of  the 
coijrses  of  study  should  vary.  The  ma- 
terial immediately  surrounding  the 
co-uintry  children  is  the  best  education 
st-uiff  in  the  world. 

-4.  The  school  system  is  a  state  af- 
fa.ir.  After  the  district  has  gone  to  the 
limit  of  its  ability,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  state  to  do  the  rest. 

5.  A  county  school  of  secondary 
grade,  with  state  aid,  equipped  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  elementary  coun- 
try schools,  as  well  as  to  teach  agricul- 
ture and  the  industrial  arts  as  related 
to  farm  work,  would  be  a  long  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

6.    Our  present  admirable  to\vnship 
'^"g'h    school  plan     might,  with     slight 


modification,  be  made  much  more 
usable,  and  would  possibly  meet  the 
requirements,  if 

7.  A  reasonable  and  equitable  meas- 
ure of  state  aid  should  be  gfiven,  where- 
ever  needed. 

8.  The  funds  for  state  aid  to  coun- 
try high  schools  might  be  provided  by 
a  restoration  of  the  old  two-mill  tax 
and  the  application  of  a  portion  of  it  to 
this  purpose. 

9.  But  the  particular  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed is  of  secondary  importance.  The 
point  is  that  from  one-third  to  one-half 
the  children  of  this  state  do  not  now 
have  free  access  to  any  high  school.  The 
high  school,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is 
a  necessary  part  of  any  system  whidi 
assumes  to  provide  a  good  common 
school  education  for  an  American  citi- 
zen. It  follows  that  the  system  which 
provides  high  schools  for  one-haljF  the 
children  and  fails  to  provide  them  for 
the  other  half,  falls  short. 

10.  Nothing  short  of  a  universal 
high  school  opportunity  will  keep  the 
citizenship  of  Illinois  up  to  a  respect- 
able standard  of  intelligence,  patriot- 
ism, and  civic  efficiency.  The  mere  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  is  insufficient.  The 
final  test  of  safe  citizenship  is  the  power 
to  think. 
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THE  COTTAGE  SYSTEM. 


[The  Orphans*  Homes  throughout  the  coun- 
tr>'  have  generally  taken  on  the  character  of 
other  charitable  institutions — such  as  asylums 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble  minded — in 
this  that  the  children  are  massed  together.  To 
live  as  one  of  a  multitude  inhibits  all  the  emo- 
tional life  that  distinguishes  a  home.  In  recent 
years  the  cottage  system  has  been  introduced 
in  some  of  the  eleemosynary  institutions,  es- 
pecially those  for  children  and  for  the  insane. 

Our  country  has  endeavored  to  give  expres- 
sion to  her  gratitude  for  the  service  of  her 
soldiers  by  establishing  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Homes  at  large  expense  for  buildings,  lands 
and  education.  They  have  generally  been  un- 
der the  control  of  former  army  officers  who 
have,  naturally  enough,  emphasized  military 
discipline  as  a  means  of  education.  Later  the 
cottage  system  was  introduced  to  supply  the 
home  element  that  was  found  to  be  wanting. 
But  the  cottage  which  is  only  a  corral  during 
the  day,  and  a  public  sleeping  room  for  the 
night,  has  few  more  of  the  features  of  a  home 


than  bcU^nged  to  the  former  institutio 
The  cottage  home  must  impose  home  du 
perform  the  functions  of  a  honae  f< 
child,  if  it  shall  justify  its  name.     , 

The   following     letter,     from     Supt 
Reeder,  of  the  Orphanage  at  Hastings-c 
son,  in  New  York,  discusses  in  a  help 
the  elements  of  a  home  and  the  met 
realizing  them     in  the     institutional 
These  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Homes  will 
State  Orphans'  Homes  in  the  near  fu 
which   all   needy   orphans   may   be   rea 
citizenship.     They  ought  to  be  as  near 
homes  as  they  can  be  made  in  reason, 
them  is  surrounded  by  acres  of  land  wl 
long  to  the  institution.     With  but  litt! 
tional  expense,  facilities  for  home  life 
supplied  which  will  reduce  the  evils  c 
tutional  living  to  the  minimum. 

The  above  picture  speaks  eloquently 
educative    influence   of    the   vegetable 
These  plots  are  twenty  by  forty  feet,  ; 
divided,  each  into  four  beds.     One  chil 
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sponsible  for  one  of  these  plots.  He  can  sell 
Kiis  produce  to  the  institution.  This  fact  sup- 
XDlies,  in  some  degree,  the  commercial  element 
i  n  simple  home  life. 

Mr.  Reeder  was  formerly  a  student  and  af- 
"t.erwards  a  teacher  in  the  Illinois  Normal 
School  at  Normal.  The  success  of  his  ex- 
^>eriment  in  introducing  home  life  into  this 
-^^Id  and  wealthy  orphanage  is  awakening  great 
anterest  throughout  the  east. — Editor.] 

In  his  address  at  the  one  Hundred 
and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  St.  Patrick's  church  in  Washington, 
President  Roosevelt  is  reported  ?o  have 
made  the  following  statement:  "While 
in  this  country  we  neecj  wise  laws  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly  executed,  c-and 
while  we  cannot  aflford  to  tolerate  any- 
thing but  the  highest  standard  in  the 
public  service  of  the  government,  yet 
in  the  last  analysis  the  future  of  the 
country  must  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  individual  home." 

In  the  movement  from  congregate  to 
cottage  system  that  is  now  going  on  in 
institutions  for  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  very  important  to  know 
what  constitutes  a  home;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  movement  is  to  give  the 
child  a  home  culture  instead  of  an  in- 
stitutional training.  What  then  are  the 
essential  elements  of  a  good  home — 
that  primal  institution  upon  which  the 
future  of  our  government  so  nnich  de- 
pends ? 

While  the  idea  expressed  •by  the 
term  home  is  a  very  complex  one,  and 
\ve  may  not  hope  to  determine  all  of  its 
elements,  yet  certain  large  features 
inerge  into  bold  relief  when  we  attempt 
to  analyze  the  concrete  whole. 

A  home  is  made  up  of  both  spiritual 
^nd  material  elements.  On  the  material 
^ide  the  home  we  would  provide  for  de- 
'pendent  children  should  have  a  kitchen. 


(lining  room,  sitting  room  or  living 
room  and  sleeping  rooms.  There  may 
be  other  rooms,  such  as  bath  room,  li- 
brary, parlor,  which  add  to  the  comfort, 
convenience  or  refinement  of  the  home ; 
and  any  one  of  the  four  above  enumer- 
ated may  do  double  duty  if  the  house  is 
a  small  one.  In  **How  the  Other  Half 
Lives''  Jacob  Riis  speaks  of  four  fam- 
ilies who  lived  in  one  room,  each  fam- 
ily occuying  one  corner.  He  says  they 
got  on  well  enough  together  until  one 
of  them  took  a  boarder  and  made  trou- 
ble. Concentration  in  this  case  was 
certainly  carried  too  far.  Out  of  log 
cabins,  however,  with  but  one  room 
have  come  forth  many  illustrious  Amer- 
icans with  excellent  home  training. 
Two  of  our  martyred  presidents  were 
among  them.  But  in  these  condensed 
homes  were  performed  all  of  the  func- 
tions represented  by  the  four  apart- 
ments above  named.  For  after  all 
when  we  say  that  the  essential  factors 
of  a  home  on  the  material  side  are 
kitchen,  dining  room,  sitting  room  and 
l3ed  room,  we  have  in  mind  the  func- 
tions of  a  good  home  rather  than  its 
spatial  divisions.  Condensing  space 
in  these  humble  homes  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  inconvenience.  But  to  have 
eliminated  function  would  have  re- 
sulted in  serious  loss  to  the  children. 

The  Spiritual  Side. 

On  the  spiritual  side  the  home  should 
stand  for  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of 
love,  obedience  and  service,  thus  mak- 
ing in  all  seven  factors — four  on  the 
material  side  and  three  on  the  spiritual 
side.  Not  one  of  these  factors  can  be 
omitted  without  the  sacrifice  of  import- 
ant ends.  If  for  economic  reasons  we 
eliminate  the  kitchen  from  the  individ- 
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ual  cottage  we  cut  out  one  of  the  most 
important  home  training  schools, 
whether  the  cottage  be  for  boys  or  girls. 
If  the  cooking  is  done  in  a  central 
kitchen  for  all  the  cottage,  there  is  no 
opportunity  afforded  for  juvenile 
apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary and  important  functions  of  home 
life — the  cooking  and  serving  of  the 
family  meals.  The  large  central 
kitchen  must  have  its  experienced  head 
cook  with  adult  assistants.  Things  are 
done  on  too  large  a  scale  for  children's 
work.  They  may  be  employed  in  the 
central  kitchen  for  some  of  the  lighter 
tasks,  such  as  dish  washing, '  waitress 
service,  etc.,  but  the  girls  from  14  to  17 
shoulder  no  responsibilities  except  for 
simple  and  unskilled  labor. 

Really  Useful  Training. 

No  amount  of  instruction  by  a 
teacher  of  domestic  sciense  in  the  insti- 
tution school  can  rank  in  value  with  a 
thorough  training  through  practical 
experience  in  preparing,  cooking  and 
serving  the  regular  meals  of  the  cot- 
tage from  the  individual  cottage 
kitchen.  The  institution  girl  that  must 
become  self-supporting  at  the  early  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  no  less  the 
girl  who  is  to  become  a  successful 
housewife,  should  receive  this  training. 

If  it  is  not  provided  in  the  institution 
home  she  will  of  course  acquire  more 
or  less  of  it  after  leaving  the  institution, 
but  at  great  waste  to  those  whom  she 
serves  and  expense  to  herself  in  the 
form  of  lower  wages  than  skilled  labor 
commands.  The  preparation  and  va- 
rious methods  of  cooking,  serving,  etc. 
of  vegetables,  meats,  cereals,  fruits, 
bread  and  pastery ;  the  care  of  the  range 
and  kitchen  utensils,  the  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  various  time  factors  in  the 


preparation  of  each  course,  altogether 
involve    a    many    sided    responsibility 
which  no  cooking  school  is  adequate  to 
furnish.     It  is  a  simple  matter  to  cook 
and  serve  one  or  two  courses  made  from 
all  new  material   compared   with  the' 
preparation,    cooking,    and    bringing 
together  at  an  appointed  time  several 
courses    composing   a    meal,    each    of 
which  requires  a  separate  time  period, 
and  one  or  more  of  which  may  require 
a  combination  with  left  over  portions       ^ 
from  previous  meals.     The  ability  to      ^;; 
do  this  can  be  acquired  only  in  a  reg-    — 
ular  kitchen  with  the  responsibility  of  3- , 
the  peace  of  the  household  resting  in.«-:^ 
a  measure  upon  the  consciences  of  the^^^ 
apprentice  maids. 

The  Kitchen. 

But  the  cottage  kitchen  is  more  that*- jb 
simply  a  training  school  for  the  boy^%^^ 
and  girls  w^ho  learn  to  prepare  the  daih  X  Sr 
meals  in  it.  In  the  development  of  :  5 
home  feeling  and  home  attachment  thrX^ 
kitchen  counts  for  more  than  any  othc^.«^ 
of  the  four  departments  above  mer:«"^^ 
tioned.  Every  man  or  woman  rearer -:■ 
in  the  earlier  homes  of  this  counti  m  ^: 
and  in  some  of  the  homes  of  to-day,  br^zJT: 
especially  in  rural  homes,  retair^i  jii 
through  all  succeeding  years  swc^^ve 
memories  of  the  dear  old  kitchen. 

How  we  looked  forward  to  dinrrw^m 
or  suRper  when  a  course  of  special  ■  in 

terest  to  us  was  to  be  served.  '\  M  i% 
first  peas  and  green  corn  of  the  seas*  -^^son 
which  we  helped  to  gather  and  prep:  ^■aarc 
for  the  cooking;  the  apple  dumpliiMT-^igs, 
pumpkin  pie,  doughnuts  and  hot  issadj^/n- 

ger  bread,  in  the  preparation  of  wl lich 

we  had  some  share — even  thougl 3  it 

was  but  to  make  the  fire^— have  n^^ver 
tasted    since    as    they    did    when        we 


since    as 
smelled  them  in  the  old  kitchen 


^ad 


i 
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looked  forward  to  a  feast  with  appetites 
which  needed  no  sauce  but  opportunity. 

The  children  in  the  cottages  of  the 
I^^ew  York  Orphan  asylum  began  to 
enjoy  the  Thanksgfiving  dinner  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  from  which  time 
there  was  a  continuous  feast  of  savor, 
flavor,  or  both,  until  after  the  one 
o'clock  dinner  was  served. 

"Bob  compounded  some  hot  mixture 
in  a  jug  with  gin  and  lemons,  and 
stirred  it  round  and  round  and  put  it 
on  the  stove  to  simmer.  Master  Peter 
and  the  two  ubiquitous  young  Cratchits 
went  to  fetch  the  goose,  with  which 
they  soon  returned  in  high  procession. 
Mrs.  Cratchit  made  the  gravy  (ready 
before  hand  in  a  little  saucepan)  hiss- 
ing hot;  Master  Peter  mashed  the 
potatoes  with  incredible  vigor;  Miss 
Belinda  sweetened  up  the  apple  sauce; 
Martha  dusted  tlie  hot  plates,  the  two 
young  Cratchits  set  chairs  for  every- 
)ody,  not  forgetting  themselves,  and 
lounting  guard  upon  their  posts, 
•ammed  spoons  into  their  mouths,  lest 
ey  should  shriek  for  goose  before 
eir  turn  came  to  be  helped.     At  last 

;  dishes  were  set  on,  and  grace  was 

d." 

Fhere  never  was  such  a  goose.     Bob  said 

lidn't  believe  there  ever  was  such  a  goose 

cd.     Its  tenderness  and   flavor,  size  and 

pness,  were  themes  of  universal  admira- 

Eked  out  by  apple  sauce  and  mashed 

ocs,.  it   was   a   sufficient    dinner    for   the 

\  family.    Every  one  had  enough,  and  the 

est  Cratchits  in  particular  were  steeped 

c  and  onion  to  the  eyebrows.    But  now, 

ites  being  changed  by  Miss  Belinda,  Mrs. 

it  left  the  room  to  take  the  pudding  up 

'ng  it  in. 

'oo!    A  great  deal  of  steam.    The  pud- 

as  out  of  the  copper.     A  fmell  like  a 

•  day.     That  was  the  clotli.     A  smell 

eating  house  and  a  pastry  cook  next 

•ach  other,  with  a  laundress'  next  door 

That  was  the  pudding!"  ^ 


Bringer  of  Memories. 

Verily  childhood   is   the  period 
keen  tastes  and  appetites.     A  resta 
ant    dinner    served    from    a    cent 
kitchen  may  do  for  business  men  a 
busy  women,  but  the  early  home 
childhood      is      seriously      incomple 
.without  the  kindling  wood  and  coo 
stove,  the  singing  kettle  and  the  odo 
of  the  steam  cooker,  the  pantry  am 
the  cooky  jar.     If  the  movement  fron. 
congregate  to  cottage  system  has  for 
its  ideal  the  typical  home  why  not  make 
the  imitation  as  complete  in  every  re- 
spect as  possible.     To  leave  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  or  either  of  them  out 
of  the  cottage  home  is  to  attempt  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark left  out. 

But  besides  being  a  training  school 
of  the  first  order  and  an  important  cen- 
ter for  the  awakening  of  home  love 
and  attachments  the  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room  provide  opportunties  of  in- 
estimable value  for  inculcating  the 
three  factors  above  mentioned  as  form- 
ing the  spiritual  elements  of  a  good 
home, — love,  obedience  and  service. 
By  service  I  do  not  mean  simply 
labor,  but  rather  that  helpful  assistance 
and  cooperation  in  the  performance  of 
home  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
contributes  to  the  peace,  order,  and 
efficiency  of  the  household.  In  a  well 
ordered  home  each  child  has  some  ser- 
vice to  render  to  help  maintain  the 
unity,  harmony,  and  progress  of  the 
whole.  It  is  in  this  sympathetic 
cooperation  that  family  love  takes  root 
and  grows.  In  the  training  of  children 
everywhere  love  and  service  go  hand 
in  hand.  Where  mother  and  child  live 
in  such  mutual  independence  of  each 
other  that  neither  renders  service  to  the 
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other,  there  is  certain  to  be  wanting 
that  confiding  love  and  sympathy 
which  hallows  and  strengthens  the 
family  tie.  The  less  the  amount  of 
service  rendered  by  the  members  of  a 
family  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole 
circle,  the  looser  the  family  relation. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
larger  family  group  of  the  institution 
cottage.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room 
afford  innumerable  opportunities  for 
the  rendering  of  those  manifold  forms 
of  service  upon  which  the  tone  and  the 
quality  of  the  household  depend. 

INSTII.I.S  Obedience. 
As  a  training  school  for  the  virtue 
of  obedience,  our  third  spiritual  ele- 
ment of  the  home,  the  kitchen,  is  no 
less  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  in- 
stitution cottage.  Disobedience  here  is 
not  only  individual  moral  obliquity,  but 
it  affects  the  whole  family  group.  To 
let  the  fire  go  out  in  the  range,  to  serve 
the  cocoa  luke  warm,  to  neglect  the 
daoipers  and  boil  the  stew  dry,  to  burn 
the  roast  or  over-season  the  principal 
course  of  the  meal — all  in  the  face  of 
explicit  instructions  concerning  these 
points,  is  to  visit  upon  others  the  con- 
sequences of  one's  own  delinquencies, 
and,  naturally,  to  incur  their  displeas- 
ure. Nowhere  is  the  oneness  of  the 
family  interest  and  welfare  more  fully 
appreciated  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  household  than  when  gathered 
around  the  dining  room  table.  The 
exchange  of  confidences  and  the  heart 
to  heart, talks  which  the  cottage  mother 
holds  with  her  children  at  the  close  of 
the  evening  meal  endears  each  to  all, 
draws  closer  the  natural  ties  of  or- 
phaned brothers  or  sisters  who  have 
been  placed  in  such  a  foster  home,  and 
brings  upon  those  who  need  reproof 


and  correction  the  group  pressu 
influence  in  a  most  effective  man 

What  is  Taught. 

In  the  New  York  Orphan  A 
the  teacher  of  domestic  science 
her  lessons  in  cooking  to  the  cl 
of  each  cottage  in  their  c 
kitchen.  The  lesson  always  in 
the  preparation  and  serving  of  a 
lar  meal  of  the  cottage.  It  i 
begins  with  an  inspection  of  the  i 
eratpr  and  a  quiz  on  the  best  p 
use  to  be  made  of  the  left  over  p< 
of  previous  meals.  Having 
mined  this,  and  the  new  coui 
courses  necessary  to  complete  th 
meal,  the  lesson  proceeds,  and  th< 
is  prepared  and  served  under  ir 
tions.  The  manner  of  serving 
model  for  other  meals  served 
cottage.  At  least  two  meals  a 
in  each  cottage  are  prepared  by 
girls  who  are  members  of  the  cc 
class. 

The  boys  who  are  assig^< 
kitchen  work  take  an  active  intei 
learning  to  cook.  In  pantry  an< 
ing  room  service  they  are  as  c; 
as  the  girls.  The  prizes  for  the  l 
breakages,  made  up  of  fines  frc 
of  the  cottages,  for  the  last  tw< 
month  periods  were  won  by  a 
cottage.  The  children  of  this  oi 
age,  both  boys  and  girls,  rend< 
times  as  much  service  in  the  ever 
life  and  progress  of  the  instituti 
they  performed  under  the  old  c( 
gate  system,  and  are  corresponc 
happier,  freer,  and  more  progr< 

By  such  a  method  the  probk 
household  economics  is  squareb 
and  practically  worked  out  for  ea< 
son.  The  importance  of  this  tr; 
is    apparent    to    every    one    wh< 
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wor-ked  among  the  poor  in  our  great 
cities.  Thousands  of  families  descend 
into  poverty  and  disintegration  because 
the  wives  and  mothers  are  unable  to 
iiia.]<e  economic  use  of  the  left-overs 


from  the  daily  meals.  Skill. in  this 
direction  would  drive  many  of  the 
delicatessen  stores  out  of  business  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  charity. 


THE  CLASS  RECITATION. 
Purposes. 


I.        To  teach  how  to  study. 

It    is  a  prevailing  error  to  assume 
that  children    know    how    to  acquire 
knowledge  form  books,  or  how  to  study 
an  external  object  so  as  to  learn  what 
they  need  most  to  know   without  need- 
less   waste  of  time.     It  is  related  of 
Ag-atssiz  that  he  put  a  raw  student  of 
science  first  to  examining  some  object — 
a  fish  for  example —  to  report  what  he 
"ad    observed,  and  kept  him  at  it  until 
"^  had  discovered  something  important 
^^  know.     Probably  this  was  a  prelimi- 
^^ry  examination  of  the  student  him- 
^^^f>     which    was    expected    to    show 
^^h^ther  he  had  the  necessary  attain- 
'^^^^ts  and  power  to  l^ecome  a  scientist. 
'  ^  hi^  has  often  been  quoted  as  an  ideal 
'^^tiliod  of  teaching. 

It  is  not  that,  certainly,  except  for 

^•^^^ptional  students  of  mature  years 

^^*^o  have  acquired  power  of  initiative. 

^ut  it  is  important  that  the  pupil  in 

^"^^  elementary  school  be  taught  how  to 

*^arn ;  and  this  should  be  taught  in  the 

^^llege  as  well,  if  need  be.     This  is  a 

t^art  of  the  work  of  the  class  recitation, 

^ore  important  than  any  other. 

The  prevailing  error  of  elementary 
^nd  high  school  teachers  is  to  assign  a 
lesson  from  the  text-book — before  the 
present  one  has  been  considered  in  class 
^^which  it  is  assumed  that  the  pupils 
know  how  to  study,  and  then  wait  until 


the  next  recitation  period  to  test  their 
success  in  'mastering  it.  The  teacher 
is  quite  apt  to  be  satisfied  if  the  class 
answer  from  the  book.  This  makes 
study  a  mere  exercise  of  memory,  or 
too  largely  that.  When  memory  of 
form  only  is  required,  as  in  learning  to 
spell,  but  little  instruction  in  how  to 
study  these  forms  is  needed.  And  yet 
even  here  this  little  may  be  made  of 
great  service  to  the  pupil.  Every  word 
should  be  analyzed  into  its  letters  and 
the  relative  place  of  each  fixed  in  the 
visual  image  the  child  carries  in  his 
mind.  With  some  pupils  this  power 
to  visualize  accurately  is  greater  than 
with  others.  But  it  is  the  way  to  learn 
to  spell. 

When  they  learn  through  the  ear,  the 
circuit  to  the  fingers  is  too  long. 

More  will  be  said  in  detail  upon  the 
mastery  of  forms  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider ways  of  studying  the  different 
branches  later  in  this  series. 

In  most  branches  the  thought  is  the 
subject  of  study.  To  acquire  the 
thought  the  learner  must  interpret  cor- 
rectly the  symbols  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. This  interpretation  of  sym- 
bols is  the  chief  obstacle  in  learning 
anything.  To  the  child  it  is  a  much 
greater  obstacle  than  to  those  of  a 
larger  range  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
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every  one  sees  in  a  symbol  only  what  he 
knows  already,  or  has  the  power  to  cre- 
ate for  himself  by  the  assistance  of  that 
which  he  knows.  Every  new  idea 
gained  by  the  child  is  the  child's  own 
creation.  How  else  does  he  obtain  it? 
It  certainly  does  not  come  to  him  from 
without,  except  in  a  figurative  sense  of 
the  word.  New  thoughts  and  ideas 
arise  in  his  mind  in  response  to  the  act- 
ivity of  those  he  already  possesses,  and 
to  the  stimulus  of  his  environment. 
This  rising  into  consciousness  of  new 
ideas  is  their  creation.  His  environ- 
ment is  merely  signs,  or  symbols  which 
have  no  meaning  to  him  except  as  he 
creates  a  meaning  for  them.  He  may 
create  a  false  meaning,  as  we  all  know 
from  our  own  experience.  We  teach 
him  how  to  study  in  order  that  these 
meanings  of  his  may  be  as  nearly  that 
which  the  "mind 'common  to  all  men" 
calls  the  truth  in  the  case,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  child  to  understand.  We 
need  always  to  remember  that  it  is  this 
"mind  common  to  all  individual  men" 
that  sets  the  standard  of  truth  for  each 
individual. 

All  this  is  merely  axiomatic  to  any 
one  who  reflects — as  evident  as  any 
proposition  in  Euclid — and  yet  how 
indifferent  we  are  to  the  child's  meth- 
ods of  study  from  which  new  ideas  are 
to  rise  in  his  mind.  These  ideas  are 
not  only  inexcusably  imperfect,  but 
often  absolutely  false,  and  we  go  on  for 
weeks  and  months  without  discovering 
it.  (This  journal  has  set  forth  many 
times  the  prevalence  of  this  neglect, 
which  seems  to  have  resulted  more  in 
giving  offence  than  in  stimulating  re- 
form among  those  whose  errors  were 
set  forth  as  illustrations  of  wrong  prac- 
tice.     It  is   our  practice   to  take  our 


illustrations  of  good  and  of  bad  teach- 
ing from  real  life,  but  without  naming 
the    place    or    the    person.     They  are  ^ 

probably  so  true  to  life  that  the  reader  ^ 

recognizes  them  when  his  own  teach-  

ing  is  described.  Perhaps  the  prayer  --^ 
of  Burns  would  not  be  altogether  futile  ^ 
if  uttered  with  a  sincere  desire  for  more  ^« 
light: 

"Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 

It  wad  from  many  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion:) 

The  essential  and  commanding  worloj^-^r 
of  the  school  is  to  train  the  young  tcz:>z^  t 
think.  They  can  only  utter  theiBri:^aei 
thoughts  in  symobls,  hence  the  need  9^^^  < 
the  knowledge  of  forms.  But  th^MrIz:i 
teachers  should  never  lose  sight  df  thmM^z±\ 
fact  that  all  school  forms  are  symbol:  J" <z>o 
of  thought,  whether  they  be  words  o'<z:>  < 
the  constructions  in  the  manual  trainings  .r:*-  £r 
shop,  or  the  products  of  the  school  gar:r  -^"ja 
den,  or  the  objects  of  nature  in  generaFjs-^-s 
and  that  they  are  never  taught  unless5^>Jei 
the  meaning  they  embody  has  been  r^ir  n 
created  by  the  mind  that  uses  them.  «  i. 

The  most  perfect  symboh  of  humaj^  mrmiB. 
thought  is  the  word.  The  school  wS  ^^^^^vii 
always  give  most  of  its  energy  to  inte^^ii^'ter 
preting  and  expressing  thought  enr:«-^aem 
bodied  in  language.  Its  cultivation  ^  -«i  oi 
feeling,  moral  conduct,  and  mechahic:::^  i  ical 
skill  will  always  be  a  purpose  incidents^ -«~aital 
to  this.  The  time  and  energy  whi^i  ^nich 
need  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  th^  M'-nese 
ends  are  small,  when  the  teacher  hrdT  has 
learned  how  to  make  the  study  ^^^of 
thought    embodied    in    language  an 

effective  means  of  stimulating  conduJKi^P'  uct. 
That  school  is  best  which  in  the  b^^iJbest 
spirit  persistently  and  wisely  tra^-^sains 
children  to  think  straight.     Flabby,  *  in- 

accurate thinking  is  productive  of  fl:  -^^ab- 
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Drals  as  well  as  of  loose-jointed, 
tain  knowledge.  The  subjects  of 
in  our  schools  are  those  that  the 
en  ought  to  learn.  All  the  pres- 
jrnient  about  other  things  that 
lildren  should  learn  in  school  is 
ig  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong 
The  all  important  thing  is  not, 

shall  the  child  learn?  but.  Who 
teacher  ? 

teaching  a  child  to  study  the  first 
for  him  to  fix  in  mind  is  the  prob- 
le   must   solve:   every   lesson   in 

subject  has  its  problem.     Unless 
lacher  sees  this  clearly  he  cannot 

successfully.  The  process  by 
I  he  himself  has  discovered  the 
on  of  the  problem  will  help  him  to 
le  child  on  the  track, 
is  not  our  intention  to  go  much 
ietail  in  this  number  in  showing 
each   recitation  period   in  every 

can  be  made  a  training  in  the 
ing  process.     That  will  be  done 

fully  when  the  teaching  of  the 
ent  branches  is  taken  ..up.  There 
irtain  conditions  that  must  be  sup- 
however,  before  any  progress  can 
ade.  One  of  these  is  that  every 
tion  must  deal  with  ideas  closely 
d  to  what  the  child  already  knows, 
he  language  of  teacher  and  book 
be  well  understood.  When  pupils 
>t  know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they 
earn  what  these  words  are  used 
press, 
ustrate : 

e  class  has  problems  in  Arithmetic 
gebra  assigned  for  the  next  lesson. 
bey  cannot  read  the  problems  well 
fh  to  determine  what  things  are 

in  the  problem  and  what  is  to 
jcovered.     Or  in  a  class  in  Econ- 


omics in  a  high  school  where  a  text  is 
used  that  deals  with  ideas  and  words 
which  are  strange  to  the  children: 
left  to  themselves  all  the  most  obedient 
of  them  can  do  is  to  commit  the  text  to 
memory  and  hope  to  discover  its  mean- 
ing in  the  recitation.  Now,  that  reci- 
tation and  others  if  need  be  must  be  de- 
voted to  leading  the  pupils  to  discover 
the  ideas  involved  and  the  use  of  the 
words  employed.  When  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  known  the  learner  is 
to  begin  the  study  of  its  solution.  If 
it  is  within  the  easy  range  of  his  expe- 
rience he  will  probably  bring  in  a  proper 
solution*  on  the  succeeding  day.  If 
this  has  been  the  method  of  procedure 
from  the  beginning  of  the  school  life 
of  the  child,  the  higher  his  grade  in 
school  the  greater  power  to  think  he 
will  have.  But  many  teachers  are  now 
complaining  that  the  "students  in  the 
third  year  of  the  high  school  do  not 
show  any  greater  power  to  think  than 
do  those  in  the  first  year.  Indeed,  I  vis- 
ited a  high  school  class  recently  in 
Ancient  History  made  up  of  membeirs 
of  first,  second,  and  third  year  grades. 
This  was  exceptional,  of  course,  but 
there  was  no  marked  evidence  of 
greater  difference  of  power  in  the  class 
than  appeared  among  the  members  of 
the  same  grade  in  other  classes.  The 
teacher  in  the  third  year  feels  that  she 
has  a  right  to  assume  that  her  third 
year  class  can  do  what  the  first  or  s^- 
ond  cannot  do  and  is  in  agony  because 
they  cannot,  fearing  for  her  reputation 
if  they  do  not  pass  in  their  third  year 
subjects.  She  seems  to  be  halting  be- 
tween continuing  her  attempt  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  understand  the  studies  in 
their  grade,  and  dropping  down  to  the 
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memorizing  of  words,  which  is  a  less 
difficult  undertaking. 

One  cause  of  this  inability  of  young 
people  to  learn  to  think  in  school  is  the 
small  amount  of  time  and  energy  de- 
voted to  one  subject.  It  takes  a  long 
time  for  a  student  to  adjust  his  think- 
ing to  a  new  subject.  It  is  a  field  of 
new  ideas  and  new  symbols  of  thought. 

The  writer  remembers  when  the 
silly  notion  of  birds-eye-views  of 
the  natural  sciences  became  the  vogue 
and  the  schools  were  filled  with  thir- 
teen-weeks  text-books  on  chemistry, 
physics,  and  the  like.  Such  views  are 
often  very  valuable  to  the  mature  mind 
which  has  already  learned  to  see  and  to 
think,  but  to  the  novice  they  are  little 
more  than  "words,  words."  The  wri- 
ter calls  to  mind  a  society  woman  of 
great  ambitions  who  had  many  irons  in 
the  fire,  who  called  upon  a  gray  haired 
philosopher  to  learn  what  he  knew  of 


philosophy.    She  had  "fifteen  minutes 
possibly  half  an  hour,  which  she  ha^ 
snatched  from     a  busy     life     to  lean: 
something  of  philosophy."    A  philos 
pher  could  learn  another  philosopher 
view  of  the  world  by  a  conversation 
half  an  hour,  perhaps,  but  children  a. 
not  philosophers,  nor  scientists,  nor  h-J 
torians.    What  they  do  in  learning 
think  should  be  done  thoroughly;     1: 
which  is  meant  that  they  should  acqu.  i 
enough  id^as,  and    so  organize     tlx^ 
that  they  can  see  them  as  a  connect  * 
whole.     It  will  be  at  best  only  a  sk^l 
ton,  as  an  expert  sees  the  matter,  btitz 
will  be  an     articulated     skeleton — c^ 
whole  of  thought.     The  young  chil^z 
thought- wholes  contain  very  few  ide:^ 
But  the  school  must  begin  with  th^ 
and  devote  its  energies  to     increasia 
their     content     and     enlargfing     tlm< 
range. 


THE  GRAMMAR  DOCTORS  DISAGREE. 


[Prin.  Orville  T.  Bright,  of  the  Do- 
little  School  in  Chicago,  and  Prof. 
Chestine  Gowdy,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  in  Normal,  111.,  have  each  pub- 
lished a  prescription  for  the  healing  of 
the  desperate  sickness  of  the  grammar 
teaching  in  our  elementary  schools. 
They  are  both  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  School  News  of  November  and  De- 
cember. The  Western  Teacher  has  re- 
published them  in  the  December  num- 
ber, and  it  may  be  that  some  of  our 
readers  may  not  have  seen  them  in 
either  of  these  excellent  periodicals. 
They  ought  to  have  as  wide  a  circula- 
tion as  possible.  The  views  of  these 
two  doctors  represent  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  grammar     teaching     at  the 


present  time.  Mr.  Bright,  who  is,  "^^e 
believe,  the  author  of  a  gframnn^O 
writes  as  follows :] 

ENGUSH  GRAMMAR. 

"The  demands  of  modem  educSL*^^^" 
have  crowded  the  courses  of  studs^i^  ^" 
the  elementary  schools  pretty  full  ^' 
ready.  The  new  agriculture  is  kn^^^^" 
ing  for  admission  and  will  come  in  ^3i>^" 
ply  because  it  should  come.  In  vicw?^'  ^^ 
all  the  richness  possible  in  the  sut^^J^^ 
matter  now  before  these  school  ^^»  *^ 
would  seem  that  the  hair-splits  "^'"P 
nonsense  which  experts  in  En^^/^" 
grammar  are  still  writing  of  and  ir»-  ^'^*" 
ing  upon  might  give  way.  When  ^^  ^^ 
told  that  in  the  sentence  "Applet      ^^^ 
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*are''  is  the  copula  and  "ripe"  is 
ribute,  I  think  I  can  understand 
immar,  and  so  can  the  children, 
me  is  true  in  the  sentence  **God 
'  with  the  noun  attribute,  and  the 
n  can  understand  that.  But, 
:he  grammar  fiends  say  that  in 
tences  "Birds  fly''  and  ''God  is," 
idicates  "fly"  and  "is"  are  com- 
of,  or  are  some  kind  of  a  com- 
mixture of,  copula  and  at- 
,  I  don't  understand  it,  can't 
tand  it,  and  feel  morally  cer- 
lat  it  is  fol-de-rol.  It  is  un- 
)le.  Teaching  children  that  ev- 
edicate  must  consist  of  "copula 
Eribute"  and  getting  the  inno- 
o  say  that  it  does  is  worse  than 
rol.  I  recall  that  an  old  lady 
tice  taught  in  an  Illinois  normal 
.tried  to  prove  her  assertion  by 
that  "Horses  eat"  is  equivalent 
Drses  are  eating,"  which  -is  non- 
)r  worse.  It  is  not  true, 
used  to  be  quite  sufficient  in  giv- 
e  syntax  of  a  noun  in  a  certain 
iction  to  say  that  it  was  the  ob- 
a  transitive  verb,  or  of  a  prepo- 
Now  I  see  a  half  dozen  or  more 
of  objects,  the  different  ways  in 
the  verbs  act  or  express  action 
ling  basis  for  the  classes, 
the  name  of  heaven  and  of  child- 
protest  against  this  sort  of  non- 
If  the  things  taught  were  true, 
3f  it?  In  any  case  the  study  of 
h  has  no  need  of  what  the  chil- 
:annot  comprehend.  This  study 
glish  grammar  may  be  interest- 
effeshing,  invigorating,  enrich- 
[t  may  be  dust  and  ashes." 


s  Gowdy,  who  is  also,  the  au- 
F  a  grammar,  replies  as  follows : 


ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

''In  the  November  number  I  noticed 
a  signed  editorial  entitled  English 
Grammar.  The  author  of  the  article 
says  that  he  is  unable  to  comprehend 
the  statement  that  every  sentence  con- 
tains three  elements,  a  subject,  a  cop- 
ula, and  a  predicate  attribute,  the  last 
two  elements  sometimes  being  a  single 
word.  He  will  not,  I  think,  find  the 
following  series  of  statements  difficult 
to  understand : 

"Every  organization  of  people  for 
business  purposes  requires  that  three 
kinds  of  work  shall  be  done.  The 
meetings  must  be  presided  over,  the 
records  must  be  kept  and  the  money 
must  be  cared  for.  The  officers  who 
perform  these  three  functions  are 
called,  respectively,  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer.  Sometimes  the 
same  person  does  x  the  two  kinds  of 
work  mentioned  last.  He  is  then  both 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

"Does  this  second  series  of  state- 
ments seem  any  more  illogical  or  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  than  the  first  ? 

Every  declarative  sentence  must  do 
three  things.  It  must  represent  a  sub- 
ject of  thought,  it  must  represent  an  at- 
tribute of  the  subject  of  thought,  and  it 
must  assert  the  relation  between  the  two. 
The  parts  of  the  sentence  that  perform 
these  three  functions  are  called,  re- 
spectively, the  subject,  the  predicate  at- 
tribute and  the  copula.  Sometimes  one 
word  both  represents  the  attribute  and 
asserts.  It  is  then  both  copula  and 
predicate  attribute. 

"Each  of  the  following  sentences 
mentioned  in  the  article.  Horses  are 
eating,  and  Horses  eat,  represents  a 
subject  of  thought,  horses ;  an  attribute, 
the  act  of  eating ;  and  asserts  a  relation 
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between  the  two.  In  the  second  sen- 
tence, the  word  eats  both. represents  the 
attribute  and  asserts.  It  is  in  the  power 
to  assert  that  these  sentences  differ 
from  the  expression,  horses  eating, 
which  merely  assumes  the  relation  be- 
tween the  attribute  and  the  subject  of 
thought.  But  to  say  that  each  of  the 
two  sentences  under  consideration  per- 
form these  three  functions  is  not  to  say 
that  they  have  the  same  meaning.  They 
have  not.  The  subject  of  thought  in 
one  case  is  certain  horses,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  all  horses;  and  the  relation 
is  asserted  in  one  case  as  present,  and 
in  the  other  as  customary. 

"The  writer  of  the  article  under 
discussion  says  that  it  used  to  be  suffi- 
cient in  giving  the  construction  of  a 
noun  to  say  that  the  noun  is  the  object 
of  a  transitive  verb.  This  is  still 
enough,  so  far  as  I  know,  although  we 
may  call  this  element  the  object  in  the 
sentence,  or  the  object  complement  if 
if  we  wish  to  refer  to  its  relation  to  the 
pffedicate  instead  of  the  verb.  But  in 
order  that  a  pupil  may  be  able  to  find 
the  objects  in  sentences,  he  must  have 
something  in  the  way  of  guide,  some 
definition  or  series  of  partial  definitions 
to  help  him.  The  words  of  our  critic 
imply  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  ob- 
ject of  a  verb,  and  that,  therefore,  some 
simple  description  should  serve  for  all 
objects.  Many  .  attempts  at  such  a 
statement  have  been  offered,  the  most 
commonly  quoted  ones  being  these: 
The  object  represents  that  which  is 
acted  upon,  and  The  object  represents 
that  which  receives  the  act  expressed  in 
the  predicate.  Our  critic  is  sorry  for 
pupils  whose  teacher  acknowledges  that 
objects  differ.  I  reserve  the  greater 
share  of  my  sympathy  for  those  pupils 


who  are  cajled  upon  to  discover,  by  .the 
help  of  one  of  these  statements,  that 
each  of  the  following  sentences  contains 
an  object : 

"John  broke  a  window. 

"John  made  a  cart. 

"John  passed  the  house. 

"John  had  a  ball. 

"John  owed  a  dollar. 

"John  needed  a  pencil. 

"What  respect  for  the  intelligent  in- 
tegrity of  our  pupils  do  we  show  when 
we  expect  them  to  repeat  after  us  (for 
they  do  not  discover  all  of  these  things 
for  themselves)  that  the  window  that 
John  broke  received  the  act  of  break- 
ing; the  cart  that  he  made  received  the 
act  of    making;   the    house    that    he 
passed  received  the  act  of  passing ;  th< 
ball  that  he  possessed  received  the  act  o: 
possessing;    the  dollar  that  he  ow< 
received  the  act  of  owing;    and  th 
pencil  that  he  needed  received  the  ac10^ 
of  needing? 

"Any  person  who  will  offer  a  sim — 
pie  definition  of  object  that  will  includ^^ 
all  the  objects  in  the  sentences  giv< 
and  at  the  same  time  exclude  the  itali 
cized  words  in  the  sentences,  John  wen 
home,     John     went     Monday,     Johr 
weighs  one  hundred  pounds  and  Johi 
l>ecame  a  good  student,  will  win  th 
gratitude. of  all  teachers  of  grammaia^ 

"There  are  two  classes  of  teacher 
Those  who  do  not  see  or  who  ignoi 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  subjecl 
they  are  teaching,  and  those  who  r 
ognize  these  difficulties  and  sympathe 
ically  try  to  help  their  pupils  to  me 
them.  Every  teacher  must  decide 
which  class  he  will  belong,  and  the  cS  ^^ 
cision  is  one  of  the  most  important  ^cztzs 
in  his  career  as  a  teacher.*' 
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COMMENT. 

TT^he  radical  difference  in  the  matter 
of  tliese  two  contributions  would  seen\ 
to  l>e,  at  bottom,  a  difference  in  defini- 
tiox^  of  English  grammar. 

TThe  first  writer  says  that  the  chil- 
dren can  understand  that  "are"  is  the 
coi>-wla  and  "ripe"  is  the  attribute  in 
th^  sentence  "Apples  are  ripe."  Miss. 
Go^wrdy  would  probably  ask,  "What  do 
th^;y  understand?"  He  says  they  un- 
<J^i"stand  that  "love"  is  a  "noun  attri- 
t>ut:^"  in  "God  is  love."  What  do  they 
i^rxeJerstand?  That  is,  What  is  the 
rn^sning  which  lies  behind  or  beneath 
th^se  words  "copula,"  "attribute"  and 
*  * »^  CDun  attribute. "  If  they  know  the 
^"*^^^snings.  of  these  words,  that  is,  if 
^*^^  J  know  the  ideas  in  the  thought  that 

^^^^56  words  signify,  it  is  certainly  not 
f  c=>I-de-roI"  to  teach  them  that  an  at- 

^^*t)iitive  verb, — "fly"   for    instance — 

'"^^^y  perform  the  double     function  of 

^*^^T^uIa  and  attribute. 


By  the  way,  what  does  Mr.  Bright 
mean  when  he  says  that  "love"  in  the 
sentence,  "God  is  love,"  is  a  noun  attri- 
bute. Has  he  not  admitted  that  this 
word,  love,  has  both  an  adjective  and  a 
noun  signification  ? 

But  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut  is  in  the 
question  "If  this  is  true  what  of  it?" 
Most  certainly  nothing  of  it  to  the  per- 
son who  asks  this  question  in  sober 
earnest.  He  does  not  see  what  is  the 
disciplinary  value  of  teaching  English 
grammar.  If  it  has  no  disciplinary  value 
it  has  no  educative  value  whatever.  The 
technical  grammars  might  better  all  be 
burned  than  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
pupils  by  teaching  them  the  fol-de-rol 
of  calling  words,  "copula,"  or  "predi- 
cate," and  the  rest — ^when  there  is  no 
meaning  behind  it  all.  It  is  nqt  the 
purpose  of  technical  grammar  to  teach 
the  correct  use  of  the  English  language 
That  is  taught  by  imitation  and  rule  of 
thumb,  and  confirmed  by  much  practice. 


.THE  POTENTIAL  AND  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOODS. 


— College. 
-Iowa. 


I  --Editor  School  and  Home  Bdueation: — Know 
,^^^^  that  you  have  published  a  grammar,  I 
^      ^^ite  you  desiring  to  know  how  you  treat  the 

^^^^junctive  mode. 

^^^  ^ost  of  the  late  grammars  drop  the  potential 

2^^^^3de,  saying  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 

^"^^^^  snfBclent,  but  they  fail  to  give  definite 

^^-^tements  concerning  the  use  of  the  potential 

.^^^rns,  BO  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  whether 

^^^ey  are  used  in  the  indicative  or  in  the  sub- 

^  "^^^^nctlve.    I  have  difficulty  at  times  deciding 

^^^^me  questions  that  arise. 

Very  truly  yours, 


This  correspondent  expresses  a  need 
^elt  by  many.  It  is  a  question  of  classifi- 
cation of  moods  in  grammar,  of  no 
^eat  practical  value    but    interesting 


from  the  academic  point  of  view.  Mood 
is  a  form  of  the  verb  to  express  a  modi- 
fication of  the  assertion  in  the  thought. 
The  assertion  may  be  direct,  positive; 
as,  "The  snow  is  falling."  This  is 
called  the  indicative.  In  this  the  asser- 
tion is  unmodified.  I  can  express  modi- 
fication of  this  assertion  in  different 
ways. 

My  thought  may  be  that  the  snow  is 
probably  falling  in  Wisconsin.  Here 
probably  shows  uncertainty  in  the  asser- 
tion. A  slightly  different  modification 
of  the  assertion  would  call  for  the  sen- 
tence. "The  snow  is  falling,  perhaps, 
or  may-be,  or  possibly,  or  certainly,  or 
without  doubt/'  etc.    These  modifying 
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words  are  all  mood-modifiers  since 
they  show  modification  of  a  di- 
rect, declarative  assertion.  A  verb- 
phrase  may  be  used  to  show  a  similar 
modification  of  the  assertion,  as  "The 
snow  may  be  falling  in  Wisconsin." 
This  may  mean  probably  or  possibly,  or 
perhaps.  There  is  doubt  in  the  mind 
whether  the  attribute  falling,  can  be 
positively  affirmed  of  the  snow,  and 
this  doubt  must  be  expressed  in  the  sen- 
tence. 

But  when  I  say  to  a  pupil.  "You  may 
go  to  the  library  if  you  wish,"  the 
assertioYi,  may  go,  is  indicative — with- 
out modification.  The  word  may,  there- 
fore, may  perform  two  distinct  offices, 
one  of  mood,  and  one  of  direct  asser- 
tion. • 

If  we  name  all  of  these  uses  of  the 
verb,  other  than  the  direct  declarative, 
as  ''Subjunctive  Mood'*  then  the  "Po- 
tentiar*  must  be  omitted.  But  if  we 
name  them  all  "Potential"  then  the 
"Subjunctive"  may  be  omitted. 

The  only  "definite  statement"  that 
can  be  made  seems  to  me  to  be,  that 
the  thought  expressed  in  the  sentence 
must  determine  whether  the  "potential 
signs"  mean  indicative  or  subjunctive. 
There  is  no  rule-of-thumb  that  will  fit 
every  case. 

There  is  one  form  of  thought  that 
these  remarks  do  hot  include,  as,  "If  I 
%vcrc  you  I  would  not  do  it,"  or,  ''Were 
I  you  I  would  not  do  it."  Would  not  do 
is  evidently  indicative,  judging  from 
what  has  been  said,  but  were  seems  to 
belong  to  a  different  category.  There  is 
no  direct  assertion  that  /  am  you,  nor 
will  any  modification  of  the  direct  as- 
sertion seem  to  fit  the  case. 


It  is  an  hypothesis,  a  "suppos 
which  calls  for  a  peculiar  use  < 
verb  to  indicate  it.  This  was  the 
mal  subjunctive  mood  and  will  ei 
main  the  same.  The  proper  us< 
shows  one's  language  culture 
truly  than  does  any  other  singl 
If  we  bring  the  "potential  form 
into  the  subjunctive  mood  we  wi 
need  to  account  for  this  peculia 
junctive  form  because  the  thou 
peculiar.  A  close  classification 
put  this  form  in  a  mood  by  itse! 
too,  the  imperative  thought  co 
the  assertion  into  a  command,  n 
a  peculiar  connection  between  th 
ject  and  the  attribute. 

This  entire  disaission  conceri 
copula  or  connecting  element  be 
subject  and  attribute  in  the  thouj 
might  be  well  to  expunge  the 
mood  and  speak  of  the  indicativ 
ula,  the  subjunctive  copula,  the 
tial  copula,  and  the  imperative  c 
if  one  really  wishes  to  think  strai 
this  matter,  and  to  avoid  error 
have  long  been  associated  wit! 
word  mood. 

The  prevailing  opinion  today  2 
learners  of  grammar  is  that  moo 
modification  of  the  action  predi 
and  pot  a  modification  of  the  ass 
by  which  the  subject  and  its  att 
form  a  judgment.  They  think  of 
as  the  manner  of  the  action  so 
they  think  of  it  at  all.  The  whole 
is  too  vague  to  interest  them.  Wh 
school  masters  declare  such  rel 
as  these  are  unthinkable,  what  w 
that  students  never  learn  to  think 
them  ? 
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THE  BAT  A  VI A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Supt  W.  H.  Holmes  of  Westerly,  R. 
I.,  ^ho  spent  May  26  and  2y  visiting 
th^  Batavia  schools,  has  made  an  elab- 
orstte  .report  on  the  Batavia  scjiool  sys- 
tenn,  recommending  its  introduction  in 
th^  schools  of  Westerly.^  In  his  report 
ocr<3nrs  the  following  passages: 

*"  *The  system  gives  the  pupil  courage 

o.ii.d  power.     The  child  who  has  been 

ta.iJight  to  do  a  thing  and  can  do  a  thing, 

It£l^  to  that  thing,  and  the  fact  that  he 

cra^x^  do  well  what  his  companions  are 

doing,  is  a  great  incentive  and  gives 

Viim  added    power    in    mastering  new 

t:l^ings..   Thus  it  is  with  the  children  in 

t:he  Batavia  schools.    There  are  no  dull 

^rid  backward  children  in  the  Batavia 

schools.    There  is  no  recognition  of  the 

^a-w  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Every 

<^hil<i  is  considered  fit  to  survive,  and 

's  fitted  to  survive.    I  believe  that  Bata- 

^>3.  is  the  only    place   in   the    United 

States  where  nearly  every  child  in  the 

^^itirnunity  is  obtaining  his  rightful  in- 

■^eritance,    a    good    sound  elementary 

education. 

**What  is  still  better,  this  increase  in 
^^^  Viigh  school  membership  is  largfely 
'^^de  up  of  boys.  The  Batavia  system 
^^  Solving  the  much  discussed  problem 
^^  how  to  keep  our  boys  in  our  high 
^hools.  It  looks  after  the  high  school 
^y,  and  keeps  him  in  school  by  gfiving 
"^n-|  power  over  his  work. 

**We  do  not  meet  the  dull-eyed  dis- 
^^^»*aged  pupils.  Every  pupil  knows 
"^  Avill  be  g^ven  a  chance  to  do  his  best, 
^nerefore  he  does  his  best  willingly 
^^4  cheerfully. 

**The  moral  effect  of  the  system  is 


wonderful.     There  is  no  nagging 
scolding  in  the  schools.     Both  teach« 
and  pupils  seem,  and  are,  happy.    Th 
spirit  of  work  required  in  all  the  thirt 
rooms  that  I  visited,  and  better  almos 
than  the  spirit  of  work,  but  the  direct 
result  of  it,  was  the  cheerful  obedience 
to  authority  which  rendered  the  stern 
discipline  of  the  ordinary  school-room 
unnecessary.     There   was  no  keeping 
after  school  for  work  or  discipline.    At 
the  close  of  the  day's  session  the  child- 
ren in  the  schools  went  home  free  from 
worry  and  nervous  strain.     The  work 
in  the  elementary  schools  was  done  in 
the   school-room.     When   school   was 
done  the  children  were  free. 

"The  Batavia  system  preserves  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  emulation 
which  are  the  elements  of  good  in  the 
present  graded  school  system ;  further- 
more it  gives  what  the  present  system 
does  not  give;  it  gives  each  normal 
child  the  power  to  participate  in  the 
class  exercises  on  equal  terms  with  all 
the  other  children. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  the  schools 
of  Batavia  are  suggestive  to  the  visitor 
who  is  hospitable  to  new  ideas.  But 
this  writer  attributes  too  much  to  the 
system.  It  is  the  man  at  the  head  and 
his  lieutenants,  not  the  system,  that 
make  the  school  good  or  bad.  The 
mechanism  of  every  school  should  l)e 
the  creation  of  the  spirit  within,  not  of 
some  other  agency  without.  Lacking 
the  spirit  of  the  Batavia  school  this 
particular  mechanism  would  prove  as 
sorry  a  failure  wherever  introduced  as 
any  other. — Ed.] 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


RY  DR.   E.  q.   HEWETT. 


Washinsrton's  Birthday, 

Welcome,  thou  festal  morn! 
Never  be  passed  in  scorn 

Thy  rising  sun. 
Thou  day  forever  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light, 
That  gave  the  world  the  sight 

Of  Washington. 

Unshaken  'mid  the  storm, 
Behold  that  noble  form — 

That  peerless  one — 
With  his  protecting  hand, 
Like  Freedom's  angel,  stand. 
The  guardian  of  our  land, 

Our  Washington. 

Traced  there  in  lines  of  light. 
Where  all  pure  rays  unite, 

Obscured  by  none; 
Brightest  on  history's  page, 
Of  any  clime  or  age. 
As  chieftain,  man,  and  sage, 

Stands  Washington. 

Name  at  which  tyrants  pale. 
And  their  proud  legions  quail. 

Their  boasting  done; 
While  Freedom  lifts  her  head, 
No  longer  filled  with  dread, 
Her  sons  to  victory  led 

By  Washington. 

Now  the  true  patriot  see, 
The  foremost  of  the  free. 

The  victory  won. 
In  Freedom's  presence  bow, 
While  sweetly  smiling  now 
She  wreaths  the  spotless  brow 

Of  Washington. 

Then  with  each  coming  year. 
Whenever  shall  appear 

That  natal  sun. 
Will  we  attest  the  worth 
Of  one  true  man  on  earth 
And  celebrate  the  birth 

Of  Washington. 

— George  Howland. 

As  the  birthday  of  Washington  falls 
Dn  the  22d  of  this  month,  the  above 
verses  are  appropriate    to  the    season. 


There  is  another  reason  why  they^^^ 
should  have  an  especial  interest  for  the^  ^^ 
school  people.  Their  author,  George -^^ 
Howland,  was,  for  many  years,  a  teacheir  ^^  ^ 
in  the  high  school  of  Chicago.  After ':»-<^ 
wards,  he  was  for  many  years  super-^r^^ie 
intendent  of  schools  in  that  city.  Mk-  ^'^\ 
Howland  was  quite  a  graceful  writ^^  :^  x\ 
of  verse ;  and  several  of  his  poems  aw . 
worth  knowing. 


What  I  Saw  and  Heard. 

As  I  have  been  shut  in  the  house  f  "3 
the  last  six  weeks  by  illness,  I  have  * 
recent  observations  of  school  work 
describe  here.     So,  I  have  thought  - 
might  be  worth  while  to  point  out  sor-  ^ 
of  the  striking  differences  between  ^ 
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z  to 

n  it 
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schools  as  I  see  them  to-day  and  r  ^  the 
schools  as  I  saw  them  fifty  or  si=r  Jxty 
years  ago.  Some,  perhaps  all,  of  thj^nese 
points  I  have  mentioned  incident^^  ally 
before. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  r»-  rela- 
tions between  teachers  and  pupils  are 
far  more  kindly  and  sympathetic  t  ^han 
they  were  in  the  old  days.    To  be         ■'>ure 
there   were   friendships   then  betvw— ^een 
individual  pupils  an^  individual  te;^^ch- 
ers,  some  of  which  in  my  own  ca^^se,  I 
remember  with  great  pleasure.    BuC=:=  the 
general  attitude  of  teachers  and  pa— :api's 
towards  each  other  was  rather  th^  t  of 
antagonism.    They  formed  two  hc^ stile 
camps.   And  if  the  pupils,  by  comt^ina- 
tion    and    cunning,    could    thwart     the 
teacher,  it  seemed  to    be  a  matter     for 
general    rejoicing.      And    the  teacher 
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en,  seemed  to  regard  his  pupils 
t  of  young  rascals  whom  it  was 
ef  business  to  curb  and  subdue. 
nd.  The  schools  are  not  as  bois- 
md  noisy  as  they  used  to  be.  I 
find  a  really  noisy  school.  And 
lissals  and  recess,  I  often  wonder 
ibsence  of  the  excessive  shouting 
Jeness  which  used  to  attend  these 
•ns.  I  sometimes  ask  myself 
ir  boys  and  girls  nowadays  are 
ifferent  kind  from  those  of  my 
>d.  But  I  see  enough  yet  of  fun 
>ise  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
iffer  in  degree  rather  in  kind, — 
ley  are  under  better  self-control, 
ashions    have    changed    among 

d.    But,  perhaps,  the  most  strik- 
ange  of  all  is  in  the  matter  of 
ments.     How    distinctly    before 
id  is  the  image  of  the  old  school- 
as  he  marched  about  the  room 
is  long  ferule  under  his  arm !  And 
not  carry  it  there  for  show.     It 
ell,  almost  in  promiscuous  blows, 
he  person  of  the  shrinking  pupil, 
unfrequently  on  the  head.     And 
aside  from  the  more  formal  pun- 
>  which  almost  every  session  wit- 
.    And  then  many  of  these  mflic- 
vere  savage  and  really  brutal,  as 
r  from  my  own  knowledge.    The 
teachers   were   usually  a  little 
►ugh  and  cruel,  but  their  switch 
worthy  counterpart  of  the  mas- 
irule. 

rth.  But  one  of  the  most  strik- 
id  gratifying,  of  the  changes  is 
I  the  care  that  many  pupils  now 
for  the  good  appearance  of  the 
-rooms  and  the  school  grounds, 
picture  on  the  school-room  walls 
have  been  a  rare  sight  in  the  old 


time.  I  remember  that  the  boys  in  our 
old  district  school-house,— large  boys, 
young  men, — were  in  the  habit  of 
jumping  from  the  teacher's  platform 
and  marking  with  charcoal  on  the  up- 
per ceiling,  the  limit  of  their  leap.  In 
this  and  similar  ways,  our  school-room 
walls  are  embelished,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  think  there  was  anything 
wrong  about  it. 

And  if  a  pupil  had  done  anything  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  school- 
yard, his  companions  would  have 
thought  him  crazy.  That  things  have 
changed,  let  the  thousands  of  neat 
school-yards,  with  their  flower-beds, — 
the  care  and  pride  of  the  pupils, — bear 
witness  to-day. 

Fifth,  Changes  in  the  work  inside 
the  school-room  have  been  almost  as 
marked.  Reference  books,  or  almost 
any  kind  of  apparatus,  were  then  nearly 
unknown.  Text-books  were  very  cmde 
and  poorly  made  and  illustrated.  As 
for  ihethods  in  the  teaching,  each 
teacher  invented  his  own,  without  any 
special  attention  to  child-study  or  the 
laws  of  pedagogy.  It  is  but  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  some  of  those  methods 
were  good,  and  some  of  the  work  done 
might  well  challenge  the  best  work  of 
to-day.  One  almost  universal  method 
of  teaching  was  to  use  a  set  of  ques- 
tions printed  in  the  text-book,  which 
the  teacher  asked  in  regular  order  at 
the  recitation  hour,  and  which  the  pu- 
pils were  expected  to  answer  in  the 
words  of  the  book.  The  more  com- 
pletely and  exactly  the  pupil  could  do 
this,  the  better  his  standing.  Usually, 
however,  we  sought  out  the  fewest 
words  that  would  answer  the  question, 
often  enclosed  in  brackets  in  our  text- 
books, committed     those  to     memory. 
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recited  them,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  text 
severely  alone.  I  can  easily  find  old 
text-books  thus  bracketed  and  im- 
proved. But  it  made  little  difference, 
for  the  whole  method  was  thoroughly 
vicious.  Many  teachers  did  little  else, 
in  the  way  of  teaching,  than  simply  to 
ask  these  questions  and  hear  these  an- 
swers from  the  book.  And  how  often 
I  have  seen  a  teacher  ask  the  question, 
and  then  run  his  eye  anxiously  down  ^ 
the  page  to  see  if  the  pupil  gave  just 
the  words  found  there. 

Yes,  there  have  been  vast  improve- 
ments. Our  school-houses  are  better, 
their  surroundings  are  better,  text- 
books are  better,  helpful  appliances 
have  been  increased,  school  terms  are 
longer,  methods  of  teaching  and  school 
management  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved. And  yet,  if  one  concludes  that, 
as  a  consequence,  the  pupil  must  of 
necessity  become  a  better  scholar,  he 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  most  im- 
portant factor  of  all, — that  is,  the  pu- 
pil's own  diligence  and  effort.  Now. 
as  of  old,  that  is  the  factor  that  wins. 
All  the  things  we  have  spoken  of,  ad- 
mirai)lc  as  they  are,  are  merely  aids. 
It  is  the  pupil's  effort  that  does  the 
work  now,  that  did  the  work  fifty  years 
ago,  and  that  will  do  it  fifty  years  hence. 
'  And  many  of  the  pupils  in  the**old  red 
school-house"  knew  how  to  work;  they 
did  work,  although  at  a  disadvantage. 
And  many  of  their  achieved  results 
were,  by  no  means,  mean.  And,  it  is 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same 
means,  that  boys  and  girls  can  achieve 
results  to-day.  There  is  no  other  way 
for  them,  notwithstanding  all  their 
modern  helps. 


««Hints"  Last  Month. 

Owing  to  my  illness,  other  han^iJs 
filled  the  pages  of  the  "Hints"  la^  st 
month.  And  my  impression  is  th  -^t 
our  readers  lost  little  or  nothing,  but  I 
want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  soivc  ic 

of    the  •  items.     President    Salisbun '^ 

article  is  admirable,  and  well  worth  tl     *^ 
careful  study  and  heed  of  any  teache^^^* 
Surely,  no  teacher  can  do  the  best  \\\^    *^*^ 
does  not  identify  himself  helpfully  witr^   *^" 
the  community. 

The  article  on  spelling  is  good.    It  r  ^^ 

true  unfortunately  that  "less  stress  hai^  ^^^ 
been  put  upon  this  subject  in  the  las-^^^as 
decade  or  so.*'  And  many  very  em  m"«tii 
nent  educators  have  teen  busy  in  tryin -«''«'  .nj 
to  bring  the  work  in  spelling  into  dis  m  Jis 
favor.  "But  we  have  returned  to  tl^M  iMh 
speller,"  and  given  up  the  wild  noticn:^  fioi 
that  poor  spelling  is  an  evidence  c^  o 
"culture."  Perhaps  we  shall  never  gi^  i  "ivi 
the  speller  so  large  a  place  in  oir^:— nui 
schools  as  it  had  fifty  years  ago :  n»  m^  aio 
is  that  necessary  if  the  work  is  juc:^  M^di 
ciously  done.  In  the  old  days,  we  wsf^  .^las 
tered  the  iong  columns  of  the  spells  f  Jler 
but  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  tz^  th< 
meaning  of  the  words.  We  put  just  :*t  a! 
much  drill  upon  the  easy  words  tl— ^iithal 
were  almost  never  missed,  as  we  c^  did 
upon  the  difficult  ones.  We  are  corre^^*  meet- 
ing these  mistakes,  we  are  teaching  c^  our 
pupils  to  know  the  meaning  and  use  -^^x  of 
the  words  they  spell,  and  are  spend-  -M^ing 
little  time  on  w-ords  that  do  not  er^^^^iter 
the  pupil's  reading  or  speech.  An(^  d  it 
is  to  \^  hoped  that  we  shall  give  the 

easy  words  "a  rest,"  and  put  such  i-  ■  rJrill 
on  other  w^ords  that,  in  future  when^rn  we 
read  the  newspaper,  our  eyes  will  not 
be  offended   by  such   mis-spellinjJ" »  as 
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exhorbitant,  exhilerate,  concen- 

:.>  and  we  shall  find  lose  and  led 

correctly,  at  least  half  of  the 

"e  are  about  three  rules  of  or- 
phy  that  pupils  should  be  thor- 
taught  and  drilled  upon  till  we 
ot  see  permited,  smokeing,  flys, 
e  like.  As  our  writer  says, 
ng  must  be  taught  through  the 
e  ear  and  the  hand/'  Much  and 
it  attention  and  drill  are  needed, 
;hould  be  wisely  given. 
:.  Cotton's  words  on  the  "Teach- 
ttitude''  are  sound  and  timely, 
m  not  quite  ready  to  say  that  tlie 

•  should  never  use  sarcasm  or 
t  should  never  be  angry.  As  a 
I  thing,  his  words  about  sarcasm 
ne  too  severe;  and  the  use  of 
n  is  a  vice  into  which  it  is  very 
>r  the  teacher  to  fall.  But  I  have 
it  that  with  a  pupil  of  some  age 

badly  afflicted  with  an  enlarged 
sarcasm  is  about  as  proper  a 
ent  as  can  be  given  sometimes, 
en  then,  it  should  be  used  very 
ly.  A  man  without  a  temper  is 
as  useful  as  a  knife  without  a 

;  but  a  person  who  cannot  con- 
j  temper  has  no  business  to  teach 
I  am  wilHng  to  grant  that  there 
les  when  one  may  "do  well  to  be 
"  But  at  such  a  time,  every  right 

•  will  hold  his  hand,  and  will  hold 
gue,  completely.  The  little  story 
"moral"  is  pathetic,  and  is  worth 
reful  attention  of  any  one  who 
deal  with  small  children. 

int  to  enter  a  protest  against  c»ne 
ent  in  Dr.  Eliot's  excellent  ar- 
3n  page  195,  he  says,  "The  im- 
^bedience  theory  is  wrong."  I 
accept  this  in  regard  to  the  obedi- 


ence of  persons  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  old, — at  least,  with  some  qualifi- 
cations. But  for  little  children,  I 
should  repudiate  it  utterly.  The  first 
lesson  a  child  should  learn  in  this  world 
is  that  he  is  under  authority,  that  it  is 
right  for  him  to  obey  simply  because 
proper  authority  commands.  If  "break- 
ing his  will"  means  teaching  him  to  do 
this  ,then  his  will  ought  to  be  bro- 
ken. But,  if  it  means  reducing  his 
will-power,  then  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  that  can  be  done.  Always  let  a 
child  have  his  own  way,  unless  there  is 
some  good  reason  to  forbid  it.  But  let 
him  know  from  the  start  that  there  is 
authority  that  must  be  obeyed  when  it 
does  forbid. 


Do  You  Loye  to  Teach? 

I  should  like  to  put  this  question  to 
every  teacher  who  reads  this  page.  And 
I  should  like  to  have  him  give,  to  him- 
self, an  honest  and  thoughtful  answer. 
I  do  not  mean  to  ask  if  he  loves  every- 
thing connected  with*  teaching.  About 
forty  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher 
would  preclude  so  absurd  a  question. 
Teaching  has  more  perplexities  and 
petty  annoyances  than  many  other  occu- 
pations. But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
do  you  really  like  the  work?  My  ob- 
servation has  taught  me  that,  if  all 
teachers  were  to  give  honest  and  truth- 
ful answers  to  this  question,  teachers 
migh  be  broadly  divided  into  three 
classes  on  this  basis. 

First.  There  are  those  who  really 
love  the  business,  to  whom  the  society 
^of  children  is  a  delight,  to  whom  there 
is  no  higher  joy  than  to  see  the  young 
people  under  their  charge  gfrow,  intel- 
lectually and  morally.  And  such  teach- 
ers possess  the  primary  and  highest 
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qualification  for  their  office.  May  their 
tribe  increase.  Nor  will  they  grow  old 
in  their  work  any  faster  than  stenogra- 
phers, to  say  the  least. 

Second,  A  very  large  class  of  teach- 
ers would  show  that,  while  they  have 
no  special  dislike  for  their  work,  it 
really  has  no  more  charm  or  interest 
for  them  than  would  the  making  of 
shoes  or  bonnets  or  the  retailing  of 
goods  behind  a  counter.  Such  teach- 
ers may  do  work  that  is  passably  good ; 
but  they  are  not  the  teachers  whose  pu- 
pils will  remember  them  with  interest 
and  affection  when  fifty  years  have 
passed. 

Third.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but 
there  are  teachers  who  hate  the  work 
and  all  that  is  connected  with  it.  To 
them  it  is  all  drudgery,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  all  a  set  of  little  "brats"  whose 
chief  purpose  in  life  is  to  make  their 
"dear"  teachers  miserable.  I  say  dear 
teachers,  for  many  teachers  of  this 
class  are  full  of  honeyed  words  and 
forced  smiles.  But  their  smiles  are  as 
soulless  as  any  ever  seen  on  the  stage 
of  a  theater,  and  their  words  are  as 
empty  as  the  whistling  wind.  In  real- 
ity, they  hate  the  children  and  the 
whole  business,  and  wish  they  were  out 
of  it.    And  I  heartily  wish  so,  too. 


indorse  for  approve,  pants  for  panta- 
loons or  trousers,  reliable  for  trustwor-        ^ 
thy,  transpire  for  occur  or  happen.    I       j 
will  add  to  this  list,  avocation  for  voca-     — ^ 
tion,  and  most  for  almost. 


Some  Words  to  be  Shunned. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  when  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  had  a  list 
of  words  that  were  never  to  appear  in 
that  paper.  Among  them  were  several 
to  which  I  can  see  no  objection.  But 
the  following  list  we  shall  all  do  well' 
to  avoid :  Authoress,  poetess,  couple 
for  two,  gents,  inaugurated  for  begim, 
initiated  for  commenced,  lady  for  wife, 
parties  for  persons,  posted  for  informed, 


^K  —■ ^ — 


Arithmetic  in  Lower  Orades. 

The  child  gets  his  real  ideas  of  num — j 
ber  from  dealing  with  objects;  hence,, 
his  first  work  should  be  with  objects. « 
But  the  trouble  is  that  this  work  is  of-": 
ten  continued  too  long.  When  the  pupi  i 
has  learned  from  experiment  that  four, 
and  three  are  seven,  let  him  commii 
tl^at  fact  to  memory,  and  experiment  n^MT'-Mt] 
more  unless  he  forgets  it.  And  so  witF:^"  jfj 
all  the  other  original  combinations  .mns, 
"From  things  to  thoughts"  should  \xziMbe 
the  motto  here  as  in  chemistry,  physics  cs 
or  any  subject  where  the  inductive,  lal 
oratory  method  is  used. 

In  the  lower  grades,  perhaps  in  tt 
second,  much  time,  and  a  great  amou- 
of  drill,  should  be  given  to  the  fixing « 
the  primary  combinations  of  number 
in  the  memory, — the  45  combinatio 
that  constitute  the  addition  table,  ai 
the  multiplication  table   at  least  as  £ 
as  ten  times  ten.     The  table  for  su 
traction  should  be  taught  with  the  tal 
for  addition,  and  the  table  for  divisE 
with  that  for  multiplication.   They  s 
really  the  same  looked  at  from  two 
rections.    These  tables  should  be  co^:^^"^* 
mitted  to  ah  automatic  memory,  so  t"Br-»  at 
results  will  appear  in  the  mind  with^^::^'"^ 
any  effort.     The  student,  younger        ^^ 
older,  who  has  to  stop  and  think  wl"^  ^" 
asked  how  many  are  7  and  9,  ox*      ^ 
times  7,  has  not  mastered  his  tat>l^? 
and  he  should  not  leave  the  tables   mor 
be  put  to  solving  problems  till  he    1^^ 
done  so. 

Much  and  varied  drill  is  necessary   to 
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lo  this.  We  used  to  sing  the  multipHca- 
ion  table.  Not  a  bad  way, — anything 
liat  will  so  fix  them  in  the  mind  that 
[le  results  will  come  without  effort. 
)ne  good  drill  is  to  add  by  threes  or 
ours,  for  instance  as  "2,  5,  8,  etc." 
\xid  then  to  reverse  the  process,  as 
90,  84,  78,  etc."'  Make  the  drill  as 
aried  and  interesting  as  possible,  but 
lon*t  let  up  till  the  work  is  thoroughly 
lone.  And  the  drill  should  always  be 
5  rapid  as  the  pupil  can  bear.  One  of 
he  chief  reasons  why  older  pupils  are 
ften  slow  and  inaccurate  in  their  work 
;  just  because  of  failure  in  the  matter 
am  here  recommending. 


Solution 

Of  problem  in  November  number : 

A's  tax  is  the  same  part  of  his  assessed 
aluation  as  the  rate  which  produced  it  is  part 
f  one  hundred  per  c*nt. 


The  rate  is  given  as  twenty-five  thousandths 
of  a  dollar,  t.  e.,  it  is  two  and  one-half  hun- 
dredths of  a  dollar,  or  two  and  one-half  per 
cent. 

Two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  any  number 
is  one-fortieth  of  it,  therefore  A's  tax  is  one- 
fortieth  of  the  appraised  value  of  his  property, 
hence  the  appraised  value  is  forty-fortieths  of 
dollars,  or  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  assessed  value  being  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  real  value  and  fifty  per  cent  of  anything 
being  one-half  of  it,  it  follows  that  the  real 
value  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

A.  I.  H. 

Loda. 

The  only  fault  with  this  solution  is 
that  it  is  too  wordy.  The  assessed  valu- 
ation is  40  times  the  tax,  or  40  times 
$40,  equal  $1,600,  which  is  one-half 
of  $3,200,  the  real  value.  There  is  no 
need  to  use  the  pet  phrase,  per  cent.  In 
fact,  it  is  well  sometimes  to  forbid  its 
use,  and  compel  the  pupil  to  substitute 
"hundredths." 

E.  C.  H. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOY.* 

CLARA    KERN    BAYLISS. 


PART  II.— As  A  Spirit. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Beginning  of  Education. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying:   "Here  is  a  story  book 
•   Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

"Come  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 

"Into  regions  yet  untrod; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 

•With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song. 

Or  tell  a  more  wonderful  tale. 

Copyright   by  the  author. 


Dame  Nature  looked  upon  this  Boy 
and  was  well  pleased,  for  his  was  a 
very  perfect  body,  and  a  more  intelli- 
gent look  than  that  of  any  other  animal 
yet  made.  It  is  true  he  was  not  greatly 
superior  to  the  highest  apes  in  appear- 
ance  or  conduct,  but  he  had  the  ability 
to  become  superior  to  them ;  he  was  a 
creature  of  infinite  possibilities. 

In  Perception  and  Reflection  he  had 
been  given  a  key  with  which  to  unlock 
a  new  and  untrodden  realm,  the  realm 
of  Spirit.  The  plant  had  been  evolved 
from  the  mineral  kingdom  but  it  be- 
longed to  a  higher  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  beast  was  dependent  on  the  vege- 
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table  but  it  belonged  to  a  higher  animal 
kingdom.  And  so,  though  the  Boy  was 
linked  to  the  animal  kingdom  he  was  in 
it  but  not  of  it ;  he  belonged  to  the  Spir- 
itual Kingdom.  Around  his  head  and 
heart  the  currents  of  all  higher  things 
were  destined  one  day  to  play;  but  as 
yet,  he  was  a  spirit  only  in  the  germ, 
he  was  the  seed  of  a  soul.  And  he  was 
to  work  out  his  destiny.  God  had  given 
him  the  ability ;  he  must  do  the  rest. 

But  the  Infinite  Heart  yearned  over 
the  untrained,  ignorant  Boy,  with  the 
long,  untried  way  before  him;  for  he 
must  go  alone.  He  had  been  given  the 
unspeakable  blessing  of  self-helpful- 
ness and  freedom,  and  could  no  longer 
be  carried.  Freedom  and  responsibility 
must  go  together ;  since  he  was  free  to 
be  healthy  and  virtuous  and  wise,  he 
must  be  free  to  be  ill  and  sinful  and  ig- 
norant ;  that  is  the  inevitable  condition 
of  freedom. 

Yet,  since  God  willed  it,  Nature 
helped  the  Boy  a  little  even  yet.  Be- 
cause he  was  ignorant  and  inexperi- 
enced with  all  his  faculties  as  yet  under 
veloped,  she  gave  him  two  unfailing 
guides.  Pleasure  and  Pain,  so  that  when 
he  was  going  forward  in  the  way  of 
right  doing,  he  should  feel  pleased  in 
the  consciousness  of  it,  and  when  he 
was  going  backward  he  should  feel 
pained  and  unhappy. 

These  two  guides  became  his  con- 
stant companions  so  that  when  he  neg- 
lected or  misused  his  body,  physical 
pain  told  him  of  it;  and  when  he  failed 
to  care  for  or  to  rightly  use  his  mind 
and  heart,  a  mental  discomfort,  an 
ethical  pain  chided  him.  Pleasure  was 
to  encourage  him,  pain  to  warn  him, 
and  pain  was  just  as  much  his  friend 
and  helper  as  pleasure. 


But  the  poor  little  boy,— .so  lacking 
in  wisdom — did  not  realize  that  pain 
was  his  friend;  and  for  many  years 
boys  were  still  too  unwise  to  see  clearly, 
and  minkind  marveled  •  greatly  why 
sickness  of  body  and  mind  ever  came 
into  the  world,  bitterly  blaming  Mother 
Nature  because  she  permitted  it.  Poor 
old  Mother  Nature !  I  have  often  won- 
dered whether  she  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  send  both  these  blessings  had 
she  known  what  censure  she  would  have 
to  bear.  But  very  likely  she  would;  for 
she  has  a  great  deal  of  fortitude  and 
her  patience  is  as  the  patience  of  GocL 

The  little  boy  began  his  education^ 
with  a  teacher  named  Experience,  an<l_ 
he  went  to  the  school  that  lasts  all  day^ 
and  all  night  and  every  day  of  the  year^ 
with  no  vacations, — the  school  callecB 
Life.  And  first  of  all  Experience 
taught  him  what  was  good  to  eat,  foid 
there  was  a  gnawing  pain  within  hin — 
impelling  him  to  devour  everything 
upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  Hi^ 
found  that  some  things  were  bitter  ancz: 
some  sweet,  but  almost  all  fruits  wer^ 
pleasing  to  his  taste ;  so  day  after  day=i 
he  hunted  through  the  forest  to  fin«^ 
nuts,  berries,  and  seeds,  and  in  the  sea^ 
son  of  ripening  he  had  plenty  of  food^ 

but  there  were  long  weeks  when,  bein 

at  first  a  strict  vegetarian,  he  found  li^ 
tie  and  became  gaunt  with  hunger. 

One  day,  hbwever,  a  gjeat  good  fo — 

tune  came  to  him.    He  had  gone  to  tl 

river  to  drink  water,  thinking  to  ea — = 

the  gnawing  of  hunger,  when  sudden 

he  saw  a  bird  dart  down  into  the  ri  -^ 
pies,  and  catch  a  fish,  and  sit  on  t^B 
bank  picking  it  to  pieces  and  eating  — 
Now  the  boy  had  a  dull  faculty  for  ^ — 
flection  which  hunger  quickened,  SL-mr^ 
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ight:  **If  that  is  good  for  the 
hy  not  for  me?"  So  he  ran  at 
I,  drove  it  away,  and  ate  the  re- 
r  of  the  fish  himself. 

hunger  made  him  think  again, 
pain  of  want  has  always  jogged 
slow  wits  and  has  done  more 
ything  else  to  develop  the  world, 
vatched  the  birds  sitting  on  logs, 

into  the  water  and  suddenly 
for. fish,  he  learned  to  do  the 

etimes  the  smcK)th  creatures  slip- 
'ough  his  hands,  or  their  sharp 
:  his  flesh.  Observing  that  the 
d  a  beak  with  two  horny  prongs 
1  whicli  it  caught  its  prey,  he 
ined  to  have  a  beak  also.  He 
alx)ut  but  could  see  nothing  re- 
ig  one  even  in  shape,  except  the 
branches  of  bushes.  Breaking 
these  he  stripped  off  leaves  and 
ut  do  what  he  might,  the  prongs 
not  close  together  over  the  fish, 
threw  the  branch  away.  But 
:  had  given  him  some  of  her  pa- 
Appetite  was  urging  him ;  and 
lity  came  to  his  aid.  In  pealing 
anch  the  bark  had  come  off  in 
trips,  and  as  he  looked  at  them 
his  forked  branch  he  saw  what 
be  done,  for  he  had  the  gift  of 
•tion.  He  broke  a  larger  branch 
ove  the  shreds  of  bark  across 
jrong  to  prong,  making  a  scoop 
vhich  to  dip  up  fish.  And  this 
e  first  fish  net. 

•ther  day  he  found  the  remains  of 
that  had  been  killed  by  some  wild 
He  took  the  beak  but  could  not 
it  open  and  close  as  it  had  done 
!  bird.  So  he  removed  the  upper 
ble  and  bound  it  firmly  to  the  end 


of  a  stick  and  had  a  spear  to  catch  his 
fish. 

Although  he  had  found  food  for 
himself  and  a  means  of  obtaining  it 
whenever  needed,  he  had  as  yet  neither 
shelter  nor  clothing.  One  day  while 
shivering  in  the  blast  he  espied  a  hol- 
low tree,  and  into  it  he  crept  for  shelter, 
and  ever  thereafter  made  it  his  home. 
He  shared  it  with  the  squirrels  and 
monkeys,  and  they  were  not  afraid  of 
him  for  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  harm 
them. 

They  would  come  to  his  door  to  peep 
in,  or,  looking  down  at  him  from  the 
branches  alK)ve .  would  chatter  to  him 
in  a  language  he  could  not  understand. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  looked  into  their 
eyes  and  saw  how  much  intelligence 
was  there,  he  came  to  recognize  in  them 
something  akin  to  himself,  and  to  feel 
a  comradeship  with  these  lower  ani- 
mals. 

Very  soon  he  learned  to  imitate  their 
cries  and  to  know  or  name  them  by 
the  sounds  they  most  frequently  made. 
And  these  cries  together  with  a  few  ges- 
tures which  expressed  his  own  emo- 
tions, were  for  a  long  time,  his  only 
language.  Talking  by  signs  like  a  baby, 
yet  having  no  one  to  teach  him  words 
and  their  meanings,  he  laid  for  himself 
the  foundations  of  a  language  which 
has  grown  through  many  centuries,  be- 
coming at  last  a  fluent  speech  by  which 
to  express  the  finest  shades  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

But  while  he  had  been  doing  all  these 
things,  forming  his  crude  lang^iage, 
learning  what  food  to  eat,  how  to  se- 
cure meat,  and  how  to  rear  a  family  in 
a  tree,  he  had  been  growing  old;  and 
after  living  many  years  this  old  man 
died. 
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At  his  death  he  left  to  his  sons  his 
little  fortune,  consisting  of  his  fish  net 
and  spear,  his  knowledge  of  foods,  his 
hollow  tree  and  his  primitive  language ; 
and  with  this  inheritance  the  boys  be- 
gan life. 

As  they  grew  larger,  the  hollow  tree 
would  not  accommodate  them  all,  so 
some  found  other  trees,  and  one  made  a 
home  in  a  cave.  .  They  added  more 
cries  and  gestures  to  their  speech,  wjove 
more  nets  and  learned  to  kill  game  by 
throwing  pointed  stones.  Possessing 
but  one  fallen  tree  from  which  to  fish, 
they  rolled  a  log  into  the  edge  of  the 
water  and  used  that  also.  One  day  the 
waves  rose  high  and  washed  the  log 
away.  The  boys  watching  it.  were  sur- 
prised to  see  that  it  floated  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  one  of  them,  suddenly  giving 
a  shout  and  dashing  into  the  waves, 
scrambled  astride  it  and  Aoated  down 
the  stream  until  the  log  caught  fast  on 
a  jutting  point  of  beach  some  distance 
below.  This  was  the  first  boat  ride  ever 
taken  in  the  world. 

One  morning  when  the  boys  awak- 
ened, a  herd  of  deer  near  their  hollow 
tree  were  standing  in  a  circle  in  the 
center  of  which  was  a  young  buck  fight- 
ing the  old  king  buck,  trying  to  depose 
him  and  become  the  ruler  of  the  herd 
himself.  It  was  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle,  ending  only  when  the  old  king 
crept  into  the  bushes  to  die  and  the  con- 
queror marched  away  at  the  head  of 
the  herd. 

Then  the  boys  stole  up  to  look  at 
the  dead  monarch  and  examine  his  soft, 
warm  fur.  Again  the  boy  whose  Eye- 
of-the-brain  had  been  quickest  to  see 
what  could  be  done  with  the  floating 
log,  was  first  to  see  what  could  be  done 
with  this  deer.     He  thrust  his  fingers 


-^  ^ 


into  a  wound  in  the  dead  animal's  side 
and  began  to  peel  off  the  skin  to  make 
himself  a  covering  like  that  worn  by 
the  animals.  In  this  work  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  brothers  who  liked  the 
taste  of  the  blood  and  wished  to  get  al 
the  meat.  On  this  flesh  they  feasted  for  ^^^ 
many  days  and  the  memory  of  its  deli-  -^^^ 
cious  flavor  lingered  with  them;  so<z:>,^ 
they  took  the  antlers  from  the  fallenr:^'^ 
monarch  and  ysed  them  to  kill  other*-^^^ 
deer;  and  from  that  time  on  they  fre-  ^^-e 
quently  had  meat,  and  soon  each  had  *^  - 
coat  of  fur. 

At  length  these  boys,  like  their  f  athenar  ^?r. 
grew  old  and  died,  leaving  their  speai — "^rs 
and  nets,  their  coats  of  fur,  their  gjeatc."  act 
knowledge  and  more  expressive  latK — n- 
guage  to  their  children.     And  thess^^s^ 

younger  boys,  wishing  to  be  near  eaci ^i 

other  and  not  finding  trees  and  cav 
enough  for  their  needs,  tied  togethi 
the  tops  of  small  trees  and  covered  th 
framework  with  bark,  and  with  skir 
of  fishes,  and  beasts ;  thus  making  a 
ginning  of  architecture. 

Then  they  set  up  their  housekeepir- 
by  gathering  leaves  and  pine  needl- 
for  couches  on  which  to  sleep ;  and  n( 
and  then,  one  richer  in  furs  than  ti 
others  spread  a  robe  over  his  couc 
And    now    into    their  language  cr 
words  indicative  of  possession ;   for  1 
idea  of  Home  and  of  Property 
establishing  itself  in  the  world. 

CHAPTER  11. 

SUN    AND  FIRE  WORSHIP^  OR  THE  Bl 
DING  OF   RELIGION. 

Thus    generation    after    general 
passed,  each  one  gaining  a  trifle  on 
preceding,  for  the  more  the  boys  thou 
and  planned  the  more  the  art  of  thi 
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gjew  into  the  cells  of  their  brains.  . 
)le  became  more  numerous  and 
:  into  other  forests  and  along  other 
jns  to  dwell.  They  began  to  hunt 
e  in  company,  and  to  use  weapons 
5  by  fastening  pointed  stones,  shells, 
horns  into  handles  of  wood.     In 

they  learned  to  sharpen  stones,  to 
flints  into  arrow  heads  and  spears, 
to  plait  grasses  and  bark,  weaving 
ets  in  which  to  gather  nuts  and 
s. 

:om  age  to  age  they  were  improv- 
their  condition,  making  ever  for 
iselves  a  better  environment;    yet 

still  lived  in  great  privation,  not 
ving  how  to  gather  food  in  times 
>lenty  and  hoard  it  for  times  of 
.  In  the  fall  when  nuts  fell  to  the 
ind,  they  and  the  squirrels  and 
keys  grew  fat  with  feasting;    but 

came  a  long  season  when  the 
ther  was  chill  and  they  suffered 
1  cold  and  hunger,  crouching  in 
'  huts  when  the  wind  blew,  and 
n  the  sun  shone  huddling  together 
lie  beach  to  enjoy  its  warmth, 
he  sun  was  their  great  benefactor. 
y  they  watched  for  his  coming, 
:h  in  the  cold  season  brought  them 
fort;  morning  after  morning  the 
le  year  through  his  welcome  light 
ight  them  release  from  fear,  for  it 

in  the  darkness  that  wild  beasts 
vied  about  their  huts  and  danger 
led  the  more  imminent  because  it 
ed  unseen. 

[oreover,  one  of  the  thinkers  no- 
I  a  peculiar  likeness  between  the  sun 

living  things  on  earth.  The  sun 
warm  like  animals  and  men,  and  it 
ed  as  they  did,  for  it  journeyed 
J    across     the     heavens.       Surely 


this  must  mean  that  the  sun  was  alive 
and  was  another  kind  of  animal  or  man. 
This  marvelous  creature,  the  sun,  they 
thought,  must  be  friendly  to  them  for 
he  came  every  day  to  cheer  them.  They 
began  to  rejoice  each  morning  at  his 
coming  and  bewail  his  departure  at 
night,  holding  out  their  hands  to  hmi 
at  sunset  beseeching  him  not  to 
leave  them.  Sometimes  when  a  cloud 
rose  in  the  daytime  and  swallowed  up 
their  beneficent  friend  they  threw  sticks 
and  stones  at  it,  hoping  to  drive  it  away. 
In  this  they  often  succeeded  and  the  sun 
came  put  again,  smiling  most  graciously 
on  his  valiant  defenders. 

(This  belief  in  an  overruling  friend- 
liness was  the  very  dawn  of  belief  in  a 
God.) 

There  were  times  when  the  sun  him- 
self fought  the  clouds.  Afar  in  the  sky 
they  could  hear  his  terrific  roaring  and 
muttering  and  could  see  him  sending 
down  forked,  ziz-zag  sticks  which  shone 
bright  against  the  lowering  sky.  Some- 
times the  sticks  fell  to  earth  crashing 
and  splintering  the  treetops;  and  on 
one  occasion  it  happened  that  these 
sticks  set  fire  to  a  dry  tree,  burning  it 
to  the  ground. 

This  was  a  scene  such  as  they  had 
never  before  witnessed,  and  they  gath- 
ered around  the  blazing  tree  in  amaze- 
ment. The  fire  was  warm  like  the  sun ; 
it  moved ;  it  spoke  in  a  sharp,  crackling 
voice;  it  was  a  living  thing, — not  like 
themselves  or  the  beasts  of  course,  but 
a  being  like  the  sun.  Truly  this  was 
a  marvel !  As  they  gathered  about  the 
fire  basking  in  its  warmth,  the  philoso- 
phers fell  silent  gazing  thoughtfully 
into  the  glowing  embers,  pondering 
how  the  miracle  had  come  to  pass. 
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After  much  deliberation  they  con- 
cluded that  the  sun,  having  such  a  bit- 
ter struggle  with  the  clouds  and  fearing 
that  he  should  be  overcome  and  slain  by 
them,  had,  even  in  his  dire  distress, 
given  thought  to  his  friends  on  earth, 
and  being  loth  to,  leave  them  comfort- 
less, had  sent  a  portion  of  himself  down 
to  them  on  the  shining  zig-zag  sticks. 

To  find  this  explanation  of  the  re- 
markable occurrence  took  them  many 
years.  Toward  morning  one  of  the 
philosophers  who  had  lain  awake  all 
night  pondering  the  matter  and  making 
sure  that  this  was  the  only  reasonable 
way  to  account  for  it,  sprang  from  his 
couch  and  ran  from  his  hut  in  great 
anxiety,  for  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
they  had  neglected  to  offer  this  friend 
who  had  come  down  to  them  from  the 
sky  the  food  and  hospitality  which  was 
a  stranger's  due,  and  that  perhaps  he 
had  gone  away  in  affront  or  had  died 
from  want.  If  the  clouds  had  killed 
the  sun,  .they  would  never  see  him 
again.  What  if  the  representative  he 
had  sent  down  to  them  had  perished 
also? 

Rushing  to  where  the  fire  had  been 
and  finding  only  a  heap  of  dust,  he  be- 
gan in  despair  to  dig  in  the  ashes.  Pres- 
ently he  uncovered  some  coals,  and  with 
a  shout  of  exultation  awakening  his 
companions,  he  called  them  out  to  feed 
their  guest.  Yesterday  the  fire  had  de- 
voured the  tree; — what  a  god  he  was, 
swallowing  up  the  tree  while  puny  man 
could  eat  only  the  fruit! — they  would 
give  him  branches  and  logs  on  which 
to  make  a  meal. 

He  was  not  dead ;   he  awakened  into 

life  and  spake  once  more  in  crackling 

tones.     To  their  great  joy  they  found 

that  the  sun  was  not  dead  either,  for 


.  he  arose  bright  and  unhariped,  bearing 
no  trace  of  the  recent  battle.  They 
shouted  in  welcome  and  leapt  in  de- 
light. Forming  a  ring  to  represent  his 
radiant  sphere,  they  marched  in  solemn 
file  round  and  round,  indicating  his 
course  through  the  heavens.  Then 
making  a  circle  about  the  fire  they  paid 
to  this  lesser  god  the  same  honors ;  for 
was  not  he  the  earthly  representative 
of  their  heavenly  benefactor,  the  sun? 

From  this  time  on  they  watched  and 
fed  the  fire,  covering  it  with  earth  and. 
ashes  when  they  were  absent  because 
of  the  hunt  or  of  warfare,   for  they" 
feared   that   calamity   would   overtake 
them  if  they  allowed  it  to  die.     This 
was  the  childhood  of  the  world  and  of 
philosophy,  and  to  these  simple  men  fire 
was  the  symbol  of  the  luminous  deity 
on  high  who  held  mysterious  sway  over 
man's  life  and  fortunes. 

And  to  this  adoration  for  fire  some 
have  adhered  until  this  day;  there  are 
still  in  the  east  people  who  worship 
flame,  and  there  burned  on  Mount  Ater 
Quedah  a  fire  whose  sacred  flame  was 
not  ejxtingnished  for  three  thousand 
vears. 


Long  after  this  some  belated  hunter, 
walking  through  the  forest  at  night 
came  upon  some  decaying  wood  which 
shone  with  phosphorescent  light  rfisein- 
bling  fire.  When  he  had  brought  it 
home  it  glowed  within  his  hut,  though 
the  next  day  it  was  seen  to  be  nothing 
but  a  white  wood  which  we  call  punk, 
streaked  and  blotched  with  green.  That 
night  it  shone  again,  and  next  day  was 
only  wood.  He  blew  upon  it  with  his 
breath  but  it  would  not  glow  nor  would 
it  eat  when  offered  wood;  but  when 
berated,  and,  by  way  of  punishment, 
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2d  on  a  stone,  low  the  punk  grew 
n  in  his  hands. ,  Punished  more,  it 
me  too  hot  to  hold;  rubbed  be- 
n  sticks  and  stones  it  turned  to  fire ; 
then  when  offered  wood,  it  took 
ate. 

Dw  when  these  forest  dwellers  real- 

that  they  had  learned  to  make  fire, 

rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  though 

thought  it  a  marvelous  discovery, 

had  no  idea  how  useful  a  one  it 

for  they  did  not  know  that  it  would 

in  time  to  the  cooking  of  food ;   to 

ehold  fires  and  lights;    or  that  it 

d  render  possible  man's  habitation 

le  temperate  and  even  the  icebound 

)n  thus  opening  up  the  earth   to 

They  could  not  foresee  that  it 

Id  lead  to  the  smelting  of  metals 


and  to  the  forging  of  weapons  far  su- 
perior to  their  own;  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  complicated  machines  and  even 
to  the  operating  of  them  by  steam,  mak- 
ing man  master  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
elements.  They  never  dreamed  that 
this  was  the  most  important  of  a  long 
series  Of  remarkable  discoveries  and 
inventions  which  would  make  man  su- 
perior to  the  beast,  the  earth,  or  the  sun. 
Which  of  these  men  could  have  believed 
that  the  making  of  fire  would  ever 
become  commonplace?  Which  could 
have  foreseen  that  the  boy  of  today 
would  strike  a  phosphorus  match,  kindle 
a  fire,  or  light  the  gas  jet  fifty  times  a 
day  and  yet  forget  to  rejoice  at  ihe 
miracle? 


SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIPS. 

ANGELINA    WRAY. 
J. 
THE  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  LOVED  HER. 


V^hen  the  summer  days  are  ended, 

When  the  hills  are  bare  and  cold, 
'hen  the  North  wind  whistles  softly 

To  the  leaves  of  red  and  gold*. 
Lnd  the  littl»^  red  leaves  stir. 

And  the  brown  leaves  hear  the  call, 
ind  away  they  all  go  whirling, 

Dancing  gayly  as  they  fall. 

le  children  in  Miss  Fleming's  class 
!  singing  merrily,  all  except  Gracie 
.  Grace  was  naughty.  That  was 
nusiial  occurrence  and  Miss  Flem- 
icknowledged  the  fact  silently  and 
stfully  as  she  glanced  at  the  tear- 
ed  little  face. 

iTou  must  work  the  examples 
n,"  she  had  said  gravely  a  few  mo- 
:s  before.  *'You  were  not  think- 
when  you  put  the  answers  on  the 
r.    How  many  are  two  and  two?" 


**Three,"  answered  Gracie  confi- 
dently, then  hastily,  "No,  four.*' 

"And  one  and  two  are  how  many?" 

**F —  I  mean,  three." 

"Well,  try  to  get  all  the  answers 
right  this  time." 

Gracie*s  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"I  don't  know  the  answers,"  she 
sobbed.  "I  want  to  go  home  to  my 
mamma." 

"You  cannot  go  home  until  school  is 
out." 

Floods  of  tears  came  in  answer.  At 
last  seeing  that  appeal  was  useless  the 
dimpled  fingers  slowly  picked  up  the 
pencil  and  the  pretty  blue  eyes  looked 
across  the  aisle.  Yes,  Bennie  was  view- 
ing her  with  silent  sympathy,  and  four 
uplifted  digits. 
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Gracie  wrote  a  very  large  four  next 
to  the  first  problem.  Then  she  sighed, 
a  deep  thunderous  sigh  that  made  the 
girl  in  front  of  her  exclaim  indignantly. 

"Miss  Fleming,  Gracie  Neal  blowed 
my  read  leaf  off  of  my  desk  !*' 

"Gracie!" 

"Yessum." 

"Go  on  with  your  work." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  do  it." 

Miss  Fleming  frowned  and  Bennie 
raised  his  hand  with  quick  anxiety. 

"Gracie  broke  her  pencil.  May  I  lend 
her  mine?" 

His  curly  brown  head  bent  over  the 
flaxen  one. 

"Gracie,  don't  be  bad,"  he  said  in  a 
whisper.   "She's —  she's  gettin'  mad. 

"You  made  a  rhyme !" 

Bennie  retreated  hastily.  The  class 
had  turned  to  the  reading  lesson.  Safe 
behind  the  cover  of  his  reader  he 
showed  the  answers  which  Gracie 
slowly  and  capriciously  transferred  to 
paper.  At  last  a  particularly  vicious  dig 
caused  the  pencil  point  to  snap. 

"Bennie  Evans  lent  me  a  rotten  pen- 
cil," the  ungrateful  recipient  of  favors 
proclaimed  scornfully.  "And  it's  gone 
and  broke !" 

Then  indeed  did  Miss  Fleming's 
cheeks  burn  while  her  dark  eyes 
snapped. 

"You  are  a  very,  very  naughty  little 
girl !  Tf  you  had  not  pressed  so  hard  the 
pencil  would  not  have  broken.  Take 
this  front  seat  and  write  all  your  work 
again.  I  shall  not  speak  to  you  until 
school  is  out." 

Gracie,  conscious  that  vShe  had  gone 
as  far  as  she  dared,  meekly  took  the 
seat  in  question,  accepted  the  teacher's 
pencil,  and  fell  to  work  in  earnest.  It 
nns  a  \erv  pretty,  very  penitent  little 


girl   who  handed   the  paper  to   Miss    .^^.^ 
Fleming  when  school  was  over. 

"They're  all  right  now,  aren't  they?"  "*  '^  o 
she  inquired  with  an  engaging  smile. 

Miss  Fleming  hardened  her  heart. 

"They  should  have  been  right  at  th^  •'^ 
proper  time.  What  do  you  think  your  ^_^u 
papa  would  say  if  he  knew  how  naught]^  ::^  jf. 
you  have  been  ?" 

The  small  sinner  meditated. 

"Guess  he'd  break  his  heart,"  she  sai  m:  .id 
mournfully. 

Miss  Fleming  concealed  a  smile. 

"He  would  certainly  feel  very  sorr —  y. 
And  your  mamma — how  sorry  si"  i^ 
would  be." 

"And  Grandma  Neal,  and  Grandf—  '^^ 
Neal."  The  flaxen  head  snuggled  i: —  '^•P 
under  Miss  Fleming's  arm.  "A 
Grandma  Denison,  and  Grandpa  Dei 
son,  and  Aunt  Helen,  and  Aunt  Don 
thy,  and  Aunt  Mildred,  and  Un( 
Donald,  and  Uncle  Frank,  and  Bri 
get."  There  was  a  melancholy  sati 
faction  in  the  enumeration. 

"Yes,"  somewhat  hastily,  "Y 
see  how  many  persons  love  you  and  a 
grieved  when  you  are  naughty.  Now 
you  were  always  good,  like  Benni< 
Miss  Fleming  bestowed  an  approvi 
glance  at  that  hero  who  was  indust 
ously  cleaning  the  blackboards,  "If 
did  your  work  as  faithfully,  and  k« 
from  whispering,  how  glad  every 
would  be." 

"His  father  is  a  minister." 

"Well,  so  is  yours." 

"Yes,  but  his  is  Presbutterian, 
mine  is  only  Mef'dis." 

"And  it  doesn't  matter  about  fath^^^^'s? 
either.  Little  children  have  to  be  g<r^"od 
themselves,  you  know.  Bennie  nts-  ^^^ 
gives  any  trouble." 

"He  talks,"  said  Gracie  sevcrcly- 
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"Oh !  never  in  schciol." 

"Yes,  he  does.  He  talks  with  his  fin- 
gers." 

Miss  Fleming  laughed. 

**You  are  mistaken,  Gracie,  I  think. 
Bennie,  what  do  you  say  to  that?'* 

But  Bennie  hung  his  head  in  speech- 
ess  confusion. 

*'He  is  bad,  too,  much  as  me,*'  the 
-ccusing  tones  went  6n.  "He  holds  up 
lis  fingers  so  I  know  two  and  two  are 
our.  And  he  made  a  rhyme  about  you. 
^e  said,  'Gracie  don't  be  bad.  She's — 
he*s  gettin'  mad !'  " 

Bennie  came  close  to  the  teacher. 

*'I  oughted  not,"  he  said,  his  big 
lark  eyes  full  of  solemnity  and  his  voice 
luivering.   "I  oughted  not,  Miss  Flemr 

.  Miss  Fleming  cast  her  dignity  to  the 
AMnds. 

**I  thought  you  liked  me,  Bennie  Ev- 
uis." 

"Gracie's  so  little,*'  apologetically. 
'*I  felt  5;nrry  for  her.   I — ^  like  her." 

"You  must  never  tell  her  the  an- 
swers again.   That  was  not  right." 

**I  knowed  I  oughted  not." 

In  spite  of  herself,  Miss  Fleming 
smiled. 

"Wasn't  he  bad  as  me?"  asked 
Gracie  virtuously.  "Hadn't  he  ought  to 
stand  in  the  corner?" 

"Shall  I  put  him  there?'' 

Two  little  faces,  one  archly  radiant 
with  blue  eyes  rippling  with  merriment, 
the  other  grave  and  earnest  with 
thoughtful  shadows  in  the  brown  orbs, 
surveyed  each  other  silently. 

"S'posein'  we  'sense  him  this  time?" 
"iracie  suggested. 

"Well,  s'posein',"  Miss  Fleming 
ig^reed. 

She  ])ut toned  the  pretty  scarlet  coat 
ecurely,  settled  the  scarlet  cap  on  the 
•hining  curls  and  kissed  the  scarlet 
ips. 

"You  will  be  my  good  girl  tomor- 
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"Yes,   Miss   Fleming.     And   Bennie 
m\\  be  good,  too.   Won't  you  ?" 


"Yes,"  gravely. 

"And  Grade—". 

**Yes?" 

"You  know  you  made  Bennie  be 
naughty." 

"I  thought  you  said  we  had  to  be 
good  for  ourselves.  Bennie  ought  not 
to  do  bad  things  for  me." 

"I  like  you,"  said  Bennie  simply. 

The  blue  coat  and  scarlet  cloak 
trotted  demurely  down  the  brick  walk. 
At  the  gate  they  waved  farewell  to  the 
smiling  watcher.  Then  Bennie  pro- 
duced a  spotless  handkerchief. 

"There's  a  little  spot  of  dirt  on  your 
cheek.   You  cried  it.  I'll  wipe  it  off." 

Gracie  submitted  to  the  gentle  opera- 
tion. 

"I  hope  you'll  be  good  after  this, 
Bennie,"  she  reminded  him  with  a 
motherly  air.  "I  guess  Miss  Fleming 
was  awful  dis'pointed  in  you.  I  had  to 
tell,"  sternly.  'Cause  how  will  I  ever 
learn  myself  if  you  keep  holding  up 
your  fingers?  You  were  awful  bad, 
weren't  you?" 

"I  s'pose  so." 

'*Don't  you  know  you  oughted  not 
show  me  your  fingers  or  make  rh3mies 
'bout  teacher?" 

"I  knowed  I  oughted  not." 

"Well,  what  maked  you  then?" 

"I  like  you." 

Gracie  pondered  the  statement. 

"I  s'pose  you  can't  help  it,"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  sadly.  "But  it's  too 
bad.  Say!  I'll  play  I'm  a  read  leaf  and 
you  can  blow  me  down  the  street.  And 
tomorrow  I'll  be  good  and  you'll  be 
good.  You  don't  like  me  when  I'm  bad, 
clo  you  ?" 
Y  es. 

**And  when  Fm  good,  too?" 

"Yes." 

**My,  youVe  a  funny  boy.  I  guess 
you'll  be  a  Pressbutterian  minister 
yourself  some  day.  I  only  like  good 
people.   I'm  a  read  leaf  now.   Come  on. 

.\nd  down  the  village  street  fluttered 
the  little  dancing  figure  while  faithful 
Bennie  followed,  silent  but  ha^^y. 
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Current  Events  Department 

A  monthly  Analysis  of  News  with  Reference  to  its  Use 
as  an  Aid  in  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 


By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 
Editor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


Prbuminart  Notb.— The  object  of  this  depart- 
ment iBtodl8cu>8  the  principles  and  methods  which 
will  make  most  effective  the  us  of  Current  Events 
in  teaching.  Th»;  writer  w'U  be  glad  to  prepare 
outlines  showing  how  lessons  in  Geograpny  and 
History  for  any  given  week  may  be  taught  through 
use  of  Current  Events.  Papers  for  both  pupils  and 
teachers  making  the  experiment  will  al»*o  be  for- 
warded free  of  charge.  Requests  for  these  out- 
lines should  be  sent  to  address  aboTe  RiTen  at  least 
two  weeks  before  lessons  are  to  be  assigned.  Indi- 
cate as  specifically  as  possible  the  subject  matter 
of  these  lessons  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  class. 

CORRELATION  OF  GEOGRAPHY   WITH    HISTORY/  PAST 
AND  PRESENT. 

The  editor  of  this  department  is  gratified  at 
the  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the  use  of  Cur- 
rent Events  in  teaching  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  requests  received  for  outlines  in 
connection  with  various  branches.  In  order 
that  the  opportunity  to  examine  these  outlines 
may  be  extended  beyond  the  particular  school 
for  which  they  are  prepared  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  incorporate  some  of  them  in  this  depart- 
ment. Following  are  features  of  an  outline  il- 
lustrating the  use  of  Current  Events  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  History  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  8B  Class  (departmental)  for  the  se- 
mester beginning  January  23  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.     Text;  Montgomery's  American  History. 

OUTLINE, 

Subject: — Columbus  and  His  Discovery  of 
America. 

Helpful  Thoughts. 

Aim: — "The  student  should  read  History 
actively  and  not  passively;  making  his  own 
life  the  text  and  books  the  commentary."  Em- 
erson:    Essay  on  History. 

Material : — "Materials  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  child's  activities  should  be  sought  in  parallel 
phases  of  contemporary  life.  *  *  ♦  This  is 
the  way  he  will  continue  to  learn  after  the.  walls 
of  the  school  room  are  left  behind."  Dopp: 
'J'he  Industries  of  Elementary   Education. 

Method: — "The  consciousness  of  difference 
is  the  beginning  of  every  intellectual  exercise. 
*  *  *  Whenever  there  is  a  difference  it 
.should  be  felt  by  us ;  in  like  manner  when- 
ever there  is  an  agreement  it  should  be  felt. 
The  discovery  of  identity  in  the  midst  of  dif- 
ference produces  a  pleasurable  shock."  Bain : 
Education  as  a  Science. 

AS    APPLIED   TO   THE    LESSON*    IN    HAND. 

Aim: — Lead  pupil  to  appreciate  the  Past  and 
<:n  develop  Character  and   Power  for  the  Du- 


ties and  Opportunities  of  the  Present.  Bring 
out  bravery  and  persistence  of  discoverers 
and  our  debt  to  them.  Develop  comprehen- 
sion of  state  of  civilization,  commerce,  politi- 
cal life,  then  and  now.  In  study  and  recita- 
tion develop  co-operative  capacity  and  social 
spirit  in  pupils  and  train  them  in  ability  to 
master  detail.  Cultivate  taste  for  and  discern- 
ment in  choosing  good  historical  and  other  lit- 
erature.    Strengthen  the  imagination. 

Material: — (i)  Pupil's  previous  school  bool 
knowledge     and     personal  experiences.       (2)4 
School  newspaper.    (3)  History  text. 

( 1 )  Knowledge  of  Geography.    Seen  storms 
summer,    winter.       Knows    Swedes,     Norwe- 
gians, Danes  (Northmen,)  etc    May  have 
storm  on  water.    Perhaps  parents  came  acrosi 
ocean.    Noah  and  doves.    May  have  old  Span 
ish  or  other  coin  from  country  of  discoverer?^ 
Compare  dates.    School  weather  record. 

(2)  Recent  storms  at.  sea.  Arrival  ocear  -; 
vessels.  Soldiers  defeated  by  savages.  (Belie^K 
of  fatter.)  Fog  in  London.  Russo-Japanes^5 
war.  Appeal  of  Russian  Zemstvos  for  morr^ 
liberty.     (Referred  to  council,  condemned.) 

(^"^   Columbus,  native  of  Genoa.     Preval 
ideas  and  conditions;    earth  flat;    Europe 
no  true  ocean  commerce,  sailors  mostly  cHi 
ing  to  coast,  fearing  fog-laden,  tempest-tosses 
monster-guarded       Atlantic.         Neverthcl 
Northmen     discovered     America.      Columbi 
probably  visited  Iceland  and  Bristol,  Englan 
Main  purpose  of  Columbus  and  other  explo 
ers  and  those  who  supported  them,  incre^tse  •• 
trade. 

Method. 

Preparation  by  Teacher:    Reading  of  ne 
paper  and  assigning  to  class,  or  dividing  amo^ 
its  members,  news  topics  relating  in  some  w    ~ 
to  most  important  features  of  lesson.    (The  - 
sue  of  the  school  newspaper  here  referred  — 
The  Little  Chronicle   for  December  31,   l| 
was  selected  at  random  because  current  at  t 
time  the  outline  was  prepared.     Rememberi 
with  Bishop  Stubbs,  that  the  Present  is  simi 
the  Past  in  modern  dress  it  will  be  seen  that: 


only  needs  the  interested  eye  to  find  simi 
parallels  at  any  time.) 

Preparation  by   Pupil :— Reading     of     th 
related  news  topics  carefully,  then  of  lesson 
which  they  relate.     If,  while  reading,  he  j- 
the   relation,  good;     if   not,   better — since 
pleasurable  thrill  of  discovering  similarity 
tween  apparently  dissimilar  things  awaits  h^' 
(Look  up  all  geographical  facts  alluded  t<^ 
both  news  and  text  and  fix  locations  in  min.^ 

An  example  of  an  obvious  relation  is  t:-'^ 
between  the  stormy  experiences  of  sailors  t< 
of  in  the  History  and  those  of  a  vessel  31  ' 
arrived  at  Halifax.    A  relation  which  is  no"^^ 
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is  that  between  a  fight  of  soldiers  and 

in  French  Sudan  and  the  religious  and 

conceptions  of  the  time  of  Cohimbus. 

The  Recitation. 
itation   is   topical,   pupil   glances   over 
id  map"  and,  coming  to  Genoa,  is  re- 
that  this  was  the  birth  place  of  Colum- 
o  of  its  former  greatness  as  a  seaport, 
al  recitation  pupil  would  go  on  with 
id  comparison  between  past  and  pres- 
i     little    or  no     questioning,     but     in 
n   indicate     more     clearly     the     use 
ent   Events     in   History     Work     we 
pose  the  teacher  to  ask  questions, 
er: — Is  Genoa  still  a  port  of  any  im- 
? 
— Yes.    Here  is  a  dispatch  that  shows 

.X,  N.  S. — German  Lloyd  Steamer, 
Irene,  has  arrived  in  Halifax  short 
From  time  she  left  Genoa,  December 
jught  a  succession  of  gales  of  tremen- 
^erity  and  was  compelled  to  use  large 
;s  of  oil  to  calm  the  waves.  Thr^e 
:rs  injured  and  steerage  in  a  panic, 
er: — Is  Genoa  as  important  relative  to 
iiropean  cities  as  she  was  in  the  days 
mbus? 

— Lesson  says  when  Columbus  was  a 
one  in  western  Europe  could  season 
f  meat  or  spice  a  cup  of  wine  without 
something  to  the  profits  of  Venice  or 
This  vessel  that  came  to  Halifax  from 
nd  other  points  in  Europe  was  a  Ger- 
ssel  which  indicates  that  such  com- 
s  Genoa  has  left  is  carried  on  in  the 
of  other  nations  now.  (Examination 
nship  routes  indicated  on  geography 
mfirms  this  conclusion.  Here  is  an- 
cample  of  a  relation  not  apparent  on 
£ace,  viz. :  between  the  name  of  a 
.tlantic  liner  and  the  decline  of  the 
Genoa. ) 

•r  parallels  which  would  develop  in 
r  be  brieflly  indicated  by  parallel  sum- 
rom  text  and  news. 

—Northmen  braved  tempests  and  im- 
monsters. 

: — For  in  London — Railway  traffic 
d;  Thames  jammed  with  unmanage- 
ipping;  cabmen  drive  .through  shop 
j;  oeople  guided  about  by  link  boys, 
c  dispatch  already  R:iven.) 
er: — Any  fogs  that  cause  trouble  on 
ntic  nowadays?  Any  tempests?  How 
is-Atlantic  Liners  compare  with  boats 
hmen?"  CGeop^raohy  jrives  picture  of 
steamshio.)  What  fearless  fellows 
icestors  of  ours  were !  Did  they  ever 
e  Atlantic  in  the  winter  time? 
— Our  lesson  says  they  found  wild 
)n  one  voyage  so  this  must  have  been 
all,  when  we  go  nutting.  It  also  says 
another  time  "thcv  reached  the  bleak 
)f  Greenland."  (This  may  have  been 
winter,  although  Greenland  is  always 
.leak   I   think.)      And   Lief  the  Lucky 


spent  one  or  more  winters  somewhere  on  the 
American  coast. 

Text: — Europe  had  then  no  true  ocean  com- 
merce.    (Has  it  now?) 

News: — Innumerable  items  about  vessels 
plying  between  E^iropean  and  American  ports 
answer  clearly  and  vividly  and  so  read  an  en- 
larged conception  into  the  text.    • 

Text: — Columbus  probably  visited  Iceland 
and  Bristol,  Eng.  (Who  owns  Iceland  today? 
Is  it  of  any  importance?  Is  Bristol  still  an 
important  port?) 

News: — Denmark  (Northmen)  .  has  sub- 
sidized a  cable  line  to  Iceland  via  the  Faroe 
Islands. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Steamer  Montford, 
which  has  arrived  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  from 
Bristol,  reports  that  two  members  of  the  crew 
were  sweji  overboard. 

Text: — Purpose  of  Columbus  and  other  ex- 
plorers to  find  new  trade  routes  and  help  ac- 
quire new  territory  in  interest  of  commerce. 

News :— Teacher  develops  fact  that  rival 
commercial  interests  caused  Russo-Japanese 
war;  Russia  seeking  to  extend  territory  and 
trade  iqiterests  and  Japan  precipitatinflr  war  on 
ground  that  her  trade  interests  were  threat- 
ened thereby.  New  route  to  the  east  in  Co- 
lumbus' day  and  Trans-Siberian  railway,  etc 

The  news,  for  several  reasons*  produces 
more,  vivid  impression  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  which  it  relates  than  does  the 
history.  As  a  result  the  features  of  the  les- 
son so  related  will  organize  themselves  around 
the  news  topics.  This  use  of  the  news,  more- 
over, accomplishes  the  double  purpose  of  vivi- 
fying the  Past  and  of  teaching  the  related  and 
resultant  Present;  the  pupil's  conception  of 
the  Present,  in  turn,  being  stimulated  by  this 
close  and  immediate  contrast  with  its  Past.  An 
important  thought  in  this  connection  with  re- 
gard to  the  reliance  which  may  be  placed  upon 
news  as  a  means  of  teaching,  both  as  to  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  is  that,  in  the  news  of  any 
paper  of  standing,  we  have  the  result  of  the 
trained  judgment  of  thousands  of  correspond- 
ents and  editors  all  over  the  world  whose 
hourly  business  it  is  to  judge  what  news  will 
sell  to  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  sensation 
seeker.  The  final  test  as  to  whether  these  peo- 
ple want  this  news  is  that  they  buy  it.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone 
over  $iG|.ooo  is^  spent  dailv  for  newspapers. 
Information  in  the  form  of  news  is,  then  be- 
yond question,  interesting;  equally  beyond 
question,  more  interesting  than  the  same  infor- 
mation when  it  is  not  associated  with  news — 
.that  is  to  say — when  it  is  in  a  book;  for  no 
book  can  long  remain  nezvs.  Few  books  ever 
were  ncivs.  The  function  of  the  school  news- 
paper is  to  select  news  having  in  the  heart  of  it 
the  text-book  subjects  newsified — doing  some- 
thing —and  definitely  relate  such  news  to  the 
regular  school  work ;  to  present  it  and  relate  it 
to  school  work  so  as  to  make  its  service  as  great 
as  possible,  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  laws  of 
psychology  and  the  mental  peculiarities  and 
advancement  of  young  people. 
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WHAT  DOES  NATURK  STUDY  COST? 

What  it  costs  in  money  to  give  the  schools 
of  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants  facilities  for 
nature  study  depends.  There  is  a  Normal 
School,  for  example,  which  has  a  green  house 
for  supplying  this  material  which  cost  the 
state  $1,800  to  construct  and  considerable  more 
to  keep  warm.  It  furnishes  perhaps  2,000 
potted  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  yards — 
may  be  more — and  for  the  nature  study  classes 
in  practice  schools  and  elsewhere. 

Hut  the  city  schools  of  Hloomington.  111., 
have  reduced  green-house  expenses  to  the 
;?)inimnni.     They  have  two  green-houses  which 


cost  in  money. — the  first  one  that  was  built, 
about  $50,  and  the  second  one.  less  than  $20. 
Experience  in  building  the  first  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  more  than  $30  on  the  second. 

One  bucket  of  soft  coal  per  day  supplies  all 
the  heat  required,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

A  more  thriving  lot  of  plants  can  nowhere  be 

found.    The  janitors  of  the  buildings  take  cart 

of  them  during  the  winter.  These  plants  arcs. 
rooted  from  slips  and  potted  in  the  different:. 

schools   during  the   fall  term  by  the  children 

There  will  be  4,000  to  5,000  ready  for  the  bed? 

in  the  spring — including  flowering  and  foliag(= — 

plants,  and  some  vegetables—especially  mam 

moth  tomato  plants.  . 

'The  beds  are  prepared  by  the  janitors  ancJ^ 
the  cfiildren,  and  the  plants  are  generally  se-^t" 
under  the  janitor's  direction.    All  care  for  thcn-m 
during  the  summer,  and  a  half-day  is  set  apar  *«. 
in  the  fall   for  a  public  display  in  the  schoa  X 
house  of  flowers  and  vegetables  grown  by  th«i=" 
children   in   the   school   grounds  and   at   thci-^^ 
homes.       Seeds  and  plants  are  furnished  fo  -m- 
home  growing  every  sprinp^.  to  a  limited  extent:  , 
In  the  fall  the  children  observe  the  rooting  o-f 
the  slips  in  water  preparatory  to  potting  thcn-a. 
and  learn  by  practice  how  to  handle  them.    In  - 
deed  whatever  one  needs  to  know  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  plants  grow  from  seeds  or  sjlips 
is  learned  in  an  incidental  way  by  the  children. 

They  have  flower  beds  in  the  midst  of  their 
play  grounds  and  these  grounds  are  open  to 
the  street;  but  not  even  the  vandals  disturb 
them.  "They  belong  to  the  children."  A  small 
sum  is  paid  every  spring  for  seeds,  but  this  is 
obtained  from  entertainments  during  the  year. 
The  public  treasury  is  "not  raided  for  this 
fad,"  and  the  children  find  much  enjoyment 
and  gain  muph  useful  knowledge  and  not  a 
little  ethical  uplift  from  their  co-operation  in 
making  the  surroundings  of  their  schools  and 
homes  more  beautiful.  No  time  is  lost  from 
the  school  studies  by  the  care  given  to  the 
plants.  Indeed  there  is  less  Waste  of  time, 
and  something  has  made  the  faces  of  teachers 
and  children  to  shine  as  was  not  common  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  And  what  will  com- 
mend  nature  study  most  of  all  to  this  com- 
mercial age  is  it  costs  nothing.  The  age  is 
wont  to  declare  that  what  costs  nothing  is 
worth  nothing  hut,  here,  certainly,  something 
f>f   great   value   has   been   gotten   for   nothing. 
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the  energy  expemkiL  was  play  more  than 

:  excellence  of  the  thing  is  th&t  the  schools 
all  from  start  to  finish. 


PORT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  PUPILS* 

READING  CIRCLE. 
c  Teachers  of  Illinois: 
\  directors  of  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle 
ith    submit    the    financial    and    statistical 

for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904: 
icr  the  able  management  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
ill  good  reading  matter  has  been  placed 
I  hands  of  thousands  of  children  who 
vise  would  have  had  none,  or  possibly 
of  them  would  have  come  in  contact  with 
IS  would  have  worked  permanent  injury. 

we  feel  gratified  at  the  growth  of  the 
ice  of  the  Circle,  yet  we*  lament  the  fact 
•nly  about  one-twentieth  of  the  children 
ached.  We  desire  csoecially  to  reach  the 
sn  in  the  rural  and  village  schools.  They 
greater  need  of  good  reading,  have  more 
:   for   reading,   and   arc   most   influenced 

exj)eriencc  proves  that  where  the  county 
ntendent  enlists  heartily  in  the  work,  it 
Where  he  is  making  little  effort,  the 
reaches  few  children.  It  is  the  experi- 
'f  those  who  have  gone  to  work  in  earn- 
at  it  is  easy  to  secure  the  interest  of 
rs  and  pupils.  The  results  are  most 
rial.  In  no  other  way  can  a  superintend- 
'  so  much  good  with  so  little  work.  Six 
nd  and  ten  diplomas  were  issued  during 
:ar  and   14,013   seals,  21,546  books   were 

Board  of  Directors  have  changed  the 
d  of  doing  business  as  follows:  Each 
f  Superintendent  is  made  ex-ofUcio  lo- 
mager.  Each  teacher  is  leader,  yhe  lo- 
mager  may  secure  free  of  charge  from 
mager  as  many  enrollment  blanks  as  he 
eed  to  send  to  each  teacher.  The  leader 
end  in  the  enrollment  to  the  locr.I  man- 
nd  receive  from  him  certificates  of  mem- 
)  for  each  pupil  enrolled.  Certificates 
!  supplied  to  the  local  manager  free  of 

by  the  manager.  During  the  months 
i  and  June  the  manager  w'U  supply  the 
nanager  free  on  d*;mand  fivo  diplomas 
:h  ten  dollars'  worth  of  books  bought  in 
unty    during   the   year.     Addiitonal    di- 

and  seals  can  be  bought  of  the  mana- 

he  sale  of  admission  tickets  at  5  or  10 
each    to   all    e.xccpt    school    children    to 


graduating  exercises,  the  expense  can  be  easily 
met,  and  all  children  can  be  supplied  free  of 
charge  with  diplomas  and  seals  earned. 
Eighth  grade  exercises  can  be  held  at  the  same 
time.  And  holding  these  at  several  places  in 
the  county,  the  county  superintendent  can 
meet  the  people  in  a  most  pleasant 
and  helpful  way.  His  reward  will  be  the 
satisfaction  of  being  a  blessin«r  to  the  chil- 
dren and  the  higher  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ices by  the  parents. 

May  we  not  expect  the  co-operation  of  all 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  in  our 
effort  to  give  the  children  the  companionship 
of  good  books?       Respectfully  submitted, 
EDWARD  BANGS,  Pres. 
ELIZABETH  L.  HOWES, 
J.  A.  MERCER,     • 
C.  M.  BARDWELL, 
U.  J.  HOFFMAN. 
JOHN  SNYDER, 

Board  of  Directors. 
Springfield,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1904. 


TEACHER'S  APPOINTMENT  COMMIT- 
TEE. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan  an  appoint- 
ment committee  of  the  faculty  of  the  depart- 
ment of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  in.struction,  has  been  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  men  and  women  who 
are  studying,  or  have  studied,  under  this  fac- 
ulty, to  secure  positions  as  teachers.  This 
service  is  performed  gratuitous!*',  in  the  inter- 
est of  students  of  the  University,  past  or  pres- 
ent, and  of  superintendents  of  schools  and 
board  of  education  wishing  to  employ  teachers. 
Persons  desiring  to  reach  this  committee  should 
address  their  communications  to  the  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Appointment  Committee,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan." 


SCIENCE  AND  ENGLISH.. 
A  joint  conference  on  English  and  Science 
work  in  the  high  schools  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  February  16.  17,  18.  and 
19.  AH  superintendents,  principals,  and  high 
school  teachers  as  well  as  teachers  academies, 
normal  schools,  and  colleges,  are  invited  to  be 
present,  and  to  participate  in  the  general  dis- 
cussion. 


MEETING  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The  superintendents*  section  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
meets  at  Milwaukee  February  28  and  March  i 
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and  2. 
sented. 
ters. 


An   excellent   program   will    be   pre- 
The  Plankington  Hotel  is  headqiiar- 


THE  EASTERN  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 
This  association  will  meet  at  Mattoon,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  February  lo  and  ii.  W.  E. 
Andrews,  of  Taylorville,  is  president,  and  Miss 
Edna  Conn,  of  Shelby ville,  is  secretary.  On 
the  program  are  L.  D.  HarVey,  formerly  state 
superintendent  of  Wisconsin;  Pres.  A.  R. 
Taylor,  of  Millikin  University;  President  L. 
C.  Lord,  of  Charleston,  and  Prof.  George  E. 
Vincent. 


TEACH  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
The  school  board  of  Cleveland  has  just  given 
an  order  for  450  copies  of  The  Little  Chronicle 
weekly  during  the  balance  of  the  school  vear 
for  u§e  in  ten  different  buildings. 


THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. 

This  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Portland,  Ore., 
will  be  opened  on  June  i,  entirely  free  from 
debt  The  following  are  the  amounts  that  have 
.been  appropriated  by  the  government  and  by 
the  different  state  legislatures  respectively,  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Portland 
Exposition : 
United     States,     concurrent       action, 

House  and  Senate $  475»ooo 

Oregon  Legislature   AS^fioo 

New  York  Legislature  35.ooo 

Massachusetts  Legislature   15,000 

Missouri  Legislature  10,000 

California  Legislature  20,000 

Idaho   Legislature    10,000 

Montana  Legislature   10,000 

Utah  Legislature  10,000 

Corporation,     money     subscribed     by 

Portland's  citizens   475»ooo 

Total  $1,510,000 


^E*9C{R;e>i^:: 


TANNER'S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.— 
By  J.  H.  Tanner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  in  Cornell  University. 
Half-leather,  8vo.,  374  pages.  Price,  $1. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
csnnati,  and  Chicago. 


This   is  the  latest  addition  to  the   Modem 
Mathematical  Series,  prepared  under  the  gen- 
eral editorship  of  Professor  Wait,  of  Cornell 
University.       It  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
use  of  students  in  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools  expecting  to  continue  their  studies  in 
college  or  university.     The  method  of  presen- 
tation will  appeal  to  the  student  who  appre- 
ciates the  subject  as  a  science.    The  discussion 
of  each  topic  proceeds  always  to  a  rigorou: 
demonstration  of  all  of  the  orinciples  involve( 
therein,  although   this   rigid   demonstration   i^s* 
sometimes  deferred  until  new  topics  necessa 
to  it  have  been  presented.     It  is  not  the  pui 
pose 'at   any   step   simply  to  enable  pupils  t*- 
solve  problems  by  inferred  rules  or  principle:^^- 
Each  new  topic,  .however,  is  presented  first 
concretely  as  possible  and  the  student  led 
infer  the  principles  and  to  perform  the  varioi 
operations,  but  the  result  is  regarded  as  teni 
tive  until  proofs  have  been  given.    An  impor 
ant  object  of  the  book  is  to  teach  the  studc 
to  think  along  a  logical  line  of  deveIopm< 
Compared    with   most   high   school   texts   tl 
book  gives  little  space  to  the  working  of  pr 
lems,  but  it  aims  to  so  equip  the  pupil 
power  to  think  the  steps  of  a  process  throu] 
that  he  will  work  without  dependence  on  ru 
of  thumb.    A  wise  teacher  able  to  inspire 
the  pupils  something  of  the  advanced  studer 
pleasure  in  the  discovery  of  truth  and  its  sta 
mcnt  jn  strict  scientific  form  is  needed  to  ms 
a  book  of  this  kind  a  success  with  ordins 
high  school  classes.     The  arrangement  of  " 
book  makes  it  possible,  if  desired,  to  omit  - 
more    difficult   proofs   altoeether   in   the   fi 
reading  without  breaking  the  continuity  of 
subject.     The  book  is   designed  to  meet 
most  exacting   entrance   examination   requi 
ments   of   any    college   or   university   in   t 
country,    and    especially   the    revised    requ " 
ments  t>f  the  College  Entrance  Board. 

G.  A.  E 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA,  by  D^.-^ 
Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University,  t"*^ 
York.    Cloth,  154  pages.     Price  50  cents «. 
mail   55   cents.     Ginn   &   Company,   Bos'f 
New  York,  Chicago,  London. 
In   the  preface   the  author   states  that      ^ 
book  is  intended  for  use  in  seventh  or  ei^ 
grade  and  for  the  double  purpose,  first  of 
ing  to  those  pupils  who  do  not  go  into  the  I 
school,  such  algebra  as  is  necessary  for  th^ 
telligent   reading  of   formulas,   and  the    S' 
tion  of  equations  found  in  elementary  m< 
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lanuals,  and-  second,  of  stimulating  an 
t  in  their  later  work  in  those  pupils  who 
ic  the  school  course.  These  two  pur- 
vork  out  very  well  together,  as  the  in- 
Df  the  student  pupil  is  increased  by  see- 
•  utilities  of  the  subject,  and  a  definite 
id  place  to  reach  is  established  for  the 
ictory  treatment  of  the  subject.  This 
overs  more  ground  than  is  usual  in  an 
tary  treatment,  and  good  teaching  will 
uired  to  enable  children  to  really  un- 
id  it  all.  The  presentation  of  the  sub- 
negative  number  is  very  good  indeed, 
iral  method  of  arrangement  by  which  the 
It  operations  are  presented  in  order  in 
f  the  three  chapters  of  the  book,  is  a 
ition  of  modern  methods  pf  teaching  in 
mentary  school  which  seek  to  correlate 
Sf  and  the  logical  divisions  in  subjects, 
t  the  child's  body  of  knowledge  may 
IS  a  whole  from  the  beginning.  This 
I  is  of  course  possible  in  its  entirety 
I  the  primary  work;  when  tht  body  of 
dge  becomes  complex  it  is  to  be  mas- 
is  a  whole  only  after  a  mastery  of  the 
lines  or  subjects  included,  and  by  a 
•us  study  of  the  unifying  purpose.  Al- 
[jresented  as  the  logical  development  of 
science  has  its  own  unifying  purpose 
iciple,  and  algebra  presented  as  an  ap- 
jcience  is  connected  with  physical  or 
acts  in  a  way  to  modify  very  much  the 
esentation.  In  this  book  the  spiral  ar- 
lent  is  made  with  reference  to  the  log- 
vison  of  algebraical  operations,  and  to 
rimcnt  of  the  movement  to  develop  the 
;  of  the  subject.  The  experience  of 
teachers  condemns  the  spiral  arrange- 
1  text  books  fo^  the  upper  grades.  The 
can  adjust  the  method  to  the  needs  of 
ss  better  for  herself,  in  accordance  with 
es  for  the  study  of  the  relation  of  the 
It  parts  of  a  subject  which  must  vary 
hat  from  time  to  time, 
essor  Smith,  however,  has  succeeded  re- 
>ly  well  in  using  this  arrangement  with- 
aking  the  continuity  of  the  development 
subject  as  a  science  and  that  is  the 
mportant  purpose  of  the  book. 

G.  A.  B. 


In  simple  and  interesting  form  are  pre- 
sented here  the  life-stories  of  four  of  the 
greatest  American  Indians — King  Philip,  Pon- 
tiac,  Tecumseh,  and  Osceola.  They  represent 
^  four  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Red  Men, 
from  the  earliest  coming  of  the  white  settlers 
to  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from 
Florida.  The  stories  are  told  to  some  extent 
from  the  Indian  point  of  view,  and  the  injus- 
tice of  the  treatment  th^  various  tribes  have 
received  is  clearly  explained.  Portraits  and  il- 
lustrations add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
l)ook,  which  is  intended  for  supplementary 
reading  in  the  fifth  year. 


NEW  SECOND  MUSIC  READER.  Sq.  i2mo. 
Cloth.  122  pages.  List  price,  30  cents; 
mailing  price,  35  cents.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
London. 

The  "New  Second  Music  Reader"  continues 
the  work  begun  in  the  "New  First  Music 
Reader,"  and  presents  material  for  a  one  year's 
music  course.  It  may  be  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grades,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  curri- 
culum. 

It  contains  many  new  songs  and  new  poems. 
Leading  American  composers  and  poets  arc 
especially  well  represented. 

The  plan  of  the  Second  Reader  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  elementary 
music  teaching.  The  book  i$  divided  into  four 
parts,  as  follows: 

Part  I  introduces,  through  exercises  and 
songs,  a  simple  review  of  preceding  work. 

Part  II  presents,  my  means  of  exercises  and 
songs,  a  unique  plan  for  developing  four  equal 
sounds  to  the  beat. 

Part  III  introduces,  through  exercises  and 
songs,  4  sharps  and  7  flats  in  the  nine  keys 
and  in  the  five  kinds  of  time. 

Part  IV  consists  of  two-part  songs  and  exer- 
cises carried  through  nine  keys. 


NEY  &  PERRY'S  FOUR  AMERI- 
r  INDIANS.  By  Edson  L.  Whitney 
Frances  M.  Perry.  Cloth,  i2mo,  240 
5.  With  illustrations.  Price,  50  cents, 
rican  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
iti,  and  Chicago. 


MASTERS   IN   MUSIC.     Edited  by  Daniel. 
Gregory    Mason.       Published   by    Bates   & 
Guild  Co.,  42  Chauncy  St.,  Boston.    $2.50  a 
year  in  advance.    Single  copies,  25  cents. 
Masters  in  Music  is  a  valuable  publication 
to  music  lovers   and   musicians.     Each   num- 
ber discusses  in  full  some  great  composer  and 
his  works.     The  January  number  contains  a 
portrait  of  Schumann,  three  articles,  on  the  life, 
the  art  and  the  works  of  Schumann  and  Schu- 
mann Bibliography.     Six  selections  of  his  in- 
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nental  music  are  (zriven.  The  February  is- 
m\\  contain  eleven  selections  of  songs  from 
same  composer. 


The  Magazines. 


TY  CHILDREN'S  ADVANTAGES  OVER 

COUNTRY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
Miss  Martha  S.  Bensley,  who  is  writing  in 
veryhody's    Magazine    her    experience    as    a 
ursery   govprness,    in    the    February   number 
omments  as  follows  on  the  second  family  of 
hildren  with  whom  sh^  lived : 
"From  a  physical  standpoint  these  children 
were  a  joy  to  see,  and  their  bright  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks  were  in  happy  contrast  to  those 
-of  the  children  of  the  town;    but  in  spite  of 
this  seeming  superiority  they  had  not  the  town 
child's  power  of  nervous  adjustment,  and  re- 
acted more  quickly  against  any  jolt  in  the  rou- 
tine of  their  lives.     Their  health  seemed  more 
dependent  on  three  regular  meals  every  day 
and  nine  hours'  sleep  every  night.    There  was 
a  certain  physical   slowness  already  apparent 
in  Robert;    his  walk  was  ponderous  and  his 
hands  moved  slowly.     He  was  fairly  good  at 
out-or-door  sports,  and  in  a  straight-away  run 
across  the  fields  could     get  up     considerable 
speed;   but  he  would  have  been  quite  helpless 
jumping  on  or  off  a  trolley-car,  or  dodging  an 
automobile. 

"These  children's  chief  lacks  were  connect- 
ing links  between  themselves  and  the  world. 
There  was  no  line  along  which  they  could  be 
naturally  transplanted  from  their  peaceful  pas- 
tures tp  any  other  sort  of  life.  Any  change 
would  be  an  uprooting,  and  they  would  be  as 
helpless  and  alone  as  though  they  were  taken 
to  Mars." 


TO  SUPPLEMENT  OUR  CIVILIZATION. 

From  Andrciv  D.  White's  "Impressions  of  the 
German  Emperor"  in  the  February  Century. 
As  a  result  of  observation  and  reflection  dur- 
ing a  long  life  touching  public  men  and  meas- 
ures in  wide  variety,  1  would  desire  for  my 
country  three  things  above  all  others  to  sup- 
plement American  civilization;  from  Great 
Britain  her  administration  of  criminal  justice; 
from  Germany  her  theatre;  and  from  any  or 
every  European  country  save  Russia,  Spain, 
and  Turkey,  its  government  of  cities. 


The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  is  con- 
spicuous, of  late,,  for  its  notable  articles  on  pub- 
lic affairs.  A  striking  instance  is  J.  L.  Bash- 
ford's  interview  with  Chancellor  Von  Bulow, 
which  appears  under  the  title,  "Great  Britain 
Bn(\  Germany."  American  readers  will  find  it 
tn  TAr  Atv/nj^  Age  for  December  31. 


ELECTRIC  FREIGHT  LINES. 

The  advances  made  by  electric  traction  lines 
are  graphically  described  by  Mr.  George  lies, 
in  an  article  written  for  the  January  Magazine 
» number  of  The  Outlook. 

A  line  to  Piqua,  independently  controlled^ 
may  be  taken  as  a  model  of  the  best  inter-ur- 
ban management.  A  freight  solicitor,  without 
fee,  calls  up  farmers  and  finds  out  what  they 
have  to  sell ;  he  then  ascertains  where  in  town 
a  sale  can  be  affected,  often  closing  a  transac- 
tion on  the  spot.  This  line  carries  sheep,  pigs, 
and  cattle  into  a  stock-yard  of  its  own,  whence 
dressed  meat  is  despatched  on  a  considerable 
scale.  A  cold-storage  department,  about  to  be 
established,  will  add  to  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  collect  from  the  farmer,  at  his  very 
door,  vegetables  and  fruit  paid  for  in  cash  at 
current  prices.  The  quick  and  frequent  transit 
of  this  road,  as  of  every  similar  line,  makes  it 
preferable  to .  steam  transportation.  Fruit, 
vegetables  and  live  stock  arrive  at  market  in 
the  pink  of  condition  and  command  the  high- 
est prices. 


THOREAU  HATED  MUSEUMS. 

I  hate  musems;    there  is  nothing  so  weighs  ^ 

upon  my  spirits.    They  are  the  catacombs  of  I- 

nature.    One  green  bud  of  spring,  one  willow  -w 

catkin,  one  faint  thrill  from  a  migrating  spar-  — 

row  would  set  the   world  on  its  legs  again.  .^ 

The  life  that  is  in  a  single  green  weed  is  of  ~^i 

more  worth  than  all  this  death.    They  are  dead  fcf 

nature  collected  by   dead  men.     I   know  not  s^t 

whether  I  muse  most  at  the  bodies  stuffed  with  mm 

cotton    and    saw-dust    or    those    stuffed    with  m-i 

bowels  and  fleshy  fibre  outside  the  cases. 

Where   is   the   proper   herbarium,   the   true  -^ 

cabinet  of  shells,  and  museum  of  skeletons.  «  .. 

but  in  the  meadow  where  the  flower  bloomed..  ^  .. 

by  the  seaside  where  the  tide  case  up  the  fish.  .  . 

and  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  where  the  -^ 

beast  laid  down  its  life  and  the  skeleton  of  the  -^ 

traveller   reposes   on   the   grass?     What   right  wx 

have  mortals  to  parade  these  thint^s  on  their  —m- 
legs  again,  with  their  wires,  and,  when  heaven  w-~\ 
has  decreed  that  they  shall  return  to  dust  again.  —  1. 
to  return  them  to  sawdust?  Would  you  have  --^"^r 
a  dried  specimen  of  a  world,  or  a  pickled  one?       "^E? 

Embalming   is   a   sin   against     heaven     and       M.J 
earth.  •  Against  heaven,  who  has  recalled  the    -  -=ae 
soul    and    set    free   the    servile   element^,   and      M^i 
against  the  earth  which  is  thus  robbed  of  her    — ■* 
dust.     I  have  had  my  right-perceiving  senses    -^=< 
so  disturbed  in  these  haunts  as  to  mistake  a  ^^h 
veritable   living   man    for   a   stuffed   specimen..^.^ . 
and  surveyed  him  with  dumb  wonder  as  the  - 
strangest    of    the    whole   collection.      For 

strangest   is  that   which,  being  in   many  par 

ticulars  most  like,  is  in  some  essential  particu 

lar  most  unlike. — Thoreaus  Journal  in  the  Feb 

ruary  Atlantic. 
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lot  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
t  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
their  first  opportunity? 


School  riaqs 


CORNELL   UNIVERSITY, 
•ecent  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner- 

the  new  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  of  Hu- 
;  at  Cornell  was  a  notable  event  in  the 
^f  the  University.  The  venerable  Gold- 
ith,  now  over  eighty-years  old,  deliv- 
vigorous  and  inspiring  address,  which 
ith  these  words,  half  earnest,  half  jest: 
€rhaps  fortunate  that  the  garrulity  of 
imited  by  its  feebleness."  It  may  be  a 
)f  interest  to  teachers  to  know  that  the 
►n    department    of   the    university    will 

rooms  in  this  building. 


SCHOOL  REPORTS, 
in  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  con- 
the  President's  Report  to  the  Board  of 

for  the  academic  year  ending  Septem- 
1904,  and  the  Financial  Statement  for 
.1  year  ending  June  30,  1904.  James  B. 
President. 

al  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
)ols.  Central  District,  Norwich,  Conn.. 

year  ending  August  31.  1904.  N.  L. 
Superintendent. 


^ell-Ordered  Household,  or  the  Ideal 
ontaining  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
d  model  city,  by  William  Arthur.  Is- 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  by  the  author.  Paper 
price  10  cents. 


JS  BULLETIN  NO.  16  ON  IRRIGA- 
TION, 
he  scmiarid  region  as  a  whole,  it  may 

that  ordinary  crops  can  not  be  grown 
lan  three  years  out  of  five  without  the 
1  application  of  water.  The  soil,  how- 
,  with  few  exceptions,  as  fertile  as  any 
Jnitcd  States,  and  with  sufficient  mois- 
oduces  large  yields  of  any  crop  suited 
emperate  zone.  In  this  region  the  num- 
irrigated  farms  increased  from  4,897  in 

7,021  in  1902.  or  43.4  per  cent,  while 
as  a  gain  of  $2,212,947.  or  76.5  per  cent, 
ronstruction  cost  of  systems.  The  larg- 
tivc  increase  was  shown  for  North  Da- 
In  this  region  Nebraska  ranked  first 
Kas  second  in  the  extent  of  irrigation. 
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WASHINGTON,  LINCOLN,  S 

LONQ  FELLOW   and  LOWELL  3 

4a  different  Bubject^^  43  cents  for  thfr  ftet> 

orOife  Cen^  each  for  i.^  gt  moie,  ito  fai  Itoo^  uiDited. 
miieiircJ.  Miny  of  ibr*r  mrc  tUo  publCibed  tt  One-Hiir 
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^hU  plctnrr  li  one  of  ibr  Hiif-  Cenl  lixe, 
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Cornell  Summer  Session 

July  5 — Aug.  16,  1905. 

For  college  and  High  School  Teachers;  over  70 
Courses  In  Ls^nguages,  History,  Art,  Shops  and 
Sciences.  For  grade  Teachers.— over  20  Courses  in 
Geography,  Nature  Work,  English.  Beginning  Ger- 
man, French, 'and  Education.  Tuition  Fee— 985.00 
Inexpensive  Living.  Send  for  Circular  and  Book 
of  Views.    Address, 

THE  REGISTRAR,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY    0/    II^I^INOIS 

SUMMER    eseeiON 
JUNE  12  TO  AUGUST  11«  1905 

FACULTY    OF    NEARLY    40 


Nearly   100  courses  of  especial  interest  to  teachers  v^shing 

to  do  work  of  college  trade. 

Lecturers    of   National    Prominence. 


Tuition  for  the   Session  only  fia.oo 

Correspondence   invited.     Catalogue  and  full  informaticn 
sent  upon  application  to 

X.  A.  CI#ARK,  Director,        > 
UrbaAa,  111.   I 


UNCLE  SAM,— NURSEMAID. 

BY  WALLACE  IRWIN. 

Urged  by  motives  nowise  harmful — 

Beneficial,  if  you  will — 
Uncle  Samuel's  got  an  armful 

Of  republics  infantile 
Uncle  hates  their  constant  riot. 

But  he  has  the  knowledge  grim 
That  he's  got  to  keep  'em  quiet, 

For  they  all  depend  on  him. 
So  he  sings  in  accents  gritty 

This  enthusiastic  ditty: 

"Bye-low,  Cuba,  mind  your  Pa! 

Bye-bye,  baby  Panama ! 
Quit  your  scrappin*, 

Fall  to  nappin', 
I'm  your  Uncle — there  you  are. 

Never  mind  the  naughty  gringo— 
Hush-a-bye,  there — sh-h-h! — by  jingo. 

What's  the  matter,  San  Domingo?" 

Added  to  your  Uncle's  worry 

Come  from  many  a  tropic  zone 
Fledglings  revolutionary 

Which  he  has  to  call  his  own. 
Kith,  by  right  of  war  related. 

Uncle  tries  to  keep  them  good, 
Since  they've  been  assimilated 

In  the  Nation's  sisterhood. 
Still  his  tone  is  rather  peevish 

As  he  rocks  his  foundlings  thievish : 

"Bye-bye,  Jolo,  Luzon,  Guam, 

Porto  Rico — please  be  calm! 
Bye-low,  Sulu, 

Honolulu, 
Don't  be  scared,  you're  free  from  harm. 

I  can't  talk  your  heathen  lingo, 
But  I'll  do  my  best — ^by  jingo. 

Stop  that  fightin',  San  Domingo!" 

Uncle's  troubles  are  prolific. 

Since  his  first  paternal  thought 
Every  brat  of  the  Pacific 

Flies  to  him — or  ^Ise  is  brought 
Kids  with  names  beyond  pronouncing 

Cling  to  him  and  prattle  for 
Just  one  good,  old-fashioned  trouncing— 

Then  they're  his  for  evermore. 
Weighed  by  more  than  he  can  trundle. 

Uncle  lifts  the  White  man's  bundle. 

"Bye-low,  bye,  my  Tagalese, 

Chino  baby  and  Bornese. 
Drop  those  Mausers — 

Here  are  trousers 
Which  you'll  wear,  if  you  would  please. 

Speak  the  lingo  of  the  gringo^ 
Say,  I'll  wring  your  neck,  by  Jingo, 

You  young  nuisance,  San  Domingo!" 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


The  bearing  of  the  ev- 
ery-day    work    and    re- 
'*  quirements    of    a    good 

5S.  school    in   cultivating   a 

moral  life  in  the  scholars 
arly  shown  in  Superintendent 
''s  address  before  the  State 
irs'  Association,  published  on  an- 
)age  of  this  number.  It  is  chiefly 
t  for  its  simplicity  and  its  truth. 
.Iways  refreshing  and  encourag- 

hear  a  man  talk  in  a  masterful 
f  the  commonplace  things  in  the 
ional  process. 

s  especially  important  at  this 
hat  the  schools  shall  follow  the 
f  the  fundamental  truths  upon 

our  social  order  rests,  as  the 
follows  his  compass,  if  we  are  to 
y  assurance  that  this  nation  shall 

swept  off  its  foundations  in. the 
t  frenzied  pursuit  of  wealth  at 
5t  of  every  virtue.     The  schools 

do  everything  but  they  can  do 
than  all  the  other  social  institu- 
ire  doing  or  will  do  in  the  near 

if  they  will  but  do  all  that  is  in 
ower.  Early  convictions  of  right 
ity,  matured  into  habits  during 

life  under  American  conditions, 
Dve  our  strongest  defense  against 
•ral  corruption  which  is  now  run- 
iot  through  the  land  under  the 
of  business.  The  remedy  is  the 
ition  of  the  simple  virtues  of  the 
and  the  school.  What  the  child 
when  he  leaves  school  is  vastly 


more  important  to  him  and  the  nation 
than  what  he  knows. 


In  1844  Emerson  wrote: 
Emerson  in  "We  are  students  of 
■^^  words;    we  cannot  use 

our  hands,  or  our  legs, 
or  our  arms.  *  *  *  The 
lessons  of  science  should  be  experi- 
mental. Once  (say  two  centuries  ago) 
Latin  and  Greek  had  a  strict  relation  to 
all  the  sciences  and  culture  there  was  in 
Europe,  and  mathematics  a  monetary 
importance  at  some  era  of  physical  sci- 
ence. These  things  become  stereo- 
typed in  education,  as  the  manner  of 
man  is.  But  the  Good  Spirit  never 
cares  for  the  colleges,  and  though  all 
men  and  boys  are  now  drilled  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics  it  had  quite 
left  these  shells  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach.  But  in  a  hundred  high  schools 
and  colleges  this  warfare  against  com- 
mon sense  goes  on.  Four,  or  six,  or  ten 
years  the  pupil  is  parsing  Greek  an^ 
Latin,  and  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  uni- 
versity he  shuts  those  books  for  the  last 
time.  Some  thousands  of  young  men 
are  graduated  at  our  colleges  in  this 
country  every  year,  and  the  persons 
who  at  forty  years  still  read  Greek  can 
all  be  counted  on  your  hand.  I  have 
never  met  with  ten  who  read  Plato.  Is 
not  this  absurd,  that  the  whole  of  the 
liberal  talent  of  this  country  should  be 
directed  in  its  best  years  on  studies  that 
lead  to  nothing  ?V 
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There  was  more  of 
English  in  hope  than  of  despair  em- 
the  Schools  anating  from  the  confer- 
ence of  high  school  and 
university  instructors  of 
EngHsh  recently  held  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  conviction  that  the  results  gf 
English  work  in  the  high  schools  and 
in  the  university  are  at  present  too  poor 
to  justify  the  time  and  energy  they 
cost.  This  subject  is  the  "sick  man" 
of  the  practiced  course  of  instruction, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade, 
with  some  notable  exceptions.  It  is 
these  exceptions  that  are  the  founda- 
tions of  our  hope. 

As  we  predicted  last  month,  much 
more  was  said  about  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish course  than  of  the  method  of  doing 
the  work.  To  an  old  observer  of  the 
process  of  the  growth  of  the  mind  in 
knowledge,  it  was  apparent  that  most 
of  these  high  school  teachers  and  uni- 
versity professors  had  never  given 
much  thought  to  the  adaptation  of  their 
instruction  to  the  mental  condition  of 
the  learners.  The  conviction  prevails 
that  if  one  knows  a  thing  he  can  teach 
it ;  but  it  should  be  added  "after  much 
study  and  experience."  One  of  the 
cleverest  thinkers  among  the  speakers 
declared  that  we  are  now  moving  out 
of  chaos  into  the  nebulous  state  in  our 
evolution  in  English  instruction. 

"The  growing  demand  is  for  defi- 
niteness,"  they  say.  There  is  no  com- 
mon opinion  as  to  what  or  how  much 
to  teach.  The  grammar  grade  teachers 
are  complaining  of  the  want  of  ade- 
quate instruction  in  the  primary 
grades;  the  high  school  of  the  weak- 
ness  in  the  grammar,  grades ;   the  col- 


lege of  the  high  school;  and  the  in- 
structors in  the  graduate  school,  of  the 
colleges.     We  all,  even    the    layman, 
know  that  something  is  wanting  and 
badly  needed,  .since  nowhere  beyond 
the  two  or  three  lower  primary  grades 
can  the  scholars  talk  with  ease  and  in 
good  English — in  most  cases  not  eas- 
ily in  bad  Englsh — nor  can  they  write 
with  facility — though  they  write  better 
than  they  can  talk;   nor  can  they  read 
good  English,  other  than  stories  hav- 
ing a  limited  range  of  ideas.     Young 
people  come  through  the  high  schools 
from  their  studies  of  "English  classics" 
with  no  desire  to  look  upon  an  Eng- 
lish classic  again.    They  love  novels  of 
the  Anthony  Trollop  sort,  and  the  his-  - 
torical    novels    of    the    "Crisis"    class  ,5 
most  of  them  can  read  with  some  in — - 
terest,  but  they  seldom  read  the  Wa— , 
verly  novels,  although  this  author  i&. 
much   in   evidence   on   the  course  o*"^ 
study.     They  pronounce  them  "dry.'^ . 
Romola  is  far  beyond  their  reach  an^j 
even  history  is  a  bore.   We  do  not  sar^m 
this  of  all  that  come  through  all  hig"-^ 
schools.     There  are  high  schools  an-«- 
high  schools;    and  then  there  are  stu-»^ 
dents  who  will  acquire  power  and  abi  Jr 
ity  to  utter  it,  under  poor  instructioK--^ 
provided  they  have  books  and  oth^J 
facilities. 

What  we  are  saying  is  the  commc^^. 
conviction  of  high  school  principals 
and  superintendents. 

What  is  the  matter? 

The  main  thing,  of  course,  is  thc^J 
teachers  are  yet  in  a  low  stage  of  ev-^' 
lution  in  their  knowledge  of  how 
teach  effectively  the  mother  tongue, 
was  well  said  at  the  conference 
we   have   now   reached   the   nebulc 
stage  in  our  advance  'from  chaos. 
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aking  stage  has  beeiv  entered 
favored  scHcmdIs. 
itter  is  the  stage  of  differenti- 
I'his  differentiation  has  refer- 
5th  the  learner  and  the  subject, 
learner  we  need  to  distin- 
ween  (i)  childhood,  (2)  boy- 
1  girlhood,  and  (3)  youth.  In 
«t  we  need  to  distinguish  be- 
)  the  period  for  gathering  ma- 
1)  the  period  of  analysis,  and 
>eriod  of  synthesis,  or  the  sys-* 
organization  into  a  unity  of  all 
l)een  acquired.  These  stages  in 
nd  in  the  matter  of  instruction 
Tiarked  by  any  hard  and  fast 
they  suggest  where  the  great- 
asis  should  be  placed  in  diflfer- 
ds  of  the  child's  advancement, 
riods  are  known  in  our  curric- 
tiglish  as  (i)  language  teach- 
the  teaching  of  English  Gram- 
I  (3)  the  teaching  of  English 
e.  They  might  also  be  de- 
s  ( I )  the  period  of  gathering 
i  words  and  expressing  them 
ished  form  in  sentences, — the 
which  imitation  is  the  leading 
3f  the  learner;  (2)  the  anal- 
od  in  which  the  mutual  rela- 
idea  to  word,  and  thought  to 
are  discovered  in  the  English 
5  and  in  that  of  the  learner; 
synthetic  period,  in  which  em- 
given  to  the  thought  as  ex- 
n  the  language  of  the  author — 
;  being  the  product, 
i  should  form  a  definition  of 
I  from  its  elements  made  most 
It  in  the  discussions  at  this 
ce  he  would  conclude  that  it  is 
1  to  the  higher  emotions  rather 
he  thought  of  the  reader.  Not 
:  the  less  experienced  and  cul- 


tured teachers  so  emphasize  this  emo- 
tional element  that  they  feel  that  if  an 
emotional  enthusiasm  is  not  aroused 
the  purpose  of  literature  is  not  realized. 
But  they  do  not  always  see  that  it  is 
the  elevated  thought  expressed  in  artis- 
tic form  that  causes  the  emotion.  The 
condition  precedent  to  feeling  the  emo- 
tion is  the  thinking  of  the  thought  Its 
artistic  utterance  adds  greatly  to  its 
emotional  appreciation,  merely  because 
it  is  the  best  expression  of  the  thought. 
But  instead  of  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  thought  of  a  literary  selection,  as 
the  first  step  in  the  study,  this  is  often 
neglected  to  such  a  degree  that  the  class 
fails  to  think  the  author's  thought  after 
him  to  anything  like  the  limit  of  his 
ability  to  master  it.  Since  the  content 
is  unknown  the  attempt  to  awaken  en- 
thusiasm over  its  form  must  ever  be 
the  sorriest  of  failures. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  our 
teachers  of  English  will  know  that  the 
first  steps  in  teaching  English  are  by: 

a.  Much  use  of  it  in  conversation 
between  teacher  and  pupils.  Through 
imitation  of  the  teacher's  good  English 
the  pupil  improves  his  own  style 
and  enlarges  the  range  of  his  thoughts 
and  sentences.  By  degrees  he  acquires 
facility  in  talking. 

b.  Much  reading  of  good  English 
and  reproducing  what  he  had  read.  He 
will  reproduce  what  interests  him, 
which  will  give  the  teachers  a  key  to 
his  needs.  He  should  read  widely  and 
select  with  freedom  from  among  books 
written  in  good  English  which  will 
stimulate  to  good  deeds. 

c.  Much  writing,  which  is  better 
than  all  talk  because  it  gives  the  child 
the  early  mastery  of  the  longer  circuit 
of  expression  through  the  fingers.    By 
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this  practice  he  conies  early  into  the 
way  of  reflecting  upon  his  utterance. 

If  the  child  is  kept  at  work  in  .this 
field  for  six  and  a  half  or  seven  years 
in  the  elementary  school,  he  will  be  in 
possession  of  a  wealth  of*  material  in 
which  he  can  begin  the  analysis  of 
thought,  sentence,  and  discourse,  and 
thus  open  the  door  to  a  constructive 
study  of  literature.  After  a  year  and  a 
half  of  analytic  study  analysis  should 
be  a  diminishing  element  and  the  study 
of  literature  for  its  power  in  giving 
direction  to  life  and  determining  char- 
acter should  ever  be  an  increasing  ele- 
ment to  the  end  of  life. 


Professor  Wenley,  of 
The  the  University  of  Mich- 

Mosely  igan,   has   publishled,   in 

Commission  the  Michigan  Alumnus, 
his  very  able  review  and 
commentary  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Mosely  Commission.  This  commen- 
tary is  quite  as  suggestive  and  fruitful 
an  object  of  study  as  is  the  report  itself . 
He  tells  us  that  the  Mosely  Commis- 
sion consisted  of  twenty-six  English- 
men, educatioiial  experts  representing 
the  various  educational  interests  in 
England.  They  were  selected  and  paid 
for  their  services  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mos- 
ely, a  wealthy  Englishman, .  who  had 
acquired  his  wealth  in  mining  in  South 
Africa.  He  had  discovered  the  supe- 
rior ability  of  the  mining  engineers 
who  had  been  educated  in  America 
and  their  great  success  prompted  him 
to  send  in  1903  this  commission  to  the 
United  States  to  discover  what  there 
was  in  our  educational  procedure  that 
produced  such  superior  mining  engi- 
neers.       The    commission     spent     ten 


weeks  ia  studying  our  schools  in  opera 

tion,  and  afterwards  published  their  re 

port  in  a  closely  printed  volume  of  foui 3- 

hundred  pages.    Mr.  Mosely  also  paid-^B 
for  the  publication  of  the  report. 

It  is  quite  propable  that  this  reporti^ 
will    prove    more    valuable    to    us    ii^fc- 
America  than  to  the  English  people^ 
The  social  order  is  not  in  so  plastic  a. 
state  there  as  here,  and  some  condi- 
tions inimical  to  the  best  educational 
results  have  there  solidified  beyond  any 
hope  of  immediate  change. 

Professor  Wenley's  summary  of  the 
findings  of  the  commission  are  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

1.  "That  our  prosperity  has  been,  up 
to  this  time,  the  cause  of  our  belief  in 
education  and  in  the  results  flowing 
from  it :  our  education  has  not  been  the 
cause  of  our  prosperity."  This  is  a 
brilliant  observation  which  opens  .the 
door  to  the  explanation  to  some  things 
not  generally  understood. 

2.  "The  movement  has  already  be- 
gun through  which  education  shall  be- 
come the  most  potent  cause  of  prosper- 
perity.''  If  the  day  is  at  hand  when  our 
prosperity  shall  depend  upon  our  edu- 
cation, it  behooves  us  to  bestir  our- 
selves ii  we  shall  make  education  as 
efficient  in  producing  prosperity  as 
prosperity  has  been  in  promoting  edu- 
cation. Our  present  educational  prac- 
tice is  not  sufficient  for  such  a  result. 

3.  "The  platforrq  of  something  like 
equality  between  teachers  and  learners 
makes  their  mutual  cooperation  easy 
and  inevitable."  England  is  handi- 
capped by  class  prejudices  and  a  state  ' 
church  which  are  proving  a  serious  -  -s 
barrier  to  educational  progress. 

4.  "There  is  a  closer  connection  be-  — 
tween  theory  and  practice  in  the  Amer — 
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chool/'  This  is  true  both  in  tech- 
schools  and  in  preparation  for  life 
ry  field,  in  our  best  schools. 
*The  im*portant  part  played  by 
il  training  instruction  in  school 
tion."  This  is  a  small  part  in- 
vhen  we  consider  how  few  of  our 
Is  have  any  really  efficient  educa- 
n  this  subject,  and  how  small  a 
^r  of  the  pupils  in  those  schools 
any  of  this  training.  This  com- 
>n  naturally  vUited  the  best 
!s  in  the  few  communities  selected 
lem.  Ten  weeks,  fifty  days  at 
of  observation  and  travel  are  too 
a  period  for  estimating  fairly  the 
accomplished.  The  physical  con- 
s  for  the  different  kinds  of  work 
1  become  apparent  in  that  time. 
'*The  commission  finds  liberality 
narked  degree,  among  both  tax- 
3  and  private  donors,  in  behalf  of 
form  of  education."  Probably, 
erity  is  the  prime  cause  of  .this 
lity,  rather  than  education.  When 
tion  shall  become  the  cause  will 
duce  as  great  prosperity  ? 

'*One  of  the  marked  contrasts 
is  the  meager  remuneration  paid 
.chers  compared  with  the  liberal- 
tax-payers  and  private  donors." 
:tion  will  lead  to  an  explanation 
is.  The  great  prosperity  of  this 
ry  arising  from .  its  wonderful 
al  resources,  has  lead  to  a  sort  of 
y  betw^een  communities  in  provid- 
le  amplest  facilities  in  the  matter 
ildings  and  furnishings.  Prosper- 
here  also  the  cause  of  educational 

• 

.nces  rather  than  a  well  grounded 
itelligent  conviction  of  the  value 
ication  itself.   The  '*High  School'' 


to  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity is  the  building  and  its  furnish- 
ings. When  education  becomes  the 
cause  what  will  be  the  effects?  Per- 
haps as  great,  but  the  main  expjendi- 
ture  will  be  for  teaching,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  appliances  if  that  be  needful. 

8.  "The  committee  was  almost  unan- 
imous (only  two  dissenting  or  in 
doubt)  in  viewing  with  alarm  the 
growing  preponderance  of  woman 
teachers."  This  is  a  delicate  subject  in 
this  country,  and  our  readers  will  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  this  magazine 
has  viewed  this  tendency  with  alarm 
for  many  years.  But  so  long  as  salaries 
are  too  low  to  attract  first  class  men,  in 
positions  where  men  can  do  better 
servicjC  than  women,  women  of  first 
class  ability  will  be  and  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed. A  first  class  woman  is  better 
than  a  second  class  man  in  even  the  po- 
sition which  calls  for  a  man.  Here  is  an- 
other evidence  that  it  is  not  a  high  ideal 
of  education  among  Americans  which  is 
the  cause  of  our  educational  advance. 
When  such  an  ideal  shall  be  in  control, 
both  men  and  women  will  be  employed 
at  a  remuneration  sufficient  to  com- 
mand the  best  instruction  and  training 
for  the  class  to  be  taught. 

'  9.  "The  commission  had  only  words 
of  praise  for  our  organization  of  edu- 
cation so  that  there  is  a  direct  ladder 
from  the  gutter  to  the  university."  We 
have  been  at  this  matter  of  organiza- 
tion for  fifty  years  and  the  English 
speaking  people  are  good  organizers. 

We  shall  speak  of  some  other  mat- 
ters in  Professor  Wenley's  remarkable 
essay  upon  this '  report  in  subsequent 
numbers. 
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The  clash  between 
The  President  President  Roosevelt  and 
and  the  the  upper  house  of  con- 

Senate  gress  on  the  amendment 

made  by  the  senate  to  the 
treaties  which  the  government  had  ne- 
gotiated with  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  will  send  the  people  to  studying 
anew  the  constitutional  relations  be- 
tween these  two  departments  of  our 
government.  Nothing  of  great  mo- 
ment will  be  lost  by  this  failure 
to  ratify  these  treaties  except  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  conviction 
among  the  nations  that  all  international 
disputes  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
These  treaties  were  the  president's 
scheme  to  hasten  the  advent  of  univer- 
sal peace  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world,  by  making  it  easy  to  arbitrate 
minor  differences  betwen  national  gov- 
ernments, and  between  individuals  of 
different  nations. 

But  something  and  a  vital  thing  will 
be  lost  to  the  people  of  this  country  if 
this  clash  shall  work  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  senate  to  co-operate  with 
the  house  and  the  president  in  needed 
legislation  on  rebates  by  railroads.  In 
view  of  so  serious  a  contingency  the 
people  will  refresh  their  knowledge  of 
the  respective  duties  of  senate  and  pres- 
ident as  set  forth  in  the  constitution  in 
order  to  discover  for  themselves 
whether  senate  or  president  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  strained  re- 
lations which  now  exist. 

Our  government  consists  of  a  law- 
making department,  a  judicial  depart- 
ment and  a  president.  The  president  is 
the  especial  emlx)diment  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  Through  him  things  are 
done.    He  is  not  only  the  people's  will, 


but  the  constitution  gives  him  great  in- 
fluence and  imposes  great  responsibil- 
ity  upon    him    in    determining   what     -t 
shall  be  done.     His  legislative  func-    ^ 

tions  are  important.    He  tells  the  legis 

lative  department  what  legislation  is^ 

needed  and  what  the  people  demand | 

He  greatly  influences  legislation  by  his^  . 
veto  power,  which  is  practically  abso— ^ 
lute,  as  was  originally  intended.  H^J 
can  adjourn  the  legislature  in  sotn^M- 
cases.  He  can  call  congress  together  itr  m 
extra  session  for  certain  specific  legist  j 
lation.  He  is  the  legislator  par  excels  ^^ 
lence,  in  suggesting  international  law^  -r^ 
and  in  the  formulation  of  these  agre^^^ 
ments  into  treaties.  More  than  this,  th-i" - 
constitution  imposes  upon  him  the  r^-::^: 
sponsibility  of  vetoing  any  bill  that 
not  in  harmony  with  the  constitutio -^zz: 
and  in  this  he  serves  the  people  as  .; 
supreme  court.  When  one  concludlBe 
that  tlie  constitution  makes  the  pre^-  si 
dent  merely  the  executive  of  the  w^=*-il 
of  congress,  he  is  thinking  of  wh^Kai 
congress  would  like  to  bring  to  p^«.sj 
rather  than  of  what  the  constituti  ^^r 
provides.  From  the  point  of  view  <^ 
the  constitution  one  must  look  upon  tr  1^ 
president  as  having  a  large  respoii.  ^  ^ 
bility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  •:'»-  ^ 
administration  in  the  matter  of  need^^ 
legislation  for  the  general  welfare  ^^ 
the  people. 

In  the  matter  of  treaties  the  pr^^= 
dent  is  more  heavily  responsible  to  ^^'^^ 
nation  than  are  all  the  other  depa.«^ 
ments  of  government,  because  the  cc^  ^ 
stitution  imposes  the  duty  of  fomrfc  "•^ 
lating  them  upon  him,  and  because  it  w 
•a  power  which  may  work  for  the  w^^-^/ 
or  woe  of  the  people  more  than  ac^v 
other  kind  of  legislation. 

In  the  light  of  these  powers  and  re- 
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alities  of  the  president  we  should 
IS  to  where  the  burden  of  respon- 
rests  for  the  present  clash 
has  resulted  in  the  nullification 
le  important  international  legis- 
which  all  statesmen  in  this  and 
I  countries  considered  a  step  for- 
1  the  interest  of  universal  peace. 

constitution  requires  that  two- 
Df  the  senate  shall  vote  to  ratify 
fy  and  that  they  shall  advise  with 
sident  concerning  its  provisions. 

present  case  they  changed  the 
'agreement' '  in  the  treaties  to 
/'  a  change  which  in  the  opinion 
president  and  his  advisors  made 
reaties  not  a  step  forward  but  a 
ickward,   if  indeed  they  would 

present  conditions  at  all.  This 
hem  altogether  worthless,  to  say 
>st  that  could  be  said  for  them, 
feet  of  the  word  "treaty"  insteaci 
reement''  would  be  to  give  the 
a  finger  in  each  little  pie  of  an 
tion  that  might  arise,  and  fur- 
vould  discourage  attempts  at 
le  adjustment  of  minor  matters 
itration.  In  short  they  are  no 
ement  upon  the  present  process, 
ould  be  inferred  from  the  pub- 
reports  that  a  general  arbitration 
which  made  it  easy  to  secure  the 
lent  of  minor  disputes  would 
he  senate  out  of  those  matters, 
at  they  considered  this  an  attack 
heir  special  prerogative.  They 
ame  very  indignant,  when  the 
:nt  advised  them  by  a  letter  to 
lirman  of  the  committee  of  the 
ing  effect  of  their  proposed 
ment  and  that  its  adoption  would 
im  from  further  procedure.  They 
this  interference  by  the  president 
leir  deliberations  for  the  purpose 


of  influencing  their  action.  The  public 
is  told  in  substance,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  if  the  president  had 
taken  more  time  to  inform  the  senators 
of  his  objections  he  could  probably 
have  had  his  way,  but  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  action  of  the  senate 
was  "right  absolutely." 

One  is  driven  to  the  inference  that 
the  president  will  be  permitted  by  the 
senate  to  advise  the  senators  privately, 
but  not  to  advise  the  senate  as  a  whole 
through  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations. 

Under  the  constitution  the  president 
is  to  act  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  but  it  would  seem,  that 
by  the  rules  of  the  senate  the  president 
cannot  reciprocate  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
vice. 

The  action  of  the  senate  is  a  confirm- 
ation of  the  oft-repeated  assertion  by 
informed  persons  that  the  senators  act 
together,  without  regard  to  party  or 
public  interests,  in  repelling  everything 
that  savors  of  a  want  of  punctilio  by 
the  president,  and  they  regard  plain, 
straightforward  criticism  as  something 
to  be  repelled  at  whatever  cost. 

The  leading  magazines  have  for 
years  set  forth  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  senate  is  slowly  advancing 
toward  supreme  power  in  the  govern- 
ment. Such  a  personality  as  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  quite  apt  to  speak  out 
when  he  has  anything  that  he  deems  it 
important  to  say,  without  much  regard 
to  the  rules  of  behavior  they  have  laid 
down  for  him. 

But  the  serious  side  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
will  attempt  to  excuse  itself  forVefusing 
to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  people  because  the  presi- 
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dent  had  given  his  advice  in  a  matter 
on  which  he  had  a  right  to  advise,  in  a 
clear  and  emphatic  style  to  the  senate 
in  session,  instead  of  taking  each  sena- 
tor separately  and  licking  him  into 
shape. 

It  is  such  efforts  as  this  to  sustain  a 
dignity  that  the  public  have  come  to 
think  does  not  exist  in  the  body  itself — 
taken  as  a  whole — that  is  leading  the 
people  to  the  conviction  that  another 
method  than  the  present  one  of  electing 
senators  should  be  adopted. 

The  highest  legislators  in  our  nation 
ought  certainly  to  be  above  the  suspi- 
cion of  fraud,  or  perjury,  or  bribery  or 
any  other  uncleanliness  unbecoming  an 
American  citizen.  Some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  nation  are  in  the  senate,  but 
there  are  some  in  it  who  are  unworthy 
of  the  highest  legislative  office  of  a 
great  people,  and  there  ought  to  be  none 
in  it  who  would  neglect  their  sworn 
duty  because  they  did  not  enjoy  the 
plain  speaking  of  the  president. 

The  president  is  never  wanting  in 
true  courtesy,  but  he  always  utters  his 
convictions  in  a  positive  manner  and 
without  circumlocution,  which  gives 
the  suggestion  of  aggressiveness.  We 
may  wish  more  of  the  suaviter  in  modo, 
but  w^  desire  no  less  of  the  fortiter  in  re- 


The 

Kokomo 

Schools. 


Superintendent  Ogg,  of 
the  schools  of  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  has  been  director 
of  public  education  in 
that  city  for  a  good 
number  of  years.  He  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  superintendents  as  an 
earnest  student  of  educational  needs 
and  methods.  His  administration  is 
conciliatory  and  as  progressive  as  a 
conservative  community  will  sanction. 


It  is  a  self-evident  fact,  to  a  competent 
observer,  that  certain  members  of  every 
community  are  demanding  radical 
changes  in  the  matter  of  instruction 
and  the  method  of  procedure  in  our 
schools  which  a  wise  superintendent  can 
not  sanction.  Then,  too,  there  is  prob- 
ably a  greater  number  that  regard  any 
requirement  beyond  the  three  R's  as  a 
fad  or  a  frill  in  which  the  public  school 
has  no  right  to  indulge.  The  superin- 
tendent must  steer  between  these  two 
extremes  in  the  interest  of  progress 
and  of  conserving  that  \Vhich  the  best 
experience  has  approved. 

It  seems  that  some  people  in  Kokomo 
instigated  a  member  of  the  city  council 
to  bring  the  inquiry  into  that  body  as 
to  whether  the  school  management 
could  not  be  improved.   Report  says : 

"When  the  special  session  opened 
Councilman  Stewart  took  the  floor  and 
stated  that  in  bringing  before  the  coun- 
cil the  matter  of  allegtd  faulty  methods 
employed  in  the  schools  he  had  not 
acted  upon  his  own  initiative,  but  on 
the  suggestion  of  certain  patrons  of 
the  schools.  He  said  he  had  heard  no 
complaint  of  the  discipline  of  the 
schools  and  none  as  to  the  efficiency  o: 
the  management  and  teachers.  Tb 
principal  thing  complained  of  was  thi 
so-called  'cramming'  process,  and  the=^= 

fact  that  the  same  kind  of  work  is  re 

quired  of  all  pupils  regardless  of  their" 
inclinations." 

The  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
matter  resulted  in  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion on  the  part  of  the  council  that  the 
schools  were  as  nearly  perfect*  as  an 
imperfect  public,  represented  by  an  im- 
perfect school-board,  who  employed 
imperfect  teachers  and  superintendent 
to  teach  imperfect  children,  could  rea- 
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ixpect,  being  conducted  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  great 
ss  of  children,  and  not  in  the 
pecially  of  those  of  greatest 
ihty,  nor  in  tlie  special  inter- 
e  deficient  in  some  faculty, 
n  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  good 


thing  for  people  and  schools  to  have 
such  inquiries  made  from  time  to  time. 
If  there  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  armour 
of  the  management  it  is  best  to  reveal 
it ;  if  there  is  none  discovered  the  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  their  schools  is  re- 
enforced. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  MORALS. 

EDWIN  G.  COOLEY. 


ihnual  address  which. I  have 
ta  present  to  you  as  president 
lois  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
.1  undertake  to  discuss  one  or 
tional  topics  that  seem  to  me 
current  interest.  The  public 
America  has  always  been  an 
interest,  and  there  has  never 
e  when  educational  topics  re- 
same  degree  of  attention 
)w.  Organizations  of  all  sorts 
ng  time  and  attention  to  the 
lases  of  educational  interest 
deavoring  to  carry  into  effect 
sions  they  come  to.  Parents' 
ucational  societies,  commer- 
of  all  sorts  are  taking  an  ac- 
in  directing  the  work  of  the 
In  Chicago  two  of  the  great 
nen's  clubs,  the  Merchants' 
the  Union  League  Club,  have 
irect  part  in  contributing  to 
s  of  the  schools.  The  Mer- 
lub  has  spent  considerable 
d  a  great  deal  of  time  in  an 
roaden  the  scope  and  increase 
veness  of  the  evening  school 
le  Union  League  Club  has  set 
ey  and  employed  an  attorney 
the  Normal  School  in  the  re- 
iction  suit.  Our  newspapers 
f     an  increasing     amount  of 


space  to  the  subject  of  the  schools 
Any  advocate  of  an  educational  reform 
is  sure  to  get  space,  no  matter  what  his 
whim  may  be.  This  is  as  it  ought  to 
be — education  is  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion in  a  democracy. 

One  of  the  topics  that  has  received 
great  attention  in  the  past  decade,  and 
especially  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  is  the  subject  of  the  edutation 
of  the  hand,  including  in  this  topic  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten,  the  manual 
training  school,  and  the  school  for  the 
household  arts.  Very  few  educational 
gatherings  are  held  without  some  at- 
tempt at  a  discussion  of  one  of  the  top- 
ics included  under  this  general  subject. 
Educational  programs  everywhere, 
whether  of  public  school  teachers  or  of 
parents,  always  include  the  subject  of 
manual  training  and  household  arts. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of 
the  recent  educational  exhibit  at  St. 
Louis  was  the  prominence  given  to 
hand  work.  The  exhibits  of  all  nations 
gave  evidence  to  the  world-wide  change 
in  the  attitude  of  school  men  and  school 
authorities  toward  this  phase  of  work. 
So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  after  some 
service  as  a  juror  at  St.  Louis,  there 
was  not  an  exhibit  of  any  consequence 
in  the  Educational  Building  that  did 
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not  contain  some  creditable  display  of 
manual  training  work.  The  civilized 
world  has  evidently  come  to  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  educating  the  brain 
through  the  hand.  We  are  realizing 
that  the  three  R's  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  three  H's, — we  must  train  the 
head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart.  The  de- 
mand for  richer  courses  of  study  and 
higher  standards  of  teaching  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  the  finances  of 
our  schools  have  been  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  them.  The  public  demands 
that  we  educate  the  whole  boy. 

Closely  related  to  this  feature  of  the 
educational  thought  and  work  of  the 
day  is  the  demand  for  the  systematic 
training  of  the  body  of  the  child  in 
gymnasiums  and  on  the  playgrounds. 
The  playground  is  and  always  has  been 
one  of  the  important  moral  as  well  as 
physical  agencies  of  the  school.  It  has 
not  always  been  appreciated,  however, 
that  the  standard  of  honor  and  moral- 
ity among  boys  as  shown  in  their  sports 
is,  perhaps,  as  important  an  element  in 
making  up  their  standards  of  honor 
and  morality  in  the  relations  of  civic 
life  as  the  ideals  of  the  schoolmaster. 
The  conditions  that  govern  life  on  the 
playground  seem  to  the  boy  to  be  so 
much  more  real  and  like  the  conditions 
of  actual  life  that  they  influence  him 
to  a  much  larger  extent.  As  Emerson 
says,  ''You  send  your  boys  to  the 
schoolmaster,  but  the  boys  educate 
him.^' 

It  is  important  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  a  school  ground  on  which 
boys  and  girls  stand  idly  about  in 
groups  is  not  a  school  of  virtue.  A 
school  where  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  activity,  for  co-operative  games,  is 
the  place  for  nwking  men  and  women 


too.    Where  brick  playgfrounds  are  XlI 
rule  and  children  can  only  stand  abc^-^^^j 
doing  nothing,  aside  from  the  benefit     ^i^j 
getting  a  little  fresh  air  and  a  let-->  -^p 
from  studying,  the  recess  or  play-sp^^^jU 
is  quite  apt  to  be  a  demoralizing  infl-iBj- 
ence.    No  school  today  is  complete  tli  .^t 
is  not  adequately  equipped  not  only  i^zDx 
manual    training,    kindergarten,    ar — ad 
household  arts,  but  with  a  well-eqiii  ^3>- 
ped  playground  or  gymnasium,  whe=-   re 
genuine  oppprtunities  for  games  can  ^^)e 
given  to  the  young.   We  are  beginni^cng 
to  recognize  this  in  our  school  kdmin    -5s- 
tration,  both   by  buying  larger   pls^^y- 
grounds  and  by  setting  aside  large  su^tns 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  srr^all 
parks  in  the  cities  of  the  United  Statu-  es. 
We  realize  that  the  children  must        be 
given  a  playground,  even  if  we  hav^    to 
place  it  on  the  roof,  as  is  done  in  N^  ew 
York  City. 

We  are  now     repudiating    the'czzald- 
fashioned  doctrine  that  play  is  a  rr^ere 
"let-go"  of  the  pent-up  activities  of       the 
child.     Instead  of  this,  we  Sire  be^^n- 
ning  to  appreciate  the  moral  and  irm  tel- 
lectual,  as  well  as  the  physical,  trair*.  ing 
that  goes  along  with  the  co-operative 
games  of  the  school.       The  Idn^rler- 
garten  has  done  much  to  bring  at>out 
this  wholesome  tendency.  In  the  ^ct^ool 
supplied  with  a  kindergarten  you     "Nvill 
never  find  children  who  do  not  knnow 
how  to  play.     Nothing  is  so  toud^ing 
as  a  group  of  children,  such  as  ma-;^''^  be 
often    seen    in    our    densely  popul-  ^ted 
school  districts,  who  have  never  lea-  ^med 
how  to  play.    Children  cannot  be  f^rop- 
erly     educated     without     play.  We 

should  see  to  it  in  the  future  tha"t  omv 
children  have  opportunities  and  ^^^^P" 
ments  that  will  make  it  possible  '^^ 
them  to  play. 
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jre  is  a  dangerous  side,  however, 
s  reaction  in  favor  of  sports  or 
5.  Many  of  our  colleges  seem  to 
seized  upon  the  game  and  utilized 

commercial  purposes.  The  ath- 
lepartment  may  be,  and  often  is, 
Ivertising  department  of  the  uni- 
yr.  Some  of  the  college  teams  are 
largely  made  up  of  persons  who 
Dt  real  students.  Professional 
es,  men  .who  never  should  be  ad- 
I  to  college,x  on  account  of  poor 
ration  or  lack  of  interest  in  edu- 
,  make  up  in  some  cases  part  of 
am.    In  some  cases  there  will  be 

men  on  the  football  teams  who 
lid  for  their  services  there.  Our 
schools,  too,  are  apt  to  imitate 
vices,  and  many  things  that  have 
•ed  in  the  past  two  or  three  years 
:o  show  that  the  high  school  needs 
k  to  its  laurels.    When  an  entire 

or  college  realizes  that  the  claims 
irity  in  athletics  are  frauds,  when 
:re  thoroughly  convinced  that  pu- 
•e  marked  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
ootball,  when  pupils  are  paid  for 

to  school  to  play  football,  when 
ng  and  disreputable  work  of  all 
is  condoned  or  even  actually  en- 
jed,  athletics  become  a  source  of 
alization  not  only  to  those  that 
but  to  the  entire  school  world, 
icreased  interest  in  pure  athletics 
I  in  the  recent     conferences     of 

men  seems  to  indicate  a  greater 
nation  of  the  importance  of  the 
m.  The  schools  must  purify 
athletic  games  or  abolish  inter- 

and  inter-college  sport.  Sport 
s  carried  on  in  the  "win  at  any 

manner  that  has  been  so  often 
ytA  in  our     recent     inter-college 


and  inter-school  games  has  no  place  in 
any  system  of  education. 

We  hear  many  complaints  nowadays 
on  account  of  the  so-called  materialis- 
tic trend  of  the  work  of  the  schools. 
The  old-fashioned  educator  thinks 
things  are  going  to  the  dogs,  when 
technical  education,  business  education, 
and  science  education  seem  to  be  dis- 
placing the  work  of  the  classics.  They 
declare  that  genuine  culture  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  to  be  noted 
first  that  these  educators  of  the  old 
school  have  never  contemplated  genu- 
ine culture  for  the  masses  in  their 
scheme  of  education.  As  a  noted  col- 
lege president  said  a  few  years  ago,  "A 
great  many  human  minds  were  never 
made  to  open."  The  movement  to 
widen  and  enrich  the  curriculum  so  as 
to  afford  opportunities  for  all  minds  to 
open  is  something  foreign  to  their  con- 
ception of  education.  They  usually  re- 
garded the  introduction  of  these  newer 
subjects  as  an  evidence  of  lack  of  in- 
terest in  higher  things,  as  an  indication 
of  lower  standards  of  life.  It  seems  to 
have  escaped  their  notice  that  the  men 
who  are  most  earnest  in  urging  the  en- 
riching of  the  opportunities  of  the  chil- 
dren for  an  education  that  will  fit  them 
for  real  life,  men  like  Graham  Taylor 
and  Professor  Triggs,  are  men  whose 
interest  lies  almost  wholly  with  the 
moral  and  the  spiritual  side  of  life.  I 
consider  the  movement  toward  greater 
attention  to  these  newer  subjects,  like 
manual  training,  kindergarten,  house- 
hold arts,  gymnasiums  and  play- 
grounds for  children,  as  the  most  prac- 
tical as  well  as  the  most  important  eth- 
ical movement  that  is  agitating  public 
thought  at  the  present  time. 
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It  is  a  trite  remark  that  the  mission- 
ary to  the  heathen  who  begins  his  work 
by  trying  to  show  men  how  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before  and  then  tries  to  teach  the 
catechism  is  likely  to  be  more  successful 
than  the  one  who  reverses  the  order. 
We  should  remember  that  the  ethical 
is  only  the  practical  writ  large.  Any 
one  who  believes  that  there  is  a  power 
in  the  universe  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness must  believe  that  looking  at 
things  broadly,  the  practical  will  always 
turn  out  to  be  the  thing  morally  right. 
The  men,  then,  who  are  endeavoring 
to  give  a  genuinely  practical  turn  to 
education,  however  many  mistakes 
they  may  make  in  their  application  of 
the  principle,  are  doing  a  stalwart  work 
for  the  moral  development  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
press  and  the  pulpit  of  the  time  are  dis- 
cussing with  renewed  energy  crime  and 
its  relation  to  education.  A  suspicion 
seems  to  have  been  awakened  that  all  is 
not  right.  Our  daily  papers,  and  maga- 
zines, as  well  as  those  of  Europe,  are 
saying  much  about  lawlessness.  The 
responsibility  for  this  situation  is  often 
laid  to  the  schools.  Sometimes  it  is 
charged  to  the  saloon.  I  have  even 
known  persons  to  charge  it  to  the  fail- 
ure to  use  soap  and  water  copiously 
enough.  From  the  fact  that  ignorance, 
intemperance,  and  filth  are  likely  to  be 
associated  with  an  inherited  disposition 
to  do  wrong,  it  is  easy  for  those  who 
follow  the  post  hoc  propter  hoc  method 
of  reasoning  to  conclude  that  any  one 
of  these  that  happens  to  be  uppermost 
in  his  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  crime 
that  threatens  the  existence  of  our  civ- 
i/iznt/nn. 


It  is  recognized  by  thoughtful  me 
that  we  must  broaden  our  notion  if  ec 
ucation  if  it  is  to  be  fully  effective  m.  - 
preventing  wrong-doing.  It  is  of  mo^ — 
importance  for  this  purpose  to  consid  ^^^ 
what  a  boy  loves  w^hen  he  leaves  schc^  ^3-- 
than  what  he  knows.  It  is  realized  tlm.^^ 
in  our  educational  efforts  we.  mij^^g 
think  of  the  moral  reformation  of  tl-^^ 
child  as  well  as  the  sharpening  of  li  -5.^ 
intellect.  The  school  must  broaden  ai^  (/ 
enrich  its  program  of  subjects  and  irt  -1- 
prove  its  methods.  While  making  th  z3s 
admission  it  is  still  allowable  to  ca —  1^ 

attention  to  the  fact  that  the  other  ir ^' 

stitutions  of  society,  the  family,  th^^* 
church,  and  the  state,  must  assume  thee 
full  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
ucation  of  the  child.  The  over-state 
ment  of  the  responsibility  of  the  schoc^^^^ 
in  this  connection  is  very  complimen  -^"^ 
tary  to  the  teacher  and  shows  the  higW^^ 
estimate  placed  upon  the  power  of  th  j^ 
school  for  good.  It  is  only  fair,  how*^— • 
ever,  for  us  to  decline  to  assume  th  ^^^ 
complete  responsibility  for  the  mora'- — «- 
intellectual,  and*  physical  training 
the  youth.  It  has  been  usually  assume 
since  the  days  of  Socrates  that  intc 
lectual  training  necessarily  led  to  mors 
reformation;  that  if  a  man's 
science  was  wrong  it  was  because 
intellect  did  not  work  properly.  Th* — 
is  only  a  half  truth.  To  make  it 
workable  theory  we  must  widen  tl 
scope  of  our  notions  of  education  ar 
call  to  our  aid  all  the  educational  age-  '^^ 
cies  that  surround  the  child.  Ev  ^^"^ 
then,  we  shall  ignore  the  controlling  i  ^^^ 
fluence  of  heredity. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  charge  tl^»  ^' 
the  schools  are  not  doing  their  work  '^^ 
preparing  the  citizens  of  the  future  -f^^^ 
their  responsibilities  and  duties,  I  m.'*-^^ 
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:hat  they  are  doing  in  a  humble 
luch  thai  is  worthy  of  recogni- 
The  good  school  will  always  de- 
n  the  children  good  moral  hab- 
ibits  of  a  very  practical  kind.  A 
chool  will  cultivate  those  habits 
istry,  punctuality,  and  obedience 
rm  the  basis  of  good  moral  char- 
nd  preparation  for  life  in  society 
the  moralist  does  not  place  these 
very  high  in  his  hierarchy,  they 
11  the  indispensable  basis  of  any 
•unded  life.  Any  boy  who  has 
I  for  .eight  years  in  a  good  school, 
industry  is  made  habitual,  has 
luch  to  make  him  a  citizen  and  a 
f  character.  If  he  has  failed  to 
!  this  virtue  it  will  be  difficult  to 
nuch  out  of  him,  no  matter  how 
is  ideals  may  be.  Industry  is  the 
ndamental  virtue  that  the  wise 
er  has  insisted  upon  in  his  ef- 
Lt  raising  the  savage  to  higher 
In  trying  to  improve  the  moral 
cial  condition  of  the  inferior 
the  first  problem  is  to  induce 
•r  to  compel  them  to  form  habits 
Listry.  Slavery  was  wrong,  but 
''er  else  it  did  or  did  not  do,  it 
led  the  acquisition  of  habits  of 
7  on  the  part  of  the  slave  and 
1  a  step  in  advance  over  the  pre- 
rondition  iA  savagery.  The  child, 
e  savage,  usually  has  to  be 
[  to  habits  of  industry.  A  good 
then,  in  training  the  boy  to  sys- 
:  and  thorough-going  habits  of 
is  preparing  him  for  life  in  mod- 
ilized  society. 

econd  virtue  that  is  the  school- 
's hobby  is  punctuality.  Punctu- 
;  one  of  the  greatest  time  saving 
J  of  business  life.  Men  and  wo- 
ho  have  never  learned  the  value 


of  time,  who  have  not  accustomed 
themselves  to  conform  to  time  sched- 
ules and  time  limitations,  are  very 
poorly  prepare,d  for  existence  in  a  mod- 
ern community.  They  will  waste  other 
people's  time  as  well  as  their  own,  they 
will  constantly  disappoint  other  people 
as  well  as  themselves,  they  are  likely  to 
become  nuisances  if  they  fail  to  acquire 
habits  of  punctuality  and  ability  to  con- 
form to  time  regulations.  The  school, 
then,  in  insisting  upon  punctuality,  is 
giving  a  training  to  the  child  that  is 
worth  as  much  as  any  subject  in  the 
curriculum.  The  school  in  insisting  on 
this  virtue  is  doing  much  to  suppress  a 
certain  kind  of  selfishness  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  inseparable  from  a  man  or 
woman  who  refuses  to  conform  to  time 
regulations.  This  hobby  of  the  teacher, 
punctuality,  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
success  in  many  a  prominent  man. 

There  is  another  old-fashioned  vir- 
tue that  nowadays  seems  to  be  some- 
what in  disfavor,  but  that  is  still  one 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  cultivate  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  bur  children 
until  human  nature  changes.  This  is 
obedience  to  law  or  principle.  In  our 
American  democracy,  where  we  do  so 
much  shouting  of  liberty,  this  virtue  is 
often  regarded  as  a  badge  of  servitude, 
[f  it  were  based  merely  and  finally  on 
external  coercion,  it  would  be  so.  When 
based  upon  an  intelligent  conformity  to 
the  principles  that  are  a  part  of  the  life 
and  character  of  civilized  men,  it  is  the 
badge  of  freedom.  Its  value  is  so  great 
that  we  feel  justified  in  the  early  life  of 
men  and  nations  in  insisting  upon  the 
acquirement  of  this  virtue,  even  if  ex- 
ternal prompting  has  to  be  employed. 
The  world  must  learn  that  acting  from 
mere  lawless  im\)uk^  \^  ^a.  ^^-iiKcv^^^^  -Jk. 
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:ness  that  we  have  inherited  from 

savage,  and  that  acting  in  cori- 

nity^ith  an  abiding  rule  of  life  is 

lark  of  the  highest  civilization  and 

dence  of  fitness  for  democracy.  Both 

th  the  savage  and    with    the    child 

ere  is  a  place  where  compulsion  plays 

part,  and  the  school  must  be  given  the 

.ght  to  use  such  coercive  influences  as 

re  necessary  to  secure  obedience. 

A  good  school  will  strive  to  make 
the  motive  for  obedience  internal  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  will  so  state  the 
laws  and  rules  of  school  government  as 
to  appeal  to  the  fundamental  interests 
of  the  child.  The  reasonableness  of 
acting  in  accordance  with  law  and  rule 
can  be  made  clear  to  the  child.  It  is 
usually  possible  to  so  direct  the  life  of 
the  school  as  to  carry  with  you  the 
public  opinion  of  the  pupils.  An  intel- 
ligent systematic  appeal  for  this  public 
opinion,  taking  into  consideration  their 
powers  of  intellect  and  self-control, 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  school  pro- 
gram. High  ideals  should  be  placed 
before  the  child.  Such  an  ideal  as  that 
of  Socrates  as  related  in  the  Phaedo 
will  interest  them.  You  all  remember 
the  story  of  how  Socrates  was  con- 
demned to  die  on  the  charge  of  cor- 
rupting the  Athenian  youth.  His  friends 
created  an  opportunity  for  him  to  es- 
cape. He  chooses  to  remain  and  face 
death  rather  than  disobey  the  laws  of 
his  country  and  the  principles  of  his 
own  ethical  philosophy.  He  urges 
that  a  man  who  was  a  teacher  of  the 
youth  could  not  consistently  violate 
these  principles,  even  if  his  life  was  at 
stake.  1  fear  that  we  sometimes  ap- 
preciate too  little  the  possibilities  of  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  sentiment  of  our  chil- 
dren  and  choose  the  more  direct  and 


brutal  method  of  coercion  in  securing, 
obedience.  ' 

In  a  recent  book    Professor    Royc:^i: 
has  said  some    very  important    thing 
for  the  teacher  on  the  subject  of  char 
ing  our  methods  of  securing  the  habit"  jf 
of  self-control  that  are  inseparable  fror^^ 
all  phases  of  mental  and  moral  life, 
calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  power  • 
inhibition  or  self-control  that  is  so  i^irf 
miliar  a  sign  of  nervous  disorder  ( 

degeneracy  in  children.    Self-control fl  j 

so  essential  a  factor  in  life  that  we  &^sr 
compelled  to  spend  much  of  our  timg      ■  j, 
securing  it.    We  feel    obligied    to         faj 
much  stress  on  the  moral  law  expres^      sed 
in  "Thou  shalt  not."     It  is  import^^^ 
however,  to  remember  as  Mi*.  Rc^jce 
says  "Inhibition  is  a  constant  me^aw^ 
but  it  is  still  but  a  means  to  an  ^nd. 
The  end  is  the  right  sort  of  motor  t>n)- 
cess.     You  teach  a  man  to  control  or 
restrain  himself  so  soon  as  you  teach 
him  what  to  do  in  a  positive  sense. 
Healthy  activity  includes  self-restraint 
or  inhibition,  as  one  of  its  element^- 
You  in  vain  teach,  then,  self-control 
unless  you  teach  more  than  self-contrc^ 
The  New  Testament  statement  of  Tl^ 
Law  and  the  Prophets  substitutes  *Tho-* 
shalt  love,'  etc.,  for  the  'Thou  shalt  nor 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.    A  brail 
that  is  devoted  to  mere  inhibition  be 
comes,  in  every  truth,  like  the  brain  ( 
a  Hindoo  ascetic — a  mere  'parasite' 
the  organism,  feeding,  as  it  were,  up 
all  the  lower  inherited  or  acquired  ne 
ous  functions  oi?  this  organism  by 
voting  itself  to  their  hindrance.    In  • 
sons  of    morbidly  conscientious  ' 
such  inhibitory  phenomena  may  e 
get  an  inconvenient  and  sometime 
get  a  dangerous  intensity.     The  J 
is  then  a  fearful,  cowardly,  helple 
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toward  life — an  attitude  which 
;  its  own  end  and  renders  the 
r  not,  as  he  intends  to  be,  'good,' 
)ositive  nuisance/* 
children  ought  to  be  made  to  ap- 
e  the  fact  that  the  educational 
unities  afforded  to  them  by  par- 
id  society  carry  with  them  an  ob- 
d^— an  obligation  that  seems  not 
elt,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  atti- 
jsumed  by  the  child  as  well  as  the 
:oward  public  property  and  pub- 
st.  The  attitude  toward  public 
ty  and  public  trust  that  is  mani- 
at  the  present  time  by  many  per- 
5  simply  appalling.  We  are  all 
ir  wih  the  spirit  of  vandalism 
lany  boys  display  toward  school 
ty.    Desks  and  \Valls  are« marked, 

are  torn  down,  windows  bro- 
pparently  out  of  mere  desire  to 
f  something.  The  child  seems  to 
jot  the  impression  somewhere, 
y  from  the  adult,  that  what  be- 
to  the  public  belongs  to  anybody 
an  get  hold  of  it.  It  is  a  very 
)n  thing  to  hear  a  smart  young 
:hool  graduate  talk  about  politics 
splay  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
mts  you  to  understand  that  he 
early  the  gap  between  theoretical 
actical  political  and  social  ethics. 
;ems  clear  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
t  this  spirit,  this  attitude  toward 

property  and  public  trust,  we 
jet  rid  of  the  disintegrating  influ- 
Df  "pull."  The  advocacy  of  high 
rds  by  moralists  and  churchmen 
I  rendered  comparatively  ineffect- 
practical  exemplifications  of  dif- 
ideals  are  to  be  seen  in  politics, 
iness,  and  even  in  the  manage- 
)f  the  schools.    It  will  be  of  little 

teachers  to  teach  the  ethics  of 


civil  service  reform  or  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  in  a  school  where  the  prin- 
cipal, teachers,  and  pupils  have  seen 
around  them  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year  evidence  of  the  working  of 
pull  and  gr^ift.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  pupils  that  the  pull  theory 
is  an  absurdity  in  a  democracy.  Pull  to 
be  effective  must  be  special  and  limited 
— ^you  cannot  universalize  it.  It  is 
therefore  immoral.  A  situation  where 
everyone  had  a  pull  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity, for  then  no  one  would  have  a 
pull.  Pne  must  either  take  this  horn  of 
the  dilemma  or  the  undemocratic  one  of 
believing  that  in  some  way  it  will  be 
possible  for  individuals  by  manipula- 
tion or  good  luck  to  draw  a  grand  prizt 
and  get  the  better  of  their  neighbors. 
For  a  body  of  employes  to  seriously 
consider  the  proposition  of  all  being 
benefited  by  interference  of  this  sort 
betrays  a  condition  of  mind  bordering 
on  embecility,  while  the  immorality  in 
taking  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  is 
apparent  as  soon  as  it  is  clearly  stated. 

Closely  connected  with  the  spirit  that 
is  behind  "pull"  is  what  John  P.  Alt- 
geld  says  is  a*  desire  to  take  things 
rather  than  to  make  things — a  desire  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  The  entire 
book  (The  Cost  of  Something  for 
Nothing)  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  in  the  land. 

Since  Emerson's  "Compensation"  I 
know  of  no  book  that  has  made  so  clear 
the  necessity  of  realizing  the  relation 
between  action  and  reaction  in  the 
realm  of  conduct.  A  trainer  of  the 
American  youth  ought  to  appreciate 
the  prophetic  truth  contained  in  this 
last  work  of  one  of  Illinois'  great  men. 
Its  doctrine,  if  carried  into  eflfect  would 
destroy  pull,  graft,  and  commercialism^ 
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and  make  genuine  democracy  a  possi- 
bility. If  his  ideals  cannot  be  realized 
in  society  we  must  face  the  dilemma  of 
absolutism  or  socialism.  Either  horn 
of  this  dilemma  means  the  destruction 
of  the  true  American  spirit  and  Ameri- 
can ideals,  means  the  abandonment  of 
all  hope  of  individual  growth  and  pro- 
gress in  moral  and  civic  virtue.  If  his 
doctrine  can  be  realized  the  public 
school  will  be  a  place  where  we  shall 
grant  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none ;  where,-  as  President 
Hyde  says,  "the  poor  boy,  though  he 
may  eat  coarser  food,  and  wear  a*  shab- 
bier coat,  and  dwell  in  a  smaller  house, 
and  work  earlier  and  later  and  harder 
than  his  rich  companion,  still  shall  have 


his  eyes  trained    to  behold    the    same 
glory  in  the  heavens  and     the     same 
beauty  in  the  earth ;  shall  have  his  mind 
developed  to  appreciate  the  same  sweet — 
ness  in  music  and  the  same  loveliness  ii — -:; 
art ;   shall  have  his  heart  opened  to  en    _ 
joy  the  same  literary  treasures  and  th-^ 
same  philosophic  truths ;  shall  have  hi 
soul  stirred  by  the  same  socisfl  inflt 
ences  and  the  same  spiritual  ideals 
the  children  of  his     wealthier     neigt^^:::;:-^ 
bors."    No  lower  ideal  will  satisfy  tl 
children  of  democracy.     No  system 
education  that  does  not  care  for  t' 
body  and  conscience,  as  well  as  the 
tellect  will  do  the  work  required  of  1 
American  public  school. 


WHY  NOT  BURN  THE  GRAMMAR? 

GEO.   P.  BROWN. 


From  one  end  of  our  land  to  the 
Other  the  pressing  question  from  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  is.  What 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  results  of 
teaching  grammar?  I^ot  long  ago  the 
writer  was  asking  one  of  the  best  A 
grades  in  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
country  some  questions  that  called  for 
a  discrimination  between  word,  phrase, 
and  clause  elements  in  a  sentence.  The 
class  evidently  was  in  a  new  field,  but 
the  pupils  were  making  their  way  ad- 
mirably and  were  enjoying  the  sharp 
distinctions  which  they  discovered, 
when  one  high  in  authority  broke  in 
with  the  query,  "What  does  it  all 
amount  to?  What  is  ^ht  good  of  such 
distinctions  any  way?"  The  children 
themselves  answered  "that  they  liked  it 
for  it  make  them  think."    To  which  the 


official   did   not   respond,   but   he  «^   ^^'i- 
dently  did  not  approve. 

Before  finally  deciding  that  gramr"Bner 
shall  be  expunged  from  the  course  of 
study  it  may  be  well  to  consider  sc:>'^^Tie 
distinctions  as  well  as  some  agreemc^^^ts 
that  are  involved  in  the  study  of  *::=he 
problem. 

The  school  educates  for  life.    Tl-i^^re 
are  two  aspects  of  the  life  of  each   cn^ne 
of  us — that  which  is  without  and  co^  '^"- 
mon  to  all,  and  that  which  is  within  sm^^d 
peculiar  to  the  individual.  All  the  stt — -"^d- 
ies,  but  one,  in  practically  all  of    cr^ur 
elementary  schools  are  windows    t^-i^t 
open  out  upon  the  external.     Ev^  '^V' 
thing  the  child  studies  is  seen  as  obj^^^' 
ive.     His  reading  brings  before  hir*^  ^ 
panorama  of  images  which    he    lo^^^^ 
upon  as  external.  This  is  true  of  ger^^^g- 
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,  of  arithmetic,  of  history,  and  the 
.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
\  intelligence  he  lives  in  an  ob- 
i  world.  Everyone  regards  it  as 
go  established  that  the  purpose  of 
itary  education  is  to  introduce 
>ung  to  life  with  nature  and  with 
nd.  Among  the  things  he  must 
in  order  to  live  successfully  with 
Hows  is  their  language.  The  ob- 
:  side  of  language  is  the  word- 
people  use  in  making  objective 
own  thoughts.  Everyone  must 
these  signs  in  order  to  express  his 
houghts  to  others,  and  to  inter- 
le  language  of  others.  The  child 
>  to  learn  it  with  the  first  dawn- 
•f  intelligence,  and  continues  the 
ig  into  old  age.  Imitation  is  the 
s  by  which     he     learns  it.     He 

to  talk  and  write  as  others  talk 
rite.  If  the  child  could  have  a 
language  environment  from  the 
ling  he  would  become  skillful  in 
rrect  use  of  these  symbols  and  in 
reting  the  speech  of  others. 

only  defense  for  language  study 
mentary  schools,   from   this  ob- 

point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
Lge  environment  of  the  children 
le  and  among  their  fellows  is  not 
3rd  with  established  usage.    The 

undertakes  to    break    these  old 

by  establishing  new  ones.  But 
x:ess  pursued  must  be  that  of  im- 

of  correct  forms  by  making  a 

environment  of  correct  forms 
ading  the  child     to  correct     his 

by  these  new  standards.  The 
vill  not  learn  to  speak  and  write 

conscious  application  of  gram- 
1  rules.  Much  talking,  much 
y,  and  much  reading  of  good 
h  describes  both  the  process  by 


which  he  learns  it  from  infancy  in  a 
home  and  a  society  environment  of  cul- 
ture, and  it  is  the  process  by  which 
good  habits  of  speech  are  substituted 
for  bad  ones  in  the  school. 

When  the  child  has  learned  to  speak 
and  write  by  speaking  and  writing  un- 
der judicious  criticism,  a  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  well  for  him  to 
gather  up  in  his  mind  some  of  the  plain 
and  simple  rules  of  the  agreements  of 
forms  which  lie  has  been  following. 
These  rules  of  sentence  construction  are 
not  many  and  are  easily  committed  to 
memory.  They  are  helpful  only  when 
one  is  in  doubt  in  some  individual  case. 
He  is  in  doubt  because  his  langitage 
sense  has  not  been  so  cultivated  that  he 
feels  the  jar  of  a  wrong  association  of 
forms. 

This  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
mental  activity  involved  in  learning  a 
language.  There  is  no  use  for  the  study 
known  as  technical  grammar  anywhere 
in  this  process  unless  we  should  call 
the  generalizing  of  the  practice  into 
rules  technical  •  grammar.  A  gram- 
matical rule  is  merely  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  order  one  follows  in  correct 
speaking.  If  he  does  not  follow  the  es- 
tablished order  his  rule  may  prick  him 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  pro- 
vided he  is  sensitive  to  such  disagree- 
ments. 

Now  if  the  language  purpose  of  the 
elementary  school  is  to  train  pupils  in 
the  correct  use  of  English,  and  that 
alone,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  one 
that  the  "English  Grammar"  as  the 
text  book  is  now  used,  should  be  drop- 
ped out  of  the  course.  Let  the  gram- 
mars be  burned.  They  are'  doing  more 
harm  than  good  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  schools  in  which  they  are  now  used. 
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Neither  the  teacher  nor  the  children 
believe  in  the  thing,  nor  can  they  jus- 
tify the  efforts  made  by  the  results  ob- 
tained. There  are  some  exceptions  to 
this  sweeping  statement,  and  the  writer 
leaves  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  his  school'  is  such  exception. 
Occasionally  a  text  book  appears  which 
is  built  upon  the  belief  that  the  child 
nfust  learn  to  use  language  by  using  it, 
and  which  limits  itself  to  giving  rules 
'for  punctuation,  capitals,  spelling,  and 
certain  other  mechanical  features  of 
language  study.  The  main  reliance  is 
conversation,  composition  and  reading. 
All  the  school  exercises  are  practice  in 
learning  to  use  English  by  using  it.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  confirmed 
by  much  observation  and  experience, 
that  English  should  be  studied  by  chil- 
dren in  this  way  until  they  enter  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  school  course.  Cer- 
tainly until  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enth year.  Indeed  English  as  a  vehicle 
for  expressing  thought  should  be  stud- 
ied in  this  way  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  life. 

If  technical  grammar  shall  continue 
as  a  branch  of  study  in  elementary 
schools,  it  will  be  for  a  very  different 
reason  than  that  "it  teaches  how  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language 


according  to  established  usage."  It  wil  1. 
be  retained  because  we  believe  that  be — 
fore  the  pupil    leaves  the    elementary^ 
school  he  should  have  some  practice  ini. 
the  conscious  study  of  the  activity  o:^ 
his  own  mind.    In  every  other  elemea  — . 
tary  study,  as  stated  above,  the  child  L^^ 
ever  looking  outward.    He  sees  everj^ — 
thing  as  objective  and  other  than  hinrx  — 
self.     Technical  Grammar  can  set  tlx^ 
door  ajar  for  him,  if  it  can  do  no  mor^^ 
to  the  study  of  his  own  creative  pr^:;:^ 
cesses  by  which  he  com?s  to  know  s=^  ^ 
objective  things.    In  his  study  of  Eix  ^^ 
lish  he  has  considered  the  use  of  trV-^ 
sentence  in  expressing  thought.    In 
study  of  grammar  he  will  study  h< 
the  sentence  came  to  exist,  and  wl 
elements  in  his  thought  call  for  the  d       i 
ferent  elements  in  the  sentence  whicl-i__ 
to  express  the  thought.    He  studies    ^Ki 
own  language  life  by  a  process  simi^^j 
to  that  in  which  he  studies  plant  1£_  fi 
Technical  Grammar    has    been     v\^a^e 
named  "The  Science  of  the  Sentenc=  -^. 
It  is  the  conscious  study  of  the  mo — ^re 
ments  of  his  own  mind  and  of  the   ^^kis^ 
of  words  to  express  those  movemer— :ats. 
It  is  his  first  step  in  knowing  him&^Klf, 
not  a  long  one  but  an  important  step^  to 
take  if  his  school  education  shall  c^^SiSit 
with  the  elementary  school. 


THE  CLASS  RECITATION. 

PURPOSE. 


2.   To  cultivate  alertness. 

A  prevailing  weakness  in  our  ele- 
mentary teaching  is  due  to  the  over  es- 
timate we  make  of  the  importance  of 
doing  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  in 
a  term  or  a  year.  Old  teachers,  who 
niig-ht  to  have  Jearned  better  are  ever 


repeating,  "Most  of  these  child-  ren 
leave  school  before  the  sixth  or  sev^  ^th 
grades  and  the  time  is  all  too  short  ^or 
fixing  in  mind  what  the  course  of  stc — *^y 
and  public  opinion  requires  that  i0^^ 
shall  know.  We  are  expected  to  cl  ^^ 
the  way  for  them  and  open  up  the  w^^™ 
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make  it  easy  for  the  average 
is  means  smoothing  down  the 
.ces  and  carrying  him  when  he 
climb.  It -may  be  deadening 
lost  capable  pupils^  but  it  is 
if  the  less  capable  are  to  get 
layering  of  what  they  are  ex- 
3  know.  The  quantity  of 
e  demanded  compels  us  to  do 
the  child's  thinking  for  him. 
then  have  time  to  fix  it  in  his 
for  recitation  and  for  exami- 
:er,  if  he  is  industrious." 
evitable  result  of  this  attitude 
icher  is  that  all  but  a  meager 
of  the  class  permit  most  of 
ght  which  the  teacher  had 
h  pains  to  unfold  to  fade  out 
ninds  and  the  shell — the  form 
dat  they  make  a  serious  effort 
When  the  recitation  or  the 
ion   is   past,   that  too,   fades 

\  not  an  overstatement  of  the 
the  poorest  one-half  of  the 
•y  schools  of  the  country. 
le  other  half  shows  unsatis- 
•esults  it  "is  not  because  the 
are  not  competent,  but  chiefly 
heir  main  efforts  are  directed 
le  fixing  of  a  certain  number 
n  the  memory  of  the  children 
little  practice  in  the  cultivation 
to  think  and  to  take  the  ini- 
searching  for  what  they  need 

:ondition  is  the  result  of  the 
emphasis  the  schools  have 
Don  organizing  the  course  of 
d  adjusting  it  to  i%ew  condi- 
they  have  arisen  through  the 
icreasing  demands  of  the  pub- 
end  is  not  yet.  Every  con- 
)f  prominent  educators  today 


devotes  most  of  its  energy  to  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  of  organization. 
The  vital  questions  of  teaching  the 
children  hold  an  inferior  pla':e  on  their 
programs.  ^ 

The  result  is  that  teachers  teach  the 
course  of  study  so  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  organization  as  they 
understand  them.  In  travelling  through 
the  state  of  New  York  for  example,  at 
different  times  during  the  past  score  of 
years  the  writer  has  seldom  failed  to 
notice  that  the  regents'  examination 
questions  had  great  prominence  in  the 
class  recitations.  It  was  apparent  that 
neither  teacher  nor  pupil  was  using 
them  for  the  conscious  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating power,  or  of  attaining  knowl- 
edge, the  present  need  of  which  was 
felt,  but  rather  as  a  preparation  for  a 
prospective  examination  which  should 
determine  the  question  of  promotion. 
New  York  is  cited  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

The  instruction  in  our  schools  will 
continue  to  be  unsatisfactory  until  the 
teacher  changes  his  point  of  view  from 
the  course  of  study  to  the  child.  The 
knowledge  that  a  child  acquires  in 
school  is  of  little  moment  to  him  in 
after  life  if  he  has  not  acquired  power 
to  make  original  application  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  solution  of  new  problems. 
This  power  must  be  strengthened  by 
exercising  it. 

The  class  recitation  is  the  place  par 
excellence  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
power.  It  is  the  place  for  what  David 
P.  Page  called  "waking  up"  the  mind. 
The  pupil  is  on  the  qui  vive.  He  has 
entered  upon  a  race  ^vith  his  fellows 
for  a  certain  goal  and  is  alert  in  seizing 
every  idea  which  seems  to  lead  to  it. 
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An  illustration  from  the  district 
school  of  fifty  years  ago  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  teacher  was  in  earnest  in  his 
^endeavors  to  wake  up  the  minds  of  the 
"scholars"  to  an  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  things  they  studied. 
These  scholars  were  from  five  to 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  there  were 
forty  of  them.  There  was  a  class  in 
English  grammar  c'omposed  of  the 
older  and  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers. The  **  Master"  had  a  way  of 
springing  knqtty  questions  at  unex- 
pected moments.  The  definitions  of 
the  parts  of  speech  had  all  been  learned 
and  the  long  lists  of  conjunctions  and 
prepositions  had  been  committed  to 
memory  and  something  of  a  rivalry  be- 
tween the  youngsters  and  the  "big  boys 
and  girls"  had  grown  up  in  the  matter 
of  instant  and  accurate  response  to  any 
test  of  knowledge  of  what  had  been  al- 
ready learned.  The  class  were  at  work 
upon  the  rules  for  agreement  in  num- 
ber of  verbs  with  their  subjects.  The 
specific  rule  was  that  when  a  verb  had 
two  subjects  connected  by  and  it  took 
the  plural  form.  The  master  before 
dropping  the  matter  proposed  that  the 
class  should  name  all  the  parts  of 
speech  in,  the  rule.  All  went  merry  as 
a  marriage  bell  until  the  word  and  was 
reached.  That  w^ord  was  in  the  list  of 
conjunctions  and  was  so  named;  but 
what  it  connected  was  the  puzzle.  The 
big  girls  and  boys  declared  it  was  a 
conjunction  because  it  was  in  the  list. 
The  youngsters  hesitated-  to  commit 
tliemselvcs  and  the  master  waited. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  youngsters  jumped  to  his 
feet,  and  shouted,  in  his  excite- 
ment,  that  and  was  not  a  conjunction 


there,  but  a  noun.     He  had 
bered  some  fine  print  on  a  p: 
page    which    cautioned    the 
against   the  error  of  concludi 
once  a  conjunction  always  a  ( 
tion.     Well  that  was  a  great 
for  the  youngsters  and  the  maj 
not  slow  in  his  congratulations. 

Here  was  a  school  of  the  c 
in  which  the  business  of  the 
was  to  learn  the  book,  but  the 
impressed  upon  their  minds  tl 
must  know  all  ih  the  book  and 
in  using  this  knowledge  in  i: 
for  places.  Repeated  experie 
this  kind  in  tliat  school  were  tl 
cause  of  a  number  of  bright 
men  and  women  that  eventual 
out  from  that  little  commun 
larger  fields  of  usefulness. 

This  seems  a  fitting  place 
for  a  moment  to  consider  tl 
tive  value  of  individual  instruct 
the  class  recitation.  The  advo 
individual  instruction  think  to  ( 
their  case  by  examination 
They  have  few  class  recitation 
in  the  severer  studies — but  he 
spends  his  time  with  the  in 
pupils  as  they  need  his  assista 
wise  teacher  probably  can  secu 
rapid  advancement  in  knowh 
this  method.  But  the  loss  is 
than  the  gain.  Individualism 
creased  at  the  expense  of  the 
tual  and  ethical  growth  whicJ 
through  union  for  common  er 
through  competition  in  the  pu 
the  higjhest  rank  in  the  class. 

The  ethical  influence  of  tl: 
recitation  under  the  direction  oi 
teacher  is  of  the  greatest  imp 
It  is  there  that  the  children  fom 
ards  of  measurement  of  themsel 
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of  others,  and  estimate  one  another  at 
thieir  true  worth.  Abolish  the  class 
recr  i  tation  and  the  strongest  democratic 
infl-Lience  of  the  school  disappears. 
Cl"iil<lren  are  much  more  efficient  and 
I)Oxvcrful  educators  of  one  another  than 
is  tlie  school  master.  But  without  the 
clsLSS  recitation  they  never  come  to 
Icno^w  each  other.  There  is  no  place 
w In ^ re.  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
ar^  made  so  manifest.  It  is  here  that 
thi^  young  learn  to  respect  and  esteem 
in'tegT'ity  of  character  in  their  fellows, 
an  cl    to  condemn  the  opposite. 

Tlie  teacher's  defense  (quoted  ^bove) 
of     SL  procedure  in  teaching  which  he, 
himself,  admits  is  not  training  the  child 
to  t-hink,  nor  giving  him  power  to  work 
his    own  way  through  difficulties,  is  not 
valid     even    from    the    teacher's    own 
standpoint.    The  child  will  always  pass 
3.     better   examination    who   has   been 
trained  from  the  first  to  think,  than  will 
he  who  has  been  stuffed  with  facts.  The 
only     sure  way  to  fix  the  facts  of  the 
t>ool<:    in  mirfd  is  to  make  them  under- 
stood.    When  the  pupil  has  come  to  the 
Hrnit    of  his  understanding  of  the  mat- 


ter in  hand  that  matter  ought  to  wait 
for  the  growth  of  more  power.  There 
is  enough  material  within  easy  reach 
of  the  child's  experience  which  the 
teacher  can  select.  It  is  altogether  a 
mistake-^but  one  often  made — to  sup- 
pose that  the  course  of  study  demands 
that  the  class  shall  master  a  prescribed 
amount  of  the  text  book  each  day  or 
each  week.  This  is  merely  a  survival 
of  that  mistake  made  in  the  early  days 
of  our  period  of  ^'organization  of  the 
course  of  study*'  when  the  superintend- 
ent spoke  with  pride  of -his  ability  to 
tell  the  visitor  in  his  office  just  what 
was  being  taught  to  the  children  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  in  the  different  grades 
of  the  system.  It  is  a  silly  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  ^  real  teacher  of  real 
children  as  they  are  in  any  community 
will  keep  step  with  every  other  teacher 
of  a  similar  grade.  What  we  can  do 
and  ought  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
classes  understand,  as  well  as  it  is  given 
to  children  to  understand,  what  they 
study,  and  that  this  understanding  does 
not  drop  out  as  time  passes,  leaving 
only  the  formal  statement  in  the  mind. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

BY  DR.   E.   C.   HEWETT. 


My  Qrandma. 

My  grandma  sits  in  a  rocking  chair,  ' 

By  the  window,  in  the  sun; 
She  wears  a  soft,  little,  lacy  cap. 
And  a  big,  white  apron  over  her  lap. 
And  there's  always  room  for  a  little  girl  there 

That's  tired  of  frolic  and  fun. 

My  grandma  has  always  a  pocket  full 

Of  peppermint  drops  and  cakes; 
And   she  knows   such   pretty   songs   that   she 

sings. 
And  stories  about — oh,  lots  of  things. 
And  sometimes  she  lets  me  wind  the  wool. 

For  the  stockings  and  things  she  makes. 

She  told  me  a  queer  thing  the  other  day. 

And  she  says  it's  really  true — 
My  grandma  had  soft,  red  cheeks  one  time. 
And  hair  that  was  just  as  black  as  mine; 

^nd  she  says  it's  really  true— 

And  all  the  things  I  can  do! 

I  wish  I  had  known  my  grandma  then ; 

How  very  nice  it  would  be 
If  grandma  were  little  and  played  with  me. 
Dressing  our  dollies  and  <Toing  to  tea, 
And  swinging,  and  watching  the  bantlie  hen, 

And  climbing  the  cherry-tree! 

But  when  we  were  too  tired  out  to  play. 

And  the  sandman  crept  ^long. 
What  should  I  do  for  my  grandma's  lap. 
And  her  songs  to  drowsy  me  into  a  nap? 
I'm  glad  my  grandma  is  old  and  gray. 

While  I'm  just  little  and  young  1 

— The   Youth's  Companion, 


This  simple  little  poem  will  please 
the  children,  especially  the  little  girls. 
And,  if  one  of  them  should  have  a 
grandma  like  the  one  described  in  the 
poem,  lessons  of  appreciation  and  kind- 
ness will  be  suggested  that  may  be  very 
valuable.  » 

More  thoughtful  children  cannot  fail 
to  have  some  serious  thoughts  awak- 
ened, concerning  the  lapse  of  life  and 
the  changes  which  it  brings.    And  they 


may  be  led  to  the  sensible  conclusion,- 
as  the  poem  suggests,  —  that   sue" 
chang^es  are    better    than    stagnatioi 
painful  as  they  sometimes  are.     Th^^ 
present  always  has  its  compensatioik  ^ 
if  we  can  find  them. 


What  I  Saw  and  Heard. 

As  it  was  last  month,  so  it  is  this^ 
am  still  shut  in  the  house,  and  have  r^. 
been  able  to  visit  any  schools.  I  V( 
much  hope  it  may  be  different  ik 
month.  But  I  thought,  in  the  absei 
of  the  usud  matter,  a  few  gene 
thoughts  on  visiting  schools  mi; 
have  some  value.  People  visit  sch( 
with  very  different  purposes, 
school  official  visits  as  a  part  of  tnzdie 
duty  of  his  office.  The  parent  visits  — 
sometimes — because  his  children  ^  >t-<» 
there.     The  teacher  visits  because  he 

may  learn    something    pertaining  to 

things  which  he  will  adopt  or  av^4  »id. 
And  the  citizen  or  the  stranger  vi^^sits 
that  he  may  have  first-hand  knowfecizi^gc 
of  the  way  in  which  the  schools  are  do- 

ing their  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  different  ^  ^5si- 
tors  will  see  the  schools  through  ^"dif- 
ferent eyes;  but  all  of  them,  if  -t^-^^ey 
have  good  sense,  will  want  the  op^^^^^' 

tions  of  the  school  to  go  forward    2 '"^^ 

as  they  would,  if  they  were  not  pres  -^scnt, 

that  is,  of  course,  unless  they  have  I -*^^ 

invited  to  some  special  or  set  exero^^scs. 

Supervisors  of  all  sorts,  who  visit: the 

school  officially,  will  seek  for  the  I^Mand 
of  knowledge  they  want. 

Visiting  other  schools  ought  ta 
very  profitable  exercise  for  almos'^ 


T)e  a 
any 
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,  no  matter  what  the  grade  of 
ool  visited.  And  many  school 
do  well  in  allowing  their  teach- 
visit  other  schools  without  loss 
.  May  I  make  some  suggestions 
lers  visiting  other  schools  than 
ivn.  As  I  have  said  before,  to 
htful  teacher  with  his  eyes  open, 
;  always  something  to  learn,  be 
X)l  good  or  bad,  large  or  small, 
:ity  or  in  the  country.  In  fact, 
er  should  learn  many  valuable 
in  studying  the  affairs  of  his 
iiool. 

ne  tell  of  one  such  lesson  that  I 
more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
was  completely  beaten  by  little 
r-old  Fred.  It  was  my  first 
in  a  country  district,  taught  in  a 
)ld  house  at  the  cross-roads.  It 
warm,  sloppy  day,  in  February 
:.  About  six  inches  of  slush 
n  the  ground,  and  the  outside 
as  open.  Little  Fred  was  dang- 
j  feet  from  the  low  seat,  where 
expected  to  keep  still  with  noth- 
the  world  to  do,  for  several 
3ri  this  dull,  dreamy  day.  Nat- 
he  grew  uneasy  and  very  rest- 
Vhy  shouldn't  he, — the  boy 
no  harm.  I  reproved  him  sev- 
les,  but  it  did  little  good.  At 
said  rather  impatiently,  "Fred, 
y  go  and  stand  before  my  desk, 
:  your  head  under  it.*'  The  desk 
n  tall  legs  on  the  platform,  so 
f  bending  his  neck  slightly,  he 
o  what  I  asked.  He  obeyed 
ly,  but  shortly  afterwards,  I  ob- 
iiim  at  play  in  his  new  position. 
2d  up  to  him  and  said,  "Fred, 
lall  I.  do  with  you?  I  think  I 
:ve  to  cut  your  ears  off.'*  I  had 
-knife  open  in  my  hand.    Quick 


as  a  flash,  he  turned,  darted  through 
the  open  door  and  started  for  home 
through  the  slush.  As  I  was  in  slip- 
pers, and  I  think  had  my  coat  off,  I 
was  confronted  with  a  condition,  and 
not  a  theory.  What  did  L  do?  Like 
Crockett's  coon,  I  "came  right  down," 
and  told  Kis  older  brother  to  go  and  get 
Fred,  and  tell  him  I  would  not  cut  his 
ears  off.  He  did  so.  This  ended  the 
incident.  I  was  fairly  beaten,  but 
learned  something  that  I  never  forgot. 

But,  to  return  to  the  teacher  visiting 
a  school,  what  should  he  note?  I  re- 
ply, first  note  if  the  physical  conditions 
are  all  right.  Is  the  room  clean,  cheer- 
ful, of  the  right  temperature,  well-ven- 
tilated,  reference  books,  maps  and  pic- 
tures all  in  good  order?  Has  the  room 
the  right  moral  temperature?  Has  the 
teacher  a  cheerful  face?  Do  the  pu- 
pils all  turn  and  gaze  at  you,  or  do  they 
give  you  a  mere  glance,  and  then  apply 
themselves  to  their  work?  Do  they 
lounge  in  their  seats,  or  is  their  position 
erect  and  trim  ?  Do  they  whisper?  Are 
they  ready  to  giggle  on  the  slightest 
provocation?  Do  they  attend  to  their 
own  business  or  are  they  nudging  and 
pinching  each  other.  Do  they  move 
quietly?  Do  they  move  gracefully  or 
do  they  slouch?  Do  they  seem  happy 
or  sullen?    Are  they  all  busy? 

Is  the  teacher  calm  or  fidgety?  Are 
her  words  few  and  carefully  chosen  or 
does  she  gabble?  Does  she  seem  to  be 
doing  her  work  honestly,  frankly  and 
naturally,  or  is  she  putting  on  the 
school-ma'am  ?  Does  she  seem  to  have 
her  subjects  well  prepared  or  does  she 
flounder?  Is  she  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetic or  snappish  and  sarcastic?  In 
recitation,  does  she  do  all  the  work  or 
does  she  know  how  to  lead  the  pupils 
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out?  Is  she  on  the  alert,  do  things 
move?  Does  she  praise  as  well  as  re- 
prove ?    Does  she  ever  scold  ? 


The  Home  and  the  School. 

A  writer  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 
speaking  of  the  education  of  children, 
makes  the  following  very  just  remarks 
makes  the  following  very  just  remarks : 

**The  school  has  at  most,  five  of  the 
twelve  waking  hours  of  the  child,  on 
five  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  for 
forty  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year ; 
or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  his 
waking  time. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  useless 
to  expect  the  school  to  make  the  child. 
According  to  the  consensu^  of  modern 
scientific  opinion  environment  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character." 

It  should  be  understood  once  for  all, 
that  everything  which  any  one  can  do 
to  educate  a  child  may  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  environment.  And  this 
pertains  to  everything  about  the  home 
whether  its  purpose  be  educative  or  not, 
just  as  it  pertains  to  everything  about 
the  school,  and  not  alone  to  the  work 
of  the  class-room.  It  is  the  business  of 
parent,  as  well  as  teacher,  to  adjust  the 
child's  environment  along  the  same 
lines  for  building  character.  And  the 
work  in  b(;th  cases  should  be  governed 
by  the  same  underlying  principles. 

And,  then,  both  must  remember  that 
effective  resuU  must  depend  ultimately 
on  the  pupil  himself.  Environment  in- 
cludes everything  that  can  be  done  for 
one's  education ;  and  then  the  success 
or  failure  depends  wholly  upon  his  re- 
action on  his  environment.  It  is  a  vcr^ 
hopeful  sign  to  observe  how  coopera- 
tinn  between  home  and  school  has  been 


growing  for  the  last  decade,  but  th&:x~^ 
is  plenty  more  to  be  done.  This  w^:^  ^. 
ter  asks  this  very  pregnant  questio -x"-;^ 
'*Are  the  children  (to  their  parent ^s^  \ 
playthings,  incumbrances,  or  compa^  ^^ri- 
ions?"  This  is  a  text  on  which  I  shoti.;^  ^ 
like  to  say  something  if  I  were  writi-mi-^g- 
for  parents. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

On  the   1 6th  of  this  month  I  r^g^^id 
this  expression  in  a.first-class'newsj^^  a- 
per,  "He  will  have  to  lay  in  jail    ^a^  ix 
months."    In  a  paper  some  days  sin^^^e, 
I  found  two  entirely  similar  bluncl^^^rs 
in  a  single  copy.     Can  all  your  foi_z^r- 
teen-year-old     boys     and     girls      tn^^W 
promptly  what  is  wrong  in  the  expr^^s- 
sion?     If  not,  no  time  should  be   Ic^z^st 
in  correcting  this  defect  in  their  ec^K.-aj- 
cation. 

There  are  several  words  in  our  \^=m  :»■ 
guage,  in  which  the  danger  of  sum.  ^ch 
mistakes  is  very  great.  Take  t"M-T^is 
group: 

Lie,  to  recline. 

Lay,  to  put. 

Lie,  to  speak  falsely.*    Your  pup^  "i's 
should  be  drilled  on  these  words     "^  ^" 
they  will  be  sure  to  make  no  mistake       ^n 
their  use.     Perhaps  there  is  no  bet't^r 
way  to  do  this  than  by  requiring  th.^^ 
to  fill  blanks,  as  in  the  sentence  qiio^^^ 
above,  "He  will  have  to   ....    in     3  ^'' 
six  months."    Let  me  suggest  a  gr^r^^P 
of  similar  sentences : 

I  am  tired,  I  will  ....  down. 

He  is  tired,  and  is down. 

He  .  . .  abed  till  eight,  this  morn   "^^g- 

He  ....  his  coat  over  the  chair- vw*^hen 
he  came  in. 

Tom  is  a  great  ....     He  never        ^^"^ 
the  truth. 

I  will  ....  aside  this  book. 
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an  see  that  both  girls  are 

. .  his  over-shoes  at  the  door. 

Bob  ....  the  blame  on  Fred. 

^.  on  the  bed. 

and  similar  exercises  should 
ily  drill  till  all  the  pupils  can 
ill  the  blanks  without  mistake. 

are  three  other  words  that 
umish  material  for  a  similar 
— viz. : 

,  to  modify,  or  change. 
,  to  accomplish,  to  "work  out." 
,  an  outcome. 

ords  had  no 

alk    l.is   hearers   very 

much  effort  they a  coni- 

take  will  ....  the  result. 

id  that  for 

finally a  bargain. 

•rough  mastery  of  these  exer- 
vorth  working  for. 


More  Arithmetic. 

I  said  about  arithmetic  lasi 
lid  what  I  shall  say  now  has  to 
with  numbers;  no  considera- 
igiires  or  symbols  of  any  kind 
5ary.  Hereafter,  I  may  have 
ig  to  say  of  notation,  and  of 
of  figures.  The  principles  of 
ic  are  very  few  and  very  sim- 
d  they  are  wholly  a  matter  of 
nmon  sense.  And  if  the  sub- 
•operly  presented,  there  is  noth- 
e  whole  matter  that  may  not  be 
plain  to  any  person  of  ordinary 

as  the  road  to  the  post-office. 

of  course,  it  must  be  clearly 
ed  that  the  unit  is  the  element 

number,,  or,  in  the  words  of  a 


correct  definition  sometimes  •given,  "A 
number  is  a  unit,  or  a  collection  of 
units  of  the  same  kind."  But,  while  this 
is  true,  it  is  very  important  to  remem- 
ber that  there  may  be  unity  of  several 
kinds,  and  that  they  rhay  be  frequently 
found  in  the  same  number.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  concrete  number  27  4-5 
dollars.  The  primary  unit  of  this  num- 
ber, the  one  that  takes  the  name,  is  the 
dollar,  of  which  seven  are  expressed. 
But  there  are  twt>  units  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  takes  ten  of  the  primary  units 
to  make  one  of  them.  And  there  are 
four  units  of  such  a  kind  that  it  takes 
five  of  them  to  make  a  primary. 

Now,  any  number  in  which  ten  units 
of  one  kind  invariably,  make  one  of  the 
next  higher  is  a  simple  number.  Hence, 
all  the  numbers  in  federal  money  and 
in  the  metric  system  are  simple.  And 
much  would  be  gained  in  our  text- 
books, if  that  fact  were  always  recog- 
nized. What  are  called  compound  de- 
ncmiinate  numbers  are  not  simple  be- 
cause the  ratio  of  increase  is  not  al- 
ways ten. 

Great  care  should  l)e  had  in  giving  a 
child  his  first  ideas  of  fractional  num- 
l)ers.  Many  pupils  get  the  idea  that  when 
they  reach  fractions,  they  are  in  a  new 
world,  they  are  dealing  w^th  a  new  kin(l 
of  numbers;  and  some  seem  never  to 
recover  from  that  idea.  The  number 
four  is  the  same  number,  with  all  the 
same  properties,  whether  it  l^e  four  ap- 
ples, or  four  thousands  or  four  sev- 
enths. About  as  poor  a  way  to  give  an 
idea  of  a  fraction  as  I  can  think  of,  is 
a  very  common  one,  viz.,  "The  denom- 
inator shows  how  many  equal  parts  a 
unit  has  been  divided  into,  and  the  nu- 
merator shows  how  many  of  those 
parts  are  taken  or  used."    That  is  the 
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kind  of  fol-de-rol  that  I  learned  when 
a  boy.  Take  this:  The  numerator  is 
the  number ;  the  units  are  relative,  and 
the  denominator  shows  how  many 
units  of  this  kind  would  make  a  primary 
unit,  and  thus  names  them.  If  it  takes 
seven  of  these  units  to  make  a  primary 


unit,  they  are  sevenths ;  if  it  takes  t^-x:-^ 
they  are  tenths,  etc.  The  primary  ur^  5^^ 
may,  or  may  not,  be  expressed ;  th  V-^^s 
in  "three-fourths  of  a  dollar,"  it  is  fc:^*^. 
pressed,  but  in  the  simple  statem^^r^t 
"three-fourths,"  it  is  not. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOY.* 

CLARA    KERN    BAYLISS. 

PART  II.— As  A  Spirit. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AGRICULTURE.* 

A  descendant  of  the  thinker  who  had 
determined  why  the  fire  came  down 
from  heaven,  as  he  strolled  through  the 
forest  one  day,  noticed  that  wherever 
there  were  large  plants  or  trees  bearing 
seed  or  fruit,  there  were  smaller  ones 
of  the  same  kind.  Looking  more 
closely,  he  saw  still  smaller  ones  and, 
on  the  ground,  acorns  and  seeds  begin- 
ning to  sprout.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
the  little  trees  were  children  of  the 
larger  ones;  and  here  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  possibilities.  This  must  mean 
that  if  he  laid  seeds  on  the  g^round 
more  trees  and  plants  would  grow  to 
bear  him  fruit. 

Calling  the  men  and  women  about 
him,  he  explained  to  them  this  newly 
apprehended  truth;  and  they,  gather- 
ing a  handful  of  seeds,  laid  them  in  a 
row  and  stood  over  them  awaiting  re-, 
suits.  An  hour  later,  perceiving  no 
change,  they  derided  the  philosopher; 
— for  these  people  had  in  them  the 
same  impatience  that  characterizes  re- 
formers today,  and  what  they  con- 
ceived as  possible  they  demanded 
should  at  once  become  the  actual. — 


ot 
id, 


The  philosopher  was  saddened  yet  na 
to  be  turned  from  his  purpose.  "Th 
acorns  I  found  growing,"  he  saic 
"were  partly  covered  with  earth.  Lt-^  ^^^ 
us  sprinkle  sand  over  these."  So  the:,^^^^ 
sprinkled  sand,  but  in  a  few  momenta  ^^-^' 
picking  up  the  seeds,  found  them  unC"^-*^^' 
changed.  They  jeered  at  him  agaiir"^-^  ^'^ 
but  he  said :  "Let  us  cover  thenr:^^^ 
deeper."  So  they  tried  once  more,  look^^^^^ 
ing  at  the  seeds  every  few  minutes-^^-^ 
every  few  hours ;  till  at  last,  losin?  .^"^  Ji^l 
faith,  all  but  the  women  went  awa-^s^va 
and  left  them,  thinking  that  the  disco\^"  ^:3)v 
ery  was  all  moonshine ;  that  some  thing^^  -^^g 
had  always  been  large,  some  smaT-^^all 
just  as  they  were  then,  and  that  theix'^^ri 
was  no  such  thing  as  growth  or  evoltrX^u 
tion. 

The  philosopher,  however,  linger^**::*^  rec 
near,  and  when  the  others  were  aws^^^aj 
he  would  go  furtively  and  dig  up  a  se^-^s^  ced 
to  see  how  it  was  coming  on.  a^  At 
length,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  o'^:::^ont 
sprouted,  and  in  a  few  days  more  '  he 

called  his  friends  to  see  the  row  of  tir  -5"  ^^^y 
plants.     Then,  breaking    twigs,    tlw^^hey 
made  an  enclosure  that  people  mig^U  g^^ 
not  tread  upon  the  garden.'  After  ma^      ^"7 
weeks,  behold!  a  row  of  plants  w  mmmith 
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at  the  top.  Only  seeds  of  coarse 
es  and  an  ill  sort  of  bean,  to  be 
but  the  result  was  significant 
it  proved  that  the  food  for  which 
were  now  obliged  to  wander  far 
he  forest  could  be  grown  close  to 
huts,  and  could  be  selected  and 

at  the  will  of  man  instead  of  by 
'inds  of  chance. 

t  tliere  were  those  who  ridiculed 
lea  of  now  raising  their  own  food 
useless  expenditin-e  of  time  and 
jth ;  and  the  investigator  himself, 
jgh  he  saw  that  his  discovery 
t  the    beginning    of    agriculture, 

dreamed  all  that  was  to  come  of 
[e  taught  the  women  when  they 
id  to  loosen  the  soil  with  sticks 
3  use  a  forked  limb  as  a  hoe ;  and, 
;er  years,  to  fasten  a  horn  or  the 
of  a  wild  ox  to  the  stick,  and  to 
more  rows; — and  he  was  pleased 
the  success  of  his  experiments, 
was  another  great  revelation 
,  noticing  that  a  shower  revived 
rooping  plants,  he  learned  that 
'  as  well  as  soil  was  necessary  for 
growth,  and  taking  a  hollow  knot 

a  tree  and  bringing  water  from 
:ream,  he  found  that  this  as  well 
in  revived  them.  Another  day, 
g  a  dry  gourd  on  a  vine  by  the 

he  used  the  gourd  as  a  dipper  to 

water.  At  another  time  he  ob- 
i  that  the  plants  were  largest  in  a 
vhere  an  opening  among  the  tree- 
idmitted  the  sunlight ;  so  the  next 
he  planted  his  seeds  in  a  space 
I  there  were  no  trees  and  rejoiced 
Dw  a  better  crop. 

us,  year  by  year,  he  added  to  his 
ledge;  and  when  he  died  he  left 
wisdom,  his  hoe  of  'horn,  his 
en  cups   and   his   gourds  to  his 


children.  He  had  been  the  happiest 
man  in  all  the  wood  for  though  they 
had  laughed  at  him  as  a  visionary, 
every  new  discovery  had  filled  him  with' 
gladness  and  he  rejoiced  that  men  suf- 
fered less  from  hunger  because  he  had 
lived  to  teach  them.  He  was  happy ; — 
but  do  you  suppose  there  ever  crept 
into  his  mind  the  vaguest  intuition 
that  one  day  his  boy  would  make  a 
broad,  flat  point  to  fasten  on  the  limb 
he  used  as  a  plow ;  or  that  his  grand- 
son would  put  a  stone  point  on  his 
wooden  plow;  that  some  great  grand- 
son of  his  son  would  make  an  iron 
plow;  that  one  day  there  would  be  a 
steam  plow;  and  sickles,  scythes,  and 
at  last,  reapers  to  gather  the  grain; 
stones  for  grinding,  and  then  great 
mills  with  patent  processes  for  making 
a  fine  and  delicate  flour  such  as  he  did 
not  suspect  was  in  the  grain  ? 

How  could  he  know,  either,  that 
people  would  learn  to  cultivate  plants 
till  there  were  such  delicious  fruits  and 
grains  as  never  grew  in  his  wood ;  or 
that  centuries  later  there  would  be 
granaries  and  cold  storage  so  that  peo- 
ple need  never  want  for  food  and  could 
tickle  their  palates  with  the  choicest 
and  most  perishable  fruits  the  whole 
year  round  ?  His  was  a  benign  counte- 
nance as  we  may  well  conjecture,  but 
what  an  amazed,  incredulous  smile 
would  have  over-spread  it  if  one  had 
told  him  that  his  simple  discovery  was 
itself  a  seed  whose  growth  and  flower 
would  make  the  earth  a  garden  of  wav- 
ing grains  surrounding  smiling  cot- 
tages; and  that  with  the  development 
of  agriculture  would  come  a  civiliza- 
tion such  as  a  nomadic  tribe  could 
neither  attain  nor  even  picture  to  the 
imagination?    He  w^s.  n^^-^  \v?i:^\   \ifc- 
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cause  he  had  learned  so  much  and  had 
blessed  mankind;  but  what  would 
have  been  his  delight  could  he  have 
foreseen  today,  or  better  yet,  tomor- 
row, when  perchance  people  will  make 
their  food  by  chemical  processes  with- 
out the  trouble  of  growing  and  gather- 
ing it? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SCIENTIFIC   INVESTIGATION. 

This  discovery  that  seeds  would  grow 
when  planted  in  the  soil  opened  a  field 
for  vast  speculation.  The  great,  and 
still  unsolved  problems  of  life  and 
growth  began  to  press  upon  men. 
What  was  growth?  Why  should  men 
and  animals  grow  independently  of  the 
soil  while  plants  must  be  rooted  in  it? 
How  did  soil  itself  come  into  exist- 
ence? Did  all  things  grow?  If  not, 
why  not? 

There  were  some  who  contended 
that  everything,  even  the  rocks  and  the 
earth  must  have  grown.  There  were 
high  cliffs  at  the  base  of  which  lay 
bowlders ;  there  were  mountain  ranges 
and  near  them,  foothills  which  seemed 
to  be  growing  into  mountains;  and 
there  were  large  plants  and  small,  huge 
oaks  and  slender  sapplings.  They  had 
often  noticed  a  large  stone,  and  clus- 
tering around  it,  similar  small  ones 
which  were  evidently  its  children.  The 
jagged  rocks  used  in  killing  game  were 
chips  from  larger  ones,  but  on  the 
beach  were  many  rounded  pebbles  that 
bore  no  trace  of  cleavage  and  were  ap- 
parently baby  rocks.  On  the  beach 
were  shells  both  large  and  small,  and 
the  large  ones  seemed  to  have  grown 
from  the  small.  How  could  any  thing 
come  here  except  by  birth  and  growth  ? 
One  philosopher  proposed  to  ascer- 


tain by  experiment  why  gro 
and  reproduction  were  found 
some  things  if  not  in  all. 
could  not  handle  a  mountain,  but  y 
was  true  of  the  pebble  must  be  tru 
it.  So  he  began  his  investigation* 
planting  pebbles,  bits  of  rock, 
pieces  of  shell ;  but  none  of  them  1 
fruit  of  any  kind.  Then  he  plai 
seeds  and  bulbs  of  many  sorts,  slip 
plants,  and  switches  of  willow  ti 
and  all  of  these  took  root  and  gi 
He  put  pebbles,  rocks,  seeds,  bulbs, 
slips  into  water,  and  the  vegeta 
sprouted,  but  the  rocks  either  rema 
the  same  or  wasted  away.  He  te 
all  things  that  came  to  hand,  undei 
available  conditions,  and  througl 
his  life  he  continued  to  be  a  close 
server  and  a  maker  of  experimc 
The  result  of  it  was  that  he  found 
class  of  objects,  the  vegetables, 
grew  and  multiplied, — either  in  w 
like  aquatic  plants,  or  under  g^o 
like  bulbs  and  tubers;  or  al 
ground,  multiplying  at  the  top; 
another  mineral  class  which  had 
growth  at  all.  The  toughest  nut  o 
burst  its  shell  and  become  a  thinj 
life;  while  the  rock,  though  i 
could  only  dissolve  into  mud  or  cr 
ble  into  dust,  but  could  not  spring 
life. 

In  his  old  age  he  summed  up  his 
servations    and    experiments    in 
wise;    "I    have    succeeded    neithei 
raising  a  crop  of  stones  nor  in  gro\ 
a  mountain,  but  I  have  found  that 
secret  of  growth  lies  in  some  mys 
ous  property  which  we  may  call 
which   may   be   stored   by   the   d] 
plant  in  an  apparently  dead  seed 
thus  be  passed  down  to  a  new  gen 
l\otv  of  living  plants.    I  have  pro 
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that  rocks  and  soil  do  not  grow;   they 
liave  no  life.    Plants,  being  alive,  do 
grow.    Whatever  enlarges   by  visible 
growth  is  alive  and  will  produce  its 
Kind.   There  are  therefore  two  sides  to 
the  world:   the  living  and  the  not  liv- 
ing; vegetable  or  live  matter,  and  min- 
eral  or   dead   matter.     Living   things 
ehange  incessantly  and  sooner  or  later 
they  die  leaving  only  seeds  behind.  The 
eax-th.with  all  its  minerals  is  dead  mat- 
ter ;   it  remains  forever  the  same." 

X^aving  reached  this  conclusion,  the 
in-v^estigator  himself  died  full  of  years 
and  honors  for  he  was  accounted  a  very 
wise  man. 

"V"ou  may  smile  at  such  wisdom  and 

^i^rilc  this  was  not  much  to  know  be- 

cau.se  you  have  known  it  for  so  many 

grenerations  that  every  cell  in  your  body 

^s     t:rained  to  act  on  this  knowledge. 

-^^t:    you  must  remember  that  it  took  a 

ff^^at:  deal  of  thinking  in  the  first  place 

^^     find  out  what  is  so  commonplace 

^^"vv.      And  besides,  you  are  scarcely 

wis^y  in  this  matter  than  the  ancient 

P"^ilosopher;   for  there  is  nothing  dead 

^rid    unchanging.    If  you  could  look  at 

"^^   ^arth  as  you  do  at  a  plant  or  a  per- 

^^^    you  could  see  that  it  does  not  re- 

^^iri  the  same;    that  its  face  changes 

^^oxn  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year. 

^^cl   if  you  could  look  at  it  for  suffi- 

^^^rit:  millions  of  years  you  might  have 

^^^'^   it  when  it  was  a  baby  and  have 

^^tic^hed   it  get  its  growth,   bring  its 

^*^ilcj,  the  moon,  into  existence,  become 

^*<iclle  aged,  grow  wrinkled  and  old, 

^^^    finally  die, — perhaps   to  be  born 

^S^in  in  some  other  form.   For  worlds 

^'^cl  men  and  weeds  are  all  alike  in  this 

^^^pect;   you   can   tell   an   old   planet 

y^^m  a  young  one  by  his  color  just  as 


you  can  tell  an  old  man.  from  a  boy  by 
his  gray  hair.  When  you  look  far  away 
through  space  and  see  a  star-sun  blaz- 
ing with  white  light  you  say :  "This  is 
a  boy."  And  when  you  see  another 
shining  with  dull  red  light  you  say: 
"This  one  is  becoming  wrinkled  and 
aged.  Poor  old  fellow!  He  will  have 
to  die  pretty  soon, — maybe  in  a  hun- 
dren  million  of  years." 


About  this  time  there  happened  a 
curious  thing  which  was  only  one  of 
the  many  useful  or  futile  outcomes  of 
mane's  speculative  tendencies.  The  sci- 
entific investigator  had  a  little  son  who 
had  inherited  his  father^s  predilections, 
and  the  love  of  experimental  investiga- 
tion ran  riot  in  his  veins.  The  lad  had 
watched  his  father  planting  seeds  and 
stones,  and  one  day  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  go  into  the  forest  alone,  see- 
ing the  white  bones  of  men  who  had 
died  lie  bleaching  on  the  g^round,  he 
thought:  "My  father  tells  me  that  men 
grow  like  plants  and  die  like  plants. 
These  must  be  the  seeds  of  men.  I  will 
plant  some  and  grow  more  men."* 

Scooping  a  hollow  with  his  little 
wooden  shovel,  he  buried  the  bones  and 
watered  and  watched  them,  feeling 
happy  and  confident.  But  his  expecta- 
tions failed  of  realization,  for  the 
seeds  never  germinated. 


An  idea  is  hard  to  dislodge  when 
once  it  has  taken  possession  of  the 
mindj  so,  confiding  in  no  one,  he  made 
his  experiments  again  and  again,  think- 
ing how  delighted  the  people  would  be 
when  they  saw  a  row  of  little  men 
springing  up  out  of  the  ground ;  for  he 
had  gathered  from  the  talk  of  the  old 


^j^  ?I  think  it  was  Max  MuUer  who  said  tbat  the  story  of  "Eve'a  \»\ii%  xn^Qkt  \xotel  K^^ta?%  VCvi  n^-^-^^^tw- 
^'^otcdly  saggested  by  the  sight  of  a  bleaching  human  slLeleloti. 
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men  that  the  origin  of  man  was  puz- 
zling them  all. 

Many  a  time,  sitting  by  himself, 
the  boy-man  pondered  the  question, 
thinking:  "Everything  that  grows 
comes  out  of  the  ground.  Man  grows. 
He  must  have  come  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  first  place;  else  whence  could 
he  have  come?  When  he  dies  he  grad- 
ually moulders  and  sinks  into  the  earth 
as  plants  do,  leaving  only  bones  behind. 
It  must  be  that  these  bony  seeds  of  him 
will  grow  when  properly  planted. 
Earth  must  be  mother  to  him,  and  the 
sun,  father,  as  they  are  to  the  plants." 

As  time  went  by  he  became  sad  and 
troubled.  All  his  experiments  and  his 
philosophy  from  which  he  had  hoped 
so  much  for  mankind  seemed  to  re- 
coil upon  him,  bringing  only  bitterness 
and  disappointment. 

But  here  again,  if  you  langh  at  this 
lad  your  mirth  may  alight  where  you 
least  suspect;  for  he  has  not  been  the 
only  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern, 
seeking  the  origin  and  relationship  of 
man  who  has  fallen  on  sorry  times  and 
has  wellnigh  broken  his  own  and  the 
world's  heart  by  following  a  false  pre- 
mise to  a  logical  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  POTTERY  AND  SCULP- 
TURE. 

One  time  some  boy'  and  girls  wad- 
ing where  a  marsh  emptied  its  waters 
into  a  lake,  noticed  that  the  soil  coming 
up  between  their  toes  was  not  like  that 
on  the  beach,  but  was  slippery,  blue 
clay  which,  when  worked  in  their  fin- 
,£fers^  stuck  to  them  like  putty  instead 
o/  separating  like  sand.     They  made 


some  of  it  into  balls  and  had  rare  sport 
pelting  each  other  with  the  sticky 
masses. 

One  of  the  boys. made  a  ball  whictx 
he  hollowed  by  thrusting  his  hand  into 
it.  He  set  it  ^n  a  log  and  proceeded  t- 
make  other  bowl-shaped  clays,  but  a. 
he  was  about  to  press  his  fist  into  on. 
of  the  mud  balls,  the  print  of  his  knuclc 
les  on  the  flattened  surface  looked  t: 
him  like  a  face.  A  humorous  fano 
took  possession  of  him;  he  guiclcl  __y 
joined  more  clay  to  the  ball,  makin^^  g 
arms  and  legs,  fashioning  it  into  a  rudBBe 
miniature  of  his  companions. 

The  figure  looked  so  grotesque  an*  ^.^d 
amusing  that  they  all  set  gleefully  t»  ^i^^P 
work    making    similar    images,  thei^S^^^ 
g^sto  increasing  when  they  found  tha-^^^^ 
the  first  one  was  growing  hard  an<^-^^^ 
turning  into  stone.    By  and  by  one  o  ^^^^f 
the  girls  made  a  large  round  lump  int<^^=*o 
which  she  forced  her  head  and  was  as^2^  -s- 
tonished  to    find    the    imprint  of  he^-i-*'' 
coarse  locks  left  in  the  hollow.     Ai«r"»- 
other  boy  pressed  a  large  clam-she'  ^^11 
into  a  mass  of  clay,  and,  seeing  that  th^c^e 
print  of  the  shell  remained,  made  a  s^^^t 
of  plates  resembling  shells,  and  anoth^^r 
ornamented  with  imprint  of  leaves  ai^Bfc-d 
grasses;    spending  hours  at  this  pa-^s- 
time,  till  the  log  was  .decked  from  tr^^ 
to  end  with  curious  patterns  of  dryir^S 
earth. 

By  the  time  they  wearied  of  their  (^  i  ' 
version,  the  irregular  vessels  and  fa'^^'*^' 
tastic  statues  had  hardened  into  sto^^:^^ 
They  gathered  them  in  their  arms  a«r3.^ 
carried  them  home,  arranging  them  ^:>'^ 
the  rude  tables  outside  of  the  wigwanr»^^ 
and  calling  their  people  out  to  admi^^ 
the  novel  spectacle.    And  there  can    l^ 
little  doubt  that  at  this  first  art  exhib^^ 
the   expressions  of  appreciation    were 
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and  genuine  though  probably  no 
aid,  "How  lovely!"  and  "What, 
here  is  in  it!" 

e  mothers  of  these  little  potters, 
g  an  eye  to  utility,  quickly  ap- 
iated  the  plates  and  bowls  for  cul- 

purposes.  The  little  brothers 
isters,  delighted  with  the  human 
I,  seized  upon  them  for  dolls  and 
lings,  weeping  as  though  life  held 
ore  joys  for  them  when  some  of 
lore  perfect  images  were  taken 
them  to  serve  as  household  oma- 

this  chance  manner  the  arts  of 
•y  and  sculpture  were  born.  A 
L  for  making  images  and  dishes 
upon  the  people,  families  vieing 
sach  other  for  the  largest  store  of 
inware.  They  soon  began  to  line 
baskets  with  clay,  making  vessels 
lich  to  carry  water ;  they  learned 
corate  their  ware  with  prints  of 
nails,  with  scrawls  of  animal 
,  and  with  paints  made  of  colored 

cloudy  days  they  dried  their  ves- 
y  the  fire ;  and  on  one  occasion,  a 
t  catching  fire  and  burning  away, 
jar  with  fine,  hard  glaze  bearing 
It  of  the  basket.  The  news  of  this. 


event  spread  rapidly  and  from  that  time 
all  pottery  was  glazed  by  baking.  Pot- 
ters moulded  into  more  shapely  forms, 
found  better  paints  for  decoration,  and 
searched  the  world  for  clays  yielding  a 
more  transparent  surface.  The  fa^cina- 
tipn  of  the  art  grew  upon  them  until 
there  came  those  whose  lives  were  spent 
in  the  endeavor  to  outdo  all  previous 
achievments,  and  who,  like  Palissy  of 
France,  went  starving  while  he  broke 
up  chairs  and  bed  for  fuel  to  feed  his 
kiln.  To  these,  the  delicate  tint  and 
glaze  seemed  the  most  entrancing 
thing  on  earth,  and  they  lived  on  crusts 
and -water  that  the  world  might  dine 
from  Royal  Worcester  and  Limoges. 

In  every  generation  since  the  dolls 
were  made  there  have  been  boys  who 
had  a  love  for  imitating  the  human 
form  in  clay  and  marble.  When  earth 
became  widely  peopled,  commerce 
lent  her  aid  in  securing  finer  marbles 
to  chisel,  the  forms  g^rew  more  divine, 
until  there  came  a  Phidias  of  Greece 
who  wrought  his  soul  into  his  work  so 
that  out  of  lifeless  marble  there  stepped 
forth  a  Venus  de  Milo  from  whose 
mute  lips  come  messages  of  eloquence, 
and  from  whose  sightless  eyes  the  fire 
of  the  gods  shines  forth. 
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SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIPS. 

ANGEUNA  W.  WRAY. 

II. 
THE  UTTI.E  BOY  SHE  I.OVED. 


[Miss  Wray  writes  us  that  the  following 
story  is  a  statement  of  facts  substantially  as 
they  occurred. — Ed] 


Miss  Fleming,  I  bringed  you  some 
jonkils.  Our  front  yard  is  full  of  them 
and  papa  preached  about  them  yester- 
day ,so  I  thought  you'd  like  some.  O ! 
please  to  'scuse  me,  I  didn't  mean  to 
knock  the  glass  over." 

Miss  Fleming  mopped  up  the  water 
that  was  running  in  a  small  rivulet 
across  her  desk.  Then  she  viewed  the 
flowers  with  appreciative  eyes. 

"They  are  beautiful,  Grace.  Indeed 
I  do  like  them,  ft  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  think  of  me.'' 

"She's  a  lovable  little  thing,  after 
all,  isn't  she?"  commented  Miss  Mar- 
shall, the  visiting  teacher,  as  Grace  hur- 
ried away  to  join  the  other  children 
waiting  in  the  school  yard. 

Miss  Fleming  sighed. 

"Lovable?  Yes,  she  certainly  is,  but 
so  thoughtless  and  careless.  She  never 
stops  to  think  of  the  consequences  of 
^  her  actions  and  the  results  are  some- 
times disastrous.  Friday  she  almost 
upset  Miss  Dunning." 

"Never!" 

"She  did.  Miss  Dunning  was  sail- 
ing serenely  down  the  hall, — you  can 
imagine  how,  Mary, — with  all  the 
weight  and  dignity  of  her  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  As  she  paused 
for  an  instant  opposite  the  door  out 
rushed  Gracie  like  a  small  tornado,  col- 
liding with  her  so  violently  that  Miss 

*Copy right,  1905,  by  the  author. 


Dunning  wavered,  staggered  from  siA^^^ 
to  side  and  finally  caught  hold  of  tlx  ^^ 
door  knob  to  save  herself  from  falling — ^ 
Just  at  that  moment  Grace,  discoverim.  ^^ 
that  she  had  hit  someone,  bouncy  ^  ^ 
quickly  around  and  set  her  see-sawirx 
from  the  rear.  They  both  look 
amazed  when  they  fully  realized  the  s  i 
uation,  but  Miss  Dunning  clung  to  t 
knob  until  her  small  adversary  w; 
well  out  of  sight.  Of  course  the  resu7»— 
there  were  not  serious,  but  the  child  z 
so  heedless  that  I  wish  I  knew  some^  ^e- 
thing  that  would  steady  her." 

Outside  in  the  school-yard  the  boy-^-^U^ 
and  girls  pushed  and  crowded  whil-K  SAt 
waiting  for  the  doors  to  be  optntfz^  — d. 
Gracie,  at  the  head  of  Miss  Fleming'  *"  ^3K's 
line  had  assumed  the  role  of  self-apc^-^P" 
pointed  monitor. 

"I  want  to  see  this  line  straight,"  sh^-^he 
declared  in  exact  imitation  of  hc^-«er 
teacher's  most  impressive  manner  ^^^r. 
"There's  one  little  girl  who  spoils  tlr^*"-he 
•  row.  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  call  he^  ^ner 
name  right  out  loud  if  she  isn't  car»-":wTe- 
ful." 

"Ho!  who  cares  if  you  do?"  criW  Sed 
the  indignant  voice  of  Grace's  enctrm^^^y- 
"You  aren't  a  real  mon'tor.    And  y^-^^ou 


always    take   the   best   place   head 
ev'rybody !", 

"I  have  a  right  to  stand  wherev 
want,  Susie  Norris." 

"Smarty!  you  haven't  any  right 
be  head  ev'ry  day.  Even  poor  li 
Harry  would  like  it  sometimes." 
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ce  flushed  scarlet.  The  implied 
tion  was  peculiarly  hard  to  bear, 
dearly  than  any  of  her  other 
ates  did  she  love  Harry  Law- 
the  little  boy  whom  severe  illness 
ft  lame  and  mute.  He  stood  half- 
lown  the  line  and  Grace  turned 
I  after  a  moment's  struggle  with 
F. 

oul(l  you  like  to  stand  here, 
?" 

wistful  face  brightened  as  he 
d  assent. 

y  yes,"  Gracie  said  gently, 
yes."    Harry's  eyes  followed  the 
1  of  her  lips.  He  spoke  slowly  but 
^   A  hush  of  awe  fell  on  the  lit- 
iience. 

)u  speak ed I  before  folks!"  The 
1  a  flutter  of  happiness  ushered 
)  the  head  of  the  line. 
)  next  moment  the  door  was 
1  for  the  eager  crowd.  Miss 
ng's  class  looked  so  excited  that 
ondered  a  little,  but  her  wonder 
ed  to  amazement  when  John 
rdson  announced, 
.y!  Miss  Fleming,  guess  what! 
'  Lawrence  said  something  out  in 
ird!" 

;s  Fleming  forgot  to  rebuke  the 
3f  salutation, 
.id     something?     what    do     you 

hy!  Gracie  Neal  told  him  to 
and  he  done  it." 

d  it,"  mechanically.  Then  with 
ng  incredulity,  "you  must  be 
il  what  you  say,  John.  You  know 
ittle  Harry  cannot  talk." 
I  other  children  nodded  their 
so  vehemently  in  confirmation  of 
jpokesman's  words,  however,  that 
evident  something  had  happened, 


so  she  turned  to  Grace  who  was  regard- 
ing Harry  with  joyous  satisfaction. 

"He  can  talk,"  the  little  girl  said. 
"He  talks  to  me  lots  of  times  but  he 
never  said  anything  to  anybody  else  be- 
fore. Say  it  again,  Harry.  Say  *Yes/ 
for  Miss  Fleming." 

But  Harry  shyly  shook  his  head  evi-» 
dently  distrusting  his  own  power. 

"He  can,  though,"  Gracie  insisted, 
jealous  for  his  honor.  "He  began  long 
ago,  'way  ofl^  in  September.  I  teached 
him  ev'ry  day  and  maked  him  say  the 
reading  words.  He  knowed  them  all 
so  I  coaxed  him  to  talk  them." 

Seeing  that  the  nervous  boy  was  too 
much  exicted  to  make  another  attempt 
just  then  Miss  Fleming  wisely  changed 
the  subject,  but  from  time  to  time 
through  the  morning  she  studied  Gracie 
with  new  respect.  She  had  read  of  in- 
stances in  which  assiduous  patience 
had  accomplished  results  of  a  similar 
nature,  yet  it  seemed  impossible  that 
Grace,  "irresponsible  bit  of  thistle- 
down," as  she  often  called  her,  could 
have  been  capable  of  perseverance. 

She  remembered  the  September 
morning  when  Harry's  mother  had 
brought  him  to  school  for  the  first 
time. 

"He  has  always  been  delicate,"  the 
quiet  woman  had  explained  with  a 
trembling  voice.  "My  other  boys  are 
big,  strong  lads,  but  he  was  never  well, 
even  when  he  was  a  baby.  When  he 
was  a  year  old  he  began  to  say  a  few 
words  and  could  walk  a  little,  but  he 
was  taken  very  ill  and  had  convulsions 
almost  every  day  for  six  months.  The 
doctor  says  the  muscles  of  his  throat 
and  back  are  paralyzed,  so  that  he  will 
never  be  able  to  talk  or  walk  like  other 
children.     He  can  limp  around,  but  he 
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gets  lonely  at  home  for  I  have  to  work 
allday  in  the  factory.  I  thought  perhaps 
he  might  come  to  school  if  you  don't 
mind.  He  won't  be  much  bother,  for  he 
is  as  quiet  as  can  be."  (She  smiled  wist- 
fully.) "Perhaps  he  may  learn  a  little, 
even  if  he  can't  give  it  out,  and  he 
ivould  like  to  be  with  other  boys." 

The  teacher  had  looked  at  the  little 
fellow  waiting  in  mute  patience.  Small 
and  thin,  with  big,  gray  eyes  that  were 
wide  with  suffering  bravely  borne,  he 
had  smiled  a  sudden  sweet  smile  that 
brought  tears  to  her  own  eyes  as  she 
answered,  "Of  course  he  may  come." 

Since  then  he  had  missed  very  few 
sessions.  Morning  after  morning,  af- 
ternoon after  afternoon,  piloted  at  first 
by  his  big  brother  Joe,  he  had  hopped 
slowly  but  happily  into  the  classroom. 
Everyone  was  kind  to  him.  The  rough- 
est boys  helped  him  on  stormy  days. 
Even  the  tiniest  children  felt  the  pa- 
thos of  his  silence. 

On  the  morning  in  question  he 
seemed  quieter  than  ever.  Miss  Flem- 
ing had  put  the  great  golden  cluster  of 
jonquils  in  the  sunniest  window.  The 
room  was  irradiated  by  their  bright- 
ness. 

"The  flowers  tell  us  spring  is  really 
here,"  she  said,  writing  a  few  sentences 
about  them.  In  the  word  drill  that  fol- 
lowed each  child  was  allowed  to  call  on 
some  classmate,  so  that  each  might 
have  a  chance  to  pronounce  the  new 
words. 

Gracie,  who  was  a  general  favorite, 
was  chosen  among  the  first.  Having 
made  the  trial  successfully  herself  she 
hesitated  a  moment  then  walked  di- 
rectly to  Harry  and  gave  him  the  poin- 
ter. 

"Yow  try  next/'  she  said  softly. 


ss 
m 
I't 


Harry  hung  his  head. 

"Please  try,  Harry." 

The  big,  troubled  eyes  looked  up  i 
indecision.  Gracie,  leaning  over,  whi  ^ 
pered  something. 

A  soft  flush  crept  into  his  cheel^ 
Hopping  to  the  board  he  said  slowr  1 
but  clearly,  while  the  -children  h^l 
their  breaths  to  hear : 

"Spring,  Coming,  Sunshine,  Blu^ 

He  paused  before  the  next  word  a. 
Grace  who  had  followed  him  with   i 
tense  interest  said  hastily, 

"That's  a  very  hard  word,  MIi 
Fleming.  You  don't  care  if  I  help  h.£ 
a  little,  do  you?  You  know  it,  dor 
you,  Harry?" 

The  boy  smilingly  pointed  at  t:  lie 
golden  flowers. 

"Yes,  that's  right.  It's  jonkils.  lS^3o, 
I  didn't  pemounce  it  right,  myself.  IT  t's 
jonquils,  jonquils/' 

Harry  curved  his  lips  in  imitati^  on 
of  his  small  mentor. 

"Jon — ^jon — quils,"  he  faltered,  ai — nd 
in  a  moment  Miss  Fleming  had  folcf^ed 
him  in  her  arms  and  was  shower «-  ng 
wondering  praise  upon  him. 

When  school  was  dismissed  she  *^e- 
tained  the  two  children. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  ^^ou 
happened  to  think  of  helping  Hax  ry, 
Grace,"  she  said.  "It  was  a  wondei^  Ail 
thing  to  do.  No  one  ever  expected  I^  ^ 
to  speak  again." 

Gracie  smiled. 

"I  felt  sorry  for  him,  'cause  I  lov-^'*'^ 
him  most  of  anyone  in  the  class.  ^ 

wanted  him  to  talk,  too,  for  everythir  ^g 
can  talk.  Birds  can,  and  chickens,  a^'^^^ 
kitties, — their  own  language,  y^^^^^ 
know.  He  lives  next  door  to  me  a^'  — ^" 
his  mamma  works  every  day,  so  r^  ^y 
mamma  lets  me  go  to  play  with  hii 
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id  school  pretty  near  every  af- 
I  was  the  teacher  -and  I 
lim  with  my  mouth  how  to 
words.  By  and  by  he  began 
them.  Then  one  day  he  whis- 
ivciy  and  one  day  he  speaked 
It  out,  didn't  you,  Harry?" 

Fleming's  eyes  were  dim.  A 
pt  over  her.  It  seemed  like 
the  voice  of  one  raised  from 
and  the  thought  of  the  infinite 
careless  Gracie  must  have  ex- 
iled her  with  fresh  astonish- 

his  mother  know?"  she  asked, 
ily  speaked  to  me  before,"  was 
1  answer.  "But  now  he's  go- 
►eak  to  everybody,  aren't  you. 


dy  kissed  her. 


"You  are  too  young  to  understand 
what  a  wonderful  thing  you  have  done. 
As  you  grow  older  you  will  find  that 
you  have  worked  almost  a  miracle,  you 
queer  little  compound,  you!  You  have 
a  right  to  feel  very  proud  and  happy. 
Harry,  speak  to  your  mother  this 
noon,  dear.  Don't  wait  a  minute 
longer.  You  don't  know  how  glad  and 
thankful  she  will  be." 

The  children  turned  toward  the  door, 
but  she  called  them  again. 

"Gracie,  there's  one  other  question 
I'd  like 'to  ask,  if  you  don't  mind  tell- 
ing me.  When  Harry  hesitated  this 
morning  and  was  afraid  to  try  the 
words,  what  did  you  whisper  to  him 
that  made  him  willing?" 
.  Gracie  was  silent,  but  Harry  with 
red-rose  cheeks  and  gray  eyes  almost 
black  with  excitement  spoke  exultantly. 

"She  said — I-love-you-Harry." 


IN  CIPHER. 

FLORENCE  N.    HAMILTON. 


lessly  and  tearfully  Stella  sank 
seat,  ready  to  begin  the  day's 
rith  the  other  children.  On  the 
:hool  she  had  lost  her  beauti- 
l  that  wrote  red  with  one  end 
with  the  other.  It  had  disap- 
rom  sight  as  completely  as  if 
)lled  off  the  earth.  With  her 
cil  she  could  have  made  her 
look  so  nice, — perhaps  nice 
for  her  to  get  a  merit  card. 
:very  girl  in  her  row  had  at 
.  Clarence  had  his  tin  box  al- 
ii. She  couldn't  write  well 
3mmon  old  black  pencil.  The 
ways  wore  down  and  made 
eases  in  the  paper. 


A  half-blown  Jacqueminot  rose  that 
lay  on  Stella's  desk  sent  forth  its  sweet- 
ness, and  claimed  a  glance  from  her 
tear-dimmed  eyes.  It  must  belong  to 
Miss  Leonard,  she  thought,  but  it 
might  lie  there  awhile.  As  the  child 
peered  into  its  velvety  folds,  she  forgot 
her  trouble  enough  to  take  up  the  com- 
mon pencil  that  lay  on  her  desk,  and. 
begin  her  first  task.  Painfully  she  cop- 
ied the  problems  set  by  Miss  Leonard. 
The  pencil  plied  between  €tella's  mouth 
and  the  paper,  as  if  the  lead  were  a  sort 
of  conductor  of  the  mental  current,  by 
which  the  information  drawn  from  her 
lips  was  riveted  into  the  page.  On  the 
paper  she  wrote  some  uncertain  marks. 
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Interpreted  by  her  lips,  and  illustrated 
by  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  as  count- 
ers, they  read,  "Two,  take  away  one, 
leaves  one ;  two,  take  away  two,  leaves 
nothing/' 

As  she  bent  her  head  over  her  task, 
her  cheek  touched  the  rose.  From  under 
her  heavy  lashes  two  star-like  eyes  stole 
a  glance  at  the  visitor,  and  saw,  wound 
'round  the  stem,  a  scrap  of  paper  bear- 
ing the  initials  "C.  H."  in  monogram, 
as  ;she  had  often  seen  them  under  Clar- 
ence's writing  on  the  blackboard. 
Stella's  glance  turned  to  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  room,  where  Clarence  sat, 
as  the  magnetic  needle  deviates  in  the 
presence  of  the  load-stone;  and,  like 
the  needle  her  head  dipped,  for  she  felt 
the  influence  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  fixed 
upon  hers.  Stella's  cheeks  matched  in 
color  the  crimson  petals  as  she  resumed 
her  task :  "Two,  take  away  two,  leaves 
nothing;  two,  take  away  ONE,  leaves 
— nothing." 

Stella  thought  of  the  lamb's  wool 
eraser  that  her  brother  had  made  for 
her  of  the  softest,  whitest  fleece,  and 
she  decided  that  she  would  take  it  with 
her  when  she  went  to  the  blackboard. 
It  would  make  the  board  so  clean  that 
her  writing  would  look  as  fine  as  any- 
body's. Any  girl  ought  to  be  proud  of 
such  an  eraser — she  was  proud  of  it — 
but — .  She  remembered  the  morning 
she  brought  it  to  school,  how  she 
clipped  it  under  her  apron,  and  how  she 
managed  to  slide  it  into  her  desk  when 
no  one  was  looking.  There  it  still  lay, 
hidden  behind' her  books.  Every  morn- 
ing since,  on  her  way  to  school,  she  had 
tried  to  make  up  her  mind  to  brave  the 
many  glances  and  questions  that  she 
knew  would  be  directed  to  her,  but 
everv  time  her  lieart  had  failed  her.    It 


was  too  different  from  the  other  er^jg=fc> 
ers.    On  this  particular  morning  sh.«-:j 
peered  around  the  corner  of  the  desWJT^ 
to    see    whether    the    eraser    showe-^a^ 
through  the  grating.   Not  seeing  it,  shK-:^'^ 
felt   for  it,  picked  it  up,  and  almos^:::: 
drew    it    forth.     But   she   dropped 
again,  deciding  to  wait  until  tomorro*  ^i;::::! 
— as  she  had  so  often  waited  for  the  t*  c:#- 
morrow  that  had  never  come.   It  mig"-*^^ 
•  be  just  as  well  that  the  red  and  bl*-^^^; 
^pencil  was  lost,  she  thought,  for  s'j—^g 
might    have    hidden    that    behind    tzM^  f\ 
books. 

All  the  children  in  Stella's  row  w^    en 
sent  to  the  blackboard,   to  write  ♦'^    the 
hard    woVds    of    the    reading  less       on. 
Stella  selected  the  longest  piece  of  ch_    alk 
she  could  find,  and  tried  to  reach      ^he 
level  of  the  writing  of  the  others       by 
adding  to  her  stature  tKe  length  of    "tine 
chalk  and  her  tiny  feet.    The  chairsic- 
ters  looked  weak  and  wavering,  and    -tlie 
chalk  broke.   Just  as  the  corners  of   Ttm^^r 
rrfouth  were  drawing  painfully  do^^i^ji- 
ward  and  a  choking  feeling  was  ris ix^g 
in  her  throat.  Miss  Leonard  gently  to^i^k. 
the  small  hand  in  her  own,  and  sayim-i&> 
"Write  a  little  lower,  dear,"  passed  cr^^i 
to  the  next  worker. 

Each  word  was  to  be  written  fiifc**^^ 
times.  By  imitating  the  letters  of  h^^^^ 
neighbor,  Stella  was  able,  after  maiu^^^ 
efforts,  to  make  her  own  hieroglyphs 
assume  a  resemblance  to  the  copi< 
To  her  the  lines  seemed  quite  straigh.^^ 
and  beautiful.  A  faint  hope  lurked  ir:^  ^ 
her  mind  that  Miss  Leonard  migh  ^^ 
leave  one  of  the  coveted  rewards  wher^^  "^ 
the  letters  spelt  "Stella."  As  the  chilc^  ^ 
plied  her  chalk  with  all  the  skill  sh*'  ^^ 
could  command,  she  forgot  everythini 
but  her  battle  with  the  defiant  symboli 
In  the  midst  of  the  "a"  of  her  nam- 
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IS  interrupted  by  a  silence  like  the 
ig  of  a  clock;  and  she  became 
that  she  was  the  only  person 
tig  in  the  large  class-room.  She 
>  her  seat,  and  buried  her  confu- 
imid   her   citrls   and    her    "busy 

:  next  test  was  the  spelling  lesson. 

could  only  spell  like  Clarence,  or 

would  not  forget  the  names  of 

tters  when  she  heard  the  sound 

own  voice,  she  might  yet  win  the 

When  the  class  was  announced, 

started  forward,  returned,  hesi- 

An  older  girl,  reading  the  move- 

,    pinned    the    rose    on    Stella's 

Stella  joined  the  file  of  boys 

iris  that  toed  the  chalk  mark  in 

for    review    by    Miss    Leonard. 

ice  stood  at  the  foot,  to  start  on 

ily  orbit  through  the  class. 

er   several    words   had    run   the 

let  with  varying  fortunes,  Clar- 

ichreved  a  success  that  brought 

ust  below   Stella.    Earth  had  at 

nother  Paradise.     Stella  foulded 

hite  frock  into  inch  plaits,  and 

ice  looked  on  at  the  prpcess,  as  if 

;  interest  vyas  laid  away  in  those 

olds.     All  the  while  the  rest  of 

orld  went  on  spelling  its  endless 

without  any  songs  in  them. 

the  next  round,  the  girl  above 

missed   "school."     There   were 

words  that  Stella  did  not  know, 

le  was  so  sure  of  this  word  that 

arcely  gave  her  classmate  a  fair 

)efore,  breaking  out,  louder  than 

er  wont,  "Eth-h-oo-I,  thkool.'' 

•y  again,''    was    Miss   Leonard's 

;uggestion. 

vhispered  "c,"  covered  by  an  un- 
il  coughing,  came  from  behind 
ear  the  top  of  Stella's  head. 


**Eth-thee-oo-l,'^  Stella  ventured. 

"Next,"  Miss  Leonard  was  com- 
pelled to  say. 

"S-h-oo-1,"  Clarence  prompitly 
spelled,  as  innocently  as  if  the  error 
had  not  just  been  pointed  out. 

"Pronounce  it,  Clarence— s-keh — ." 
Miss  Leonard  all  but  spelt  it. 

"S-k-oo-1,"  he  announced  coolly  and 
persistently,  gazing  upon  the  little  girl 
with  the  rose  pinned  on  her  frock. 

"Wrong!'  Miss  Leonard  declared 
in  displeased  tones, — as  if  it  would 
have  been  right  for  Clarence  to  spell 
the  word  in  any  other  way ! 

Some  child  below  spelled  it  accord- 
ing to  usage,  and  passed  the  two — to- 
gether. 

^  When  another  danger  of  losing  his 
place  threatened,  Clarence  would  have 
remained  invincible,  had  he  not  been 
adiTMDnished  by  the  disappointed  and 
somewhat  impatient  tone  of  Miss  Leon- 
ard's voice:  "Clarence!  I  believe  you 
are  not  trying  to  spell  correctly." 

Clarence  looked  as  innocent  as  any- 
one detected  in  such  irregularities  -can, 
and  absently  spelt  the  word.  Gloomily 
he  took  the  place  won  by  his  supe- 
riority, and  for  the  second  time  man 
was  driven  out  of  Eden  by  his  own 
cleverness. 

The  spelling  ordeal  had  resulted  iri- 
gloriously  for  both.  As  the  children 
filed  back  to  their  places,  Clarence's 
feet  made  more  noise  than  well-regu- 
•  lated  feet  are  in  the  habit  of  making  in 
the  school-room,  and  his  book  fell  with 
a  bang  to  the  floor.  It  was  but  natural, 
the  teacher  thought,  that  he  should  feel 
annoyed  at  missing  a  word  for  the  first 
time.  Stella  had  lost  the  chance  of 
winning  in  recitation.  Her  only  hope 
lay  in  the  list  she  had  written  on  the 
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blackboard.  She  was  sure  she  had 
written  **schoor'  right  there.  Perhaps 
Miss  Leonard  would  see  that.  Stella 
shyly  resumed  her  position  in  number 
five,  row  six,  her  flaming  cheeks  blend- 
ing with  the  blushing  petals  of  the 
Jacqueminot. 

When  the  awful  inspection  of  the 
blackboard  tasks  began,  a  pair  of  dark 
oyes  in  number  one,  row  one,  divided 
their  attention  between  the  load-star  in 
number  five,  row  six,  and  Miss  Leon- 
ard's movements.  Only  success  in 
Stella's  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard 
could  allay  the  rankling  expressed  in 
his  furtive  glance.  Stella's  heart  almost 
stopped  beating,  and  then  resumed  its 
action  with  redoubled  force  to  make  Up 
for  its  lapse,  when  Miss  Leonard 
reached  the  board  containing  Stella's 
writing. 

The  slight  puzzled  expression  in 
Miss  Leonard's  forehead  made  Stella 
hold  her  breath  and  wish  that  she  had 
finished  the  "a,"  and  ended  with  a  pe- 
riod after  her  name.  No,  it  could  never 
be, — without  the  period.  The  merit 
cards  were  only  inch  bits  of  foolscap 
bearing  the  word  "good"  in  the  teach- 
er's handwriting,  but  they  were  as 
muj:h  sought  after  as  ever  were  certifi- 
cates to  thie  Royal  Academy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  two  pairs  of 
childish  eyes  looked  lovingly  upon  Miss 
Leonard,  and  that  a  chubby  hand 
closed  tightly  over  the  card  pressed  into 
it  from  the  precious  box,  and  a  rosy 
cheek  mingled  its  blushes  with  that  of 
the  petals  of  the  rose  as  a  curly  head 
bent  lower  over  the  task,  "Two,  take 
away  nothing,  leaves  two." 

Nevada  City,   California. 


Current  Events  Departmenm^  ■ 

A  monthly  Analysis  of  News  with  Reference  to  its  Us^  "1 
as  an  Aid  in  the  Regular 'Work  of  the  School. 


By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 
Editor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


Pk«i.imina^t  NoTi— In  tbis  depar  m-nt  will  _- 
disru  sed  ainiH  and  methods  for  making  most  el 
f  ectlve  the  use  of  current  events  in  teacbinfc.  Thi. 
writer  ^\\\  be  j?  ad  to  prepare  outlines  coot  inlnj 
suGrgestlonH  as  to  u«e  of  Current  Hlbtorv  as  an  all 
in  teai  bins  le.-soas  in  your  regular  course  m  O^o^  ^ 
raphy  His. ory.  Grammar,  etc.  Keqnests  for  tbec»^ 
outlines  sho  11  be  hem  to  address  above  giT(*r  — i-B» 
from  tw^o  weeks  to  a  mootb  before  lersonit  are  to  tar  , 
assigned.  lodTcate  io  general  terms  subj  ct  ma^^^ 
ler  to  be  sLudi»d— as  •Europe,"  ''ReTC'lutionaK-,^ 
Period,"  'Syntax,"  "Percentage,"  eti*..— and  nuiOK-  m 
-berof  pupilhin  class.  Papers  for  both  pupils  aiv.^ 
teacb^-r  will  be  forward*  d  free  of  charge.  Qu^  ,^ 
tlons  Sim  lar  to  the  following,  correcting  <  urre  •^^- 
History  wlib  the  regular  curriculum,  wilt  upoa  i^  ^ 
quest,  be  8ent  to  Superintendents.  Principals  j 

Teachers,  as  suggestions  for  similar  questions      .^^ 
R-^vlews,  Examinations,  etc. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AN- 
CURRENT  HISTORY. 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  written  t  Jr 

they  have  no  trouble  in  using  Current  Eve ^-^ 

as  an  aid  in  Geography — but  that  such  coik^^:^ 
lation  is  not  found  so  readily  when  it  zotm:^zz 
to  teaching  History.  The  writer  has  had  M. 
pleasure  of  preparing  a  number  of  outl»  M:  z 
for  schools  now  studying  the  American  R^^^2 
lution.  The  following,  which  was  sent  t  =•* 
teacher  using  Montgomery,  may  prove  servx.^ — 
able  to  others  who  are  doing  similar  w  -x^  i^n 
The  references  to  recent  events  will  be  r^— ::«r( 
ily  recognized. 

As   the   first   step   in   correlating   "Hist^  J^fc 
and  "Current  Events,"  spend  a  pleasant  e'  v 

ing  reading  ftthe  news  features  as  most  p(         *io^ 
read  the  news — in  a   spirit  of  relaxation  ^, 

entertainment.     The  reading  of  a  good  sc  ho 

5/re. 


newspaper  will,   cf  course,   reach   the   des 


result  more  quickly,   since  it  will   render     —   tht 
reading  more  definite  and  limit  the  field  t     -^J  6e 
covered.     In   connecting   Current   Events         and 
Geography   some    relation    is    aoarent   on         the 
surface — always  the  places  in  which  things    oc- 
cur are  readily  identified  as  the  same  places 
which  go  by  that  name  in  Geography. 

In  .fact,  I  have  seen  remarkably  good  results 
come    from    simply   saying   to   pupils:     "Ffrxd 
from   your   school   newspaper   what   has  be^n 
happening   in   the   cities   or   countries   we  a  '^^^ 
studying  and  tell  about  them  in  our  next  recan- 
tation,   using   the   map."     If   the   material  w     ^ 
your  newspaper  is  selected  with  reference  ^^^ 
its  school  use  the  pupil  cannot  go  astray.    H         ^ 
may   not — probably     will     not,     unaided— g«^^^ 
nearly  all  there  is  to  be  got  out  of  his  papcu-^^ 
but   all   that   he   does   get   will   be   good  anc^^" 
useful. 

But  in  History  the  mind  must  often  take  ^^ 
step  or  two  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  basi^ 
of  comparison.     In  proportion  as  you  are  la^ 
miliar  with  the  History  you  are  teaching  and 
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/ents  that  are  happening  and  get  at 
tental  causes  and  situations,  connections 
n  Past  and  Present  will  suggest  thera- 

llustrate,  let  us  compare  the  incidents  of 
nerican  Revolution   with  some  contem- 

Russian  History.  The  following  may 
jgestive  as  to  comparisons  and  as  to 
I  by  which  these  comparisons  may  be 
t  out  in  class. 

t   winter    experiences    of    Washington's 
are  recalled  by  Hun  River  battle? 
n  did  Washington  use  a  snow  storm  to 
I  an  attack? 

pare  modern  weapons  with  those  of 
igton's  time. 

you  think  of  some  eflFects  this  change 
pons  must  have  had  on  the  method  oi 

?? 
George    HL    vacillating,    easily    influ- 

as  the  Czar  is?     Yet  he  made  conces- 

Name  some.  Object?  Result?  Con- 
nfluence  of  Pitt  and  Burke  on  George 
th  that  of  Vladimir  and  the  Bureaucracy 
ir.  In  what  way  do  such  men  as  Witte 
'irskv  resemble  Pitt  and  Burke?  Com- 
Hadimir  and  Lord  North. 
r  do  Russian  masses  compare  with 
can  Colonists:  (a)  in  intelligence?  (b) 
erience  in  government?  (c)  in  what  they 
isked  from  the  Czar? 
what  men  of  the  American  Revolution 
/e  compare  members  of  St.  Petersburg 
Lssociatibn,  of  Assemblies  of  Nobles, 
irs  of  Zemstvos,  and  men  of  that  charac- 
fio  are  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Com- 
*cople  ? 

have  noted  contrast  between  demands 
lonists   and  those  in   the   appeal   to   the 

do  you  recall  when  and  under  what 
istances    George   HI.    was   implored   "as 

father  to  redress  wrongs  of  his  people"? 
le  still  recognized  by  the  Second  Conti- 

Congress  as  King.*-  When  Washington 
)ok  command  how  did  he  feel  about  in- 
lence?* 

It   Geographic  reason   can  you  give   for 
ct  that  the  Colonists  could  more  safely 
ublic  meetings  than  the. Russians? 
what  device  of  Samuel  Adams  does  the 
m    "underground    mail    system"    remind 

i  it  quite  true,  as  a  South  Carolina  paper 
it  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution,  that 
soul  animated  3,000,000  people"?  Give 
facts  illustrating  the  extent  of  discontent 
fsia. 

eemed  no  doubt  as  incredible  to  British 
i  as  to  our  despairing  patriots  that  the 
cans  should  finally  win,  as  it  may  seem 
now  that  the  Russian  people  will  win. 
Americans  were  defeated  at  Bunker  Hill, 
hat  did  Washington  say  when  he  heard 
determination  they  displayed?  The  his- 
says  of  the  American  troops  that  they 
"miserably  armed,  scantily  clothed,  hali 


fed,  unpaid."  How  would  these  adjectives  ap« 
ply  to  the  Russian  working  men  ?  How  to  |he 
Russian  soldiers  in  the  field?  And  if  it  does 
apply  to  the  latter,  what  effect  is  this  likely  to 
have  on  their  loyalty;  on  their  attitude  to- 
ward a  popular  uprising,  when  the  war  is  over 
and  they  come  back  home? 

Such  women  as  Madame  Breshkovsky,  as 
you  know,  have  piven  up  social  position, 
wealth,  everything  for  the  cause  of  the  people. 
Of  what  n(5)le  women  of  our  Revolutionary 
period*  do  these  Russian  women  remind  you} 
Which  of  them  helped  General  Greene?  Under 
what  circumstances?  . 

You  read  in  last  week's  issue  that  "WarsaiJ; 
Poland,  is  the  center  of  the  revolutionary 
movement."  What  Poles  helped  America  wi|i 
her  liberty?     How?  ♦ 

As  this  movement  for  liberty  goes  on  there 
are  reasonably  certain,  as  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  such  movements,  to  be  periods  of  sun- 
shine and  shadow.  Our  victory  at  Saratoga, 
which  secured  the  aid  of  France,  was  followed 
by  that  awful  Winter  at  Valley  Forge,  while 
Howe  was  living  in  luxury  in  Philadelphia  as 
the  Russian  nobility  are  living  in  their  places 
today;  the  Winter  at  Morristown,  when  cold 
and  hunger  led  to  desperation  and  partial  re- 
volt, was  followed  by  Greene's  brilliant  cam- 
?aign  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Yorktown. 
t  was  in  this  very  campaign  that  Marion  and 
Sumter  with  men  armed  only  with  "a  few  old 
guns,  scythes  and  saw  blades"  helped  force  the 
British  retreat.  The  adjective  the  historian 
applies  to  these  men  is  suggestive— "resolute." 
It  was  the  same  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise— "all  hearts  resolved  on  victory  or 
death" — that  won  the  French  Revolu^on,  the 
American  Revokition — all  Revolutions  in  His- 
tory— that  will  win  a  Revolution  for  Russia, 
if  such  a  Revolution  is  to  be  won. 

We  have  been  trying  to  illustrate  that  the 
more  deeply  pupils  are  led  to  think  about  the 
History  Lesson  and  "Current  Events,"  the 
more  they  will  get  at  the  underlying  thoughts 
and  truths  in  each;  the  more  the  two  will  re- 
enforce  each  other  and  enrich  the  results  of 
true  History  study.  During  the  period  of  re- 
corded History  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
man  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  done  all  the 
things  that  can  be  done  and  so  History  must 
constantly  repeat  itself — ^but  in  ever  rising  and 
widening  circles.  The  attempt  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  establish  lib- 
erty on  the  basis  of  self-government  was  an 
anomaly;  that  of  Russia,  the  last  of  civilized 
powers  to  deny  such  libertv.  is  an  anomaly  in 
the  Twentieth. 

What  emphasis  of  the  greatness  and  gran- 
deur of  the  work  of  the  Fathers  must  come  to 
the  pupil  who  is  thus  led,  step  by  step,  in 
schoolroom  discussion  and  comparison  of  Past 
and  Present,  to  appreciate  this  contrast — the 
crowning  conception,  we  may  say,  of  th« 
minuter  contracts  and  similarities  roughly  out- 
lined above.  , 


mdamental  thouirht  to  iHi  brouirht  out  along^  this  line  is  that  g-overnmental  changes— «vcn  those  which 
blossom  into  revolution -are,  like  all  firreat  historic  movements,  arborescent  in  their  jrrowth:  come  up 
,  like  the  first  shoot  of  what  afterwards  becomes  a  tree—and,  like  the  tree,  develop  with  increasing  rap- 
is  they  branch  out;  further,  that  these  national  aprlsing-s,  to  chancre  the  metaphor,  grain  impetus  as  they 
aimed  up,  for  a  time,  by  repressive  acts. 
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How  to 
Stop  the 
Jouroal 


A  SOCIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  ILLINOIS  SCHOOL 
MASTERS*  CLUB. 

In  honor  of  one  of  the  older  members  of  the 
club  and  one  who  has  the  distinction  of  re- 
maining for  a  lifetime  the  superintendent  of 
the  same  system  of  schools  the  club  met  at 
Decatur,  February  3  and  4,  and  devoted  the 
evening  meeting  to  a  banquet  and  social  gath- 
ering. 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  the  school  mas- 
ters should  show  Superintendent  E.  A.  Gast- 
man  this  honor.  The  bannuet  was  spread  in 
the  halls  of  a  modern  school  building  recently 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  first  high  school  in 
Decatur.  The  E.  A.  Gastman  School  is  the 
name  given  to  this  buildmg  by  the  citizens,  and 


both  parents  and  grandparents  of  some  of  thrM 
pupils  now   in  attendance  went  to   school  t*- 
Mr.  Gastman  in  the  old  school  house.    Aboir^ 
one  hundred  sat  down  at  the  tables  and  all  er» ; 
joyed  the  presence     of    the     man  whose  lit  i 
work  gave  meaning  to  the  gathering.    It  coul  j 
mean  nothing  less  to  each  one  than  to  cons»£ 
crate  himself  anew  to  the  work  of  a  teacher 
The  toasts  given  were  all  appropriate  and  fir-^ 
of  earnest  purpose  as  well  as  genial  fellow 
ship.     Prof.  B.  P,  Colton,  as  toastmaster,  ws 
the  leading  spirit  of .  hospitality  and  of  jovij 
wit  and  good  feeling.     It  was  natural  that  : 
enjoyable  a  meeting  should  lead  the  club 
perpetuate  the  social  feature  of  a  banquet  an 
arrange  for  one  at  its  next  meeting  in  6I001 
ington  in  October. 

The  paper  for  the  Saturday  morninR  sessicz 
was  read  by  Dean  Kinley,  of  the  Universi—^ 
of  Illinois.  This  paper  wilt  be  published  m  - 
an  early  number  of  School  and  Home  Educ-a 
TION.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  V>jHi 
all  members  of  the  teachers'  profession.  Reso — 
lutions  were  adopted  favoring  a  graduated 
school  at  the  State  University,  state  certi^-  — 
cates  for  normal  school  graduates  and  longer  " 
tenure  of  office  for  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers. 


K 


>M 


The  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder  has 
begun  a  series  of  investigations  in  psychology 
and  education  which  promise  much,  tn  Na  2 
of  Vol.  II.,  Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  of  the  Latin 
department,  has  an  article  of  great  historic 
value  on  Emerson*s  Educational  Philosophy. 
How  much  America  owes  to  Emerson  in  ed- 
ucation, as  well  as  in  religion  and  social  ethics 
is  coming  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
thoughtful.  England,  too,  is  beginning  to  own 
her  indebtedness  to  Emerson  for  her  modern 
ideas  of  education. 


DR.  HARPER. 

The  educational  public  is  saddened  by  the  - 
^fatal  sickness  which  has  fallen  upon  President  : 
Harper,  of  the  Chicago  University.  A  sur-  - 
gical  operation  has  revealed  the  fact  that  an  m 
internal  cancerous  tumor  which  cannot  be  re-  — 
moved,  will  bring  his  benign  and  glorious  ca-  — 
reer  to  an  end  in  a  very  few  months  at  the  -^ 
farthest — it  may  be  in  a  few  days.  This  will  M 
be  felt  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  for  higher  : 
education  in  this  state  to  bear.  For  executive  ^ 
ability,  for  organizing  power,  and  for  hij^h  ^ 
order  of  scholarship  and  culture  he  stands  in-^ 
the  first  rank  of  university  presidents. 

Through  the  liberality  of  a  very  rich  man^^ 
and  through  the  interest  that  the  president  ha^tf 
awakened  in  other  wealthy  men  and  women,  ^^ 
large  endowment  for  the  university  ha^P 
been  secured,  and  a  great  university  haS  bccr"» 
orgauVzed.     T\vw^  is  much   yet   to  be   don^ 
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10  one  can  do  so  well  as  Dr.  Harper. 
Idem  indeed  that  a  man  rises  up  who 
Ared  with  all  the  qualities  necessary  for 
rsity  president  to  the  degree  that  they 
sessed  by  this  man. 
state  of  Illinois  and  the  educational 
rill  shower  benedictions  upon  him  while 
md  hold  his  memory  in  grateful  re- 
nce  long  after  he  shall  have  passed  to 
3nd. 


they  say.    How  it  is  said  is  important  but  not 

so  important  as  the  what.  But  the  paper  of 

Mr.  Jenkins   we  regard  as  excellent  in  both 
these  respects. 


THERN  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS'    * 

MEETING, 
jouthem  Illinois  teachers  will  meet  at 
\pril  6-8.     The  program  in  part  is  as 

ess — T}ic  Mind  of  the  Mob— Dr.  George 

:ent. 

Mutual  Relations  of  the  Southern  Nor- 

I  the  Schools  of  Southern  Illinois,     (a) 

irmal  View,  Carlos  E.  Allen;    (b)  The 

;chool  View,  Charles  H.   Elliott;     (c) 

mnty  Superintendent's  View,     Charles 

"al   discussion. 

ess — The  Situation  in  the  Philippines, 
'Imer  B.  Bryan,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
5tate  Course  of  Study  and  Its  Adapta- 
the  Schools  of  Southern  Illinois,  (a) 
formal,  Prof.  W,  T.  Felts;  (b)  In  the 
Schools,  Supt.  J.  W.  Asbury;  (c)  In 
ral   Schools,  Miss  Lillian   Baker,  Gol- 


MRS.  S,  Y.  GILLAN. 
•ecent  death  of  Mrs.  S.  Y.  Gil  Ian  at  her 
n  Milwaukee  will  be  mourned  by  the 
incere  friends  who  had  learned  to  love 
ing  her  active  and  useful  life  as  a  co- 

with  her  husband  in  promoting  the 
Dnal  interests  of  the  country.  She  was 
d  accomplished  in  business  circles,  in 

and  an  ideal  mother  and  home  maker, 
s  called  in  the  prime  of  womanhood — 
»ur  years  of  age — from  her  family  of 
lildren,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
ge  number  of  admiring  friends  and  aq- 
nces     of     Mr.   Gillan  throughout     the 

will  extend  to  him  their  sympathy  in 
at  affliction  and  bereavement,  and  of 
liring  friends  the  editor  of  this  maga- 
s  long  been  one.  He  and  his  excellent 
ve  done  much  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Dn  of  the  children  wherever  their  in- 
has  extended. 


COMMENDATORY. 

rintendent     Fairbanks,    of    Springfield, 

ri,  writes  that  "The  Teaching  of  Eng- 

mposition  in  the  High  School"  by  Al- 

Jenkins,  published     in     our     January 

is  the  best  contribution  to  the  solution 

unsolved  problem  which  he  has  ever 

Hie  says  an  article  of  that  length  would 

ly  be  considered  too  long  for  a  school 

,  but  there  was  not  a  word  too  many 

Dne. 

editor  aims  to  publish  only  those  ar- 
lat  are  worthy  of  publication  for  what 


ST.  LOUIS  VOLUME  OF  THE  N.  E.  A. 

This  volume  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  It 
contains  1,000  pages  of  matter  much  of  which 
is  of  unusual  value.  All  the  papers  of  the 
General  Sessions  and  of  the  Departments  ap- 
pear in  it  A  full  report  of  the  discussions  is 
also  there.  These  papers  were  all  prepared, 
not  for  an  audience,  but  for  the  reader  of 
the  volume.  The  difference  between  these  two 
classes  of  papers  is  great  when  the  author  ap- 
preciates the  two  conditions.  Addresses  most 
attractive  to  an  audience  are  often  found  to  be 
honey-combed  with  errors  of  different  kinds 
when  read  by  the  same  audience. 

The  president  expected  this  to  be  the  best 
volume  ever  printed.  To  those  who  did  not 
pay  their  dues  last  year  the  volume  will  1)e 
sent,  express  paid,  for  $2.00. 

EASTERN  ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION. 

Mattoon,  111..  Feb.  19. — At  the  seventh  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Teachers* 
Association  held  in  this  city  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : 

President — G.  W.  Brown. 

Vice-President — E.  B.  Brooks,  Greenville. 

Secretary — Miss  Mary  Ewing,  Areola. 

Treasurer — M.  S.  Vance,  Sullivan. 

Railroad  Secretary — J.  F.  Wiley.  Mattoon. 

Executive  Committee — A.  C  Cohegan,  Shel- 
byville;  L.  H,  Wallis,  Mattoon;  F-  G.  Blair, 
ChaHeston;  Miss  Ella  Henderson,  Neoga; 
Miss  Anna  Rogers,  Tuscola;  Eugene  Crow- 
ley, Gays. 

The  meeting  was  the  most  enthusiastic  ever 
held  by  the  association,  the  attendance  being 
about  1,000.,  Resolutions  were  adopted  indors- 
ing the  bill  at  present  pending  in  the  legislature 
in  relation  to  the  increase  of  funds  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  normal  certificate  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Schoolmasters', 
Association  on  the  subject  of  raising  teachers' 
salaries. 


SUPERINTENDENT  COTTON'S  BULLE- 
TINS. 
The  bulletins  issued  by  State  Superintendent 
Cotton,  of  Indiana,  show  him  to  be  fully  awake 
to  the  need  of  improving  the  work  done  in 
English  in  our  elementary  schools.  These 
bulletins  are  issued  monthly  to  the  teachers  of 
the  state.  The  one  for  January,  1905,  is  partly 
devoted  to  suggestions  on  teaching  English. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  COLLEGE 
SONGS.  Price.  50c.  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eld- 
redge,  New  York. 

This  is  a  most  complete  collection  of  old 
college  songs.  Just  the  thine  for  glee  clubs. 
This  company  publishes  a  number  of  different 
collections  of  new  and  old  songs  for  quartets, 
glee  clubs,  also  songs  of  the  Flag. and  Nation 
and  one  hundred  new  kindergarten  songs. 
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HOW  NATURE  STUDY  SHOULD  BE 
TAUGHT.  By  Edward  F.  Bigelow.  Hinds, 
Noble  &  Eldredge,  New  York  City, 
Dr.  Bigelow  has,  through  his  work  as  editor 
of  the  nature  study  department  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  magazine,  made  himself  the  compan- 
ion and  guide  of  children  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  Teachers  everywhere  will  welcome 
this  collection  of  talks  on  how  nature  study 
should  be  taught.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  have 
the  right  spirit  and  point  of  view  for  nature 
study  if  the  work  .is  to  be  of  any  value,  or 
escape  being  absolutely  harmful.  No  one  can 
read  this  book  and  fail  to  see  what  the  author 
considers  as  the  essential  attitude.  This  atti- 
tude may  not  be  natural  to  some  teachers  but 
even  they  can  recognize  it  in  the  children  and 
encourage  them  to  follow  up  their  love  of  na- 
ture. This  is  a  subject  which  must  have  for 
each  individual  pupil  a  different  content  be- 
cause for  each  one  it  is  an  inlet  for  his  mind 
and  perhaps  even  for  his  soul  to  the  life  which 
is  all  about  him.  That  attraction  of  life  for 
life  which  we  call  love  of  nature  is  essential 
to  any  mastery  of  the  subject.  The  question 
whether  this  love  must  be  before  knowledge, 
is  but  another  form  of  the  old  question  of 
which  was  first,  the  bird  or  the  egg,  and  it  is 
answered  by  the  principle  of  evolution,  a  little 
love  (or  knowledge)  begets  more  knowledge 
(or  love).  The  question  of  how  nature  study 
"should  be  taught  resolves  itself  into  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  secure  the  necessary  contact  of 
the  child's  life  with  life  in  nature.  The  most 
obvious  means  at  hand  is  the  life  of  pets,  the 
'school  garden  ,work  by  pupils  in  growing 
seeds  and  slips  of  plants,  etc.  •  G.  A.  B. 
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SPECIAL    METHOD    IN    ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE.     By  Charles   McMurry.     Price, 
7.S    cents    net.      The    MacMillan    Co.,    New 
York.     For  sale  by  the  Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
This  is  one  of  Dr.  McMurry's  series  of  spe- 
cial methods  on  teaching  the  subiects  in  the 
common  school  course.       It  is  an     extended 
treatment  of  the  subject  first  eiven  in  a  few 
rhaptcrs  published  as  introductory  to  Mrs.  Lida 
B.  McMurry's  lessons  on  the  study  of  some 
common    animals    and    nlants    by    children    in 
the  primary  grades.     Mrs.  McMurry's  book  is 
to  be  published  now  as  a  separate  volume. 

In  this  special  method  Dr.  McMurry  has 
treated  the  subject  of  science  or  nature  study 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  or  rather 
of  pcdagnjry  and  not  as  a  scientist.  He  recog- 
nizes a  double  aim  for  this  subject.  One  is 
that  of  the  naturalist  who  seeks  an  enrichment 
of  individual  life  and  the  other  is  that  of  so- 
ciety which  seeks  a  systematic  knowledge  that . 
may  be  applied  for  physical  improvement  of 
natural  conditions.  There  is  danger  of  one 
of  thr.>c  aims  annulling  the  other  and  of  the 
school  spoiling  a  lover  of  nature  to  make  a 


poor  practical    scientist   or   vice  versa.     The : 
skill  required  of  the  teacher  to  avoid  eithcr- 

dilemma  is  strikingly  manifested   in  the  dis .^  g 

cussion  of  the  course  in  elementary  science.^  ^^ -c 
Dr.  McMurry  recognizes  that  it  seems  almostr^-^^^^ 
presumptuous  to  give  a  definite  course  of  stud^^^^^d 
in  science  through  the  grades  and  yet  he  doe^:^^^^ 
give  such  a  course  carefully  worked  out  anc:>  mrmn 
with  much  detail.  The  naturalist  will  not  agre^-^^.^ 
with  it  because  in  snite  of  the  effort  to  provide  ,^:^  ^ 
for  freedom  of  individual  insight  by  each  pu  m-^w  ^u 
^il,  the  very  time  sequence  alone  disorganize  ^^  ^^ ^ 
the  spontaneity  the  naturalist  demands  fo«-r^%Q 
every  day's  work.  The  scientist,  also,  wiF  «-- ^^'| 
probably  be  less  satisfied  with  the  results  i-i  j, 

scientific  knowledge  and  method.  However  ^^  -»g, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preparation  c^  q 

the  teacher  for  her  work  the  study  of^  such  m^  j 
course  worked  out  in  detail  is  essential,  ]il<^f  jk^ 
the  one  who  was  advised  to  learn  to  swir  i  -%drm 
before  going  near  the  water,  the  teacher  is  er-  ^^  ex 
pected  to  teach  before  she  teaches  and  Dr.  MJ^s^Mc 
Murry  will  probably  be  satisfied  if  his  cour-^  .■jrs< 
of  study  in  science  is  taught  only  by  tr.,^r-  th< 
teacher  when  alone  in  her  private  study.  Ij 

so  taught  it  should  give  her  power  to  in^»  ^rtneei 
the  requirements  of  her  children  and  of  t,^^  the 
school  as  a  social  institution.  G.  A.  B« 


THROUGH  RUSSIA  ON  A  MUSTAie^TNG. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50.  Chicago:  Edu» .ac^^vuca- 
tional  Publishing  Co. 

In  this  attractive  volume,  Thomas  Stcve^^  —ens, 
so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  autB"  .^^^  thor 
of  "Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle,"  {nn'^r-mnkly 
narrates  what  he  saw  and  heard  and  leani — aarncd 
on  a  horseback  ride  of  more  than  a  thous^  ^^sand 
miles  through  Russia,  from  Moscow  to  Se^i  ■■      rvas- 
topol  and  thence  up  the  Don  and  Volgi   mt     1  to 
Nijni  Novgorod- 
He  gives  it  as  the  result  of  this  cIosc^^bc  at 
hand   observation   and   inquiry,   that   most — H  0/ 
the.  blemishes  that  deform  the  Russian  d^KTiar- 
acter — the    suspicion,    the    corruption    of  the 

clergy,  the  degradation  of  the  peasantry,  the 

dishonesty  of     the  mercantile     element,  the 

drunkenness  and  improvidence,  arc  ma^  inly 
chargeable  to  that  monstrous  thing  we  call  the 
Russian  government. 


^^ 


NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  BELLES-I^ET- 
TRES  SERIES.    Published  by  D.  C.  H^rafb 
&  Co..  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.     T^ricx 
of  each  volume,  60  cents. 
The  publishers  announce     that     this  serf* 
will  comprise  more  than  two  hundred  volume 
of  English  literature.       These     volumes    ai 
grouped  into  seven  sections.    The  first  sectia 
including  Anglo-Saxon   literature,  the  sccon 
Middle  English,  section  III  the  Drama,  seC —     . 
tion  IV  Literary  Criticism,  section  V  17th  an*'    -^^ 
1 8th  Century  Poets,  section  VI  19th  Centur^ 
Poets,  and  section  VII  The  English  NovcL 

Two  of  the  new  volumes  belong  to  scctiotfc^^^^. 
III.     They  are  Robert  Browning's  dramas  0^^^^ 
"A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  "Columbe's  Birth- 
day," "A  Soul's  Traged  "  and  "In  a  Balcony.'' 
And  two  dramas     by     John     Webster. 
White  Devil"  and  "The  Duchess  of  Malfcr— 
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•St  is  edited  by  Arlo  Bates  and  the  sec- 
'  Martin  W.  Sampson, 
motto  for  this  series  is  "Literature  for 
ure's  Sake,"  and  its  publication  is  a  part 

general  movement  in  education  to 
he  student  into  contact  with  the  things 
Ives,  that  he  may  re-discover,  at  least 
nself,  the  facts  about  these  things  and 
alue  to  hunvm  life  which  make  them 
le.  The  notes  made  by  the  editors  in 
>ooks  are  of  the  right  kind.  They  sim- 
n\  out  connections  or  give  a  brief  sug- 

of  interpretations.  A  Glossary  is 
vhcre  needed  for  the  purpose  of  defin- 
solete  or  technical  terms  and  locating 
3hical  or  personal  allusions.  Teachers 
flish  History  and  readers  of  literary 
vill  surely  appreciate  the  opoortunity  to 
fE>oks  of  this  kind  at  so  slight  an  ex- 


riCAL  GERMAN  CONVERSATION, 
aurence  Fossler,  Professor  of  Gennanic 
uages  and  Literature  in  the  University 
lebra^ka.  i6Yna  Semi-flexible  cloth, 
pages.  'List  price.  60  cents:  mailing 
,  65  cents.  Ginn  &  Company,  Bostqp, 
York,  Chicago. 

course  in  German  Conversation  con- 
•  a  series  of  twenty  exercises  with  cor- 
ling  and  alternating  vocabularly  studies, 
gh  the  book  is  written  for  students  who 
fair  reading  knowledge  of  German,  the 
I  rendering  of  the  "Sprcchubungen"  is 
d  in  parallel  columns  so  that  the  pupil 
ncentrate  his  entire  energy  upoi)  famil- 
\  himself  with  tynical,  colloquial  phrases 
-essing  thought  units.  The  text  of  the 
e,  though  osteifsibly  a  review  of  the 
Dints  of  grammar,  is  made  up  of  natural 
teresting  discussions  of  different  sub- 
Questions  intended  to  challenge  and 
te  the  student's  inventiveness  and  self- 
;  are  also  furnished. 

"Vokabularstudium"  following  each 
ation  lesson  is  largely  taken  from  the 
e  itself.  It  includes  the  more  common 
phrases,  and  expressions;  arranges, 
s,  and  illustrates  them  sufficiently  to 
IS  types;  and  thus  furnishes  suitable 
1  for  developing  and  carrying  on  a 
German  conversation.  Provision  is 
I  made  for  more  formal  translation  and 
rritten  exercises. 


A.  Davidson.     Price,  paper  50c,  linen  60c 

Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 

Chicago. 

Mrs,  Davidson's  newly  added  equipment  in- 
cludes "The  Imaginary  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,"  "Particulars  in  Regard  to  the  House/' 
"Topics  for  Study,"  etc. 

"The  Imaginary  House  of  Seven  Gables." 
which  Mrs.  Davidson  describes  as  built  by 
Hawthorne  "out  of  materials  long  in  use  for 
constructing  Castles  in  the  Air,"  is  an  ex- 
pression resulting  from  the  fruitless  search  on 
the  part  of  editor  and  -ublishers  for  the  pic- 
ture of  a  house  which  should  adequately  pre- 
•  sent  to  the  eye  the  house  that  Hawthorne 
wrote  about.  No  such  house  ever  exi^^ed  ex- 
cept in  the  imagination  of  Hawthorne,  where, 
however,  it  was  lodged  with  great  vividness 
even  as  to  the  minutest  details. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Davidson  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  having  an  architect  construct 
the  picture  of  the  house  from  soccifications 
which  she  culled  from  the  book  itself. 

We  have  in  this  edition,  therefore,  so  far 
as  is  known,  the  first  and  only  real  picture  of 
the  house  of  Hawthorne's  imagination.  There 
are  given  also  pictures  of  several  Salem 
houses  which  stood  in  Hawthorne's  time  and 
which  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
house  he  describes. 


EDITION.  nAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE 
>EVEN  GABLES.     Edited  by  Mrs.  H. 


EGGLESTON'S     NEW     CENTURY    HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    By 
Edward  Eggleston.     Half  leather,  8vo,  453 
pages.    With  maps  and  illustrations.    Price, 
$1.     American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
The  preparation  of  this  book  was  the  last 
literary  work  of  its  author.    His  purpose  wa3 
to  tell  the  story  of  our  country  so  briefly  that 
it  might  be  mastered  within  the  usual  time 
allotted  to  the  study,  and  yet  to  preserve  its 
interest  unimpaired  by  condensation.     He  has 
succeeded  admirably,  and     the  high     literary 
quality  of  the  narrative  is  a  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  the  book.    He  has  been  especially  suc- 
cessful in  presenting  those  facts  of  the  home 
life  of  the  people  and  of  their  progress  in  civ- 
ilization which  are  more  essential  to  their  his- 
tory than  any  mere  record  of  wars  and  political 
parties.     One  novel  feature  of  the  book  is  a 
collection   of  brief  biographies   of  about   one 
hundred  of  the  most  prominent  men  who  ap- 
pear in  the  history.     The  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous, and  really  helpful  as  well  as  attract- 
ive.   The  maps  are  clear  and  not  overcrowded 
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witk  names  and  places.  This  is  a  well-bal- 
anced and  impartial  history  which  should  ha^e 
a  wide  use  in  upper  grammar  grades. 


connection  with  singing — is  made  thoroughly 
simple  and  comprehensive. 


ROLFE'S  SHAKESPEARE  —  REVISED 
EDITION.  As  You  Like  It,  283  pages. 
King  Henry  the  Fifth,  260  pages.  King 
Lear,  304  pages.  King  Richard  the  Third, 
329  pages.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  297  pages. 
Twelfth  Night,  245  pages.  Edited  with 
notes  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt  D.,  formerly 
Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Qoth,  i6mo.,  with  illustra- 
tions. Price,  each,  56  cents.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago. * 

These  volumes  have  been  entirely  reset,  and 
the  t3rpography  is  much  improved.  The  page 
has  been  made  smaller  to  adjust  the  vol- 
umes to  pocket  use.  The  notes  have  been  care- 
fully revised.  Most  of  the  notes  on  textual 
variation^  are  omitted,  and  for  those  referring 
to  other  volumes  of  the  series  and  to  certain 
lx>oks  of  reference  new  notes  have  been  in- 
serted, so  that  each  volume  is  now  absolutely 
complete  in  itself.  Most  of  the  quoted  "Criti- 
cal Comment?"  have  been  left  out,  and  for 
these  the  author  has  substituted  matter  of  his 
own.  A  concise  account  of  Shakespeare's 
meter  has  been  inserted  in  each  volume,  with 
illustrative  examples  from  the  play.  The  pic- 
torial illustrations  arc  new.  The  changes  and 
improvements  embodied  in  this  revision  will 
tend  to  maintain  this  as  the  standard  anno- 
tated American  edition.  , 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  BOOK  OF  VO- 
CAL MUSIC.  A  one-book  course  of  song 
and  study  for  use  in  schools  in  mixed 
grades.  By  Eleanor  Smith.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company,  Publishers.  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago. 

This  book  contains  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  songs.  Among .  them  are  a  number  of 
the  most  popular  folk-songs  of  the  world, 
from  modern  English,  German  and  American 
composers.  To  these  are  added  a  few  of  the 
simpler  songs  from  the  classical  writers,  such 
as  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  '  Beethoven, 
rounded  out  by  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  at- 
tractive of  our  familiar  songs.  These  selec- 
tions are  organized  according  to  a  practical 
plan  of  teaching  music  to  children  in  schools 
of  mixed  grades.  All  the  songs  are  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  sung,  and  the  study 
cf  music — the  mastery  of  musical  problems  in 


LITERARY  NOTE. 
Champlin's  Young     Folks'  Cyclopaedia    of  "^  ^ 

Persons  and  Places  celebrates  its  quarter  ccn .«- 

tennial  this  year.  Constant  revision  has  kept:^^^ 
it  up  to  date  and  popular,  and  its  publishers,^.^- 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  are  just^*^] 
sending  it  to  press  for  the  thirty- fourth  time.  ^^ 
The  fifth  of  Mr.  Champlin's  ponular  Young^M-^ 
Folks*  Cyclopoedias  which  will  be  devoted  tc^:^ 
Natural  History,  may  be  expected  about  th^c-^: 
first  of  April 


MINES  AND  QUARRIES,  1902. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  publishe* 
its  final  and  complete  report  on  the  recent 
sus  of  the  mining  industries  of  the  Unite^^ 
States. 

The  statistics  compiled  in  the  elaborate  ts::j| 
bles  comprise  data  on  the  value  and  quantify  ^ 
of  the  product  of  the  mines,  the  cost  of  sur 
plies  and  materials,  the  miscellaneous  expensa 
the  number  of  wage-earners  and  amount 
their  wages,  the  number  of  clerks  and  salari  ' 
officials,  the  kind  and  amount  of  power  us^ 
the  amounts  paid  for  contract  work,  etc. 


h 
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The  tfa^azines. 
THE  SPRING  FASHIONS. 

As  individualism  in  matters  of  dress  t 
comes  more  pronounced,  the  boundary  lines 
fashion  grow  more  and  more  vague,  says  7^j 
Delineator  for  March.  And  continuing,  in  t 
article  "Fashions  in  New  York":  There  aj 
many  unusually  attractive  designs  for  sprini 
and  chief  among  them  is  the  shirt-waist  drcss-s^^- 
Both  plain  and  fancy  effects  will  be  worn,  thei-^  '* 
style  depending  entirely  upon  the  occasion.  For"^^  *^ 
morning  wear  the  silky  mohairs  in  either  plain  -^"^^ 
or  plaid  effects  are  newest  and  at  the  same  '^^" 
time  most  practical,  while  for  the  dress  that  '^  ^ 
is  to  have  a  touch  of  elaboration  there  are  ^^ 
pretty  ^ilks,  with  taffeta  in  the  lead.  There  is  -^  ' 
nothing  like  a  trim,  becoming  tailor-made  for  ^^ ' 
all-around  use.  There  is  infinite  variety  in  the  ^^ ' 
spring  coat.  It  ranges  from  the  jaunty,  ab-  — '  ^ 
breviated  bolero  to  the  graceful,  enveloping ^^^ 
redingote.  Drape  effects  characterize  the  sim^ — -  ^^ 
plest  shirt-waists  as  well  as  the  dressy  gowns  '^^  ' 

The  last  cry  in  things  fashionable  is  shadcc^  ^ 
leather,  especially  in  the  form  of  belts  an^  -^^ 
stocks  finished  \Vith  buckles  of  hammered 
per  or  silver. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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I  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
leir  sabscription  to  this  magazine 
first  opportunity? 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
L.  Davis  is  principal  of  the  Prac- 
of  the   State   Normal   School  at 
and  Miss  C.  S.  Parish  is  her  as- 
1  an  illustrated  report  of  the  work 

schools,  published  in  the  Atlanta 
it  seems  to  be  unique.  The  chil- 
Dwest  primary  grade  are  at  work 
Stic    science    room    making   corn 

second  grade  are  engaged  in 
pinning;  the  fourth  grade  are  in 
an  Arthurian  Play;  the  third 
inding  sugar-cane  in  front  of  a 

the  third  grade  of  the  preceding 
older  class  is  at  work  in  a  cane 
ily  industrial  and  artistic  educa- 
glected  in  that  institution. 


UNIVERSITY  —  SUMMER 
SESSION, 
le  Summer  Session  of  Columbia 

1905  are  now  complete  and  the 

givinc:  the  names  of  the  mem- 
"aciilty  and  the  courses  offered 
1  application.  The  Summer  Ses- 
cognized  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
ubia,  and  just  as  much  thought 
tion   are  pivcn   to   the   needs  of 

as  to  tlioseof  any  other  school 
t    of   the    University.      Through 


iCIMD  PRIZE 

;  Highesl  Award 
WORLD'S  FAIR 
Jvv    ST.L0U15  ii. 


.  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 
'  of  Cornell  University  already 
endowment  of  $300,000,  has  re- 
reatly  enriched  by  a  bequest  of 
1  dollars  by  the  late  Professor 
of  Florence.  Italy.  Mr.  Fisk 
le  a  professor  at  Cornell,  but  had 

for  many  years.  The  famous 
on  formerly  given  by  Professor 
brary  at  Cornell,  now  comt)rises 
vtn  thousand  volumes.  Equally 
actions  upon  Icelandic  literature 
arch  by  the  terms  will  now  come 
Scholars   from  other  universities 

numbers  are  taking  advantage 
ollections  at   this   university   for 

and  research. 


,    '"  WEBSTER'S 

.INTERNATIONAL 


RECENTI^y   ENLARGED 

WtTH 

25,000  NEW  WORDS  AND  PHRASES 

N«w  G«x«tteer  of   the    World 
N«w   Bloiraphlc^l  Blctloaarr 

EdItXMl  hf  W.  T.  iUR&IS^  Pb-U,.  LLD^ 
tTnilttd  ^XmH^m  CuutniBLobtir  of  Educ&tloo, 

G.  d  C.  MEIRRIAM  CO, 

GCT    THE,    BEST 


IP   YOU   WANT 

A  booK  containing  a  large  number  of  best  school 
songs,   also  "Patriotic,"  "Jubilee."   "Home,"  and 
"Temperance  Songs."  i?tc.    Send  10c  for  sample  of 
"Songs  for  Younff  America.'*    Attractively  bound. 
THB  BVANQEUCAL  PUB.  CO.,  Chicago. 
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DRAUGHON'S 

PRACTICAL.    BUS. 
J.  P.  DRAUGHON,  PRES.  _ 

NIGHT  and  DAT  school.    Catalogue  Free. 
WACO,   TEX.  n-^- 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  BEST 

RALEIGH,  N.C.         aaTviAA 
GALVESTON,  TEX.        CAT  L08 
NASH  VILLE,  TEN N.       t  r  1  1  • 
KNOXVILLE,  TEXN.      TELLS 
SAN    ANTONIO,  TEX.       btot 
MONTGOMERY,    ALA.      REST 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
PADUCAH.  KY.  ^  ATLANTA,  G A. 
FT.VVORTH.TEX.JdEXISON.  TEX. 

ft.scott,kans.Tkt.  smith,  ark. 
columbia,  s.   c.j  muskogee,  i.  t. 

SHREVEPORT,  la.  '^  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

S    S 16  Bankers  on  Board  Directors. %    % 

Incorporated,  $300,000.00.      Established  1 6  years. 
A  TOWER  TO  SUCCESS. 
A  MONUMENT  TO  MERIT. 
A  PYRAMID  TO  PROGRESS. 
AN  OBELISK  OF  POPULARITY. 
ON  SUBSTANTIAL  FOUNDATION. 
INSTRUCTION— In   thoroughness  we  are  to 
business  colle^j^es  what  Harvard  Is  to  academies. 


linilP  ^TlinV  We  teach  by  mail  successfully  or 
nUML  0 1 UUI   REFUND  money.    Write  us. 
POSITIONS  secured  or  money  REPUHO«A« 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

University  of  Teanessee,  Knoxville 

FOURTH  SESSION  BEOiNS  JUKE  20  AND  CLOSES  JULY  28 

This  school  has  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
nunmer  school  for  teachers  in  the  country,  and  ofiers 
southern  teachers  ths  best  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
scholarship,  general  culture,  and  professional  knowledge 
and  training. 

Seventy-five  instructors;  i)o  full  courtci. 

Fifty  or  moce  popultriectarei  by  lome  of  the  most  promi- 
aent  worlcers  tnd  ipetkers  of  the  country.  $ft  registration  fee 
covers  all  charges  for  tuiiioo,  lectures  and  entertainments. 

Board  and  lodging  at  reasonable  rates. 
^     Reduced  railroad  rates  from  all  southern  states. 

For  Announcement  and  further  information,  address 
P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Cornell   University 

July  5  to  August  i6,  1905 

Coarses  in  all  academic  departments. 
Departments  of  Geograp^y  and  Nature  Study 
Work  for  the  Grades.    Abundant  courses  for  Col- 
lege and  High-School  Teachers. 

Tuition  Pee,  t25.    Inexpensive  living. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Book  of  Views.    Address, 
THE  REGISTRAR, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES 

offers  courses  for  men  and  women  in  Classical 
Arcbaeology,  Greek.  Latin.  English,  Voice  Train- 
ing, Reading  and  Speaking,  German,  French,  Ital, 
lan.  Spanish.  Phonetics,  History,  Psychology, 
Philosophy.  Education.  Theory  of  Pure  Design. 
Drawing  and  Painting,  Architectural  Drawing- 
Theory  of  Architectural  Design.  History  of  Euro- 
pean Architecture.  Mathematics.  Surveying,  Shop- 
work,  Physics.  Chemi8trT«  Botanv,  Geology,  Geog- 
raphy, and  in  Physical  Education.  Tbese  courses 
are  designed  primarily  for  teacbers.  but  are  open 
without  entrance  examination  to  all  qualified  per- 
sons. The  University  Libraries.  Museums,  Lab- 
oratories, etc..  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  ScbooL  Tbe  School  opens  Wednesday, 
July  6th,  and  closes  Tuesday,  August  16th,  1906. 

For  full  Announcement,  address  J.  L.  Love,  16 
University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman, 

VNIVKRSITY    0/    II^LINOIS 

eUMMKR     SESSION 

JUNE  12  TO  AUGUST  11«  1905 

FACULTY    OF    NEARLY    40 


Nearly   1 00  courses  of  especial  interest  to  teachers  wishing 

to  do  work  qf  college  erade. 

Lecturers    of   National    Prominence. 


Tuition  for  the   Session   only  $ia.oo 

Correspondence  invited.     Catalogue  and  full  information 
sent  upon  application  to 

T.  A.  CI^ARK,  Dir*Gtor» 

UrbaAA,  111. 


these  courses,  Columbia  endeavors  to  reach  a 
great  body  of  students  who  arc  prevented 
from  attending  during  the  academic  year  and 
yet  are  desirous  of  obtaining  advanced  instruc- 
tion and  opportunities  for  research.  The  re- . 
sources  of  the  University  are  placed  at  the 
command  of  these  students,  and  the  teaching 
force  is  of  the  same  grade  as  that  engaged  in 
giving  instruction  during  the  academic  year. 
The  Library,  Laboratories,  and  Speyer  Ex- 
perimental School  are  all  open  during  the  sum- 
mer.   In  fact,  Columbia  regards  the  Summei 

Session  as  a  short  term  of  the  academic  year 


FRAUDULENT  AGENT. 
An  elderly  man  signing  T.  W.  Cowley 
canvassing  teachers   for  various  publicatio.^ 
claiming  to  be  our  agent.    He  is  an  imposts 
and  a  fraud.    Have  hin!  arrested  and  wire  u,«- 
All  expenses  will  be  paid  by  us.    A.  Flanaga 
Company,  266  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


VALUE  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTI- 
TUTES. 

We  have  made  frequent  mention  of  the  val-^  ^^ 
of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Illinois  to  L^X^^ 
farmers  themselves. 

They  are  becoming  more  and  more  valuaftz^l^ 
to  the  rural  schools  in  the  state,  by  the    ^^c- 
tendance  upon  them  of  the  rural  teachers.  XZ^fce 
superintendent  of  these  institutes,  Mr.  Fr^i^nk 
Hall,  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  brimrm^- 
ing  about  this  union,  and  is  interesting  fa«rx»i- 
ers   in  promoting  the   improvement   of  tl:»^ir 
schools  in  the  interest  of  better  educatioim     <3f 
the  rural  population. 

The  institutes  had  a   "state  round-up"     re- 
cently at  Joliet  continuing  for  three  days.  Ttm  is 
state  institute  took  decided  action  in  favor  ^=^f 
a  law  permitting  the  consolidation  of  count^r-y 
school  districts  in  townships  where  the  peo[>  '^^ 
desire  it,  and  in  providing  for  the  transport^^' 
tion  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  union  schoc::^:^^ 
thus   established.     This   will   insure  as  goo — ^ 
•teaching  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns  an*-   -*^ 
cities,  and  will  promote  the  establishment  0^^. 
high  schools  wherever  thciy  are  needed.    Thi:,  ^^^ 
action  of  the  farmers    practically  insures  th^  -^^ 
passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  this  win- 
tcr,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  such  a  bilU-*^** 
will  be  vetoed  by  our  present  governor.    W^^^^ 
have  now  a  governor  who  cares  more  to  ad-  ^^^ 
vance  the  interests  of  the  people  than  to  builc:^  ^ 
up  some  personal  political  machine  of  his  ownJ^^^J. 

Let  the  county  superintendents  lead  in  pcr^^S 
suading  influential  farmers  to  express  to  their  ^^ 
representatives  their  views  upon  this  Icgisla--^^]' 
tion,  and  the  legislative  work  is  done.    Th 
organization  of  union  schools  will  then  follow 
as  rapidly  as  the  demand  for  them  shall 
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TEXT-BOOKS  OF  ART  EDUCATION 


Book  I,  First  Year,  (Now  rcad>) asc 

Book  II,  Socond  Year,  (Now  ready) asc 

Book  III,  Third  Year,  (Now  ready) 30c 

Book  IV,  PourtbYear,  (Now  ready) 48C 

Book  V  Plftb  Year,  (Now  ready)..      48C 

Book  Vi,  Sixth  Year.  (Ready  Harch  ist) 48C 

Book  VII,  Seventh  Year,  (Ready  June  ist) ssc 

Book  VIII,  Eighth  Year,  (Ready  August  ist) 55c 

Books  to  be  read  and  studied  by  the  pupil. 

Books  that  are  progressive  an^  adapted  to  the  age  and  growth  of  the  pupil. 

Books  beautifully  illustrated  in  black  and  white  and  in  color. 

Books  that  will  stimulate  at  all  stages  the  interest  and  activity  of  the  pupil. 

Books  that  will  lead  the  pupil  through  the  Observational  to  Technical  and  then  on  to 

Creative  Work. 
Books  that  will  keep  good  standards  always  before  the  pupil. 
Books  containing  under  Constructive  and  Decorative  D^gn  an  excellent  Coune  in  Elementary 

Manual  Work. 
Books  which  embody  the  best  experience  in  this  subject  up  to  the  present  time. 
Books  attracthrely  bound  in  cloth  and  having  the  life  of  any  other  text  book. 

For  particulars,  address 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  378  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


"Adolescence''  and  The  School  Review 


DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL'S  Adolescence:  lis  Psychology  may  be 
obtained  in  connection  with  The  School  Review  at  a  very  ma- 
terial saving  of  money.  Both  the  book  and  the  periodical  are  so 
well  known  that  no  extended  description  of  either  is  necessary.  Dr.  Hall's 
two  volumes  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  interested  in  the  education  of 
young  people;  The  School  Review  is  also  devoted  to  secondary  education 
and  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  its  class.  You  should  own  the  book  and 
subscribe  to  the  journal — or  get  your  library  to  take  up  this  offer. 

What  You    Get—  What   It   Costs- 
Hairs  Adolescence        ....  $7.50             A  Cash  Remittance  of  $1.00. 
Express  eh«rges  (about)        .  .50                      ^ith  an  a^reemedt  to  forward  $1.00  per 
The  School  Review  for  2  yrs.                   .  3.00                      month  dnrinir  the  next  seven  monthsT 
Total          ....  $11.00             A  Cash  Remlttsnce  of  $7.75. 

NoTB.— If  7on  already  are  a  subscriber  to  Thb  School  Review,  jonr  subscription  will  be  ex- 
tended for  two  years.  Should  you  prefer,  you  may  substitute  The  Elementary  School  Teacher 
for  The  School  Review. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO    PRESS 

CHICAGO  and  156  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

5UnnER  SESSION,  1905 

Thursday,  July  6,  to  Thursday,  Auj^ust  17 


lao  COURSES.— Cbemistry.  DoTCstic  Sclenre 
Economics,  Education,  Englfsli.  GeoRraptay,  Geol, 
ORy*  Gt-rman,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Manual  Train- 
ing. Mathematics.  Mechanical  Drawlne.  Mus  c, 
Nature  Study.  Phllo>opliy,  Physical  Education, 
Pbyslcs,  Physiology.  Psychology.  Romance  Lan- 
guages (Including  French.  Italian,  and  Spanish), 
Sociology. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  a  staff  of  31  pro- 
fessors, ;i6  Instructors  and  16  assistants.  This  body 
of  teachers  is  selected  mainly  from  the  staff  of  the 
Uniiersity.  Those  from  oth»-r  institutions  are: 
Mr.  Cheshire  Lowton  Boone.  Director  of  Drawing 
and  Industrial  Art.  Montclair  (in  Manual  Training) ; 
Dr.  Henry  David  Gray,  of  ibe  University  of  Texas 
Mn  English):  Professor  Herman  Horrell  Home,  of 
Dartmouth  College  (in  Education);  Professor  Will- 
iam Albert  Nitze,  of  Amherst  College  (n  Romance 
Languages):  Professor  Walter  Bowers  Pillsbur- , 
of  the  Uoiversitv  of  Michigan  (In  Psychology*: 
Professor  Henry  Dike  Sleeper  of  Smith  College  (in 
Music):  Mr.  Edward  La«%rence  Stevens.  Associate 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City  (In 
Education):  and  Professor  Chauncey  Wetmore 
Wells,  of  the  University  of  California  (In  English). 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  had  at  Whittier  Hall. 

Tke  AnywunccmerU  is  now  ready  and  fjoill  hf 
sent  upoyi  application  to  the  Secretary^  Colv/mhia 
University,  New  Yoifc,  N,  Y. 

Wanted— A  Briglit  Young  Man 

With  fair  business  ability,  willtng-  to  work  to  pre- 
pare for  good  Gov't  Position.  Entrance  salary  |800. 
Gradual  Promotion.    Permanent. 

X*,  Box  1,  Cedar  Rapifls,  la. 

TbeCbicago  Kindergarten  College 

offers  to  Primary  Teachers  new  metbods  in  primary 
work  based  upon  Kindergarten  principles  and  logi- 
cally developed,  m  wblch  nrKanlzed  band-work 
takes  tbe  pUce  of  bap-bazard  so  callt  d  i  usy  work: 
also  organized  metbods  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  number  work.  Saturday  CUss  s  Addrt-HH 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  lo  Van  Buren  St. 


NEARLY 

TEACHERS 

STUDIED 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

AT 

Illinois  Medical 
College 

CHICAGO 

SESSIOII  1903-04 


ILLINOIS  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

(SmniBcr  8eli00l  0f  lediciie 
ni  Pkirniiey) 

HBMAN  H.BROWN.M.D.. 
President. 

B.  BRINDLBY  EAD5.  M.D. 
Deap. 

10th  annual  session— Con- 
tinuous course  -Four  terms 
yearly.  October,  January. 
April  and  July. 

MiDiCAL  C0DR8V  Four 
years  of  at  least  7  months 
each. 

Pharmact  Course.  Two 
years  of  6  months  each. 

Training  School  for 
NuRSRR.  Two  years  in  prac- 
tical study  In  residence— 
rejfular  gr  duatlng  course. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

W.  C.  SANPORD.  n.D.,  Sec 

180  to  190  Waahlfiffton  Blvd. 

CHICAQO,  ILL. 


aVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  PAMPHLETS- 
The  Massachusetts  Civil     Service     Reform 
Auxiliary  offers,  free  of  all  expense,  paraph- 
lets  on  Civil  Service  Reform  to  all  the  higW 
schools,   normal   schools   and  collegres    willing 
to  make  these  pamphlets  the  subject  of  a  les- 
son  in  their  civics  course.     During  the   past 
three  years  over  70,000  of  the  pamphlets  hav 
been   distributed   to   about    1,000  schools    an 
colleges  scattered  throughout  every  state  an 
territory  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

The  titles  of  the  two  pamphlets  whose  edv^^^ 
cational  value  has  been  so  widely  recognize        ~ 
by  our  teachers  are  "The  Merit  System — Tv^^ 
Spoils   System,"  by   Edward  Cary  and    "Tt--^*^ 
Merit   System   in   Municipalities,"   by   Clintcrr^ 
Rogers  Woodruff.     As  the  circulation  of  t|--^  /^ 
offer  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  colleges  a^ricf 
schools  must     of  necessity     be     gradual,    t  "X^e 
Massachusetts  Auxiliary  takes  pleasure  in   a^  ^. 
nouncing  to  teachers  and  others  interested        in 
the  subject  that  copies  of  the  above  pamphi^^ts 
together  with  other  •f  its  publications  may     "■>e 
obtained  free  on  application  to  the  Assist^-  nt 
Secretary,  Miss  Marian  C.  Nichols.  55  MotMi-  nt 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  KaRazines 

SCANDINAVIAN  LIBEliTY  OF  THE       - 
PRESS. 

The  constitutional  liberty  enjoyed  by  tl^^-^^ 
Danes,  the  Norwegians,  and  the  Swedes  is  iV^T  -^^ 
result  of  a  free  and  outspoken  press.  Coi^  ^^' 
versely  put,  this  freedom  of  speech,  as  t^^  '^' 
pressed  through  the  numerous  Scandinavia^^  -•*" 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  is  the  logical  on-  ,^^-^^*' 
come  where  the  people  of  the  respective  cour-^  ^jn- 
tries  share  completely  in  the  affairs  of  the  -^^  ^^^^ 
government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  required '"^^ 
not  a  few  hard-fought  battles  with  pen  cr^  ^^ 
paper  against  the  powers  that  were  htlow^^^^^^^ 
Northern  journalism  attained  to  its  preser'^^  *^' 
high  estate.  More  than  one  editor  of  thC^^  ***^ 
radical  school  found  the  prison  cell  his  so^:^'^^^' 
reward  for  championing  the  cause  of  liber-^'  ^rt; 
during  the  period  of  "reconstruction."  But  j  ^  * 
in  Scandinavia  legislative  halls  were  coxrM^^^^^ 
pelled  to  open  to  farmer,  burgher,  and  arist:^^^*^ 
crat  on  equal  terms,  censorial  restriction  hcM  ^^ 
came  a  dead  letter,  until  todav  the  press  of  r  ^  "^ 
nation  in  the  world  is  freer  from  pernicicvr^  A'ou; 
interference  than  that  of  Denmark  and  Svi^^^^  ^^^ 
den-Norway.  As  promoters  of  educati^-^'  ^'^^ 
among  the  masses,  the  Scandinavian  news^-^^^?*" 
pers  can  teach  their  European  contemporar-^"  '^P^ 
more  than  one  lesson. — From  "What  the  P  ^^^^^co- 
pie  Read  in  Scandinavia,"  bv  Julius  Morit^^:^^::^.^^''' 
in  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Re  '  — ' — 
ioT  February. 
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REVrEW  CLASSES 

At  Valpiriiso  College  md  Northern  Indiani  Normal  Schiol, 

BOTH    SPRING    AND    SUMMER    SESSIONS. 

To  comply  with  the  numerous  requests  of  teachers  whose  schools  close  in 
the  early  spring  and  who  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the  summer  term  to  begin  their 
studies,  Valparaiso  College  will  this  year  have 

REVIEW    CLASSES 

During  the  Spriag  Term  the  same  as  during  the  Summer  Term. 

These  review  classes  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of 
the  school,  but  will  be  so  much  extra  for  which  no  additional  tuition  will  be 
charged. 

With  this  arrangement  students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  take  up  review 
work,  or  regular  work,  or  part  of  each  as  may  be  desired;  one  tuition  covers  all. 

No  other  Institution  offers  such  a  wide  scopq  of  work  from  which  students 
may,  for  one  tuition,  select  their  studies. 

THE    SCHOOL    IS    THOROUGHLY    EQUIPPED. 

•  While  equipments  do  not  make  a  school,  yet  they  are  invaluable  adjuncts 

Whether  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  will  have  their  own  school-rooms 
equipped  or  not,  they  will  be  able  by  having  been  made  familiar  with  excellent 
equipments,  to  do  their  work  in  a  more  intelligent  manner. 

This  Institution  gives  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  high-priced  schools  at 
an  expense  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Spring  Term  will  open  April  4th;  the  Summer  Term,  June  13th,  1905. 
Catalogue  and  circulars  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President, 

Val|Mind30f  Indiana. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Economy 

Excellent  equipment.     Strong  faculty.    Ten  courses.    July  6  to  August  9.  1005.    Send  for  Descriptive 
rcular. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  Peoria,  III. 


PREPARES   FOR    EXAMINATION 

The  Home  Study  Magazine  is  «  large  monthly  journal  of  Instruction.  It  contains  the  ANSWERS  TO  ALL  THE 
EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  GIVEN  BY  THE  COUNTY  AND  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  DURING  THE 
YEAR,  besides  DRILLS  and  OUTLINES  IN  ALL  THE  BRANCHES  IN  WHICH  TEACHERS  ARE  RE- 
QUIRED TO  WRITE  FOR  CERTIFICATES.  It  prepares  for  all  grades  of  certificates.  Special  helps  In  Music. 
Drawing.  Literature.  Helps  in  the  ynyr  CTIinY  IIAPA7IIIC  '^  o(ilted  by  a  board  of  professors 
common  branches  a  specialty.  The  nUMll  ulUUT  MAuA£IFIll  and  su'perlntendents  who  have  had 
years  of  experience  in  preparing  teachers  and  students  for  examinations  in  all  public  school  and  college  branches. 
The  magazine  will  be  sent  to  you  SIX  MONTHS  FOR  FIFTY  CE.NTS.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  $1 .00 
syasr. 

Adir...   HOME    STUDY    MAGAZINE.  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 
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TO  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


TT  wili  pay  every  young  school 

teacher  who  mda  chiinotice  and 

^who  iffiihrt  to  better  bli  or  her  cotl- 

dition  in  Life,  to  wiiee  Atoinc^  for 

our  beauElfiil 

64-PAaE  ILLUaTRATED  CATALOQUE 
wllJch  lAfjil  show  you  bow  iQ  double  and  treble  your 
nnuiJ  «miiig$^  at  ECores  ai«  doing  every  yeof. 

Write  Today V  asidiTSi 

D.  L.  Musseimaiib,  A*  M*t  Pres. 

Gem  City  Buiini-sa  College.  QIJINCY,  ILL. 


Do  you  read  the 

Mountain    Educator? 

It  is  a  monthly  Educational  Magazine 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  mountain 
section  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  at  $1  per  year. 

If  you  will  clip  this  ad.  and  send  it  together  with 
71  cents  we  will  accept  it  and  send  the  Modvtain 
Bduoatob  to  you  for  one  year. 

It  will  cost  you  but  tl  to  register  with  tbe 
MOUNTAIN  EDUCATOR  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 
We  charge  nothing  for  recommending  teachers. 

LUCIUS  ROBERTSON,  Pro|Mietor,  Corbin,  Kentucky 


mmm  lEAtiiEits'  A([Ncr 

Oreenwood,  S.  C. 

ENDORSED    AND    PATRONIZED    BY 
LEADING    SOUTHERN    INSTITUTIONS 

Twelfth  Year,  EsUblished  Reputation,  Reason- 
able Terms,  Businesb  Methods,  Covers  thoroughly 
the  entire  South-east  and  orrflBS  thb  bust  aobbot 
8BBV1CB  IN  THB  SOUTH.  Correbpoudence  invited.* 
Enboll  vablt. 

F.  M.  SHERIDAN,  Mgr. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

Americaa  Teachers'  Bureau,  St.  Louis 
aSth  year. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

ma4  Public-School  Directory.    28th  annual  volume. 

Send  lor  circular. 
C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Evans  Bdg.,  St.  Louis 


THE  COLOItAIHI  lEMIS'  AGENCr 

FRED  DICK,  nmnrngtr 
1543  Qlenarm  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

We  assist  competent  tetchers  to  desirable  positions^  and 
recommend  successful  tcMcben  to  School  Boards. 


ORPHANS  WITH  PARENTS. 

How  Parents  ,May  Make  a  Beautiful  Home  an 

Unfit  Environment  for  Their  Children. 

"What  of  good  was  their  education  giving 
these  children?"  asks  Miss  Martha  Bcnsley, 
summing  up,  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for 
March,  her  observations  on  the  third  family 
with  whom  she  lived  as  a  nursery  governess. 
"That  which  can  be  learned  from  books  and 
pictures;  from  competent  teachers  in  a  good 
school. 

"In  the  unconscious  education  of  their  home 
life  they  learned  that  to  work  for  bread  in  the 
household  was  a  disgrace,  since  it  involved  the 
submissive  taking  of  insults,  and  they  acquired 
a  feeling  of  class  distinction  regardless  .of  in- 
telligence or  usefulness.  They  became  familiar 
with  the  use  of  intoxicants  and  of  profanity 
.by  those  who  naturally  influenced  them  most;  ^ 
they  learned  how  low  a  regard  for  woman  an  m 
intelligent  and  educated  man  may  have.  Would  ^ 

a  boy  who  had  seen  his  own  sweet  and  beau 

tiful  mother  ridiculed  and  cursed  be  likdly  toca 
respect  any  other  woman  ?    Impossible !  Thei^^e 
was   no   religious   feeling  in  th«   household  j    J 
there  was  no  respect  for  law  and  order,  n( 
even  for  the  requirements  of  common  courtesy 
and  good  breeding. 

"This  beautiful  house,  in  spite  of  its  perfi 
appointment  and  evidence  of  wealth  and 
finement,  was  the  worst  possible  environm< 
for  children.     What     could     masterpieces  b 

Lefevre  avail  against  drunkenness,  or  de  /i 

editions  of  the  English  dramatists  against  cor^ 
tinual  bickerings?    For  what  could  any  exter 
nal  beauty  or  refinement  count  in  an  atmoe^ 
phere   where  all  moral   and   spiritual   cultur. 
was  lacking? 

"These  children  were  orphaned  of  all  the  hi^ 
things  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood,  and  th^ 
home  was  a  more  forlorn  place  than  f-J 
most  barren  institution." 
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ROSE  O'  THE  RIVER. 
A  new  model  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  ir  ^  is  a 
pleasant  event  in  the  reading  world;  and  .C^  in 
the  March  Century  will  begin  that  popuc^-  «ular 
author's  latest  work,  "Rose  o*  the  River."  Rc^-Sose, 
of  course,  is  the  heroine  of  the  tale;   and  ^  the 

river  is  the  Saco,  the  beautiful  stream  wti^'hich 
runs  near  Mrs.  Wiggin's  sununer  homc^^^e  in 
Hollis,  Me.,  so  Mrs.  Wigin  has  set  this  idl»^flBe  in 
scenes  familiar  and  beloved.  The  tti^K-  .Jited 
frontispiece  of  the  number  will  portray  Ctjmm  ■oiy 
Wright's  conception  of  the  Rose  of  Mrs.  ^m^^Vig- 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


The  Milwaukee  Convention. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendents  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  held  in  Milwaukee,  February 
28  and  March  i  and  2,  will  pass  into 
history  as  one  of  the  meetings  of  this 
body  of  practical  value  to  public  edu- 
cation in  large  centers  of  population. 
The  program  was  constructed  by  Su- 
perintendent Cooley,  of  Chicago,  who 
was  president  of  the  department,  and 
it  was  so  arranged    as  to    place    the 
strongest  emphasis  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  operations  of  the  educational 
forces  in  large  municipalities.    There 
was     a     large     registration — between 
eight  and  nine  hundred — representing 
the  two  houses    of  education  in    this 
country — the  teachers    and    the    pub- 
lishers. 

Meetings  of  "The  National  Society 
for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education," 
of  the  "Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education,"  and  of  the  "Educational 
Press  Association"  were  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention. 

The  Milwaukee  local  committees  re- 
ceived general  commendation  for  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  meeting 
and  the  comfort  of  the  visitors.  A 
kindly  welcome  beamed  from  every 
countenance  and  the  courtesy  of  all  was 
everywhere  in  evidence.  A  very  com- 
mendable   act  of  the  finance  commit- 


tee was  the  excusing  of  the  hotels  from 
making  any  contributions  to  the  ex- 
pense fund  in  entertaining  the  city's 
guests.  It  seemed  to  add  something  to 
the  friendly  relations  of  host  and  guest 
in  all  the  hotels.  Nothing  increases 
the  discomfort  of  hotel  life  so  much  as 
the  feeling  that  the  hotel  authorities  re- 
gard their  guests  as  a  kind  of  poor  re- 
lation, not  so  profitable  to  them  as  their 
regular  customers. 

Mr.  Bruce,  of  the  School  Board 
Journal,  won  golden  opinions  from  all 
quarters.  His  address  of  welcome  as 
the  mayor's  substitute  was  unique.  His 
arrangements  for  the  banquet  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Harris,  and  the  marshaling  of 
the  hosts  "in  couples  of  two"  for  the 
feast,  and  everything  else  pertaining 
thereto  were  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
"What  could  be  more  delightful !" 

This  society  held  its 
Society  for  meetings  on  Monday  af- 
Scientific  ,  ,  . 

Study  of  temoon  and  e  v  e  n  1  n  g 

Education.  previous  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Superin- 
tendents' convention.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  but  one  noted  the  ab- 
sence of  a  number  of  the  original  mem- 
bers. Among  these  were  John  W. 
Cook,  Chas.  McMurry,  Frank  Mc- 
Murry,  Chas.  DeGarmo,  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  Principal  Van  Liew,  and  oth- 
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ers  of  like  prominence  in  the  formation 
of  the  society.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
who  gave  the  society  birth  will  not 
leave  its  nurture  wholly  to  others, 
however  capable  they  may  be.  The 
need  of  a  national  society  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  education  was  never  so 
great  as  now.  This  society  has  not  yet 
gotten  fairly  into  the  harness.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  hitched  itself  up  to  the 
prosecution  of  some  special  line  or 
lines  of  study  and  investigation  in  such 
a  determined  mind  as  a  scientific  study 
of  education  seems  to  demand.  The 
science  of  education  of  which  we  hear 
and  read  has  only  a  subjective  existence 
in  the  mind  of  each  speaker  and  wri- 
ter, and  he  sees  it  only  as  "men  like 
trees  walking."  We  are  rapidly  mak- 
ing a  scientific  organization  of  the  ex- 
ternal forces  involved  in  education,  as 
the  recent  movements  in  some  of  our 
large  cities  show. 

There  are  three  things  of  supreme 
importance  to  education  in  this  coun- 
try: 

1.  One  is  remuneration  adequate  to 
induce  superior  men  and  women  to  en- 
ter the  vocation  and  remain  in  it. 

2.  Another  is  adequate  education 
and  training  of  such  people  for  the 
work,  so  far  as  they  can  g^in  the 
knowledge  needed  and  learn  how  to 
teach  children  in  a  school  where  they 
themselves  are  the  pupils. 

3.  The  third  thing,  quite  as  neces- 
sary, is  such  supervision  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  our  elementary  and  high 
schools  as  will  convert  these  student 
teachers,  who  enter  from  this  prepara- 
tory training,  into  efficient  teachers, 
with  the  smallest  waste  of  time  and 
energy  to  the  children.  It  is  the  com- 
manding duty  of  everj^  elementary  and 


high  school  system  to  make  of  its  nom- 
inal teachers  efficient  teachers,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  that  ,::- 
classification,  and  to  drop  from  the  i^^ 
roll  those  wanting  in  power  to  attain  ^^^^ 
that  distinction.  I  think  we  may  call^^ 
this  a  scientific  requirement.  Ought::*-  ^^ 
not  this  society  to  enter  earnestly  ancEz^^c 
with  a  determined  spirit  upon  the  stud)^^  j, 
of  one  or  of  all  of  these  three  prob-^zi±- 
lems,  which  together  form  the  chie  -^^i 
problem  of  education? 

The  subject  for  discussion  this  yea 
was    the    preparation    of    Secondar 
Teachers.    The  study  of  this  questic 
soon  took  the  form  of  something  boi 
dering  upon  a  dispute  between  the  re 
resentatives  of  the  Normal  Schools  ar 
of  the  Universities,  concerning  their  r 
spective  abilities  to  prepare  secondai 
teachers.     The  laymen  could  not  s 
that  real  progress  was  made  toward 
solution  of  the  main  question,  which 
certainly  the  most  pressing  one  in 
ondary  education. 

The  review  of  the  e^-s:<d- 
ucational  features  of  tzTne 
Work  of  the      Louisiana  Purchase  F*^:?c- 
Coaventlon.       position,  by  Howard         J. 
Rogers,  of  New  Yo:m"Ic, 
E.  Oram  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ben  Blewett,  of  Missouri,  was  a  most 
valuable  summary,  but  is  best  studi^<I 
in  the  printed  volume  of  proceedings. 

The  discussion  of  the  means  of  irw-- 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  our  publf  ** 
school  work,  set  for  the  afternoon  0  ^ 
Tuesday  was  planned  to  be  a  session  0^^ 

great  practical  value.     Supt.  John  W - 

Carr,  of  Indiana,  read  an  able  paper^^ 
which  advocated    as  the    fundamental   ^ 
need  the  increase  of  the  teachers'  re-  — 
muneration  to  a  living  salary  for  com- 
petent men  and  woman.    This  was  fol- 
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y  an  equally  able  discussion  of 
paration  of  teachers  by  Supt. 
G.  Pearse,  of  Wisconsin.  But 
5  fortuity  the  third  number  on 
fram,  which  ought  to  have  been 
►ngest  and  most  suggestive  for 
on,  was  the  weakest  and  edu- 
ly  the  most  worthless  which  has 
*n  presented  from  the  platform 
department.  To  make  the  fail- 
more  complete  the  performance 
exceeding  bad  taste,  scarcely 
^    the    offensively    vulgar    at 

ad  of  burying  it  in  a  shroud  pf 
md  going  forward  with  the  dis- 

of  the  main  question,  an  of- 
member  assailed  it  with  great 
nee.  The  audience  was  evi- 
Arith  him  until  he  lost  his  head 
got  that  to  be  severe  it  was  es- 
that  he  be  parliamentary.  His 
ersonalities  called  for  the  inter- 
i  of  the  president's  gavel,  and  he 
npelled  to  sit  down  in  the  midst 
»rm  of  hisses  from  the  audience 

disregard  of  proper  decorum, 
mdignified    assault    aroused  in 

sort  of  sympathy  for  the  first 

which  went  far  to  neutralize 
ike  he  so  richly  deserved, 
effect  of  this  school-boy  episode 
al  to  an  adequate  discussion  of 
n  question,  and  this  was  a  dis- 
ss. There  were  men  and  wo- 
esent  who  would  have  supple- 
the  papers  with  a  searching  dis- 

of  the  most  important  problem 
the  convention.  What  greater 
an  this  one  of  increasing  the  ef- 

of  the  public  schools? 
moral  of  this  experience  is  eas- 
vn,  and  the  makers  of  important 
ns  will  see  to  it  that  in  future 


no  one  is  honored  with  a  place  upon 
them  who  has  not  established  himself, 
both  as  a  thinker  and  a  doer  in  the  edu- 
cational field.  It  is  not  right  that  tlie 
directors  of  education  in  this  great  na- 
tion be  required  to  listen  to  weaklings 
whose  every  sentence  is  evidence  that 
they  have  not  yet  seriously  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  question  they 
have  been  appointed  to  discuss. 

Commissioner  Harris, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  dis- 
Dr.  Harris.        played  his  great  skill  in 
interpreting   statistics  in 
his  paper  on  some  6f  the 
conditions  which  cause  variation  in  the 
rate  of  school  expenditure,  and  George 
E.  Vincent  brought  the  program  of  the 
day  to  a  close  with  one  of  his  galloping 
talks  on  Group  Morality,  in  which  chil- 
dren make  the  group.     His  few  ideas 
and    many  words    combined    with    a 
pleasing  style  to  make  an  enjoyable  en- 
tertainment. 

Wednesday  morning  was  the  marked 
session  of  the  convention.  The  topic 
— "Charter  Provisions  as  related  to  the 
Organization  of  School  Systems" — 
does  not  look  like  one  of  absorbing  'in- 
terest as  one  reads  it;  but  with  Wil- 
liam H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  City, 
to  expound  the  principles  that  must 
govern  in  the  organization  of  schools 
in  great  municipalities;  and  with  Ed- 
ward C.  Eliot,  for  years  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  St.  Louis, 
to  give  a  sun-clear  description  of  such 
an  organization  now  in  operation  in 
that  city;  and  with  F.  Louis  Soldan  to 
tell  of  its  workings  in  the  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  it  was  not  possible  for  any 
superintendent  to  fail  to  follow  with 
absorbing  interest  every  statement  as  it 
fell  from  the  lips  of  these  masters  of 
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school  organization,  in  cities  where  the 
laws  favor  an  efficient  system  of 
schools.  Chicago  is  working  toward 
such  a  system  but  will  not  accomplish 
great  things  of  permanent  value  until 
the  legislative  power  comes  to  her  as- 
sistance. This  session  will  bear  fruit 
in  encouraging  superintendents  every- 
where to  take  the  lead  in  their  respect- 
ive communities  in  freeing  the  schools 
from  national,  municipal,  and  school . 
politics.  The  present  is  an  opportune 
time  to  make  a  united  effort  to  that 
end.  The  public  sentiment  is  ripe,  or 
ripening,  for  this  as  well  as  other  re- 
forms. 

A  banquet  in  honor  of 
The  Dr.  Harris  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
Banquet.  United  States  Commis- 

sioner of  Education,  on 
Wednesday  evening  at 
the  Plankinton  Hotel,  was  a  happy 
conception  and  an  enjoyable  affair  to 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  se- 
cure tickets.  The  idea  originated  with 
President  Cooley.  Superintendent  Max- 
well, the  toast-master,  in  a  humorous 
introductory  address  said  that  it  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  De- 
partment that  the  president  had  been 
guilty  of  an  original  idea.  As  Mr.  Max- 
well is  a  charter  member  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  know  and  as  he  has 
himself  filled  this  great  office  he  had  a 
right  to  speak.  As  toast-master  Mr. 
Maxwell  shone  with  his  usual  bril- 
liancy. The  friends  of  Dr.  Harris 
during  the  early  years  of  his  service  in 
the  St.  Louis  schools  were  the  speak- 
ers of  the  evening.  There  are  but  few 
of  them  left  and  only  three  in  attend- 
ance at  the  convention.  Messrs.  Sol- 
dan,  Greenwood,  and  Fitzpatrick.  They 
painted  him  in  brilliant  colors,  some- 


times with  the  delicate  touch  of  the  ar- 
tist's pencil,  and  sometimes  with 
masses  of  color  spread  on  with  a 
trowel;  but  the  effects  were  equally 
pleasing  to  the  audience,  for  the  picture 
was  always  beautiful.  Those  who 
have  known  and  appreciated  the  work 
of  our  great  commissioner  from  the  be- 
ginning must  always  leave  more  than 
half  untold  in  attempting  to  describe 
it.  Inspector  Hughes,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  spoke  from  the  Englishman's^ 
standpoint,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Harri- 
son as  a  representative  of  kindergarten 
education. 

The  reply  which  was  made  by  Dr. 
Harris  at  the  close  beggars  descrip- 
tion. The  sentiment,  the  voice,  th^- 
simplicity  of  manner,  the  trenchant  wit^^ 
the  sparkling  humor  must  have  beenfc. 
heard  and  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It: 
was  an  object  lesson  in  the  art  of  re — 
sponding  to  florid  words  of  praise - 
What  would  have  been  embarrassing  to 
another  was  merely  an  opportunity  to 
this  master  to  turn  the  tables  upon  his 
laudators. 

The  address  of  James 
P.    Haney,    director  of 
Manual  manual   training   in   the 

city  of  New  York, 
seemed  to  the  writer  to 
surpass  all  previous  efforts  in  the  ccmi- 
prehensive  grasp  which  was  shown  of 
the  educative  function  of  this  element 
in  the  curriculum,  and  of  the  process 
from  the  first  grade  of  school  to  the  last 
by  which  the  best  results  can  be  se- 
cured. For  the  clarifying  of  the  teach- 
er's thought  of  the  value  of  manual 
training,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
valuable  paper  in  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention.  This  re- 
port will  soon  be  issued  by  the  secre^ 
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f  the  N.  E.  A.  in  pamphlet  form. 
This    subject     which 
has  been  before  the  de- 
partment for  years  seems 
finally    to    have    taken 
form  in  an  attempt  by  a 
littee  to  make  a  report  on  a  uni- 
system  of  key-notation  for  indi- 
f    pronunciation.    The    ultimate 
se  is  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a 
rm  key  by  the  publishers  of  dic- 
ies  of  the  English  language.  This 
to  begin  at  the  right  point  for 
ifying  English  spelling  based  upon 
nciation.     If  reform  in  English 
ig  must  rest  upon  a  uniform  pro- 
ation  of  the  language,  a  uniform 
n\\  do  something  toward  securing 

J  ought  all  to  feel  relief  that  the 
ors  of  elementary  education  in 
ountry  are  no  longer  expected  to 
the  introduction  of  reformed 
ig  in  our  elementary  schools,  be- 
t  has  been  recognized  by  the  dic- 
•ies  and  by  our  writers  of  litera- 
[f  magazines  and  newspapers  shall 
on  some  sound  basis  for  changing 
)elling  of  our  words  they  may  ac- 
lish  something  by  exemplifying  it 
lir  publications.  But  public  docu- 
;  and  the  public  schools  ought  to 
on  the  people.  The  conviction 
;  to  be  growing  that  the  N.  E.  A. 
*en  a  little  "too  previous"  in  adopt- 
spelling  in  its  publications  before 
sensus  of  opinion,  even  among  the 
Tiers  themselves,  has  approved  of 
:hanges  it  has  made.  Not  all 
je  is  progress. 

The    choice    of    John 

*  W.  Carr  for  president  of 

department     will     be  justified  by 


the  results.  Mr.  Carr  has  a  well  ma- 
tured conviction  as  to  what  are  some 
of  education's  most  pressing  needs.  He 
has  done  much  in  publishing  tabulated 
information  that  will  show  to  the  public 
the  discrimination  made  against  teach- 
ers in  this  country  in  the  matter  of  sal- 
aries. He  feels  the  need  of  better  in- 
struction and  is  seeking  an  effective 
method  to  secure  it.  There  is  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  program  that  shall 
lead  directly  to  better  school-room  re- 
sults. We  are  falling  between  two 
stools.  Too  many  are  trying  to  teach 
things  the  pupils  are  not  ready  to  learn, 
and  too  many  are  wasting  time  on  what 
the  child  has  already  acquired,  or  upon 
matter  of  minor  importance.  A  better 
.  mechanical  org^anization  of  city  schools 
is  now  on  the  way.  We  need  to  start 
on  the  road  to  a  better  supervision  of 
the  teaching.  The  school  systems  must 
complete  the  training  of  their  teachers 
after  the  professional  schools  have  done 
what  they  can  for  them. 

The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Louisville, 
Louisville.  Ky.,  the  middle  line  of 
the  states.  Much  better 
work  would  be  done  if 
the  Department  had  a  permanent  loca- 
tion. It  takes  too  long  to  settle  down 
to  work  in  a  strange  place,  and  often 
there  is  too  much  talking  to  the  g^aller- 
ies  when  the  public  attends  in  consider- 
able numbers.  But  so  long  as  the 
management  feels  the  need  of  com- 
paigning,  Mohammed  will  go  to  the 
mountain.  Louisville  is  a  beautiful  city 
with  an  attractive  environment,  and 
will  greet  the  visitors  with  the  prover- 
bial hospitality  of  her  people. 
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If  our  school  systems 
are  to  become  efficient 
Supervision  training  schools  of  the 
off  Teaching,  teaching  corps  there 
must  be  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  supervision  of  the  in- 
struction. The  superintendent  is  the 
administrator  of  the  externals  of  the 
organization.  He  is  more  a  man  of  af- 
fairs. The  supervisor  of  instruction 
must  be  a  first  class  teacher.  He  must 
be  a  master  workman  in  the  grades  he 
supervises,  being  able  to  exemplify  his 
own  suggestions  to  his  teachers.  He 
must  be  able  to  discover  what  is  going 
on  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
attitude  and  aim  of  the  teacher.  To 
do  this  he  must  work  in  the  grades  he 
supervises  if  he  has  not  worked  through 
them  as  a  teacher.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  that  he  shall  know  at  first  hand 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  shall  sympa- 
thize with  pupils  and  teachers  in  their 
successes  and  failures. 

Unless  thes6  conditions  are  supplied 
the  supervisor  is  quite  as  apt  to  be  a 
hindrance  as  a  help  to  the  teacher.  A 
few  city  superintendents  are  good  su- 
pervisors;— not  many,  however,  and 
the  longer  they  serve  as  administrators 
the  poorer  supervisors  they  become. 

What  are  some  of  the  elements  in 
the  process  of  supervising? 

The  supervisor  must  know  what  the 
teacher  is  seeking  to  do  in  teaching 
each  subject,  and  help  her  to  assume  a 
better  attitude  if  that  be  needed.  This 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  In  ev- 
ery case  in  which  a  skillful  teacher  is 
not  successful  in  interesting  her  class 
it  will  be  found  that  the  aim  of  teacher 
and  class  does  not  interest  either.  Too 
often  it  would  be  of  no  interest  or  value 


to  the  future  life  or  experience  of  the 
child. 

Consider  English  Grammar    for    a 
moment — the  most  uninteresting  of  all 
studies  in  a  majority  of  the  schools.  In- 
such  cases  it  is  always  true,  providecL 
always  there  is  skillful  teaching,  thatr 
the  thing  done  is  not  really  felt  to  be 
worth  doing  by  either  teacher  or  class. 
But  when  the  teacher  comes  to  see  that 
grammar  opens  up  to  the  pupil  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind  and  shows  how  words  are 
related  to  them,  an  interest  is  at  once 
aroused,  which  only  the  teacher's  want   - 
of  skill  will  dim.     So  too,  of  geogra- 
phy;   when  teacher  and  pupils  relate 
all  their  knowledge  of  other  lands  and 
peoples  tp  themselves  both  as  to  posi- 
tion on  the  earth,  to  the  topography,  to 
the  productions,  and  lives  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  the  interest  grows 
because  these  things  immediately  con- 
cern their  own  lives.     B\.t  this  is  pos- 
sible only  when  the  imagination  creates 
a  round  world  and  fills  it  with  these 
different  countries  and  people  who  are 
working  to  supply  our  needs,  while  we 
are  also  working  to  supply  theirs.  The 
child  should  go  out  from  his  school- 
house  to  the    remotest    parts  of    the 
earth,  in  his     imagination,  and     thus        « 
bring  the  "ends  of  the  world  into  com- 
munion" with  himself.     It  is  because      ^ 
he  pours  over  books  and  maps,  and  his      ^ 
imagination  is  not  active  in  creating  in      ^ 
its  place  on  the  earth  what  is  there  set     :^ 
down,  and  so  connecting  it  with  his     -^ 
own  everyday  life,  that  geography  is  a    — • 
bore  to  both  teacher  and  class. 

Then  there  is  the  method  by  which 

the  supervisor  can  help  the  teacher  to 
realize  her  ideal,  which  would  requires 
pages  to  outline.  But  he  must  ever  hold^ 
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to  the  fact  that  it  is  her  ideal 
ot  his  which  he  must  help  her  to 
rt  into  a  reaUty.  There  is  an 
of  wasted  energy  caused  by  the 
rs  trying  to  work  in  "armor  they 
not  proved.*'    The  young  David 

•  went  forth  to  successful  battle 
he  giant  with  only  a  pebble  and  a 
which  he  knew  how  to  use. 

•n  there  is  the  method  of  criticis- 
*achers  which  it  would  require 
pages  to  outline.  The  fundamen- 
*a  of  criticism  is,  not  fault  find- 
but  encouragement.  The  critic 
ever  make  much  of  the  things 
lone,  and  take  up  the  errors,  one 
imc  with  kindly  suggestions, 
I  from  his  own  experience  as  to 
something  better  may  be  substi- 
but  leaving  the  teacher  free  to 
at  her  error  in  her  own  way.  All 
Ip  that  can  be  given  a  teacher— or 
)\\  either — is  an  environment  of 
stions  and  a  kindly  spirit  of  help- 
s  and  encouragement..  The  su- 
or  who  knows  how  to  "put  the 

*  where  the  loudest  squeak  is,** 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  will 

many  a  good  teacher  out  of  a 
one,  by  helping  her  to  help  her- 

:  wish  that  some  master  of  the 
supervising  would  write  a  book 
rould  relate  his  experience  in  prac- 
his  art. 


The  Chicago  Problem. 

An      intelligent     and 
roblem     earnest  group  of  promo- 
ters  of   educational    re- 
form in  Chicago  are  ac- 
tive in  trying  to  prevent 
needed  legislation  by  the  General 


Assembly  as  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  better  schools  in  that  city.  They 
claim  to  be  conducting  a  campaig^n  for 
Democracy  and  against  Aristocracy  in 
the  management  of  the  public  schools. 
They  have  united  with  organized  labor 
and  ecclesiastics  in  an  alliance  oflfensive 
and  defensive  against  the  School  Board 
and  the  Superintendent,  who  are  ask- 
ing for  legislation  commensurate  with 
present  educational  needs.  In  the  in- 
terest of  democracy  they  demand  that 
the  teaching  force  in  the  grades,  the 
principals,  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  of  education  shall  constitute  the 
Board  of  Control  in  which  each  group 
shall  have  an  influential  voice,  and  thus 
the  grade  teachers  be  able  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
principals,  the  latter  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  superintendents,  and  these  latter 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Board.  It  is 
not  plain  what  meaning  is  involved  in 
the  phrase  "influential  voice,**  but  it 
seems  to  be  understood  that  "to  vote 
and  to  have  the  vote  counted'*  is  in  it. 
This  movement  originated  among  the 
grade  teachers  and  their  organization 
into  a  Teachers*  Federation  followed 
qpon  the  success  of  one  or  two  women 
in  the  schools  in  discovering  property 
worth  millions  of  dollars  which  paid  no 
tax  because  of  the  neglect  of  the  own- 
ers or  of  the  assessors  to  place  it  on  the 
tax-duplicate.  This  success,  the  pro- 
moters say,  revealed  to  the  teachers 
their  power  and  inspired  them  to  brave 
the  anger  of  the  autocracy  of  the  sys- 
tem which  would  fall  upon  them  for  in- 
sisting that  their  protests  should  be 
influential  in  continuing  the  plan  of 
promoting  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  service,  and  in  preventing  the 
enforcement  of     the     rule     that  they 
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Id  be  promoted  on  the  basis  of 
t. 

hese    acts    and    contentions    give 

ie  idea  of  the  definition  these  peo- 

would  formulate  of  "School  De- 

-cracy"  and  its  method  of  operating. 

id  yet  the  advocates  of  this  democ- 

cy  warn  the  teachers  that  they  must 

)llow  only  worthy  leaders  who  are 

working  with  an  eye  single  to  the  wel- 

are  of  the  children  and  must  not  com- 

)ine  for  selfish  ends,  nor    follow    the 

lead  of  ecclesiastics  who  have  ends  of 

their  own   to  serve  in   defeating  the 

Board  and  Superintendent. 

This  is  a  novel  situation  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  It  is  probably  sporadic, 
but  it  may  defeat  the  present  efforts  to 
bring  Chicago  into  line  with  St.  Louis, 
Greater  New  York,  Cleveland,  and  In- 
dianapolis— not  to  mention  many 
smaller  cities — for  which  probably  the 
best  legislation  attainable  under  the 
present  social  conditions  has  been  se- 
cured. 

This  definition  of  democracy  does 
not  recognize  that  every  institution  has 
its  superior  minds  who  are  the  best  rep- 
resentatives of  the  group  in  which  they 
work.  Carried  into  other  public  insti- 
tutions it  would  require  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  insane  asylums,  the  peni- 
tentiary, the  large  business  institutions, 
and  many  others  in  which  the  ultimate 
responsibility  centers  in  one  head,  shall 
have  an  influential  voice  in  determin- 
ing what  shall  be  the  general  policy  of 
the  institution,  and  the  general  rules  of 
practice,  in  opposition,  it  may  be,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  expert  who  is  em- 
ployed because  of  his  superior  ability, 
and  who  is  responsible  to  the  public  for 
tlie  successful  conduct  of  the  institu- 
tion. Kun:)patkin  seems  to  be  a  victim 
---ihi'litv  without  authoritv. 


What  Is  a 
Democracy? 


The  modem  idea  of 
democracy  is  rule  by 
representative  men.  Rep- 
resentative men  are 
those  who  possess  the 
most  of  those  powers  and  virtues,  and 
in  the  highest  degree,  which  the  great- 
est number  of  their  fellows  respect  and 
admire.  Representative  men  are,  there- 
fore, held  to  be  the  best  men  in  the 
community. 

An  aristocracy  is  rule  by  the  best 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  is 
an  accurate  description  of  the  thing.  It 
IS  the  principle  of  every  true  democracy 
that  the  people  shall  be  represented  by 
their  best  men  and  women.  The  peo- 
ple of  a  democracy  have  performed 
their  function  as  rulers  when  they  have 
chosen  their  representative  men  to  rule 
For  the  people  to  dictate  to  their  repre- 
sentatives every  step  they  shall  take  in 
performing  their  function  as  rulers,  is 
to  undertake  to  do  themselvs  what  they 
have  chosen  their  best  men  to  do.  The 
best  man  to  rule  in  any  community, 
knows  better  than  any  other  member  of 
that  community  how  to  rule  in  any  gfiven 
case.  Whether  a  democracy  shall  be  a 
successful  form  of  government  or  not 
depends  upon  the  men  who  are  chosen 
as  representatives.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  above  is  a  true  statement  of  the 
principles  of  democratic  government. 
There  are  .two  suffi- 
cient reasons  why  these 
Reasons  for  principles  are  not  fully 
Imperfection.  x-         ^  ^u  i. 

•^  operative  at  the  present 

time.  One  is  the  low 
stage  of  evolution  yet  attained  by  man- 
kind. Men  will  approve  a  principle 
when  their  moral  will  is  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  resist  temptations  to  disre- 
gard this  principle  in  discharging  their 
duties  as  citizens. 
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Another  reason  is  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  power  among  the 
best  representatives  of  education  to  de- 
termine the  best  movement  to  make  in 
every  emergency.  They  and  we  all  see 
through  a  glass  darkly. 

But  these  facts  are  no  sufficient  rea- 
son why  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  shall  be  discarded  in  con- 
ducting our  government,  and  why  the 
xnen  of  average  intelligence — or  below 
-the  average — shall  be  selected  as  repre- 
sentatives. We  g^ow  toward  perfec- 
"tion,  not  by  lowering  our  standard,  but 
"fcy  struggling  to  attain  it. 

Our  present  civilization  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  the  division  of  la- 
l)or.  Each  man  must  do  the  part  for 
which  he  is  chosen  and  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  failure.  The  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation is  presumed  to  be  composed  of 
the  best  men  available  for  that  office. 
When  they  are,  they  select  the  best  man 
available  as  superintendent  and  expert 
counsellor,  and  he  nominates  and  the 
board  elects  the  best  men  available  as  a 
board  of  supervisors,  and  they  and  the 
superintendent  nominate  the  best  men 
and  women  available  for  principals  of 
buildings  and  supervisors  of  the  in- 
struction of  their  own  teachers,  and  the 
superintendent,  after  consultation  with 
supervisors  and  principals  nominates 
the  best  teachers  available  for  teachers 
of  fthe  grades.  When  promotions  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone,  and 
when  all  the  workers  in  the  system  have 
an  eye  single  to  the  good  of- the  child 
for  whom  the  schools  are  maintained, 
the  highest  order  of  educational  democ- 
racy attainable  ought  to  be  realized. 

What  can  be  more  ideal  than  this  di- 
vision of  labor  in  a  democracy?  Each 
has  a  certain  definite  function  to  per- 


form for  the  common  ultimate  end  of 
the  best  education  of  each  child  in  the 
schools.  What  other  interest  than  that 
of  adequate  compensation  can  any 
member  of  the  system  have  ? 

This  latter  is  a  matter  that  no  one 
in  the  school  system  can  control,  though 
all  can  do  something  to  influence  pub- 
lic opinion  to  make  that  compensation 
better  than  it  is  and  all  that  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  results  of  the  working  of  such  a 
system  at  the  present  time  are  imper- 
fect at  many  places  along  the  line,  not 
because  the  system  is  wrong,  but  be- 
cause of  the  imperfection  of  men  and 
women.  Is  this  sufficient  ground  for 
abandoning  the  democratic  ideal  and 
resorting  to  an  unknown  and  unheard 
of  experiment  that  mixes  functions 
among  the  parts,  and  divides  responsi- 
bility until  no  department  and  no  in- 
dividual is  responsible  for  anything. 

Why  not  advocate  and 
support     Mr.     Cooley's 
The  Present      plan  of  taking  the  sys- 
"  ^'  tern  and  the  schools  as 

they  are  and  after  secur- 
ing such  legislation  as  will  fix  respon- 
siblity  as  definitely  as  is  now  practi- 
cable, proceed  in  the  spirit  that  true 
democracy  demands,  to  grow  in  knowl- 
edge, in  the  teacher  spirit,  in  efficiency 
of  work,  and  most  of  all  in  love. 

Bring  the  tax-dodger  to  a  proper  ac- 
counting and  punish  with  the  law  and 
with  public  opinion  every  villainous 
rascal  who  would  grow  fat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  children.  The  schools 
have  traveled  a  long  distance  in  the 
right  direction  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  There  is  a  long  distance  yet  to . 
go.  It  is  not  the  spirit  nor  the  inten- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  treat 
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with  injustice  their  faithful  servants  to 
whom  their  children  will  owe  so  much. 
All  these  people  need  is  fuller  informa- 
tion. The  principal  injustice  now  is 
the  insufficient  pay  for  the  work  done. 
A  public  opinion  is  rapidly  forming 
which  will  work  a  reform  in  this  mat- 
ter. But  the  leaders  are  right  when 
they  declare  that  the  certain  road  to 
better  salaries  is  through  more  efficient 
work.  Yery  many  teachers  are  now 
paid  more  than  they  earn.  Many  more 
earn  much  more  than  they  are  paid. 

The  advocates  of  a  pseudo  democ- 
racy in  the  schools  are  even  now  warn- 
ing the  grade  teachers  not  to  follow  un- 
worthy leaders  of  their  organization. 
The  warning  implies  that  competent 
leadership  even  there  is  not  yet  realized. 
Why  not  take  the  present  school  au- 
thorities at  their  word  and  apparent  in- 
tention, and  lend  aid  in  carrying  on  to 
greater  perfection  the  system  of  edu- 
cational democracy  already  estab- 
lished. These  grade  teachers  rightly 
consider  it  unjust  that  they  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  results  when  they  have  no 


authority.  The  same  principle  of  jus- 
tice should  rule  in  every  branch  of  the 
system. 

Some  people  may  declare,  and  do 
declare,  that  "system"  is  the  curse  of 
the  schools.  But  they  fail  in  doing 
this,  to  put  the  emphasis  in  the  right 

'  place.  The  curse  of  the  schools  is  cor- 
ruption, personal  greed  and  lust  for 
power,  disloyalty  to  high  ideals,  ignor- 
ance, and  the  spirit  of  unkindness, 
which  are  too  prevalent  System  is  es- 
sential. What  we  are  seking  is  to 
make  the  system  the  servant  of  the 
teacher — not  the  teacher  the  servant  of 
the  system.  Freedom  will  come  to  all 
when  all  have  learned  what  is  the  law 
of  democracy  in  education,  and  when 
this  law  is  obeyed  by  all.  There  is  no 
freedom  in  an  organization  except  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  organiza- 
tion. To  discover  the  true  law  of  a 
growing    organization    requires  time, 

,and  it  is  through  fasting  and  prayer 
that  some  of  us  acquire  the  disposition 
to  obey  the  law  after  we  have  discov- 
ered it. 
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)RMAL  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

ALBERT  H.  GILMER,  KEWANEE,  ILL. 


e  English  situation  in  the  high 
J  is  in  the  discussional  stage.  Of 
lews  expressed  upon  it  there  is  no 
Everyone  seems  to  be  experiment- 
many  are  talking  and  writing, 
ill  are  hoping.  It  is  past  the  cha- 
tage,  but  not  far  beyond  the  neb- 
;  and  yet,  there  are  signs  of  the 
ition  of  a  system.  It  is  this 
iness,  this  indefiniteness  about  the 
that  is  the  first  and  greatest  cause 
e  poor  quality  of  English  work 
in  our  schools. 

ere  is  abundant  evidence  of  de- 
e  work  and  there  is  a  distinct  de- 
for  improvement,  npt  only  from 
:ollege  professor,  but  also  from 
lanufacturer,  the  government,  the 
ad  superintendent,  and  business 
as  a  class.  The  employer  com- 
;  about  the  poor  knowledge  of 
sh  possessed  by  applicants  that  go 
our  schools  to  him  for  positions, 
lollege  and  university  demand  that 
:nd  to  them  students,  who  have  a 
ing  knowledge  of  their  native  lan- 
»  and  some  appreciative  acquaint- 
with  its  masterpieces.  The  public 
ian  deplores  the  increasing  de- 
.  made  by  boys  and  girls  for  the 
st  fiction.  The  inferior  quality  of 
^ork  in  general  is  too  apparent  to 
mt  discussion. 

t  there  are  sig^s  in  the  advance- 
already  made  that  augur  favor- 
:or  the  future.  One  is  the  demand 
mprovement.  The  response  will 
ide.  Another  is  the  fact  that  Eng- 
iuring  the  past  decade,  has  forced 


itself  to  the  front,  urged  its  claims  for 
recognition  as  an  important  study,  and 
has  been  elevated  to  the  same  plane  as 
mathematics,  science,  and  history.  This 
is  significant,  and  especially  the  fact, 
that  the  amount  of  time  allowed  in  the 
course  of  study  for  English,  has  been 
gradually  increased,  until  the  majority 
of  the  best  schools  spend  four  periods 
a  week  upon  literature  and  composition 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  five  recitations  each 
week  throughout  the  four  years.  More- 
over, there  are  today  many  special 
teachers,  whose  training  has  been  along 
literary  lines;  and  principals  have  de- 
parted from  the  old  belief  that  anyone 
and  everyone  can  teach  English.  The 
twentieth  century  English  teacher  is 
cultured  <ind  talented,  studies  her 
classes,  invents  methods,  and  arouses 
genuine  interest  in  her  class  room. 
These,  are  some  of  the  signs  from 
which  we  take  hope  for  the  future. 

The  present  problem,  then,  is  not  one 
of  time  or  opportunity,  but  it  is  how 
to  do  the  work.  The  teachers  are  will- 
ing. They  now  undergo  much  drudg- 
ery without  complaining,  only  to  find 
poor  results  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In 
the  arrangement,  object,  and  methods 
He  the  faults.  So  boundless  is  litera- 
ture and  the  methods  of  teaching  it, 
that  the  teacher  is  at  sea,  alone,  with 
blue  sky  above,  blue  sea  beneath,  and 
all  around  a  horizon  that  constantly  re- 
cedes, the  pursuit  of  which  seems  to 
bring  one  no  nearer  land,  which  how- 
ever may  be  near.     In  the  class  room 
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after  school,    in    meditation,    the 

St    of    us    have    experienced    that 

ange  feeling  of  not  knowing  where 

i  are.    I  often  wonder  if  our  students 

)  not  frequently  question  whether  we 

low  whither  we  are  going,  and  why 

;e  are  doing  this  thing  or  that,  while 

tudying  some  author.     Do  we  know 

ivhither  we  go  ?    Do  we  know  what  we 

are  doing?    Do  we  kilow  what  result 

we  are  seeking?    Some  there  may  be 

who  have  obtained  a  literary  compass 

and  chart,  but  I  feel  that  the  many  of 

us  are  drifting  hither  and  thither  with 

any  wind  that  blows,  without  our  eyes 

on  the  pole  star  and  without  knowledge 

of  our  direction  or  port.    We  need  to 

have  our  eyes  directed  to  some  common 

goal  and  to  be  strong  to  strive,  to  seek, 

to  find,  and  not  to  fail. 

The  marked  progress  made  in  other 
high  school  departments  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  demand  of  the 
higher  schools  for  better  work.  In 
other  lines  the  response  has  been  read- 
ier. But  it  is  just  such  an  interest  as 
this  university  manifests  in  high  school 
work,  and  such  meetings  as  this,  where 
earnest  teachers  can  confer  and  con- 
sider, and  ascertain  wherein  the  diffi- 
culty lies,  what  is  wanted,  what  should 
be  done,  and  how  to  do  it,  that  will 
bring  about  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
English  conditions.  If  any  teacher 
needs  guidance,  help  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  university,  it  is  the 
English  teacher. 

In  considering  this  subject^  "The 
Formal  Study  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature,"  it  is  well  to  notice  that 
little  word,  "formal.'*  Its  indefinite- 
ness  is  typical  of  the  state  of  English. 
It  may  be  defined  in  several  different 
ways,  but  I  venture  to  assume  that  it 


means  a  study  of  American  and  En^  «":ag- 
lish  literature,  according  to  some  forr-:^^^^ 
or  outline,  which,  to  a  more  or  less  d,^:^    ^ 
gree,  possesses  definiteness  and  stab  ^:jr_bii 
ity.    This  niay  be  done  by  following^^  ^^ 
text-book  in  which  are  selections  frc^:^^,.^ 
the  great     writmgs,     accompanied  ^ 

matter  biographical  and  historical.  ^^tBi,^ 
that  method  is  falling  into  disuse,  an^  ^nd  r 
assume  for  the  purpose  of  this  disc^.,_;:^ 
sion,  the  form  or  outline  to  be  that  wi^  -Qrt 
suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Coll*      ^ 
Entrance  Requirements,  demanded        ly 
colleges  and  universities,  and  accepr^fet/ 
with  varied  g^ace  by  the  majoritjp^  0/ 
the  high  schools.    A  more  limited  cJc/- 
inition  might  be  the  study  of  the  Tii^- 
tory  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture as  outlined  and  developed  in  tfm^e 
best  text-books  of  that  nature.    In  dii^- 
cussing  the  subject    both     interpret^^' 
tions  will  be  considered. 

Our  literature  is  arbitrarily  divide==^ 
into  English  and  American.     But  th^^^^ 
division  should  receive  but  little  reco^^§" 
nition,  so  closely  related  are  the  twc::::::^' 
being  in  a  common  language  and  trea*^    ^' 
ing  of  subjects,  kindred.     Shakespeai — ^*^ 
is  ours,  as  much  as  he  is  the  propertrr^y 
of  the'  English.     I  believe  that  he  ^  ^ 
more  widely  and  understandingly  rca^^^ 
in  America  than  in  his  native  land.    " — If 
is  he,  King  Shakespeare,  that  keeps  » — JS 
all  together  into  virtually  one  natio^«i. 
More  than  half  the  visitors  that  se^sk . 
annually    the  humble    birthplaces      0/ 
Shakespeare  and  Bums  are  Americar^5. 
Macaulay's   Essays   were   first  app*"^ 
ciated  in  America  and  were  issued    w 
book  form  here  first.     The  impoi*t«f 
American  edition  called  forth  the  Eng- 
lish.   However,  the  English  discovered 
Irving  for  us.     It  thrills  the  heart  of 
the  American  visitor  to  Westminster 
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7  to  behold,  as  he  enters  the  Poet's 
T,  among  the  first  busts,  one  of 
fellow  placed  there  by  admiring 
shmen.  Truly,  English  and 
ican  literature  are  one. 
however,  a  division  is  insisted 
then  arises  the  question  of  a  di- 

of  time  between  the  two.  In 
of  the  fact  that  in  most  schools, 
merican  authors  receive  so  much 
ion  in  the  grades,  I  believe,  that 
h  school,  we  are  justified  in  keep- 
Dwn  the  proportion  of  Ameri- 
:)  English  works  to  one-fifth  or 
xth.  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Irv- 
lolmes,  Lowell,  and  Whittier  are 
ar  to  almost  every  boy  and  girl. 
:  on  their  way  to  the  high  school 
Lipils  have  made  their  acquaint- 
through  the  readers  and  supple- 
ry  works  containing  their  best 
1  and  sketches.  The  present  ten- 
is  to  study  in  the  grades  the  en- 
oems,  sketches  or  tales  as  com- 
)roductions,  instead  of  parts.  Not 
nerican  works,  though,  are  to  be 
ted  to  the  grades ;  some  are  well 
*d  to  high  school  instruction.  It 
1  to  introduce  the  boy  just  enter- 
)  Cooper  and  **Xatty  Bumpo/'  or 
keye"  through  "The  Last  of  the 
ans.'*  Here  he  will  find  enough 
sanguine  element  to  satisfy  him, 
'ith  it  strong,  wholesome  charac- 
If  he  does  not  find  something  in- 
ng  and  thrilling,  he  \\'\\\  play  the 
)f  Dr.  Jekyll  in  the  class  room, 
le  part  of  Mr.  Hyde  outside,  read- 
assies  in  school  and  the  trashy 
in  the  barn  or  the  boys'  "hut." 
rst  year  work  Lowell's  "Vision  of 
lunfal"  is  admirable,  if  it  has  not 
read  in  the  grades,   where  it  is 

as  often  as  in  the  high  school. 


A  collection  of  Hawthorne's  "Tales"  I 
have  found  to  be  excellent  material  for 
introducing  beginners  to  their  work  in 
literature,  because  they  are  short,  in- 
teresting, artistic  units.  Sqme  teachers 
find  Poe's  "Poems  and  Tales"  very  in- 
teresting to  a  class.  Much  beauty  is 
found  in  the  music  of  "The  Bells"  and 
much  helpful  material  for  narrative 
study  is  ^t  hand  in  the  tales, — weird  as 
they  are.  Higher  up  in  the  coijrse,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  third,  or  in  the 
fourth  year,  Webster's  orations  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage,  especially  for 
paralleling  the  study  of  argument  or  of 
the  oration  and  its  structure.  If  Irving 
has  been  slighted  in  the  grades,  he 
should  be  studied  early  in  high  school, 
and  his  works  should  be  consulted  in 
any  event  for  illustrations  in  composi- 
tions, because  of  the  simple  qualities  of 
his  style.  Beyond  this,  I  dp  not  favor 
American  authors  in  the  high  school 
course.  The  rest  of  the  time  should  be 
given  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
English  poets,  essayists,  and  novelists. 
The  use  of  a  text-book  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  is  a  problematical 
point  for  most  teachers.  How  and 
w^hen  shall  it  be  used?  How  much  time 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  it  ?  Per- 
sonally I  believe  in  studying  books,  not 
about  books.  I  favor  the  use  of  a  good 
history  of  English  literature  as  a  paral- 
lel text  for  use  principally  as  a  reference 
work.  The  student  has  little  interest  in 
the  continual,  formal  study  of  it  in  the 
last  half  year.  It  may  be  unifying,  but 
it  is  often  stupefying.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  pupils  find  it  interesting 
and  helpful,  while  studying  a  classic,  to 
consult  the  text  for  clearing  up  refer- 
ences regarding  the  other  works  of  the 
author,  for  an  appreciation  of  his  per- 
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sonality,  and  for  a  study  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  contemporaries.  I  doubt  the 
advisability  of  the  use  of  a  text  book 
of  American  literature,  unless  it  is  an 
elective  course  in  the  last  year.  The 
high  school  library  should  furnish  suffi- 
cient books  for  biographical  and  his- 
torical reference  work.  There  is  so 
much  other  work,  of  greater  value  to  be 
done  with  the  entrance 'requirements, 
other  books,  composition,  and  oral  ex- 
pression. 

But  in  English  literature,  from  Beo- 
wulph  to  Kipling,  how  much  and  how  ? 
How  many  of  each  literary  type? 
What  method  shall  be  used?  Where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment?  ?  Where  is  the 
"dead  line"  in  the  "digging  method?" 
How  much  time  is  to  be  given  to  word 
study,  how  much  to  allusions,  how 
much  to  the  study  of  prosody,  how 
much  to  biography,  how  much  to  geo- 
graphy? When  you  stop  to  think  of 
these,  it  is  conducive  to  headache,  but 
all  of  them,  and  many  more,  the  En- 
glish teacher  must  meet  and  answer  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  work. 

What  is  the  best  selection  of  authors 
and  the  best  arrangement  that  can  be 
made?  This  is  one  phase  of  the  En- 
glish question,  and  regarding  it  we  are 
decidedly  at  variance.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
tremist. To  me  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements are  not  acceptable  in  toto, 
neither  are  they  detestable  in  toto.  For 
the  present,  I  can  see  no  better  plan 
than  to  accept  thankfully  the  list  of 
books  in  general,  but  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  choice  and  throw  aside  those 
that  do  not  seem  suited  to  the  needs  or 
tastes  of  the  pupils  in  the  various 
schools,  those  that  pupils  and  teachers 
have  found  uninteresting  and  uninspir- 


ing.    The  Committee  is  to  be  conxr^K^ 
mended  for  its  efforts  to  produce  unit^z^i 
and  definiteness  in  the  literary  course  iri 
high  school,  but  I  believe  that  the  conr^r;^, 
plete  specified   list   can   not   be   macfc^ji 
universal  in     its     application  and    tj 
successful.      There    are      books      r 
the  list  at  present,  that  can  be  dropp^^^c 
to  the  delight,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  f^ 

S2Ly  profit,  of  pupils  and  teachers.   Sei^^^ 
Macaulay's     "Essays'"    and     Burk^as's 
"Speech    on    Conciliation   with     T  Ae 
American  Colonies"  to  keep  compa:»iy 
with  "The  Revolt  of  the  Tartars"  a^x^d 
"The  Plague  of  London,"  which  dis- 
appeared from  the  list  several  ye3.x-s 
since.  Let  the  range  of  college  entranczre 
requirements    be    enlarged    and     tl— mc 
schools  be  given  more  latitude  in  choo^s- 
ing.     Possibly,  let  the  committee  ar^cr- 
range  them  in  several  type-groups,  anfc-^d 
require  a  certain  amount  of  work  l     ^ 
each    group.     This    would    give   th^^^ 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  consider  tlu^^^ 
tastes  of  the  classes  and  provide  hiir      ^ 
with  occasional  fresh  pastures.     Evecr-^^ 
the  teaching  of  a  novel  continually  car:  -^^ 
become  tiresome  and  listless  after  yeai 
of  repetition.       A  progressive  cour 
suggested  by  the  committee  would  b^cr^e 
acceptable  to  many  teachers,  who  hav-"=^-^^ 
not,  by  years  of  experience,  discovere=^^ 
a  sequence  which  to  them  seems  mo^^  st 
suitable.    I  believe  in  class  room  worl 
in  studying  almost  all  of  the  recoi 
mended  list.    Most  schools  can  do  tl 
and  many  read  a  number  of  others 
addition  to  the  required  list. 

Taking  as  a  basis  for  study  the  ^^- 
trance  requirements,  how  can  they     *c 
arranged   to  the  best  advantage?        I 
would  not  presume  to  outline  a  der:fi- 
nite  course  for  any  one  but  myself,  bvt 
I  do  believe  that  an  arrangement  corn- 
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g    with    narrative    prose    and 

advancing  to  descriptive  poetry 
)vels  involving  character  study, 
passing    to  dramatic  and  lyric 

and  on  into  the  field  of  the  es- 
d  oration,  provides  the  best  pro- 
e  and  most  natural  plan  for  the 
I. 

study  of  periods  in  literature  is 
or  importance.  Periods  are  for 
St  part  artificial  groupings.  New 
5  of  text-books  in  the  history  of 
ire  present  new  groupings.  The 
he  man,  his  personality  and  style 

things.  But  with  a  good  classic 
good  history  of  literature,  ^  as  a 
I  reference  always  at  hand,  the 
:al  and  biographical  back-ground 

obtained.  A  glance  at  the  list 
jge  requirements,  shows  that  al- 
very  so-called  period  of  import- 
an  be  studied  pari  passu  with 
dy  of  the  works  of  an  author  of 
ne  period.  In  following  such  a 
1  facts  can  be  related  and  they 
erefore  easily  remembered  and 
appreciated.  While  engaged  in 
idy  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  the 
'  finds  the  Elizabethan  age  and 
racteristics  an  interesting  field, 
ery  easy  to  link  the  names  of 
and  Shakespeare ;  and  the  fawn- 
itude  of  Spencer  toward  Queen 
ith  is  quite  in  contrast  with 
peare's.  The  influence  of  the 
1  in    literature    can    be  shown 

study  of  the  life  and  age 
ilton     along     with     his     minor 

or  "Paradise  Lost."  Pass- 
er the  age  of  Dryden,  the  study 
aulay's  "Essay  on  Addison,*' and 
ir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers" 
:  an  excuse  for  taking  the  class 
ton's  or  Will's  coffee-house  and 


finding  there  Pope,  Addison,  Swift, 
Steele  and  the  lesser  lights  of  the  Queen 
Anne  age.  While  reading  Macaulay's 
"Life  of  Johnson,"  a  fine  opportunity  is 
offered  for  unifying  the  writers  of  the 
^eat  prose  period  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  You  and  your 
pupils  may  visit  the  famous  Literary 
Club  and  find  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
gruff  but  kind-hearted  old  Doctor, 
crushing  Goldsmith  with  a  single  sen- 
tence, while  Boswell  records  all  of  the 
words  that  fall  from  the  great  dicta- 
tor's lips.  Burke  will  be  there,  Gibbon 
may  come  in,  Reynolds,  the  painter  is 
present  with  his  ear  trumpet,  and  Gar- 
rick  having  laid  aside  the  mask  of 
tragedy  for  that  of  comedy,  mimics 
"Poor  Goldy"  and  the  abnormal  John- 
son, much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
other  members.  If  Burke's  "Speech  on 
America"  is  studied,  it  is  opportune  to 
have  it  follow  at  this  time.  Coleridge's 
"The  Ancient  Mariner"  leads  to  a 
study  of  the  humane  element  in  the  age 
of  the  "Romanticists,"  a  peculiar  name, 
indeed,  for  that  group  of  writers  whose 
hearts  beat  with  sympathy  for  their 
fellow  men,  even  were  filled  with  pity 
for  the  animals  of  field  and  forest,  and 
whose  eyes  saw  the  beauty  of  God  in 
nature.  Scott,  who  is  usually  studied 
earlier,  can  easily  be  brought  into  the 
study  of  this  period.  While  in  the 
midst  of  the  crudely  constructed  novel, 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  or  Irving's 
"Life  of  Goldsmith,"  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  novel  and  its  de- 
scent from  the  "Spectator"  character 
sketches,  can  be  studied  to  advantage. 
George  Eliot's  "Silas  Mamer,"  an  ex- 
ample of  the  more  perfect  work  oi  the 
nineteenth  century  novelists,  provides 
an  easy  transition  to  that  pefiod.    The 
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Victorian  poets  and  other  contemporar- 
ies of  Tennyson  can  be  grouped  about 
him  while  the  class  is  studying  the  Ar- 
thurian poems.  This  is  merely  sug- 
gestive and  many  combinations  can  be 
found.  Such  a  plan  provides  for  the 
study  of  almost  all  of  the  great  writers, 
and  practically  covers  the  history  of 
English  literature,  with  the  exception 
of  the  age  of  Dryden,  the  age  of  Chau- 
cer and  the  earlier  formative  stages,  for 
which  time  can  be  taken. 

In  American  literature  the  periods 
are  indefinitely  defined,  and  the  history 
of  literature  is  of  less  importance.  Ex- 
cepting the  groups  based  upon  locale, 
the  two  great  periods  are  those  of  the 
"Transcendentalists"  and  the  anti-slav- 
ery writers.  Neither  of  these  is  admir- 
able for  literary  study.  In  America 
there  were  no  dictators  like  Pope,  Dry- 
en  or  Johnson,  whose  influence  dom- 
inated the  literature  of  the  country  for 
decades.  So  far  as  the  Cambridge  school 
is  concerned,  there  was  no  more  inter- 
play of  influence  among  those  poets 
than  between  them  and  the  English 
poets  of  the  same  period.  Natural  ag- 
gregates are  not  found  in  American  lit- 
erature as  they  are  in  English,  and  the 
works  of  American  authors  can  be  un- 
derstood easily  without  the  historical 
background,  so  helpful,  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  English  masterpieces. 

In  the  study  of  the  classics  it  is  often 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  decide  into 
what  fields  and  how  far  she  should  take 
the  students.  There  are  frequent  al- 
lusions, biographical.  Biblical,  mytho-. 
logical,  historical,  and  geographical.  In 
determining  how  much  time  shall  be 
spent  in  this  work  and  which  shall  be 
emphasized,  the  teacher  must  consider 
the  book,   the  library  equipment,   the 


previous  preparation  of  the  class  an^,^- 
the  tastes  of  the  pupils.  Demanding  ,^-3 
too  much  work  in  looking  up  obscurr^j 
allusions  is  deadening  to  class  inte^-^ 
est.  It  is  unwillingly  done  by  the  stur:^ 
dent,  who  does  not  see  the  need  or  thf  :^ 
benefit  of  it,  and  in  many  instanc»,^>j 
there  is  none.  The  teacher  often  a^ 
signs  such  work  to  make  certain  th-^^ 
the  pupil  may  have  no  time  to  was^^  j 
The  study  of  literary  geography  ^%,^ 
not  of  prime  importance,  but  time-gi>^»—  y 
to  it  often  brings  large  returns  in  cl  ^^■!a^< 
interest.  Drawing  a  map  illustrat-  _jjj^ 
the  district  where  the  scenes  of  the 
novel  or  poem  are  laid,  and  study^i/7g- 
the  natural  features  of  that  regiom  or 
the  environments  of  the  author,  rer^der 
the  work  more  attractive.  It  imparts  a 
background  and  perspective;  it  aids  i^ 
bringing  the  scenes  and  characters  o«-^^ 
of  the  abstract  into  the  concrete,  arm——* 
the  interest  of  the  student  increas^^^ 
with  his  ability  to  give  to  that,  whic  ^^ 
at  first  is,  **an  airy  nothing,  a  local  hak::^^ 
itation  and  a  name."  Many  of  the  class^^ 
ics  are  well  adapted  to  geographical^ 
study.  For  example,  consider  "Th-^^ 
Merchant  of  Venice."  In  the  old  se--^^ 
girth  city  of  romance,  the  class  will  hm^^ 
interested  in  a  gondola  ride  along  th 
streets.  Almost  all  of  the  Shakes'peai 
ean  plays  admit  of  excellent  geograph 
ical  study.  But  above  all,  Scott  is  ide^  ^^ 
for  this  purpose.  Let  a  class  chase  th  -* 
stag  across  the  heathered  Scotti^^^l 
moors,  along  the  shores  of  crystal  lak  jrrx 
until  he  disappears  in  the  Trossach  — s 
let  them  trace  the  footsteps  of  Jam^^ss- 
Fitz- James  on  his  return  to  Sterlin_:rrS^5 
let  them  follow  King  Richard  on  t  T^c 
crusades;  let  them  travel  throua^g* 
Sherwood  forest  and  visit  Athelstan  ^^*s 
castle    of    Coningsburg,    which    n^r^^v 
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crumbling  in  ruins.  Vou  will 
It  all  of  this  will  be  productive 
est. 

e  are  three  especially  trouble- 
)roblems  in  the  English  work. 
re  indefiniteness,  discipline,  and 
:.  On  account  of  the  scope,  in- 
►n  in  English  is  not  definite. 
Dr  example  the  novel ;  how  much 
lall  be  devoted  to  character 
plot  structure,  interaction,  trans- 
mtences,  climaxes,  realism,  mo- 
tyle  etc?    We  envy  the  algebra 

because  her  work  from  the  very 
of  it  is  definite,  progressive,  log- 
id  perfectly  outlined.  The  pu- 
ws  what  he  is  to  do ;  the  teacher 
what  to  expect.  With  English 
fferent.  The  pupils  come  with 
It  tastes  and  see  the  lesson  from 
)oints  of  view,  while  the  teacher 
it  from  her  own.     Under  these 

conditions,  what  constitutes  a 
ecitation?    In    mathematics    or 

the  pupil  knows,  what  will  be 
id  of  him  and  he  can  prepare  for 
it  in  English  must  he  know  the 
ig  of  every  word,  and  must  he 

the  encyclopedia  for  every  allu- 
If  the  "fine-tooth-comb  method" 
)wed,  interest  is  sacrificed,  and 

devoid  of  interest  is  the  very 
e  bore  of  a  teacher's  life.     In 
ise  the  pupil  is  profiting  little, 
s  the  teacher  to  do  ? 
nswering  this  question  it  may  be 

to  ask  another.  Is  literature  an 
a  science?  If  it  is  an  art,  its 
s  esthetic,  and  we  make  a  mis- 
f  we  teach  it  as  a  science.  Is 
ect  of  the  study  of  literature  cul- 
•  discipline?  Dr.  Fumess  says: 
re  is  not  mental  discipline  but 
r  relaxation,  mental    expansion. 


Of  prime  importance  is  it  to  read  for 
our  own  pleasure."  Literature,  because 
of  its  indefiniteness,  is  not  a  good 
study  for  discipline;  it  is,  however, 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
morals  and  to  directing  the  pupil  to 
ideals.  It  would  be  better  for  us  to 
abandon  the  old  ide^  of  discipline  and 
try  to  make  the  study  and  recitation 
purely  a  pleasure  to  the  student.  He 
has  enough  "grinding"  and  discipline 
in  the  sciences  and  mathematics.  More- 
over, discipline  comes  in  the  theme 
work  and  oral  recitation.  In  literature 
should  not  the  chief  end  be  culture? 

By  adopting  such  a  policy  we  read- 
ily solve  the  last^  of  the  three  prgblems, 
the  one  of  interest.  If  the  English 
teacher  does  not  interest  her  class,  she 
accomplishes  very  little  and  her  pupils 
have  a  distorted  idea  of  literature.  If 
there  is  enthusiasm ;  if  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  acquaintance  with  the  author 
and  his  personality;  if  there  is  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  class  to  read 
his  other  works  voluntarily;  if  there 
is  a  desire  to  know' about  the  country 
where  he  lived  and  where  the  scenes  of 
the  book  are  laid;  if  there  is  much 
earnest  questioning;  if  these  evidences 
of  interest  are  manifest,  then  that  class 
is  doing  beneficial  work  in  literature. 

After  all,  the  success  of  English  in 
high  school  is  not  dependent  entirely 
upon  a  system.  The  best  system  in  the 
hands  of  a  poor  teacher  will  be  a  fail- 
ure. But  when  the  English  teacher  of 
ability,  of  culture,  and  of  attractive  per- 
sonality, one  who  loves  books  and  boys 
and  girls,  puts  head  and  heart  and  soul 
into  the  pleasurable  task  of  leading 
youthful  minds  to  appreciate  the  best 
books,  the  students  will  then  do  good 
work  in  literature.     This  then  is  our 
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task, — to  develop  in  the  pupils  a  taste 
for  the  books  that  are  worth  while,  to , 
encourage  them  to  speak  plainly,  and  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  writing  with 


a  fair  degree  of  simplicity,  cleame! 
and  accuracy.  And  this  requires  pre 
aration,  enthusiasm,  sympathy,  and  £ 
tience. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  GRAMMAR. 

GEO.   P.   BROWN. 


So  far  we  have  considered  in  these 
writings  the  nature  of  English  gram- 
mar as  a  science,  and  suggested  some 
reasons  for  giving  it  a  permanent  place 
in  the  course  of  study  of  the  upper 
grammar  grades,  other  than  the  old 
claim  that  it  "teaches  how  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly." 

It  does  this  latter  indirectly  by  show- 
ing how  the  instrument  of  language — 
the  sentence — has  developed  its  com- 
plex forms  to  give  expression  to  the 
complicated  thought  it  is  used  to  ex- 
press ;  but  that  is  not  the  commanding 
reason  for  teaching  it. 

There  are  six  distinct  classes  of 
ideas  that  combine  to  form  the  judg- 
ments which  the  mind  creates.  There 
are,  therefore,  six  distinct  parts  of 
speech  which  are  signs  of  these  ideas. 
When  these  parts  of  speech  are  single 
words  they  have  specific  names: — 
noun  or  pronoun,  adjective,  adverb, 
verb,  preposition,  and  conjunction.  But 
combinations  of  words  are  more  often 
used  as  parts  of  speech.  These  com- 
binations are  of  two  classes: — phrases 
and  clauses.  A  phrase  is  any  combin- 
ation of  words  not  containing  a  subject 
and  predicate  which  is  used  to  express 
one  of  the  constitutive  ideas  of  the 
judgment.  The  clause  differs  from 
this  only  in  being  a  group  of  words 
having  the  form  of  a  sentence.    It  per- 


forms the  same  function  as  its  corx"*- 
sponding  phrase.  These  clauses  -^^r 
phrases  may  represent  object  ideas ;  ^^^ 
attributes  of  these  objects;  or  attr  '^' 
butes  of  attributes;  or  some  relatic::^^^ 
of  an  object-idea  to  another  idea; 
some  connection  between  judgments  < 
between  ideas  of  the  same  rank  in  th-^^ 
judgment.  Words  have  no  other  use^^ 
than  these  in  expressing  thought^-* 
Words  may  be  used  to  denote  feeling^^' 
or  for  other  purposes,  perhaps,  but  feeLC- 
ings  are  not  elements  in  the  judgmenlP'-^ 

Now  the  chief  function  of  technic 
grammar  is  to  make  the  learner  famiF 
iar  with  these  various  uses  of  words  - 
phrases,  and  clauses  in  expressing  ju(] 
ments,  and  to  recognize  these  uses 
sentences  constructed  by  himself  or 
others. 

The  method  of  doing  this  is  larg< 
an  individual  matter.  Minds  differ 
their  way  of  arriving  at  ends.  TUT  h 
writer  has  found  that  he  succeeds  b.,  J.^ 
by  much  practice  in  discovering  ar  n« 
naming  the  parts  of  speech,  wheth^^Je 
words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  in  select — :::e( 
sentences     and    afterwards  in  an  e**sx 

tended  discourse.     The  extended  d is- 

course  should  be  used  as  soon  as  C=:Ac 
learner  is  fairly  skilled  in  discovert^  t^ 
them  in  selected  sentences.     One  r^^sa- 
son  for  this  is  that  in  connected  (dis- 
course all  are  more  apt  to  agree  as-    to 
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ming  the  author  had  in  mind 
writing.  In  disconnected  sen- 
here  is  more  room  for  doubt; 
uable  time  is  often  wasted  in 
>s  discussion. 

ig  become  familiar  with  the 
ed  in  judgments  and  the  ways 
li  these  ideas  are  expressed  in 
:s,  the  class  passes  on  to  the 
f  the  nature  of 'the  judgment 
process  by  which  it  is  formed 
lind. 

e  class  begins  grammar  with 
y  of  the  sentence,  this  study  of 


the  formation  of  judgments  will  pre- 
cede the  study  of  the  different  classes 
of  ideas  and  the  parts  of  speech.  There 
are  psychological  reasons  for  beginning 
with  the  parts  of  speech  and  there  are 
logical  reasons  for  beginning  with  the 
sentence.  The  ability  of  the  class  will 
determine  the  order  of  procedure.  In 
the  one  case  the  method  is  constructive 
and  in  the  other  analytic. 

The  study  of  the  process  of  forming 
judgments  will  require  a  separate  ar- 
ticle. 


SUPERVISION. 

MARGARET  DENNIS  VAII^. 


in  recent  years  has  the  super- 
f  instruction,  that  is  supervision 
le  office  of  the  superintendent, 
a  factor  of  importance  in  the 
ition  of  the  schools. 
I  the  nucleus  of  the  curriculum 
ding,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
incidents  of  spelling  and  com- 
-writing,  the  schools,  even  in 
;ies  were  administered  in  a 
at  simple,  unperplexing  fash- 
when  music  and  drawing  were 
)  the  course  it  was  a  long  time 
amplications  arose.  The  study 
:  was  usually  based  upon  some 
ti  of  simple  songs.  "Murmur, 
Lyre,"  "If  I've  Fulfilled  My 
ask  Aright,"  and  similar  com- 
5,  although  perhaps  written  as 
gs,  in  their  arrangement  of 
nd  fifths  with  few  variations 
d  no  difficulties  baffling  to  the 
'  teacher.  Drawing,  even  when 
glass  slates  with  their  assort- 


ment of  line  pictures  were  followed  by 
books  into  which  were  to  be  placed  free- 
hand copies  of  pictures  and  still-life, 
did  not  seriously  disturb  the  tranquility 
of  those  concerned. 

With  the  differentiations  in  the 
course  of  study  which  have  so 
closely  trodden  upon  one  another's 
heels  in  recent  decades  has 
arisen  a  new  condition  of  affairs  which 
must  be  met  in  a  new  way.  Writ- 
ing, drawing,  music,  physical  cul- 
ture, even  reading  and  arithmetic,  be- 
sides many  additions  to  the  course 
which  must  be  classified  under  new 
names,  have  drawn  unto  themselves 
variations  and  improvements  which 
cannot  be  provided  for  in  text-books, 
and  which  even  the  liberal  preparation 
often  now  made  by  teachers  does  not 
wholly  equip  them  to  meet. 

These  enlargements  of  the  course  of 
study  have  come  to  stay.  The  gentle- 
man of  the  too-inquiring  mind,  who, 
the  oriental  tale  tells  us,  released  from 
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its  confinement  in  a  bottle  a  tiny  and 
apparently  harmless  puff  of  vapor  only 
to  see  it  expand  into  a  most  terrific  and 
destruction-dealing  monster,  could  as 
readily  expect  to  see  the  evil  spirit  of 
its  own  will  condense  and  re-enter  its 
prison  to  be  corked  up  again,  as  could 
we  expect  a  return  of  the  simple  condi- 
tions of  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Life  is,  under  right  condi- 
tions, larger,  sweeter,  fuller  for  the 
teacher  as  well  as  for  the  pupils,  in 
these  days  of  liberal  ideas  in  regard  to 
public  school  education. 

So  in  most  cities  and  some  towns  we 
have  now  specialists  in  charge  of  cer- 
tain subjects,  and  under  their  usually 
intelligent  supervision  the  teachers 
carry  the  instruction  forward  to  what 
.is  often  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  such  super- 
vision that  this  paper  purposes  mainly 
to  deal.  With  the  growth  of  interest 
in  methods  of  teaching,  with  deeper 
study  of  the  natures  of  children,  and 
questions  of  discipline,  with  the  im- 
possibility of  the  superintendent  of  a 
city  communicating  directly  with  his 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  innumerable 
questions  arising  out  of  these  and 
other  school-interests,  has  arisen  the 
system  of  supervision  which,  with  va- 
riations dependent  upon  local  condi- 
tions, exists  now  in  every  large  city. 
The  superintendent  has  as  his  assist- 
ants a  body  of  men  and  women  known 
in  some  cities  as  "principals,"  in  others 
as  "supervisors"  or  "supervising  prin- 
cipals," whom  he  frequently  calls  in 
council,  whose  duties  consist  in  part 
of  the  preparation  of  test  questions,  ar- 
ranging and  changing  under  his  direc- 
tion courses  of  study,  in  attending  to 
the  countless  details  necessary  to  the 


well-being  of  the  schools  of  which  he, 
as  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of 
education,  can  have  only  the  most  gen- 
eral oversight. 

The  office  of  principal  or  supervisor 
is  as  a  rule  filled  by  promotion  from  the 
ranks.  Marked  ability,  professional  in- 
terest, successful  experience,  are  usu- 
ally the  qualities  that  win  these  places 
for  their  possessors.  Usually,  but  not 
always.  In  cities  where  politics  enter 
largely  into  school  affairs  it  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  that  the  gift  of  such  a 
position  to  the  daughter  of  a  ward 
politician  may  lead  to  the  bestowal  of 
favors  in  return. 

The  number  of  cities  where  such  bar- 
ter and  sale  is  possible  is  lessening, 
however,  and  as  sentiment  in  favor  of 
civil  service  principles  grows  they  will 
gradually  disappear. 

The  necessity,  becoming  more  and 
more  generally  recognized,  for  men  in 
the  graded  schools,  leads  to  the  first 
complication  to  be  noticed.  There  are 
practically-  no  men  who  begin  in  the 
grades  as  teachers  and  gradually  work 
up  to  preferred  positions.  The  reason 
usually  assigned  for  this  is  that  men 
cannot  afford  to  spend  the  time  re- 
quired at  the  low  salaries  paid.  If  men 
who  are  desirous  of  filling  such  posi- 
tions would  add  a  term  of  Normal 
school  study  and  practice  to  their  acad- 
emic preparation,  begin  teaching  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  grade,  and  master  the 
intricacies  of  public  school  teaching 
through  the  eight  grade  thus  proving 
their  ability,  and  then  receive  promo- 
tion to  principal  and  supervisorships, 
the  quality  of  their  work  in  these  re- 
sponsible positions  would  be  greatly 
improved.  As  it  is,  it  is  as  a  rule  much 
inferior  to  the  work  of  women  sim- 
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placed.  For  their  teaching  they 
I  receive  probably  $500  or  $600 
ar,  and  after  promotion  from 
D  to  $1,500.  These  are  fairly 
salaries,  and  in  view  of  them,  the 
'  argument  loses  its  force.  The 
J  the  argument  is  an  excuse,  a  pre- 
md  not  a  legitimate  reason.  Men 
that  they  would  fail,  or  at  best 
but  an  indifferent  success  in 
d  school  teaching.  They  know 
nost  men  who  attempt  it  do  fail, 
have  not  the  genius  for  detail, 
)ility  to  weave  details  into  gener- 
ions,  the  tact  nor  the  patience, 
nany  lack  a  sense  of  relative  val- 
)f  perspective.  They  do  not 
where  to  emphasize,  where  to 
ightly.  If  they  govern  well  their 
ng  suffers,  and  if  they  teach  well 
lack  the  ever-present,  ever-active 
ess  to  conditions  which  enables 
to  govern  through  and  by  means 
Lching.  It  is  in  this  graceful  and 
ently  natural  and  easy  alertness 
vomen  especially  show  themselves 
5  in  managing  and  teaching  a 
1.  Men  lack  something  that  wo- 
possess  in  this  respect.  It  is  an 
itage  that  must  be  conceded  to 
ternal  feminine,  and  while  men 
:imes  show  good  qualities  in 
d  school  teaching  they  are  along 
ent  lines.  It  is  wise  therefore  for 
to  avoid  risking  their  fortunes 
imbitions  in  this  way,  especially 
they  know  that  if  they  can  come 
1  college  or  normal  school  diploma 
iir  hands,  and  can  refer  however 
r  to  experience  in  some  remote 
y  or  distant  state,  they  are  likely 
reive  a  trial  as  principal  or  super- 
in  a  city  school. 
e  chancellor  of  a  university,  the 


superintendent  of  a  large  public  school 
system,  may  not  need  a  fund  of  actual 
live  experience  in  teaching  to  draw 
upon  while  in  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  position.  But  the  district 
supervisor  is  not  so  remote  from  the 
workings  of  the  system  in  his  charge. 
He  is  called  upon  daily  to  answer  a 
thousand  immediate  and  practical  ques- 
tions ;  if  he  can  only  answer  them  out 
of  a  general  mass  of  theoretical  prin- 
ciples which  bear  little  relation  to  the 
vital  and  pressing  needs  of  his  teachers 
and  their  pupils ;  if  he  is  actually  un- 
able in  an  emergency  to  take  charge  of 
and  keep  properly  at  work  for  half  a 
day  a  school  in  one  of  his  buildings;  if 
he  possess  all  graces  of  mind  and 
manner  but  is  unable  to  preserve  disci- 
pline in  any  quarter  where  he  is  directly 
responsible, — it  is  upon  such  a  supervi- 
sor in  many  places  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  nervous  breakdown  of  teach- 
ers rests. 

The  capable  and  conscientious  teacher 
who  is  under  such  supervision  wears 
soul  and  body  to  the  last  degree  of  en- 
durance in  the  effort  after  success 
which  would  be  more  easily  attained 
with  no  supervision  at  all,  for  the  rea- 
son that  much  of  her  effort  must  be  di-. 
rected  to  atoning  for  and  making  good 
his  deficiencies.  There  are  men  super- 
visors who  are  shining  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule  of  inefficiency,  but 
there  are  only  enough  of  such  excep- 
tions to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  rule.  Men  as  supervisors 
are,  as  a  rule,  a  small  minority  in  city 
schools,  however,  and  the  real  ques- 
tions of  supervision  relate  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  women  who  hold 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  posi- 
tions.    The  superintendent  who  comes 
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new  to  his  position  finds  a  group  of 
these  women  who  have  grown  up  with 
the  schools.  They  possess  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  their 
management.  They  are  capable,  indus- 
trious, willing  and  ready  to  co-operate 
with  him,  to  submit  themselves  to  his 
directions,  to  execute  his  orders.  They 
have  the  whole  system  reduced  to  a  sci- 
ence. 

Upon  them  depends  largely  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  his  administration, 
and  rarely  is  one  found  who  does  not  to 
the  utmost  labor  for  its  success.  The 
energy  of  these  women  is  tireless,  their 
devotion  to  their  profession  admirable. 
Where  the  merit  system  of  promotion 
is  followed,  a  woman,  coming  from  the 
humblest,  most  obscure  social  condi- 
tions may  attain,  solely  by  her  own  ef- 
forts and  merits,  a  position  of  which 
she  may  well  be  proud. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  official 
life  of  these  supervisors.  One,  the  side 
toward  the  superintendent  and  relating 
to  their  duties  as  members  of  his  cabi- 
net has  already  been  described.  The 
other  is  the  side  toward  the  teachers  of 
their  respective  districts,  from  twenty 
to  forty  in  number,  and  the  pupils  in 
their  schools.  It  is  in  this  relation  that 
frequently  the  greatest  strength  is 
shown,  as  it  is  really  the  place  of  the 
greatest  responsibility  and  opportunity. 
Personality  counts  for  little,  compara- 
tively speaking,  in  the  work  of  the 
school  office,  in  the  conferences  and 
round-tables  with  the  superintendent. 
It  counts,  in  unison  with  skill  in  teach- 
ing, disciplining,  counseling,  managing, 
for  a  great  deal  in  the  schools.  The 
influence  of  a  woman  of  broad  culture 
and  loving  spirit,  of  forceful  character 
and  large  grasp  of  conditions,  of  quick 


perceptions,  of  executive  ability  equal 
to  the  widest  requirements  of  her  posi- 
tion, but  of  a  sweet  humility  of  spirit 
which  makes  her  the  willing  servant  of 
every  teacher  and  child  under  her  su- 
pervision,— the  influence  of  such  a  wo- 
man, of  whom  there  are  many  in  our 
schools,  is  a  power  for  good  that  cannot 
be  measured. 

Unfortunately,  the  stem  duress  oP 
training,  the  combat  perhaps  with  pov — 
erty  or  unfortunate    environment     or^ 
both,  often  generate   in   women   who 
teach  a  hardness  of  spirit  which,  when 
united  with  an  ambition  to  gain  place 
and  preferment  results,  by  the  time  the 
ambition  is  gp"atified,  in  a  permanent 
atrophy    of    the    sympathies.     When 
promotion  sets  the  seal    of    approval 
upon  the  career  of  such  an  one  she  lives 
thenceforward  for  the  one  purpose  of 
keeping  before  herself  and  everyone 
else  the  fact  of  her  immeasurable  su- 
periority to  the  common  herd.    "Why 
has     your     manner     toward     me     so 
changed, — what  have  I  done  to  g^ve 
offense?"  was  asked  by  a  teacher  of  a 
newly  appointed  supervisor  who  had 
formerly  been  an  intimate  friend,  but 
whose  manner  had  assumed  since  pro- 
motion    a     coldness     and     formality 
amounting  to  haughtiness.    "You  have 
done  nothing  at  all,"  was  the  reply, 
given  with  an  air  of  frigid  superiority 
which  would  have  been  a  credit  to  Mrs. 
Ruggles  when  she  was  training  her 
children  by  precept  and  example  for 
their  appearance  at  the  dinner-party; 
"you  have  given    no    offense    at  all; 
don't  you  know  that  I  am  a  supervisor    - 
now?" 

Her  industry,  energy,  ability,  devo^ 

tion,  may  all  be  taken     for    granted; — 
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are  not  the  traits  now  under  dis- 

on. 

le  ambitious,  self-exploiting,  arro- 

district  supervisor  is  the  canker 
any  city  school  systems  today.  She 
ders  every  event  and  every  person 
in  her  range  only  as  they  exist  with 
ence  to  herself.  She  is  an  auto- 
whose  attitude,  spirit,  and  actions 

fail  to  be  amusing  because  they 
ittended  with  such  serious  conse- 
ces  to  others. 

le  conscientious  superintendent 
and  understands  far  more  of  this 

he  usually  gets  credit  for.  But 
:  can  he  do?  Miss  X —  speaks, 
gogically  speaking,  with  the 
ues  of  men  and  angels.    She  would 

her  body  to  be  burned — always 

the  understanding  that  she  herself 
d  in  some  way  profit  by  it, — for 
idvancement  of  the  schools;  can 
fford,  only  because  she  "hath  not 
ity"  to  dispense  with  her  services? 

is  not  an  easy  position  to  fill.  In 
highly  organized  school  systems 
pressure  is  so  great ;  small  wonder 

that  the  most  unselfish  and  hu- 
*ly  inclined  supervisor  must  some- 
5  push  harder  than  she  would  if 
:onsulted  only  her  kindly  inclina- 
.  Important  it  is  therefore  that 
ressure  come  not  from  an  arrogant 
rior  who  rejoices  in  the  oppor- 
y  to  make  the  greatest  display  pos- 

of  her  little  brief  authority.  A 
j-souled  person  who  has  been  "con- 
jd,"  that  is,  who    has     found  her 

soul  and  can  lose  the  sense  and 
ght  of  self  in  her  consideration  for 
-s  can  administer  even  these  dif- 
:  duties  with  success  and  contribute 
out  measure  to  the  happiness  and 


growth,  both  professionally  and  as  in- 
dividuals, of  those  in  her  charge. 

But  a  person  in  a  position  of  author- 
ity in  schools  whose  attitude  towards 
those  whose  superior  in  office  she  is,  is 
such  as  to  produce  in  them  an  uneasy 
self-consciousness  as  a  constant  habit 
of  mind,  can  never  help  them  to  higher 
levels  or  jndeed  get  the  best  results 
from  their  work.  The  worst  feature 
of  this  system, — which  under  ideal  con- 
ditions and  frequently  in  practice  is 
beneficial  in  its  workings, — is  the  op- 
portunity it  aflfords  a  person  of  small 
calibre  and  selfish  impulses  to  exalt 
herself  by  humiliating  others  in  the 
display  of  petty  authority.  Criticism  is 
often  necessary,  but  the  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  criticism  which  en- 
courages, strengthens  and  stimulates, 
and  criticism  which  dishearten^,  hu- 
miliates and  discourages,  is  not  easy  to 
make,  especially  by  a  selfish  person. 

Few  teachers  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  in  their  positions  or  have  the 
courage  to  take  the  attitude  which  is 
their  moral  right  towards  a  supervisor 
of  this  class.  This  is  unfortunate.  A 
teacher  of  average  ability  and  success 
is,  if  she  could  only  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve it,  entirely  safe  in  asserting  her 
independence,  defining  the  ground  upon 
which  they  shall  meet,  and  insisting 
that  she  be  freed  from  petty  supreil- 
lance  and  be  treated  with  the  respect 
due  one  woman  from  another,  what- 
ever their  relation^.  She  is  safe,  too, 
in  making  charges,  if  her  personal  ef- 
forts for  a  reasonable  adjustment  fail, 
to  the  superintendent  if  he  be  at  all  a 
fit  man  for  his  position.  But  about  the 
last  thing  that  ever  enters  the  mind  of 
a  grade  teacher  is  the  expression  of  re- 
sentment, however  just,  toward  a  su- 
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pervisor.  The  feeling  is  so  deeply  in- 
grained that  she  is  a  kind  of  fetich  to 
be  propitiated  at  whatever  cost  to  one's 
self,  with  the  alternative  of  the  direst 
consequences  in  the  way  of  demotion, 
loss  of  position  or  prestige,  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  make  teachers  realize 
their  power  or  their  entire  safety  in 
using  it. 

This  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  and 
a  condition  existing  in  some  of  the  best 


schools.     Much  is  said  about  the  ner- 
vous strain  of  teaching.  It  is  not  teachi — . 

ing    but     the    conditions     of     teacbx- 

ing  that  breaks  teacher  down.  Und^^^ 
some  supervisors  in  a  city  there  will  ^~^  ^,^ 
many  cases  of  nervous  collapse;  und^^^^  , 
others  few:  There  is  but  one  way  x-.^ 
which  this  may  be  satisfactorily  a.<::;;-3-,. 
counted  for,  after  a  reasonable  amoiai; — at 
of  allowance  is  made  for  possible  di  zM- 
ferences  in  other  conditions. 


ADJUSTMENXAS  AN  AIM  IN  EDUCATION. 

WILLIAM  JAMES   SUTHERLAND,  WESTERN   ILLINOIS   STATE   NORMAL, 

MACOMB,  ILLINOIS. 


In  any  department  of  the  world's  ac- 
tivity, men  are  influenced  more  or  less 
by  the  traditional.  It  is  difficult  for 
them  \o  free  themselves  from  "bred  in 
the  bone'*  ideas.  Men  still  plant  pota- 
toes "by  the  moon'*  and  locate  veins  of 
water  with  forked  sticks.  Even  among 
educators  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
take  things  for  granted;  to  do  things 
in  ways  established  and  for  reasons  un- 
questioned. Formal  teaching  is  still  the 
bane  of  our  schools  although  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  educational  reform 
began.  The  Jesuits  were  more  than 
mere  classicists.  Comenius  urged  an 
acquaintance  with  the  outside  world 
through  the  senses.  Pestalozzi  be- 
lieved that  all  ideas  were  products  of 
sense-perception  and  that  children  de- 
veloped through  experiences.  Herbart 
emphasized  the  principle  of  appercep- 
tion. Slowly  the  movement  toward  the 
rational  has  progressed.  Studies  which 
touch  human  life  in  vital  ways  are  re- 
placing others  whose  utility  is  ques- 
tioned. Nature  study,  art  and  manual 
training  are  forcing  their  values  upon 


educators,  and  even  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge  are  quibbling  over  the  questioi 
of  Greek  requirements.  The  educationa 
tendency  is  slowly  but  surely  toward 
training  that  touches  life  in  a  mon 
vital,  practical  and  rational  manner. 

In  general,  that  man  is  most  success—  -•' 
ful  who  best  adapts  the  materials  ancr:^^ 
conditions  about  him  to  serve  his  needs  -^^ 
and — this  being  done — who  best  ad  -■ 
justs  himself  to  his  partially  self-de-  -^^^ 
termined  environment.  The  man  whc:*^ 
understands  the  world  about  him  anc:^  - 
can  use  it  for  legitimate  ends  is  cer^  "^ 
tainly  educated.  Lower  fornls  of  ani  -K== 
mal  life  respond  to  their  environmen -^^^ 
but  are  unable  to  modify  it  to  any  ap  ^""^ 
preciable  extent.  The  amoeba  adjust:  -^^ 
its  protoplasmic  body  to  a  bit  of  organic  "" 
matter  which  is  absorbed  for  food.  I 
the  water  in  which  it  lives  evaporates^^ 
or  its  temperature  is  greatly  changed,  i    ^^ 

becomes  inactive  or  di«s.    It  is  a  crea ' 

ture    of    its    environment  and  canno^^ 
avert  the  calamity.     Animals  higher  ir^ 
the   scale,   however,   begin  "to   modify 
their  surroundings.  The  gall  fly  depos- 
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jgs  in  the  fleshy  leaf  which,  in- 
.  by  the  hatching  larvae,  develops 
*mally  and  furnishes  food  and  pro- 
•n  to  its  hidden  inhabitants.  The 
T  cuts  branches  to  build  its  dams. 
Indian  hunts  buffalo  to  secure 
to  eat  and  skins  to  wear.  But  he 
near  streams  where  water  is  plenty 
vhere  forests  hide  and  shelter  him. 

in  the  most  highly  civilized  races 
lie  materials  and  forces  of  nature 
fled  and  controlled  to  a  high  de- 
to  serve  the  needs  of  man.  This 
nplished,  man  must  then  adjust 
*lf  to  his  re-created  environment, 
ur  present  civilization,  the  true 
ion  of  education  is  to  adjust  the 
idual  to  the  environment  in  which 
.s  been  placed,  and  so  to  enlighten 
nspire  him  that  he  will,  through 
kvn  initiative,  assist  in  that  further 
formation  of  the  world,  which 
otes  the  common  weal, 
ere  are  several  aims  of  education 
of  which  has  its  advocates  among 
^htful  teachers.  Good  citizenship, 
cter  building,  culture,  discipline, 
;ven  hedonism  are  among  the  list. 
Iready  stated  this  paper  empha- 
adjustment  as  the  aim  of  educa- 

It  is  thought  that  adjustment  is  in 
d  with  the  aims  but  that  it  is  more 
rehensive  and  rational  than  any 
►f  them.  But  one  comparison  will 
ade,  viz. :  adjustment  versus  dis- 
e   as   the   function   of  education. 

is  chosen  because  it  is  believed 
he  great  mass  of  our  teachers  offer 
ipline'*  as  the  aim  of  education, 
d  whenever  the  question  is  urged, 

is  this  or  that  taught,'*  the  an- 
comes  "that  it  affords  good  mental 
ng."  What  a  scapegoat  this 
tal    training"    idea    has    become 


and  what  a  multitude  of  sins  it  covers ! 
Neither  would  the  writer  dispute  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "mental  train- 
ing" nor  that  such  training  is  'good. 
But  that  "mental  discipline"  should  be 
held  up  as  the  immediate  end  of  educa- 
tion, "Aye,  there's  the  rub." 

The  function  of  education,  in  the 
light  of  adjustment,  is  to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual to  live  in  a  complex  environ- 
ment, towards  which  he  sustains  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  social,  relations. 
Knowledge  of  relations,  enlightenment, 
understanding,  are  immediate,  signifi- 
cant and  tangible  ends.  "Discipline"  is 
vague  and  offers  no  well  defined  goal. 
It  simply  promises  that  sometime, 
somewhere,  in  some  mysterious  manner 
it  will  be  of  use  to  its  possessor.  There 
are  three  reasons  why  this  view  seems 
defective. 

I.  It  carries  with  it  the  idea  that  dis- 
cipline is  not  only  more  important  than 
knowledge,  but  that,  somehow,  it  can 
exist  and  serve  its  purpose  without  any 
knowledge.  But  is  there  any  "training" 
that  is  not  directly  connected  with  or 
incidental  to  knowledgfe?  Is  there  a 
mysterious  entity  called  "power," 
which  is  the  product  of  mental  training 
and  which  resides  in  the  individual 
apart  from,  or  after  his  knowledge  of 
things  is  lost?  Power  to  do  things  in- 
volves directive  supervision,  and  point 
of  application,  as  well  as  energy.  When 
ideas  are  lost  or  become  confused  the 
individual  is  unable  longer  to  do,  is 
powerless,  although  he  still  possesses 
mental  energy.  But  few  men  are  origi- 
nal discoverers;  most,  inventions  are 
improvements  on  well  understood  but 
imperfect  mechanisms  or  practices. 
Knowledge  and  understanding  are  the 
basis  of  the  initiative.    The  reformer  in 
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any  department  of  the  world's  work  is 
he  who  has  a  thorough  grasp  of  condi- 
tions as  they  exist,  and  who,  through  a 
deeper  insight  of  relations  which  obtain 
between  various  conditions  and  forces, 
is  able  to  re-arrange  and  modify  until 
a  better  working  order  is  secured.  By 
mental  training  is  meant  habit  of 
thought,  and  means  that  the  man  who 
has  struggled  with  a  set  of  ideas  or  pur- 
sued critically  a  line  of  investigation  is 
more  at  home  in  his  field  that  the  dilet- 
tante. Knowledge  is  power.  Certainly 
in  this  sense  mental  training  is  justifi- 
able, but  that  it  is  a  source  of  indepen- 
dent power  as  may  be  implied  from  cur- 
rent usage,  is  misleading  and  untenable. 

2.  The  chief  fallacy  of  the  formal 
discipline  doctrine  is  the  belief  that 
training  in  one  department  of  study 
carries  over  without  loss  to  new  fields. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  special- 
ist in  mathematics  by  virtue  of  his 
training  in  number  has  superior  power 
in  comprehending  the  philosophical 
thread  in  history,  or  a  keener  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  poetry.  Nor  does  it  fol- 
low that  the  student  of  foreign  lan- 
gfuage  whose  memory  is  highly  trained 
in  that  field  can  excel  in  committing 
English  poetry  or  prose.  It  is  not  true 
that  special  study  in  any  field  gives 
general  power. 

The  object  usually  given  for  nature- 
study  is  the  ''training  of  the  observa- 
tion,'* the  inference  being  that  the  stu- 
dent who  has  observed  in  one  field  of 
nature  will  have  sharper  eyes  in  an- 
other. It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
mind  sees  in  the  external  world  only 
things  related  to  apperceiving  notions 
already  acquired.  One  might  study  for 
sometime  the  habits  and  habitant  of  cer- 
tain plants,  but  this  would  hardly  give 


him  an  advantage  in  bird  study.  Of 
course  it  is  true  that  no  field  in  nature 
is  rigidly  marked  off  from  others; — 
nature  in  its  broad  sense  is  a  unity,  and 
hence  so  far  as  relations  exist  some- 
what closely,  so  far  can  training  in  ob- 
servation "carry  over."  "Power  to 
see"  is  worthless  unless  something  is 
seen.  Teach  elementary  science  for  the 
sake  of  science,  viz. :  to  adjust  the  in- 
dividual to  his  environment,  to  lead 
him  to  see  the  beauty  and  economy  in 
God's  Kingdom.  Let  the  so-called 
"training  in  observation"  be  incidental ; 
it  will  care  for  itself. 

3.  The  formal  discipline  idea  is  so 
well  established  among  teachers  that  it  j 
dominates    both    the    matter   and    the-= 
method  of    the    class-room.     Useless- 
things  are  taught  in  nearly  all  subjects^ 
upon  the  pretext,  that  "they  afford  val- 
uable mental  training."    There  is  but 
one  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the 
value  of  a  study  and  that  is,  "has  it  a 
rich,   useful   content   that   deals   in  a 
rational    way    with    some    particular 
phase  of  life  or  life's  environment." 
Many  things  are  taught  in  our  schools 
in  a  purely  formal  manner,  sometimes 
because  they  are  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion and  go  imquestioned  and  "scott 
free;"  sometimes  because  the  knowl- 
edge, good  in  itself,  is  presented  before  • 
the  child  is  ready  for  it,  and  hence  is 
meaningless;    and  very  often  because 
the  chasm  between  school  and  life  is  so 
wide  that  the  pupil  fails  to  see  the  point 
of  application  and  the  significance  of 
his  work. 

Technical  grammar,  an  excellent 
study  if  approached  from  the  thought 
side,  has  often  degenerated  into  a 
purely  formal  grind.  "I  can  diagram 
but    I  can't    analyze  it"  is  frequently 
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1,  even  in  normal  school  classes. 
t  better  evidence  is  there  that  it 
een  taught  formally?  The  labora- 
and  field  work  have  done  much  to 
m  science  from  **dust-heaps  of  old 
tions."  Manual  training,  like- 
will  convince  the  student  that 
urement,  mechanical  drawing  and 
etry  are  not  hazy  notions,  "steeped 
e  sense  of  forgetfulness"  but  that 
are  intensely  practical  studies 
;gh  a  knowledge  of  which  he  can 
;t  himself  to  his  physical  environ- 

Ijustment,  as  an  aim  of  education, 
es  that  the  end  of  study  is  knowl- 
;  that  there  is  no  power  apart 
knowledge;  that  knowledge 
wer;  tV\at  the  discipline  idea  fails 
ise  training  will  not  carry  over 
inrelated  fields ;  that  special  train- 
fives  special,  not  general  power; 
m  individual  is  best  educated  when 
prepared  to  reform  or  recreate  an 
/orable  environment,  and  who 
knows  how — has  power — to  fit  in 
just  himself  to  his  physical,  social 
historical  surroundings,  advanta- 
>ly  to  himself  and  to  his  fellows, 
formal  discipline  doctrine  places 
lasis  upon  the  act  of  learning.  Be- 
t  at  some  time  a  student  has,  in 
>t  fashion,  done  the  ''hie/'  ''hcoc/' 


"hoc"  stunt;  or  because  he  has  taken 
(and  survived)  the  prescribed  dose  of 
"hare  and  hound"  mental  elixir;  or  be- 
cause his  practice  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing required  him  to  transfix  Paradise 
Lost  to  Brown's  or  Clark's  system, 
therefore  it  is  supposed  to  follow,  that 
this  training  furnishes  him,  a  master 
key  to  all  situations  which  the  emer- 
gencies of  like  may  impose  upon  him. 

The  adjustment  idea  emphasizes  the 
knowledge  of  things  and  relations  for 
the  purpose  of  adaptation.  It  accords 
with  the  theory  of  evolution.  It  recog- 
nizes the  life  conditions  which  will  sur- 
round the  future  man  or  woman,  and 
insists  that  his  education  and  training 
shall  prepare  him  for  an  active  and  ra- 
tional existence  among  his  fellows. 

The  disciplinarian,  who  is  not  too 
orthodox  to  read  this,  may  call  it  a 
whim.  No  apology  for  this  position 
will  be  made.  It  suffices  to  say  that  its 
numerous  advocates  are  among  the 
leading  students  of  education  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Prof.  Freder- 
ick E.  Bolton,  in  Jiis  valuable  work  on 
"Facts  and  Fictions  Concerning  Educa- 
tional Values,"  quotes  from  a  number 
of  educational  authorities.  Mr.  George 
P.  Brown  takes  the  same  ground  in  an 
article  entitled  "Education  for  Disci- 
pline." I  commend  these  discussions 
to  your  consideration.* 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

BY  DR.  E.   C.   HEWETT. 


A  Qood  Old  Teacher. 

A  funny  old  professor  kept  a  school  for  little 

boys. 
And  he'd  romp  with  them  in  play-time,  and  he 

wouldn't  mind  their  noise; 
While  in  his  little  school-room,  with  its  head 

against  the  wall, 
Was  a  bed   of  such  proportions   it   was  big 

enough  for  all. 

"It's  for  tired  little  pupils,"  he  explained ;  "for 
you  will  find 

How  very  wrong  indeed  it  is  to  force  a  bud- 
ding mind. 

Whenever  one  grows  sleepy  and  he  can't  hold 
up  his  head, 

I  make  him  lay  his  primer  down  and  send  him 
off  to  bed  I 

"And  sometimes  it  will  happen  on  a  warm  and 

pleasant  day, 
When  the  little  birds  upon  the  treets  go  toor- 

al-looral  lay; 
When  wide-awake  and  studious  it's  difficult  to 

keep, 
One  by  one  they'll  get  a-nodding  till  the  whole 

school'is  asleep! 

"Then,   before   they're   all   in   dreamland   and 

their  funny  snorfcs  begin, 
I  close  the  shutters  softly  so  the  sunlight  can't 

come  in; 
After  which  I  put  the  school-books  in  order 

on  the  shelf, 
And,  with  nothing  else  to  do,  I  take  a  little 

nap  myself!" 

* — Malcom  Douglass. 

These  rather  humorous  verses  by  an 
author  unknown  to  me  were  found  in 
the  Christian  Register.  I  wonder  how 
the  boys  and  girls  will  like  them.  And 
I  wonder  how  they  would  like  such  a 
teacher.  What  about  him  was  good, 
do  you  think?  Was  anything  bad,  or 
not  so  good?     What  was  it? 


What   1  Saw  and  Heard. 

During  the  past  month,  I  have  vis- 
ited only  five  or  six  schools,  and  none 
of  them  above  the  fifth  grade.  They 
were  all  nearing  the  end  of  the  winter 
term,  and  were  not  exactly  following 
their  regular  programme.    The  school- 


rooms and  the  premises  were  neat  and 
orderly  everywhere,  except  that,  in  one 
case,  I  saw  several  scraps  of  paper  in 
the  school-house  yard.  In  one  room  at 
recess,  I  saw  several  girls  vigorously 
cleaning  off  the  black-boards,  and  the 
teacher  told  me  that  the  work  was  en- 
tirely voluntary  on  their  part. 

There  were  about  forty  pupils  in  eacha 
room,  and  they  were  a  well-behavedj^ 
happy-looking  set  of  youngsters.    Not" 
a  whisper  did  I  see,  nor  any  breach  or  . 
good  order.    In  one  room  the  teachem 
whose  eyes  were  sharper  than  min^ 
saw  something  for  which  she  called 
boy  forward   from  a  back  seat,  an.^ 
spoke  a  few  earnest  words  to  him  in 
tone  so  low^  that  I  could  not  hear  wh=  , 
she  said.     She  then  sent  him  back  ■ 
his  seat ;  and  this  was  the  only  case  - 
"discipline,"   or  the  need  of  what 
called  by  that  name,  that  I  saw.    B^E 
there  was  plenty  of  discipline  of  tn^ 
best  kind.     One  teacher  showed  l^zJ 
sympathetic  attitude  towards  her 
pils  by  laying  her  hand  upon  the  she 

der  of  many  who  came  up  to  speak 

her.  One  of  these  was  a  negro  ^  i\ 
but  she  received  the  same  gentle  cai — et 
as  the  others.  The  teacher  herself  ^r-^aj 
alert  and  alive,  but  very  quiet,  in  a// 
she  did. 

In  one  room,  I  saw^  on  the  board,  a 
list  of  books  which  the  teacher  had  put 
there  with  the  suggestion     that    thev 
would  be  good  books  for  reading  in 
vacation.      I   approved   her  judgment 
with  perhaps  one  exception.     In  one 
room,  I  was  shown  a  rug  partly  fin- 
ished, which  the  pupils  were  weaving 
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:he  floor  near  the  desk,  and  I  saw 
-ude  loom  in  which  they  were  do- 
he  work.  It  was  a  very  creditable 
\  of  work,  however, 
beard  several  classes  in  reading.  It 
review  work  of  course,  and  in  al- 
:  every  instance,  it  was  natural  and 
•.  One  of  the  pieces  read  was 
t  the  poet  Holmes,  and  the  chil- 

were  much  interested  in  it.  I 
d  a  student  from  the  Normal  Prac- 
School  conducting  a  review  on  les- 
that  she  had  been  giving,  on 
is  and  Clark's  journey  and  the 
'  journeys  of  Fremont  among  the 
:ies.  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 
those  pupils  had  been  injured  by 
*nt-teaching.  Another  interesting 
w  lesson  was  on  the  geography  of 
National  Park.  The  teacher  had 
ght  in  a  dozen  or  more  of  excellent 
res  of  scenes  in  the  Park.    These 

examined  with  much  interest, 
le  incident  impressed  me,  although 
d  not    surprise    me.     A    student 
cing    of    the    travelers'    journey 
I  the  south    fork  of    the    Platte 

from  its  mouth,  several  times 
e  of  their  going  doivn  the  river, 
n  asked  why  she  said  so,  "Why," 

answered,  "they  were  going 
I.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our 
ints,  teachers,  common  people  and 
irs  of  text-books  even,  are  pos- 
d  with  the  idea  that  towards  the 
1  is  always  dozvn? 
class  of  fourth-grade  in  arithme- 
ere  answering  orally,  questions 
these  from  a  text-book:  «*i6+7  =  ? 

7  =  ?  46-1-7  =  ?    i8  +  5  =  .'    38+5  =  ? 

They   answered    promptly  and 

and  I  speak  of  this  in  order  to 

ove  that  kind  of  work. 

veral  classes  were  passing  written 


tests.  The  questions  were  generally 
well-framed  and  appropriate,  with  the 
exception  of  one  set  in  geography. 
They  didn't  seem  to  me  to  ask  for  geo- 
graphical knowledge  so  much  as  for 
something  else;  and  an  examination 
of  a  few  of  the  students'  papers  led  me 
to  think  that  they  were  as  much  in  the 
fog  as  I  was.  One  little  class  of  the 
second  or  third  grade  in  arithmetic 
had  queistions  like  these,  written  on  the 
board:  "^  of  60=?  At  ten  cents  a 
yard  what  will  3J^  yds.  of -ribbon  cost? 
The  perimeter  of  a  square  is  12  ft. 
How  many  feet  in  one  side?  How 
many  square  feet  in  the  square?"  The 
pupils  worked  away  very  earnestly  and 
most  of  them  came  out  with  papers 
having  answers  nearly  all  correct.  One 
little  girl  had  some  difficulty  with  one 
question,  and  she  worked  away  on  it, 
patiently  and  cheerfully  all  through  the 
recess.  She  conquered,  and  with  no 
help,  except  possibly  a  suggestion.  A 
few  questions  showed  that  these  pu- 
pils could  answer  such  questions  or- 
ally. 


The  Essential  Thing. 

A  book  that  has  made  considerable 
stir  of  late  is  Charles  Wagner's  "Sim- 
ple Life."  In  its  earlier  pages,  speak- 
ing of  the  failure  of  many  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  science,  and  of  many 
of  the  institutions  of  civilized  life,  to 
bring  the  contentment  and  happiness 
that  we  might  have  expected,  he  says : 

"We  have  seen  that  the  unquestion- 
able diminution  of  want  has  made  man 
neither  better  nor  happier.  Has  this 
desirable  result  been  more  nearly  at- 
tained through  the  great  care  bestowed 
upon  instruction?    It  does  not  yet  ap- 
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pear  so,  and  this  failure  is  the  despair 
of  our  national  educators. 

Then,  shall  we  stop,  the  people's  ears, 
suppress  public  instruction,  and  close 
the  schools?  By  no  means.  But  edu- 
cation, like  the  mass  of  our  inventions, 
is  after  all  only  a  tool.  Everything  de- 
pends upon  the  workman  who  uses  it." 

I  suppose  this  Frenchman  is  speak- 
ing especially  of  French  schools,  and  of 
the  views  of  education  that  are  pre- 
valent in  France.  But,  after  all,  his 
words  have  a  very  tangible  application 
to  views  that  have  been,  and  are  still, 
common  in  our  own  country.  It  will 
be  seen  that  he  seems  to  use  instruction 
and  education  as  equivalent  terms. 

This  false  notion  about  education 
and  instruction  was  almost  universal 
among  us,  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
learned  man  was  the  educated  man,  and 
the  man  who  had  not  been  through  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools  was  unedu- 
cated. And  the  same  idea  still  persists. 
Probably,  if  you  asked  every  ten-year- 
old  in  Illinois  what  he  goes  to  school 
for,  the  answer  from  nine  out  of  every 
ten  at  least,  would  be,  "To  learn."  And 
the  same  partial  answer  would  express 
the  view  of  a  large  number  of  the  par- 
ents. 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  many  a 
learned  man  is  very  poorly  educated, 
while  many  a  man  has  an  excellent  ed- 
ucation for  which  he  is  little  indebted 
to  the  schools.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
better  illustration  in  all  history,  of  the 
truth  of  this  latter  statement  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Another  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  same  thing  is  found  in 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  largely 
that  to  know  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
a  person  in  practical  life,  in  social  life 


and  in  morals.  It  does  seem  as  if  an}^ 
one  who  has  had  five  years'  experience^ 
or  less,  among  men,  would  see  the  fal  J 
lacy  of  such  an  opinion.  How  manj^ 
in  the  common  affairs  of  every  day  lif^i 
always  do  as  well  as  they  know?  hrum. 
so  in  social  and  moral  life.  Would 
*be  hard  to  find  a  character  in  histor — 
or  among  the  men  we  meet  on  tIK" 
street,  who  has  the  knowledge  of  ^ 
saint  but  lives  the  life  of  a  devil? 

Of  course,  the  truth  should  not 
ignored  that  the  direct  and  most  c^:^ 
vious  purpose  of  the  school  is  the    ,^ 
quisition     of     knowledge.       But      -^ 
acquiring    of  an     education,  whil^^ 
includes  the  gaining  of  knowledge,     fn 
eludes  vastly  more.     In  short,  it     in- 
eludes  the  development  of  all  the  human 
powers  of  body,  intellect  and  will,   to- 
gether with  the  formation  of  all  those 
habits  that  are  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete and  right     living    of     a  human 
being.     The  most  important  of  these 
habits  may  be  named  as  those  of  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  accuracy,  right  pur- 
pose, industry,  sympathy,  helpfutocss, 
and  a  supreme  regard  for  the  right,  or 
conscience. 

Now,  the  practical  application  of  all 
this  to  the  work  of  the  school-room  is, 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher, 
while  instructing  the  child,  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  his  powers  in 
the  best  manner,  and  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  desirable  habits;  and 
thus  to  educate  him,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  evident  that  while  the 
teacher's  most  direct  work  is  to  aid  his 
pupil  in  learning,  or  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  the  larger,  or  incidental, 
work  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  Without 
this  work  or  with  the  wrong  kind  of 
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ork,  the  child  is  not  educated  in 
isirable  sense,  however  much  he 
e  made  to  know. 

e,  then,  is  the  most  difficult,  the 
ielicate,  and  the  most  important 
i  the  teacher's  work.  And  in  this 
we  see  the  value  of  the  teacher's 
ality, — that  element  of  his  char- 
:o  which  examining  boards  often 
:tle  attention,  and  for  which  the 
ry  examination  makes  little  or  no 
ion. 

5  work  the  teacher  must  do  by 
\g  right  relations  between  him- 
id  his  pupils,  by  causing  a  right 
Dhere  in  the  school-room  and  on 
ly-ground,  and  by  wise  and  right 
lal  conduct  all  the  time.  The 
r  does  not  issue  a  command,  does 
ant  or  refuse  a  request,  does  not 

or  hear  a  lesson  on  any  subject 
ool  study,  that  does  not  have  a 
eflfect  in  helping  or  hindering  the 
^ork  of  the  pupil's  education.  Let 

totally  rid  of  the  notion  that  in- 
on  is  the  whole  of  education.  In- 
on  may  be  considered  a  tool  prop- 
lough,  but  education  is  essentially 

of  the  man  himself. 


Is  it  Right? 

ive  thought  a  good  many  times, 
should  like  to  see  the  experiment 
oi  bringing  up  a  family  or  con- 
g  a  school  with  no  other  appeal 
ly  course  of  conduct  ever  being 
to  any  child,  except  this :  "Is  it 
'"  Then  ought  you  to  do  it?" 
y  this,  leaving  the  child  to  fol- 
is  own  convictions.  There  is  no 
il  child  of  five  3'ears  or  even  less, 
om  such  an  appeal  would  not 
with  meaning  ?nd  force, 
course,  the  child     might     make 


mistakes  in  judgment.  We  all  do  at 
times.  Of  course  at  times  he  would  be 
disinclined  to  do  the  right  when  he 
saw  it.  Is  that  ever  the  case  with  us? 
Of  course,  emergencies  might  arise 
when  he  should*  be  coerced  to  do  the 
right.  But,  I  believe  with  that  ques- 
tion as  the  only  appeal  to  the  child's 
will,  we  should  be  more  likely  to  train 
up  a  character  of  stalwart  righteous- 
ness than  in  any  other  way.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  try  the  same 
course  in  our  own  self-control. 


Aritlimetic  Once  More. 

The  conception  of  primary  and  rela- 
tive units,  as  set  forth  last  month,  is 
in  my  opinion,  of  great  importance,  al- 
though it  finds  little  place  in  our  text- 
books. Nor  is  there  much  attention  to 
a  sharp  and  clear  statement  of  the  few 
underlying  principles  of  arithmetic. 
Many  of  our  books  present  numerous 
articles  on  different  kinds  of  reduction. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  all  reductions  are 
one.  Any  reduction  is  the  changing 
of  the  unit  in  which  a  quantity  is  reck- 
oned without  changing  the  value  of  the 
quantity.  In  doing  this,  the  steps  are 
two:  First,  find  the  ratio  of  the  new 
unit  to  the  old;  second,  multiply  the 
given  number  of  units  by  the  reciprocal 
of  that  ratio.  To  illustrate:  Change 
66  yards  to  rods.  The  rod  is  11-2  of 
the  yard  therefore  there  will  be  2- 11  as 
many  rods  as  yards,  or  2- 11  of  66  rods, 
which  is  equal  to  12  rods.  Any  reduc- 
tion of  any  kind  in  arithmetic  may  be 
made  according  to  this  model  and  the 
reasons  for  the  steps  are  clearly  ob- 
vious. 

Why  must  we  reduce  fractions  to  a 
common  denominator  before  we  can 
add  or  subtract  them,  or  find  the  ratio 
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between  them  ?  Simply  because  we  can 
add  or  subtract  or  compare  units  of  the 
same  kind  only.  Our  rules  for  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  tell  us  to  write 
down  the  figures,  **units  under  units, 
tens  under  tens,  etc."  Why  so?  Is 
this  necessary?  Not  at  all;  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience.  Only  units 
of  the  same  kind  can  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted, hence  it  is  convenient  to  have 
the  symbols  for  units  of  the  same  kind 
written  near  one  another  in  an  orderly 
way.  In  my  own  business,  I  have  oc- 
casion every  day  or  two,  to  add  several 
numbers  that  are  not  written  in  this 
orderly  way ;  but,  being  written,  I  find 
it  less  trouble  to  add  as  they  stand, 
than  it  is  to  re-write. 

Then,  again,  we  are  told  to  begin  to 
add  or  subtract,  with  the  lowest  de- 
nomination, or  the  lowest  kind  of  unit. 
Why?  Simply  for  convenience,  again. 
If  the  addition  of  one  kind  of  unit 
should  give  one  oi;  more  units  of  the 
next  higher  order,  those  units  will  have 
to  be  put  with  the  units  of  their  kind, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  them  ready 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  units  of 
the  next  higher  order.  In  subtraction, 
it  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  take  a 
unit  of  the  next  higher  order  in  the 
ipinuend  to  make  it  possible  to  subtract 
the  units  of  the  present  order,  and  it 
seems  better  to  do  this  before  we  per- 
form the  subtraction  of  that  higher  or- 
der. But  this  advantage  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  is  just  as  conven- 
ient to  begin  with  the  highest  order; 
only  be  sure  in  the  subtraction  of  every 
order  of  units,  to  note  whether  you 
will  need  one  unit  of  your  remainder  to 
make  possible  the  subtraction  of  some 
lower  order.  If  so,  reserve  one  unit 
for  that  purpose. 


And  so  I  might  give  many  other 
lustrations  to  show  how  much  more  i 
telligent  our  work  will  be  when  we  a 
guided  by  simple,  common-sense  pri 
ciples  than  when  we  merely  folio 
blind  rules.  In  fact,  there  need  be  n 
blind  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  there  wi 
be  none  to  one  who  really  learns  th 
subject,  and  one  who  teaches  arithmeti 
intelligently  will  recognize  the  fact  tha 
he  comes  upon  the  same  problem 
again  and  again  under  different  phase? 
Why  should  the  pupil  wait  till  h 
reaches  that  bugaboo,  "Percentage, 
before  he  does  anything  with  hur 
dredths  ?  And  why  should  he  think  h 
has  reached  new  territory  when  h 
comes  to  "Percentage?"  Why  nt 
give  him,  in  his  early  stages,  such 
problem  as  this:  "John  had  4  appk 
and  gave  his  playmates  3  of  then 
what  part  of  his  apples  did  he  gi' 
away?"  A  very  young  arithmeticis 
will  answer  this  correctly.  Now  ^ 
how  many  hundredths?  He  is  nc 
working  in  percentage! 

I  have  said  little  thus  far  about  P 
ures,  and  nothing  about  "ciphering 
which  is  no  necessary  part  of  arithnc 
tic.  Figfures  are  but  crutches, — v« 
convenient  for  the  lame,  but. not  ne(= 
sary  to  all  walking.  And  it  is  a  e= 
that  we  do  not  train  our  pupils  to  w^ 
without  them  more  than  we  do;  S5 
that  we  often  allow  them  to  fall  £i 
the  trap  that  some  of  our  text-boc 
set  for  them, — the  trap  of  utterly  co; 
founding  figures  and  numbers. 

Of  course,  all  the  figures  from  i  to  ( 
show  the  number  of  units  they  repre- 
sent, by  their  shape.  But  when  w€ 
come  to  numbers  above  9,  we  resort  to 
a  very  ingenious  device,  by  which  we 
make  the  same  nine  figures  serve  for 
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mbers.  This  device  works  in  per- 
amiony  with  our  wonderful  deci- 
ystem  of  numbers.  The  next 
er  above  nine  to  be  represented  is 
But  ten,  according  to  our  decimal 
n  is  a  new  kind  of  unit;  hence, 
present  it  by  i.  This  is  done  by 
ig  the  I  into  a  place  one  degree 
*r  to  the  left  than  before.  But 
loment  we  begin  to  give  figures 
according  to  place,  in  this  way, 
ust  have  something  to  count  place 
This  is  the  decimal  point.  And 
all  expressions  of  more  than  one 
I,  a  decimal  point  must  be  ex- 
sd  or  understood.  So  to  repre- 
ten  we  put  our  i  into  the  second 
at  the  left  of  the  point.  But  how 
we  show  that  it  is  in  the  second 
?  By  filling  the  first  place  with  l 
cter  called  a  zero.  Note  that  the 
»  come  to  have  a  new  value,  not 
ining  a  zero  to  it,  but  by  moving 

0  a  new  place.  The  zero  simply 
s  that  it  has  been  moved,  and  it 
stands  for  a  unit  ten  times  as  great 

1  one  it  stood  for  before. 

id  this  is  the  universal  law  by 
1  we  give  figures  a  place- value: 
1  they  are  moved  one  place  far- 
to  the  left,  they  represent  units 
mes  as  great  as  those  they  repre- 
d  before.  Hence  the  value  of  the 
I  expression  has  been  multiplied 

nong  the  other  arithmetical  rub- 
that  I  was  taught  when  T  was  a 
was  this :  That  putting  a  zero  at 
ight  of  an  expression  by  figures 
plied  its  value  by  ten.  No  such 
•.  Moving  a  figure,  or  figures,  one 
to  the  left  multiplies  the  value  by 
and  it  may  be  shown  that  the  ex- 
ion  has  been  so  moved,  if  a  zero 


occupifes  the  place  that  would  otherwise 
be  vacant  between  the  right-hand  fig- 
ure and  the  decimal  point.  A  zero  has 
no  other  real  use  in  notation  but  to  fill 
a  place  that  would  otherwise  be  vacant 
between  some  figure  and  the  decimal 
point. 

Another  piece  of  nonsense  that  I 
learned,  was  to  call  the  decimal  point 
"a  separatrix."  It  is  no  such  thing.  To 
illustrate:  Take  the  expressions,  314, 
31.4  and  3.14.  The  number  expressed 
in  each  case  is  three  hundred  fourteen, 
but  the  units  are  different.  To  be  sure 
I  may  read  the  second,  thirty-one  and 
four-tenths,  if  I  want  to  do  so;  and  so 
I  may  read  the  first,  as  thirty-one  tens 
and  four  primary  units  just  as  prop- 
erly. There  is  no  separatrix  in  one 
case  more  than  in  the  other.  The 
same  figfures  in  the  same  order 
always  represent  the  same  number 
of  units,  and  the  name  of  these 
units  is  determined  by  the  plat:e  the 
right-hand  figure  of  the  group  occupies 
with  respect  to  the  decimal  point. 

Pupils  may  be  taught  to  write  and 
read  numbers  much  more  readily  than 
they  usually  do.  The  rigmarole  of  enu- 
merating, "units,  tens,  hundreds, 
thousands,  etc.,"  is  utterly  useless  ex- 
cept for  very  beginners.  Figures  ex- 
pressing very  large  numbers  are  di- 
vided into  periods  of  three  each,  and 
each  period  receives  a  new  name,  as 
units,  thousands,  millions,  billions,  etc. 
Now  it  will  be  found  that,  after  the 
first  three  periods,  the  first  part  of  the 
name  for  each  period  signifies  a  num- 
ber less  by  two  than  the  number  of  the 
period, — thus,  trillions  is  the  name  of 
the  afth  period,  etc.  Now,  if  I  am 
asked  to  read  a  number  expressed  by 
thirty  figures,  or  ten  full  periods,  I  do 
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not  need  to  ''enumerate"  at  all.'  The 
name  of  the  tenth  period  will  mean 
a  number  two  less  than  ten,  hence  that 
is  the  period  of  octillions.  The  other 
names  will  follow  in  order.  Suppose 
you  are  asked  to  give  the  name  of  the 
seventeenth  place.  Evidently,  that  is 
the  second  place  in  the  sixth  period, 
hence,  the  name  is  tens  of  quadrillions. 

We  have  little  occasion  to  deal  with 
such  large  numbers  and  it  may  not  be 
worth  while  to  spend  much  time  on 
such  exercises.  But,  it  will  not  need 
much  time  to  make  bright  pupils  of 
twelve  years  wonderfully  expert  in  no- 
tation and  numeration. 

To  go  no  farther;  I  hope  I  have 
shown  that  Arithmetic  may  be  greatly 
simplified,  systematized  and  unified, 
that  pupils  may  be  made  accurate  and 
rapid  in  their  processes  by  sufficient 
skillful  drill,  that  they  may  learn  to 
distinguish  sharply  between  processes 
and  the  reasoning  by  which  processes 
are  determined  in  any  case,  and  that 
the  whole  may  be  as  clear  almost  as  the 
axioms. 


A  Geography  Lesson. 

There  have  been  great  changes  re- 
cently in  the  teaching  of  geography. 
Many  of  them  are  excellent,  but  I 
sometimes  fear  that  not  enough  care  is 
taken  in  the  beginning,  to  fix  the  out- 
lines of  the  country,  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  rivers,  towns,  mountains, 
etc.,  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  When 
I  taught  geography,  I  found  it  profit- 


able, I  thought,  to  start  with  what  I 
called  a  "tracing  lesson."     The  pupils 
were  required  to  take  their  maps,*  and 
I  passed  around  the  coast  with  them  re- 
quiring   them    to    note  in    order    the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  towns  and 
other  places  I  wanted  them  to  learn,  all 
in  their  proper  connection.    Then,  with. 
this  before  them,  they  were  to  study^ 
the  map  till  all  these  things  were  fixed, 
in  order,  everything  else  might  be  ig — 
nored. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  we  are  takings 
up  the  study  of  the  island  of  Great  Bri  — 
tain.  First,  fix  in  a  general  way,  th^-'  ■ 
latitude  of  its  north  and  south  limits- ^^ 
and  the  longitude  of  its  east  and  wes^^ 
limits.  Then  take  this  list  of  namesi  -z. 
Dover,  Thames  R.,  London,  Oxford 
The    Nash,     Humber   R.,   Trent    R 

Ouse  R.,  York,  Tyne  River,  Newcastle^ 

Tweed  R.,  Berwick,  Cheviot  Hill^s 
Forth  R.,  Edinburg,  Stirling,  Dee  R.  _ 
Grampian  Hills,  Moray  Frith,  Inverx— ^ 
ess,  Pentland  Frith,  C.  Wrath,  Nort^  T 
Channel,  Frith  of  Clyde,  Clyde 
Glasgow,  Solway  Frith,  Mersey 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Menai  Strmr-.j 
Snowdon  Mt.,  Cardigan  Bay,  St.  E>  :^- 
vid's  Head,  Swansea,  Severn  R.,  Brrn.  s- 
tol.  Land's  End,  Isle  of  Wight,  Por^r  s- 
mouth. 

Here   are   about   40   names   and       J 
would  suggest  this  for  a  class  of  aboxit 
the  sixth  grade.     For  a  lower  cla^s, 
take  fewer  names.    For  this  class  wh  &i 
they  have  advanced  further,  go  over 
the  same  thing,  adding  new  names   in 
the  proper  places.  E.  C.  H. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOY. 

CLARA    KERN    BAYLISS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

REMINISCENCES. 

len  the  boy  had  arrived  at  so 
ficent  a  house  as  one  made  of 
and  skins;  when  he  had  stones 
which  to  grind  his-  flour;  when 
ad  learned  to  pile  converging 
Df  brush  within  which  to  entrap 
me ;  when  he  had  learned  to  bake 
)od  in  the  ashes  or  boil  it  by 
g  heated  stones  into  the  pot  of 

with  it,  he  felt  that  there  was 
little  more  to  be  desired.  He  now 
ich  conveniences  that  the  procur- 

food  was  an  easy  matter  and  the 
ig  of  it  was  pastime, 
en  he  thought  of  his  skin  tub  in 

he  could  travel  by  water,  and  of 
:  or  the  wild  pony  on  which  he 

travel  by  land,  he  felt  that  the 
3n  of  transportation  was  now 
y  settled  for  all  time.  Then  he 
ight  himself  of  all  the  things  he 
sed  which  were  not  absolutely 
ary    for    life:    of    his    fragrant 

of  pine  boughs,  of  the  fire  by 

he  could  warm  himself, — sitting 
stifling  smoke — of  the  clay  shell 
lich  he  placed  his  food,  of  the 
spoon  with  which  he  ate  it,  of 
)mb  with  which  he  dressed  his 
and  many  other  equally  handy 
erfect  articles, — again,  when  he 
lit   of   the   beautiful   quills   with 

he  bedecked  his  head,  of  the 
ces  of  bear's  teeth  and  the  pretty 
vhich  even  girls — the  contempti- 
tle  creatures ! — could  have,  when 
ught  of  all  these  marvels  he  felt 


that  the  very  apex  of  luxurious  living 
was  now  reached. 

Reflecting  on  the  condition  of  all 
the  boys  who  had  lived  in  the  past,  he 
wondered  how  they  could  have  found 
life  endurable  lacking  all  this  comfort 
and  elegance.  Contrasting  their  situa- 
tion with  his  own,  realizing  what  priva- 
tion had  been  theirs,  he  was  tempted  to 
feel  profound  pity  for  them  until  he  re- 
flected on  their  intellectual  inferiority 
to  himself,  and  reserved  his  pity,  think- 
ing that  they  could  not  have  suffered 
as  a  delicate  creature  like  himself 
w^ould  have  suffered  in  their  places. 
They,  never  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  luxury  like  his  could 
not  know  of  what  they  were  de- 
prived. He  assured  himself  that  in 
their  ignorant  and  depraved  condition 
they  must  have  been  dull  and  callous, 
lacking  in  all  the  exquisite  sensibilities 
of  an  aesthetic  creature  like  himself. 

Now  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that 
Nature  feared  the  people  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  might  feel  this  same  sort 
of  complacence  about  themselves,  for- 
getting the  way  by  which  they  have 
come  and  how  much  they  owe  to  their 
long  line  of  ancestors  in  human  and 
brute  forms,  and  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  for  this  reason  that  she  has 
written  a  history  of  all  the  steps  she 
took  in  making  the  Boy  of  today,  and 
has  placed  it  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
that  all  may  read  it.  For  she  has  left 
buried  in  the  soil  the  bones  of  all  kinds 
of  animals  and  men,  the  tools  they  used 
and  the  ruins    of    their    houses    and 
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and  living  on  the  earth  are  peo- 
ivery  state  of  advancement  from 
imitive,  unclothed  barbarian  to 
ide  and  philosopher.    In  addition 
s  record  of  her  doings  she  has  re- 
d    in    cultured    communities    the 
s  and  dispositions  of  various  ani- 
s,  so  that  if  you  will  minutely  scan 
audience  at  a  lecture  or  a  theater, 
X  will  see  faces    closely^  resembling 
3se  of  dogs,  bears,  and  monkeys. 
Why  did  Nature  do  this?    Was  it  to 
2ep  us  from  becoming  conceited  ?    Or 
/as  it  because,    like  a  tender,    loving 
nother,  she  is  so  proud  of  the  progress 
of  her  child  that  she  loves  to  recall  ev- 
ery separate    step    he    has  taken,  and 
treasures  these  animal  faces  as  a  series 
of    yearly  photographs,  to    show    the 
rungs  of  the  ladder  up  which  he  has 
climbed  ? 

Usually  these  singular  countenances 
seem  to  be  reminiscenses  of  the  past; 
but  sometimes  one  meets  a  face  that  is 
so  ludicrous  as  to  awaken  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  one  of  those  smothered  chuck- 
les in  which  Nature  at  times  indulges ; 
— for  the  old  dame  has  a  fund  of  grim 
humor,  and  though  she  never  laughs 
aloud  she  has  a  deal  of  fun  all  to  her- 
self. If  you  look  closely  you  will  see 
that  she  never  yet  made  anything,  no 
matter  how  dear  it  might  be  to  her,  but 
that  somewhere  or  other  she  gave  it  a 
comical  setting. 

There  is  a  man  whom  you  may  occa- 
sionally meet  on  the  street  car  whose 
whole  attitude  and  expression  is  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  the  apteryx  at  the 
close  of  this  chapter.  He  looks  as  if  he 
had  begim  life  when  a  small  lad  by 
making  faces  and  crying  because  his 
bread  and  butter  was  not  sugared  to 
'"■  ^I'rn.  and  had  continued  in  that 


mood  ever  since  till  the  expression  hai 
petrified  in    his    countenance.     Evei 
line  and  wrinkle  of  his  face  is  extrava 
gantly  doleful  and  seems  to  say :  " Yoc 
always  did  abuse  me  anyway."    Evei 
hair  of  his  head  and  beard  stands  oi 
stiff  and  lonesome,  disclaiming  all  fel 
lowship  with  its  companions.    His  a] 
pearance    is    so    ludicrously  miserab? 
that  he  is  known  as  "The  DisgruntI 
Man."    Nature  must  at  some  time  ha 
become  weary  of  the  way  people  whi^ 
and  complain  at  her  doings  and  ha  — 
made  this  apteryx-man  to  relieve  1»^ 
feelings ;    for  she  surely  intended  h  -5 
as  a  sort  of  cameo  to  set  forth  the     t 
diculous  aspect  of    the    whole    ger-m.- 
Grumbler. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LITERATURE. 

Having  reached  the  stage  of  kno%^^I- 
edge   thus   far  depicted  and  enjoy  iing 
now  so  much  luxury,  people  began     "to 
have  a  little  leisure,  and  in  their  idle 
hours     they     commenced     cultivatir-ig 
their  artistic  tastes.     They  decorated 
their  pottery  with  all  sorts  of  figur^» 
that  could     be  stamped     into     it,  ar^^d 
scratched  figures  of  animals  into  tt    ^^ 
horns  and  bones  they  used  as  impl-**** 
ments  and  weapons.     Sometimes  th^^ 
made  the  picture  of  men  following  a 
ter  wild  game  or  riding  on  horsebac^^ 
or  they  told  the  story  of  yesterday 
hunt  by  carving  on  slate  the  figure  CT 
a  prostrate  reindeer  over  which  bent 
man  with  a  spear. 

Gradually  this  picture  writing  gre* 
into  a  written  language  in  which  the 
recorded  the  principal  events  of  thr 
lives  and  the  history    of    their  trib 
Each    generation    added    to    it,    ? 
it    grew    with    the    spoken    langt 
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liey  wrote  on  wood,  rock,  and 
Tient,  and  were  able  to  tell  all 
thoughts  and  even  to  write  love 

in  the  picture  language.  You 
sad  for  yourself  the  account  at 
:ad  of  this  chapter  of  the  disaster 
efell  the  man  as  he  alighted  from 
ny  to  go  fishing. 

vas  many  thousands  of  years  la- 
hen  the  love  of  color  and  draw- 
ad  developed  into  painting,  that 
boy  in  Asia  invented  the  method 
ng  written     words     to     express 

And  it  was  many  centuries  af- 
is  when  someone  invented  type 
.  printing  press,  making  it  pos- 

0  have  newspapers  and  books,  so 
low  one  can  tell  what  he  knows 
ill  the  earth,  and  others  can  have 
mefit  of  his  knowledge.  Oh,  it 
v'orth  while  for  the  boy  who  in-  ' 

1  an  alphabet  or  a  printing  press 
^e  been  born,  for  nothing— unless 
>  fire — has  helped  so  much  to  en- 
n  man  and    make  him     more  a 

than  a  beast.  Someone  has 
r  said  that  if  man  had  not  already 
immortal  the  invention  of  the 
ng  press  would  have  made  him 
Dr  since  that,  man*s  thought  trav- 
er  all  the  world  and  hence  is  more 
Dus  than  he,  and  after  he  has  been 
a  thousand  years  it  still  lives  on 
;ng  more  and  more  alive  as  time 
by  and  people  awaken  to  an  ap- 
Ltion  of  its'  significance.  It  is  not 
the  animal,  but  man^the  thinker, 
s  immortal.     (Plate  10. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIETY. 

)m  the  time  that  picture  writing 

into  use  the  civilization  of  man 

iced     more     rapidly.     It  was     a 


crude  way  of  communicating  yet  by 
that  means  it  was  possible  to  convey 
one's  ideas  to  people  of  other  tribes 
and  even  to  people  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Man  had  always  been  a  so- 
cial creature,  loving  companionship, 
but  this  power  of  communicating  at 
longer  range  brought  him  into  contact 
with  a  wider  circle  of  people  and  made 
them,  in  a  sense,  his  family.  Then  too, 
the  increasing  numbers  of  people  made 
thinking  of  others  imperatively  neces- 
sary. Long  before,  when  there  was  but 
one  man,  he  could  plant  his  bean  patch 
or  cast  his  fish  net  wherever  he  pleased ; 
but  now  that  there  were  many  to  plant 
and  fish,  either  they  must  each  have  a 
bean  patch  and  a  nook  in  the  stream  or 
they  must  share  their  food  in  common. 
It  was  found,  too,  that  men  working 
together  could  do  many  things  which 
one  could  not  do  alone.  For  instance, 
a  band  of  men  might  attack  a  lion  or 
a  herd  of  buffaloes  where  one,  alone, 
dare  not  venture  unassisted. 

As  they  became  more  civilized,  learn- 
ing to  smelt  metals  and  make  machin- 
ery, it  was  possible  to  have  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  tools  which  in  earl- 
ier times  each  man  'had  to  make  for 
himself.  This  not  only  gave  them  bet- 
ter implements  but  the  time  so  saved 
could  be  used  in  raising  larger  crops, 
or,  what  was  better,  in  inventing  other 
tools,  thus  rendering  it  still  easier  to 
exist  and  to  obtain  food  and  clothing. 
For  ever}*^  machine  and  every  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  helps  the  world  to 
live  more  comfortably  and  to  progress 
more  rapidly;  the  more  you  have  or 
know,  the  more  the  way  opens  before 
you  and  the  faster  you  advance. 

After    the    increasing    numbers  of 
people  and  the  better  facilities  for  inter- 
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communication  had  gathered  people 
into  large  societies,  men  began  to  unite 
their  wealth  and  their  wisdom  in  com- 
panies and  corporations  to  do  work 
that  no  one  could  undertake  alone,  such 
as  the  building  of  bridges,  highways, 
woolen  and  cotton  mills,  and  finally 
railways,  factories,  and  steamboats. 
The  world  itself  seems  to  have  moved 
like  a  raihvay  engine  which  at  first  goes 
slowly,  throbbing  in  .  long,  laborious 
puffs,  then  goes  a  little  faster  and  a  lit- 
tle faster  with  shorter  puffs  and  greater 
ease  till  it  gets  such  headway  that  ev- 
erything must  clear  the  track  or  be 
borne  down  by  its  irresistible  force. 

All  the  complex  life  and  industrial 
activity  of  today  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  increased  numbers  of  people. 
You  remember  that  when  Nature  made 
the  first  cell  she  caused  it  to  grow  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  another  one; 
and  when  there  were  two  or  three  in  a 
group  they  took  new  shapes  and  hab- 
its in  order  to  live  in  harmony.  Then 
as  there  came  to  be  many  in  one  gjoup 
some  began  to  do  one  part  of  the  work, 
others  another  part,  so  that  they  might 
live  together  without  each  doing  the 
whole  work  and  remaining  the  same 
primitive  organism.  At  last  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  certain  cells  became  hands  to 
perform  the  manual  labor  for  all  the 
cells,  and  others  legs  to  do  the  walk- 
ing, and  still  others  eyes  to  do  the  see- 
ing for  the  w^hole  body. 

It  has  been  just  this  way  with  that 
aggregation  of  cells  w-hich  we  call  a 
boy.  When  there  was  but  one  group, 
but  one  boy,  he  did  all  the  work  of 
caring  for  himself.  He  had  to  be 
farmer,  fire-tender,  tailor,  cook,  and 
architect  all  in  one;    so  he  necessarily 


lived  in  primitive  fashion.  But  when 
there  came  to  be  many  different  groups 
of  cells,  or  many  boys,  they  divided  the 
labor  and  shaped  their  lives  so  as  to  fit 
into  the  niches  and  live  together,  some 
becoming  farmers  or  hands  to  fill  the 
mouths;  some  engineers  or  legs  to 
manage  the  travel;  some  inventors^or 
eyes  to  do  the  prying  into  mechanical 
principles.  In  this  way  there  came  to 
be  a  complex  life  which  would  have 
been  impossible  without  numbers. 

Let  us  look  further  into  this  matter. 

The  first  cell     took     any     shape  it 
pleased  and  performed  the  whole  work 
of  breathing,  eating,  excreting,  and  re- 
producing, because  it  was  a  whole  or- 
ganism.      When    other    cells  formed 
around  it  and  pressed  upon  it,  it  was 
obliged  to  take  them  into  its  considera- 
•tion  and  shape  itself  with  reference  to 
them.    But  to  offset  this  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  assistance  in   its  la- 
bors.    As  the  cells  became  numerous, 
pressing  hard  on  all  sides,  it  had  to 
modify  its  conduct  more  and   more; 
but  although  there  was  more  and  more 
work  to  be  done,  it  had     fewer     and 
fewer  kinds  to  do  consequently  it  could 
do  them  better  and  could  at  the  same 
time  have  the  benefit  of  the  work  done 
by  all  the  others ;   for  it  was  becoming 
a  complex  organism  with  some  cells  to 
do  the  eating,  some  the  breathing,  some 
the  reproducing,  etc. 

It  was  now  a  Boy. 

This  boy  was  a  compound  cell  hav- 
ing all  the  work  to  do  until  other  com- 
pound cells  pressed  upon  him  obliging 
him  to  modify  his  habits  and  accom- 
modate himself  to  life  with  them.  But 
this  readjustment  was  accompanied  by 
a  division  of  labor  which  was  of  great 
advantage  to  him  because  it  enabled 
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\  enjoy  the  fruits  of  others'  toil. 
LS  pressed  upon  by  more  of  these 
und  cells  until  he  became  modi- 
to  one  of  the  cells  of  a  great  com- 
/"  of  compound  cells  known  as 
itate,  or  The  Body  Politic,  and 
.  most  complex  life,  having  many 
iages     and     enjoyments     which 

have  been  impossible  to  him  as 
le  compound  cell, 
this  may  be  considered  the  phys- 
sult  of  that  care  for  others  which 
ut  into  the  first  cell.  This  is 
consideration  of  man  as  an  ani- 
s  a  living  machine  that  eats  and 

and  must  have  a  piece  in  the 

along    with    this    there    was 
d  an  ethical  care  for  others,  a 


consideration  of  man  as  a  spiritual  be- 
ing, which  we  shall*  discuss  presently, 
and  which  eventually  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  publishing  houses/  libra- 
ries, schools,  art  institutes,  musical 
conservatories,  churches,  and  number- 
less charitable  institutions.  And  this 
ethical  regard,  this  working  together- 
of  the  compound  cells  as  spirits,  seems 
to  be,  after  all,  the  purpose  which  has 
always  been  nearest  to  Nature's  heart. 
This  seems  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
her  labors.  For  throughout  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms  the  species 
of  plant,  animal,  or  man  that  gave  most 
care  and  service  to  others  has  been  the 
one  that  has  made  its  way  in  the  world. 
The  much-regarding  has  prospered; 
the  little-regarding  has  become  extinct. 


SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIPS.* 

ANGELINA  W.  WRAY. 

III. 
THE  GIRL  SHE  HATED. 


acher's  pet !  teacher's  pet !  Gracie 

s  the  teacher's' pet!'' 

:  shrill  voice  floated  through  the 

^larch  air  with  the  most  tantaliz- 

iphasis'.     Gracie,  walking  hastily 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 

d  unconsciousness. 

acher's  pet!  teacher's  pet!     But 

tiever  be  a  missionary !"    . 

ce  stood  still.     Flesh  and  blood 

endure  no  more.     Even  if  she 

the  minister's  little  girl  she  was 

it,  she  told  herself  with  righteous 

ation,  and  crossed    toward    her 

itor. 

)u  stop  a-calling  me  names !"  she 

anded  sternly. 

ell,  aren't  you  the  teacher's  pet  ?" 

Norris  inquired  innocently. 

^pyrKghX  bj  the  author. 


"I  am  not,  and  Fm  not  a  giggle-ur, 
either,  like  you." 

Susie  crimsoned. 

"You  stop  a-calling  me  names !" 

"You  beginned!" 

"I  didn't." 

"You  did." 

"Teacher's  pet !" 

"Old  giggle-ur!" 

"Highty,  tighty!  what's  all  this 
about?"  Gracie's  grandpa,  her  "best- 
est"  grandpa,  the  one  with  the  white 
curls,  was  surveying  her  with  puzzled 
disapproval.  "This  isn't  my  little  girl, 
is  it,  quarreling  and  calling  another 
nice  little  girl  names?" 

Gracie  subdued  her  anger. 

"Wait  till  we  get  to  school,"  she 
murmured  under    her    breath,  where- 
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upon  Susie,  scowling  fiercely,  sus- 
pended hostilities  for  the  time  being. 

"It  wasn't  a  nice  little  girl  I  was 
talking  to,"  Gracie  explained  earnestly 
as  she  walked  down  the  street  with  her 
grandfather.  "It  was  only  Susie  Nor- 
ris." 

"She  looked  like  a  nice  child,"  Mr. 
Denison  remarked.  "What  is  the  trou- 
ble with  her?" 

"She — she  isn't  nice.  I  don't  like 
her." 

"But  why  don't  you?" 

Grace  hesitated.  "I  don't  know  ev- 
ery reason." 

"Try  to  like  her,  dear.  Probably  the 
liking  will  come  if  you  try  hard 
enough." 

Arrived  at  school  Susie  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  advent  of  the  foe,  but 
Grace  did  not  come  until  the  "slow" 
bell  had  rung.  Under  Miss  Fleming's 
watchful  eyes  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  continue  the  feud,  although  both 
children  eagerly  waited  a  chance. 
When  the  class  in  "number"  was 
called,  however,  Gracie  failed  as  usual, 
while  Susie  triumphantly  answered 
each  question  correctly. 

"You  never  put  your  mind  on  your 
work,  Gracie,"  Miss  Fleming  said  with 
some  severity.  "Susie,  you  may  take 
the  box  of  colored  splints  and  try  to 
show  Grace  how  to  get  the  answers  to 
her  problems.  You  may  sit  together 
in  the  last  seat  in  the  last  row." 

"Please,  Miss  Fleming,  I  can  get  the 
answers  alone  if  I  take  the  splints." 

"No,"  said  the  teacher,  ignorant,  of 
the  ill  feeling  between  the  two.  **It  will 
be  better  for  Susie  to  help  you.  Go  at 
once." 

Two  little  faces,  one  angry  and  hu- 
miliated, the  other  l)eaming  with  satis- 


faction,   bent    over    the    gay-colored 
splints. 

"See,  you  take  eight  sticks  and  lay 
them  in  a  row,"  explained  Susie  offici- 
ously.  "Now  if  you  take  five  away 
there  will  be  three  left.  Isn't  that  easy. " 

"Giggle-ur!" 

"Here  we  have  eight  sticks  again. 
Now  if  we  play  they  are  trees  and  cut 
six  down,  we'll  have  two  left.  Don't 
you  see  ?" 

"Giggle-urr 

"And  if  we  have  eight  sticks,  and 
say  they  are  sticks  of  candy,  and  eat 
eight,  why !  that  will  leave  none" — 

"Old  giggle-ur r 

Susie  raised  an  indignant  hand. 

"Miss  Fleming!  Gracie  Neal  won't 
listen  while  I  try  to  help  her,  and  she 
calls  me  names !" 

"Gracie!" 

"Yes,  Miss  Fleming.  But  she's  such 
a  smarty!" 

"That  is  not  a  nice  word  for  a  little 
girl  to  use.  You  will  have  to  lose  your 
recess  and  finish  your  work  then." 

Gracie  heroically  refrained  from 
crying,  lest  her  enemy  should  glory 
still  further  in'  her  downfall,  but  at  re- 
cess Miss  Fleming  inquifed  after  the 
work  had  been  completed, 

"Don't  you  like  Susie?" 
^  "No,  I/za/£>her!" 

"Gracie,  dear!"  Miss  Fleming  was 
genuinely  shocked. 

"Well!  I  do.  More  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world  I  hate  her." 

"I  don't  believe  you  know  what  the 
naughty  word  means." 

**Yes,  I  do,  too.  It  means  'spising 
folks.  I  'spise  the  ground  she  walks 
on !  I  'spise  the  clothes  she  wears !'  and 
I  'spise  the  words  she  says !" 

"Gracie !  Gracie !  I  didn't  think  you 
had  such     naughty    thoughts,     \^^lat 
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;  you  feel  that  way  toward  Susie  ? 
has  she  done  to  hurt  you?" 
Lce  waited  a  moment, 
le — she  throws  up  all  my  family 
!"  she  said  at  last, 
don't  understand  you." 
ell !  she  says  Fll  never  be  a  mis- 
y  when  I  grow  up." 
>  you  want  to  be  one  ?" 
3t  to  the  cannon-halls!"     Grace 
so  emphatically  that  the  teacher 
id. 
never  knew  they  needed  mission- 

5  little  girl  regarded  her  with  sur- 

yuess  you  don't  go  to  Sunday 
very  often.  Cannon-balls  need 
►naries  more'n  anybody  else.  They 
ach  other  before  missionarie*s 
'  The  awe  and  disgust  in  the 
were  indescribable. 
!  I  see.  I  was  under  a  misap- 
ision  concerning  your  meaning," 
ured  Miss  Fleming,  biting  her 
"So  you  want  to  be  a  missionary 
er  fields?" 

cie  sighed.  "Sunday  afternoons 
5t  always  do,  but  other  times  I 
I'd  rather  be  a  dancer,"  she  con- 
frankly.  But  I  'spose  I've  got 
L  missionary.  It  runs  in  our  fam- 
Srandpa  Dennison's  two  sisters 
missionary  ladies,  and  Grandma 
sister  was  one,  too." 
me  of  your  aunties  are.'* 
ce  looked  both  depressed  and  im- 
t. 

goes  by  generations,"  she  ex- 
1.  "I  don't  'zactly  understand, 
m  the  generation  that  ought  to 
missionary  lady.  Unless,"  she 
as  an  afterthought.  "Unless  I 
get  married." 
ere  is  a  slight  loop-hole  of  escape 


there,"  assented  Miss  Fleming,  finding 
her  small  companion  somewhat  amus- 
ing. 

"But  of  course  there's  no  counting 
on  that,"  went  on  the  thoughtful 
voice.  "Bennie  likes  me  now,  but  he's 
going  to  be  a  doctor  and  I  don't  like 
doctors  much  since  the  day  Dr.  Brown 
gave  me  a  pill  that  was  all  bitter  under 
the  sugar  coating." 

"But  if  you  don't  think  you'd  like  to 
be  a  missionary,  why  should  you  care 
when  Susie  says  you'll  never  be  one?" 

Gracie's  eyes  flashed.  "Because  she 
says  I'm  not  good  enough !  I  guess  I'm 
better  than  the  heevens.  Evelyn  telled 
her  about  it,"  she  continued,  "else 
she*d  never  have  knowed.  I  telled 
Evelyn  how  if  I  was  a  missionary  lady 
I'd  walk  around  with  my  big  Bible,  and 
the  heevens  would  bow  down  and  say, 
'we  thank  you  for  coming  to  help  us,' 
and  I'd  eat  bananas  and  sing  Ijymns. 
Of  course,"  loyally,  "Evelyn  didn't 
know  she'd  be  so  mean,  but  she  tells 
me  all  the  time,  'you'll  never  be  a  mis- 
sionary,' and  once  she  called  me  a 
heeven  myself.  I  g^ess  /  ain't  naked. 
My!  I  wish  she'd  tumble  down — or — 
or  scratch  her  finger!" 

Poor  Gracie!  hardly  had  she  voiced 
her  desire  for  vengeance  when  the 
classroom  door  opened  and  Susie 
screaming  in  wild  agony  ran  hastily  in, 
holding  her  right  hand  stiffly  in  front 
of  her. 

Grace  saw  and  trembled.  On  the 
chubby  forefinger  hung  a  drop  of  scar- 
let that  was — yes!  it  was  unmistak- 
ably blood! 

"I'm  bleeding,"  sobbed  Susie  pite- 
ously.  "I  stubbed  my  toe  and  fell  on 
the  bricks.  O!  Miss  Fleming,  can't 
you  stop  the  blood?" 

The  startled  teacher  sprang  to  her 
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feet,  but  before  she  could  examine  the 
finger,  conscience-smitten  Gracie  had 
wrapped  her  handkerchief  around  the 
wound. 

"Don't  cry,  Susie.  Please  don't 
cry,"  she  begged,  the  tears  flowing  in 
torrents  down  her  cheeks.  "Miss  Flem- 
ing, will  her  hand  stop  bleeding  pretty 
soon  ?" 

Miss  Fleming  removed  the  dainty 
lace  handkerchief  carefully.  Then  she 
turned  her  head  and  coughed  long  and 
violently.  A  single  drop  of  blood 
stained  the  white  cambric.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  point  a  moral  seemed  too  good 
to  be  lost,  however,  so  she  said  im- 
pressively, 

"You  need  not  worry,  Susie.  The 
blood — has — been  —  staunched  and  — 
you  will  recover.  But  I  want  to  speak 
seriously  to  you  two  little  girls.  Gracie, 
you  see  now  what  comes  from  indulg- 
ing in  .naughty  wishes" — 

Grace  moaned  and  the  teacher  re- 
lented. 

"Of  course  I  know  you  didn't  mean 
what  you  said" — : 

But  Grace  was  no  sophist. 

"It's  my  black  heart,"  she  sobbed, 
clinging  to  Susie  with  remorseful  ten- 
derness. "Teacher  telled  us  about  it 
yesterday  at  Sunday  school.  She  said 
we  could  choose.  She  drawed  two 
hearts  on  the  blackboard,  one  black  and 
one  white.  Then  she  asked  us  all  to 
hold  up  our  hands  if  we  wanted  our 
hearts  white.  And  I  didn't  hold  mine 
up.  I — I — wanted  mine  a  little  shaded/' 

"Don't  cry  so,  dear.  You  are  sorry, 
I  know.  Susie,  you  and  Grace  ought  to 
be  friends.  See  how  kind  she  has  been 
to  you  now  that  you  are — injured.  She 
lent  you  her  pretty  handkerchief" — 

"My  broideryed  one,"  added  eager 


Grace.    "It  has  four  G's  in  the  corne 
and  a  hem-stitching." 

"Yes,  a  valuable  article  like  that, 
with  gravity.  "Now  it  seems  to  nr 
that  this  quarrel  has  gone  far  enoug-1 
You  are  both  nice  children.  Supper  j 
you  give  each  other  a  kiss  and  st^ 
again  to  be  friends." 

The  little  girls  regarded  each  othx« 
dubiously.  Then  two  rosy  mouths  m. 
in  a  resounding  smack,  while  Mi- 
Fleming  smiled,  satisfied  that  the  feia 
was  at  an  end. 

Grace  and  Susie  thought  so,  too,  an- 
walked  home  arm  in  arm,  with  Evelyr 
Kent  "tagging"  disconsolately  in    th 
background. 

The  next  morning  on  the  way  to 
school  Susie  returned  the  handker- 
cTiief,  beautifully  laundered. 

"What  did  youf  mamma  say?"  in- 
quired Gracie. 

"She  said  she  was  s'prised  you  len- 
it  to  me,"  Susie  answered,  with  mis- 
guided frankness. 

"Why  \vas  she  s'prised?"  askes 
Gracie  somewhat  suspiciously. 

"O!  I  don't  know."  Susie  realize 
too  late  the  folly  of  her  admission. 

"You  tell  me  why." 

"She — she  only  said  you. never  w^ 
nice  to  me  before." 

"I  was  just  as  nice  to  you  as  ^^ 
were  to  me." 

"You  get  mad  too  easy." 

"  I  don't!" 

"You  do!" 

"Smarty!" 

"You  stop  a-calling  me  names!" 

"Giggle-ur!" 

"You'll  never  be  a  missionary!" 

"Old  giggle-ur r 

And  the  feud  was  on  again  with  ^^ 
doubled  vigor.  v 
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*ent  Events  Department 

thly  Analytit  of  Newt  with  Reference  to  its  Uie 
in  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 

By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 
tor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


aiiAHT  NoTB  —In  this  depar  ment  will  be 
1  alms  and  methods  for  making  most  ef- 
be  oae  of  current  events  in  teaching.  The 
lUbe  glad  to  prepare  outlines  cootilnlnff 
DOS  aalo  use  of  Current  History  as  an  aia 
ng  lessons  in  your  regular  course  In  Oeog- 
Isiory.  Grammar,  etc.    Keqnests  for  the^e 

shotAl  be  sent  to  address  above  given, 
>  weeks  to  a  month  before  lessons  are  to  be 
.  Indicate  In  general  term«i  sublect  mat- 
e  studied— as  ••Euroi)e/*  "Revolutionary 

••Syntax.**  "Percentage,"  etc.— and  num- 
ipils  In  class.  Papers  for  both  pupils  and 
will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge.  Ques- 
ailar  to  the  following,  correcting  Current 
vith  the  regular  curncnlnm,  will,  upon  re- 
t  sent  to  Superintendents.  Principals  or 
I.  a^  suggeRtlons  for  similar  questions  In 
,  Examination's,  etc. 


city  of   some   forty   thousand   inhabi- 

which  Current  Events  had  just  been 

p  in  an  experimental  way,  I  recently 

I  seventh  grade  room  during  the  thirty 

Current    Events    period    on    Monday 

In   their  geography   work   the   7A 

were  studying  Africa  and  the  7B,  Eu- 

"he  teacher,  who  was  also  the  Super- 

!*rincipal,  explained,   rather  apologeti- 

it  she  had  not  had  time  to  plan  the 

THE    ASSIGNMENT. 

ad  simply  called  the  attention  of  her 
)  the  fact  that  each  of  the  items  in  the 
lewspaper  with  which  they  had  been 
had  a  heading  similar  to  the  letters 
ote  in  connection  with  their  study  of 
T — St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  etc.,  and  di- 
lass  A  to  read  all  news  from  places  in 
ind  class  B  to  do  the  same  for  Eu- 
ill  were  expected  to  locate  the  places 
ced  about. 

THE     RECITATION. 

rst  pupil  called  upon  told  in  language 
)wn  how  the  chalk  cliffs  near  Dover 
en  into  the  sea;  that  all  the  towns 
lat  part  of  the  coast  had  guards  pa- 
the  shore  line  because  cracks  were 
ig  in  the  cliffs  and  it  was  feared  there 
)e  further  land  .slides.  He  said  the 
V  constantly  undermining  this  chalky 
id  it  was  believed  to  have  worn  away 
and  a  half  since  Julius  Caesar  landed 
in.  Portions  of  the  coast,  he  added, 
g  broken  off  by  the  waves  in  one  place 


and  deposited  on  another  part  of  the  coast 
where  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea  tides 
meet,  so  that  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
coast  of  England  is  gradually  being  straight- 
ened and  levelled. 

He  said  there  were  tales  in  the  old  English 
chronicles  about  "great  chunks"  of  the  chalk 
cliffs  falling  into  the  sea  in  this  way  and  that 
people  had  been  disposed  to  laugh  at  these  ac- 
counts as  "just  stories,"  but  now  they  believed 
them.  He  said  the  same  thing  was  going  on  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  told  how  this  Island  helped 
to  make  Portsmouth  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
in  the  world  and  several  other  particulars 
about  the  coast  of  England  and  the  effect  of 
sea  action  on  coasts,  which  space  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  go  into  here.  He  was  very  accurate 
as  to  the  measurements  of  the  chalk  mass 
which  had  fallen  into  the  sea — "a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water."  I  mention  this  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  pupils  in  relating  events ;  their 
memory  for  the  arithmetical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject —  times,  distances,  amounts,  etc.,  being 
noticeably  keen. 

The  next  pupil,  evidently  misunderstand- 
ing what  was  wanted,  gave  some  of  the 
things  the  geography  tells  about  Russia  and 
the  Russians,  etc. 

The  third  pupil  asked  if  it  would  be  all 
right  to  give  the  dispatch  from  London  about 
the  artist  Boughton  and,  being  assured,  told 
how  he  had  died  "alone  in  his  studio  on  the 
19th ;"  about  his  living  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  "from 
his  third  to  his  eighth  year;"  how  he  earned 
money  to  go  to  England  to  study  art,  what 
some  of  his  pictures  had  sold  for,  that  his 
greatest  picture  was  the  ^'Huguenot  Lovers" 
this  with  a  grin  at  a  girl  neighbor  and 
that  he  is  best  known  in  this  country  for 
his  fine  illustrations  of  Evangeline  and  the 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

A  fourth  pupil  told  about  the  great  strike 
in  Russia,  when  it  began,  different  estimates 
as  to  the  number  of  people  "on  strike,"  what 
they  were  strikitig  for  and  named  several  kinds 
of  factories  involved  in  the  strike.  The 
"Potiloff  iron  works"  he  first  referred  to  as 
the  "locomotive  works,"  but  on  a  question  from 
the  teacher,  substituted  a  word  which 
sounded  quite  a  little  like  "Potiloff." 

The  second  pupil — the  one  who  told  what 
the  geography  said  about  Russia  instead  of 
what  geography  is  doing  in  Russia,  now  un- 
derstanding thoroughly  what  was  wanted  and 
anxious  to  redeem  himself,  made  his  desire 
known  by  waiving  his  hand  and  gave  what, 
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taken  all  in  all,  was  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  recitations.  He  had  made  a  special  study 
of  all  the  news  about  the  uprising  in  St. 
Petersburg.  He  began  by  giving  facts  that  the 
other  pupils  who  had  spoken  on  the  same  sub- 
ject had  missed;  about  the  miserably  low 
wages  received  by  the  Russian  workmen,  why 
they  appealed  to  the  Czar  etc.,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  about  the  firing  on  the  people. 
He  knew  just  how  many  were  killed,  how 
many  were  wounded  how  many  soldiers  had 
"slung"  down  their  arms  and  refused  to  fire 
on  the  people,  how  the  Cossacks  cracked 
jokes,  played  games,  etc.,  while  waiting  for 
the  crowds  to  gather,  just  how  and  where 
Father  Gopon  (he  stumbled  on  the  pronun- 
ciation) was  shot,  about  the  leadership  pass- 
ing to  Gorky  (called  "Corky"  but  corrected, 
with  the  teacher's  help)  and  then  something 
about  the  life  of  Gopon  and  of  Gorky  ("Cor- 
ky" again  but  corrected  without  help)  and 
how  the  Czar  was  hiding  in  his  Palace  all  this 
time,  adding  with   scorn: 

"He  was  a  coward  but  his  mother  wasn't 
afraid." 

He  concluded  with  a  minute  description  of 
the  method  employed  by  the  s»^rikers  in  build- 
ing barricades  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  soldiers. 

Space  will  not  permit  to  go  into  further  de- 
tail as  to  the  recitation,  which  went  on  almost 
entirely  without  help  or  suggestion  from  the 
teacher  beyond  the  pronunciation  of  the  more 
difficult  words.  One  pupil  told  of  the  success 
of  the  Germans  in  raising  cotton  in  German 
southwest  Africa  and  another  about  how  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  in  Italian  Somaliland  had  sent 
a  baby  lion  to  the  baby  son  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  who  would  one  day  himself  be  King 
of  Italy.  He  stumbled  over  the  chiefs  name 
(Ghessee!)  and  "Italian  Somaliland"  but  he 
had  been  impressed  by  the  names.  He  was  a 
little  sickly  boy  and  rather  backward  men- 
tally. Neither  the  teacher  nor  any  of  the 
other  pupils  had  seen  this  little  item  at  all  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self both  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  the 
other  pupils  and  was  greatly  pleased  and  en- 
couraged in  consequence. 

RESULTS     ATT.MNED. 

I  have  seen  many  recitations  under  similar 
conditions  and  always  with  similar  results.  If 
in  this  very  brief  and  very  rough  outline  1 
have  conveyed  any  adequate  idea  of  what  took 
place,  it  seems  to  me  these  things,  among  oth- 
ers, stand  out  significantly : 

I.    That  the  interest  of  pupils  in  all  phases 


of  Geography  is  vastly  stimulated  when  this 
Geography  is  presented  in  the  form  of  news; 
that  the  "voluntary  activity"  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  Froebel's  great  philosophy  is  enlisted 
to  an  extent  which  has  not  yet  been  attained  by 
any  other  method. 

2.  That  Herbart's  great  princiole  of  con- 
stantly building  upon  old  and  establishing  new 
"centers  of  interest"  is  no  less  apparent.  The 
effect  of  this  one  Current  Events  period  is  be- 
ing felt  in  the  geography  work  every  day.  To 
the  little  sickly  boy,  Africa  is  not  now  a  mere 
diagram  in  his  text-book  but  his  Africa — asso- 
ciated with  his  item,  his  lion,  his  savage  chief 
and  his  baby  prince  in  Europe  who  will  one 
day  rule  over  this  strip,  as  his  father  does  now. 
Similarly  with  the  other  pupils. 

"Geography  has  a  new  meaning  to  the  pu- 
pils," says  the  principal  of  a  St.  Paul  school, 
"since    we    began    studying    it    through     the  ^ 

news."    And  the  experience,  so  far  as  my  ob-  ^ 

servation  goes,  is  universal — except  where  ^^ 
teachers  have  not  handled  this  news  "motive  ^^ 
power"  judiciously.  Usually  the  trouble  has  xns 
been  that  they  have  taken  too  much  pains;  .^  . 
have  planned  strenuously  but  not  judiciously;  ^  j 
I  would  add  as  one  of  the  most  important  z^  ^ 

conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  "ob ^. 

ject  lesson": 

3.  Given,  a  newspaper  in  which  the  selec — _— t- 
tion  of  matter  is  confined  to  subjects  pursuec^  ^sd 
in  school  and  the  least  preparation,  the  sim>.K-3n- 
plest  assignment  is  the  best.  Turn  the  pupilr  -^^Is 
into  the  news  pasture,  restrained  only  by  th»  .M-JThe 
simple  "fencing"  above  indicated,  and  natur— ^  ^re 
will  do  the  rest;  or,  at  least  will  do  enoug'-^^^gfa 
to  invite  striking  comparison  with  other  metlr-f  j^th- 
ods. 

How  much  larger  results  are  reached  wi^-^^ll 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  teach**  .s-Tlier 
builds  upon  the  splendid  foundation  thus  lai  m-  ^^sid. 


THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 
The    school    garden    is    not    necessarily   <^         on 
school  grounds  or  all  at  one  place,  it  is  jtr.^v     ust 
as   well   located   as  each   child  s   home.     It  -  is 

a  school  garden  if  teacher  and  pupils  take  — ^c  a 
common  interest  in  the  work  and  carry  tK^-i^this 
intercut  over  into  the  school  life.  The  ma-^^:3sany 
teachers   doing  work   in  this   line   with  th-.^ — neir 

classes  are  often  in  need  of  helpful  suggestit ^  00s 

on  the  care  of  plants  and  on  the  selection         -  oi 
seeds,  etc.     One  of  the  oldest  magazines  ^        de- 
voted especially  to  such  suggestion  is  VicW  -^'5. 
We   have   arranged   to   supply  Vick*s  Fan     wmily 
.vlagazine  free  of  charge  to  all  of  our  S"        ^h- 
scribers   who   renew   for   School  and  Hl      ^ms 
Edication  for  the  coming  year.    Send  in  y     ^>ar 
renewal  no\y  and  Vick's  will  be  sent  to  you        for 
a  year,  beginning  at  once  and  without  chm-^Jpf 
to  vou. 
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THE   SUDDEN    DEATH    OF   DR. 
E.  C.  HEWETT. 

Dr.  Hewett  died  suddenly  of  heart 
failure  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
March  31.  A  severe  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, complicated  with  other  diseases, 
had  been  successfully  resisted  after  a 
struggle  of  some  weeks  and  he  seemed 
to  be  on  the  road  to  a  speedy  recov- 


ery. He  had  been  able  to  walk  about 
the  street  and  to  do  his  usual  work  as 
editor  of  a  department  in  this  maga- 
zine. But  on  Monday  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  while  on  his  way  to  the  house 
of  his  brother-in-law,  and  from  this 
attack  he  could  not  rally.  Two  suc- 
cessive similar  attacks  in  succeeding 
days  proved  fatal.  Unconscious  that 
it  was  the  end,  he  said  to  his  wife,  **I 
am  very  tired  and  wish  to  sleep,'*  and 
so  he  passed  to  the  beyond. 

In  the  next  number  will  be  published 
a  full  account  of  his  life  and  work. 


THE  N.  E-  A. 
Plans  for  a  large  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  are 
being  made  by  the  ofiScers  and  by  the  teachers 
of  New  York  City  and  of  New  Jersey.  Asbury 
Park  is  an  ideal  location  and  New  York  City 
will  offer  some  special  attractions  to  teachers 
during  the  week  following  the  meeting.  Full 
details  of  these  plans  will  be  given  in  our  May 
and  June  numbers. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

This  association  will  meet  at  Kankakee,  111., 
April  27-29.  The  general  subject  is,  "The 
Course  of  Study." 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Superintendents* 
Round  Table  meets  with  Supt.  William  H. 
Hatch,  of  Oak  Park,  as  chairman.  This  will 
be  a  free  round  table  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral topic  bearing  especially  upon  the  work  of 
superintendents  in  the  smaller  cities  and  vil- 
lages. 

A  reception  to  the  visiting  members  will  be 
given  by  the  Kankakee  teachers,  with  music 
by  the  St.  Viateur's  College  Orchestra. 

The  program  of  Friday  morning  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Paper — The  Course  of  Study — "The  Physio- 
logical Phase" — Supt.  J.  Stanley  Brown, 
Township  High  School,  Joliet. 

Discussion — Supt.  H,  B.  Haydcn,  Rock  Is- 
land. 

Discussion — Prin.  W.  S.  Wallace,  Township 
High  School,  Savanna. 
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General  Discussion. 

Discussion  closed  by  writer  of  paper. 

Paper — "The  Psychological  Phase" — Supt. 
John  A.  Long,  Streator. 

Discussion — Prin.  C.  E.  DeButts,  Township 
High  School,  Ponliac 

Discussion — Supt.  Gerard  T.  Smith,  Moline. 

General  Discussion. 

Discussion  closed  by  writer  of  paper. 

On  Friday  evening  is  the  President's  Ad- 
dress, by  Supt.  C.  M.  Bardwell,  of  Aurora, 
and  an  address — "Some  Problems  in  Educa- 
tion," by  Dr.  J.  M.  Coulter,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  paper — The  Course 
of  Study — "The  Sociological  Phase,"  by  Supt. 
Newell  D.  Gilbert,  DeKalb. 

Discussion — Prin.  Ellis  U.  Graff,  High 
School,  Rockford. 

Discussion — Prin.  J.  C.  Hanna,  Township 
High  School,  Oak  Park. 

General  Discussion. 

There  will  be  section  meetings  on  Friday 
afternoon  as  follows: 

Kindergarten  Section  —  Miss  Helen  G. 
Dwyer,  Kindergarten  Supervisor,  Evanston, 
Chairman. 

Primary  Section — Mrs.  Ella  A.  Hubbard, 
Primary  Supervisor,  Joliet,  Chairman. 

1.  What  should  the  Course  of  Study  for 
the  Primary  Grades  Include? 

2.  English — Reading,  Nature  and  Litera- 
ture. 

3.  Art — From  the  Viewpoint  of  Music, 
From  the  Viewpoint  of  Drawing. 

4.  Activities  —  From  the  Viewpoint  of 
Manual  Training,  From  the  Viewpoint  of 
Games. 

Grammar  Section — Miss  Edith  S.  Patten, 
DeKalb,  Chairman. 

Biological  Section — Prof.  F.  L.  Charles,  De- 
Kalb, Chairman. 

County  Superintendents'  Section — Supt.  Cy- 
rus Grove,  Stephenson  county,  chairman. 

The  Course  of  Study — Its  Content  and  Per- 
spective. 

1.  From  the  Physiological  Standpoint — 
County  Supt.  H.  A.  Dean,  Kane  county. 

General  Discussion  by  the  Superintendents. 

2.  From  the  Psychological  Standpoint — 
County  Supt.  C.  U.  Stone,  Peoria  county. 

General  Discussion. 

3.  From  the  Sociological  Standpoint — 
County  Supt.  G.  W.  Conn,  Jr.,  McHenry 
county. 

General  Discussion. 

High  School  Section.— Prin.  I.  E.  Neff, 
High  School,  Kankakee,  Chairman. 

1.  Correlation  of  History  and  Civics  in  the 
High  School  Course — Supt.  O.  M.  Searles, 
Downers  Grove. 

General  Discussion. 

2.  Disciplinary  Rejfulations  as  an  Influ- 
ence in  Character  Building — F.  A.  Thomas. 
High  School,  Moline. 

Discussion  led  by  Prin.  J.  O.  Leslie,  Town- 
ship High  School,  Ottawa. 

3.  Moral  Force  Obtainable  from  a  High 
Schoo)  Course— Prof.   Nathaniel   Butler,  Uni- 

versity  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 


\R)9Qllv:-n^;b.l4t^. 


CARTER'S      NATURE     STUDY      WITH 
COMMON  THINGS.     By  M.   H.   Carter, 
Department    of    Elementary    Science,    New 
York  Training  School  for  Teachers.  Cloth, 
square  i2mo.,  150  pages.    With  illustrations. 
Price  60  cents.     American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  teach  young 
pupils  how  to  observe  nature,  to  learn  to  an- 
swer the  question  "What  is  it?"  as  a  prepara- 
tion   for    the    future   question    "Why    is    it?" 
The   subjects   of   the    lessons   are    fruits    and 
vegetables,  which  can  be  readily  and  econom- 
ically obtained  for  study.    The  lessons  are  so 
arranged  and  of  such  length  that  they  can  be 
handled  each   in  a   single  recitation,  even   in 
classes  where  the  teacher  has  had  no  special 
training  in  science.     They  arc  planned  to  set 
forth  what  the  child  can  learn  for  himself  in 
one  hour  about  the  subject  of  the  day's  study. 
Each  illustration  tells  a  story,  and  is  a  model 
of  arrangement  and  description,  to  be  followed 
by  the  pupils,  who  are,  however  to  make  their 
own   drawings   direct   from  the   object   itself. 
These  lessons  have  been  tested  in  the  school- 
room and  will  solve  successfully  the  problem 
of  an  adequate  elementary  laboratory  training 
for  the  lower  grades^ 

FIVE  LITTLE  STRANGERS.  AND  HOW 
THEY  CAME  TO  LIVE  IN  AMERICA. 
By  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz.  Cloth,  176 
pages,  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago. 

Five  children  of  five  races  are  here  pictured 
in  an  attractive  and  interesting  manner.  The 
races  chosen  are  the  Red.  the  White,  the 
Yellow,  the  Black,  and  the  Brown  represented 
respectively  by  an  American  Indian  boy,  a 
Puritan  girl,  a  Chinese  boy,  a  negro  girrand 
a  Filipino  boy.  Their  daily  lives,  with  the 
sports  and  occupations  of  their  peoples,  arc 
described  in  such  simple  language  that  young 
children  will  both  understand  and  appreciate 
the  narrative.  The  book  is  profusely  illustra- 
ted, in  large  part  from  photographs.  It  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  well-known  Eclectic 
School  readings,  and  is  intended  for  use  in 
second  year  classes. 

ELEMENTARY  WOODWORKING.  By 
Edwin  W.  Foster.  Illustrated,  cloth.  133 
pages.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  New 
York,  Chicago. 

The  attractive  form  in  which  this  book  is 
put  out  is  a  valuable  feature.  It  is  in  two 
parts;  the  first  furnishes  the  essential  facts 
about  tools,  their  care  and  use,  also  a  few  les- 
sons in  mechanical  drawing;  the  second  partr 
has  a  short  description  of  lumbering  and  mill- 
ing. It  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  study  of  wood  of 

different    characters    and    kinds    and    of    the 

different  species  of  trees.     An  abundance  o^Btf 
pictures  are  given  showing  differences  of  Ica?-:^ 
and  branching,  and  characteristics  of  growtl^^ , 
also  the  appearance  of  different  sections,  ct<=r- 
The   correlation   of   forestry   knowledge  wit*» 
the  mechanical  work  is  an  excellent  additio'Ki^ 
lo  l\\e  cowTst. 
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EAoriil  Mention  ind  Business  Notices 

Will  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  In  the 
payment  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
remit  at  their  first  opportunity? 


State  Superintendent  Cotton  says  in  his  Bi- 
ennial Report,  "In  a  real  democracy  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  is,  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Every  child  has  a  chance  to  be  all 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be.  Therefore,' 
says  Owen  Wister,  'we  have  decreed  that 
henceforth  every  man  of  right  ought  to  have 
full  liberty  to  find  his  own  level.  By  this 
very  decree  we  acknowledged  and  gave  free- 
dom to  true  aristocracy,  saying,  *Let  the  best 
man  win,  whoever  he  is.  Let  the  best  man 
win!  That  is  America's  word.  That  is  true 
democracy.  And  true  democracy  and  true 
aristocracy  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  If 
anybody  cannot  see  this,  so  much  the  worse 
for  his  eye-sight.'  This  can  never  be  real- 
ized, however,  until  the  best  educrtional  ad- 
vantages will  make  it  possible  for  every  child 
to  make  the  most  of  his  chance," 


SEEDS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  School  Garden  Association  organized 
by  Prin.  F.  W.  Shattuck,  of  the  Gibson  School, 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  made  arrangements  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  supply  reliable  seeds, 
both  vegetable  and  flower,  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  pupils. 

Care  will  be  taken  to  choose  sorts  that  start 
early  and  develop  quickly  so  that  pupils  may 
keep  up  their  interest,  and  see  results  before 
the  summer  vacation. 

The  seeds  will  be  selected  for  their  educa- 
tional value  and  to  illustrate  distinctive  types. 
The  vegetable  collection  will  include  those  that 
grow  upon  a  vine  like  the  cucumber,  those 
grown  for  the  root  like  the  radish,  those 
grown  for  the  top  like  parsley,  those  in  which 
the  top  may  come  to  a  head  like  lettuce,  and 
those  forming  a  bulb  like  the  onion.  These 
will  be  put  up  in  separate  packets,  and  the  five 
packets  put  into  an  envelope  to  be  known  as 
collection  No.  i.  The  collection  will  be  sold 
for  five  cents. 

Flower  seeds  will  include  equally  representa- 
tive and  instructive  types  like  the  sweet  pea, 
will  be  put  up  in  five  separate  packets,  en- 
nasturtium,  poppy,  mignonette,  etc.  These  also 
closed  in  an  envelope  and  known  as  collec- 
tion No.  2.  This  collection,  also,  will  be  sold 
for  five  cents.  By  breaking  a  collection,  the 
teacher  will  have  five  packets,  which  can  be 
furnished  to  pupils  at  one  cent  each,  so  that 
no  pupil  need  be  without  at  least  one  packet 
of  seed.  Many  will  be  able  to  have  a  little 
garden  spot  at  home  on  which  to  plant  the  full 
collections,  and  cultivate  a  permanent  interest 
in  gardening. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement  will  en- 
able all  those  desiring  to  do  so,  to  provide 
readily  and  intelligently  for  the  needs  of  the 
school  gprden. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  School  Garden 
Association,  Station  A,  Box  L,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Teaeher's  Work  is  Colored 

BY  THE  BOOKS  THAT  HE  OR  SHE  READS 

The  truest  and  wisest  investments 
are  in  books  that  can  be  read  and 
reread.  Of  such  are  the  three  fol- 
lowing books  by  the  Popular 
Author 

Elizabeth  Harrison 


Some  Silent  Teachers. 

In  Story  land. 

Two  Children  of  the  Foothills. 


ALLTIUKFGt  $2e25  DHTIL  JULY   IsL 


REGULAR    PRICE,     $i.oo    EACH 

For  Sale  by 

E.    B.    WOODSON 

358    Wabash    Ave,     Chicago. 


ANEW  SERIES 

>ll«wtoUseirMuiials 

I  How  to  ojo  kfBdorgar* 
I  ten  material  In  Prlaarjr 
_  SchooU;  cloth,  Inoxpeo- 

«lTe,  Invaluable.  Only  series  puMlshed  espeo* 
*  tally  for  primary  schools.  One  sample  at  H  oft* 
The  Pint  Gift  ta  PrlmaiT  Sehaoln,  ISflb 
Mlaa  Ardcn'a  Wny  (Second  61ft),  95e. 
The  Third  Gift  la  Primary  Schools,  10«. 
The  Fonrth  Gift  la  PHmary  Schools,  S0«. 
The    SoTcath    Gift— Tablet    I^ylas^-la 

Primary  Sdiools.  20c. 
The      Tcath      Glft^tlek      Laying    ia 

Primary  Schools,  26c 
The    Blereath    Gift— IUa|p    I^aylag    la 

Primary  Schools*  2Q» 
The    Thlrteeath     Gift— The     Polat— la 

Primary  Schools,  ISc. 
Mat-IVcaTlas     aad     Slat-Waartaa     fa 

Primary  Schools,  16c. 
Heed  aad  RaflUi  Conntraetloa  HITork  la 

Primary  Scfaoolsy  25c 
P«as     nad     Cork    Work    ta    Primary 
Schools,  16cw 
All  above  are  bonnd  In  LIMP  CLOTH  and 
■ent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.    The  Amerl-  * 
can    Kindergarten    Supply    Houae,     Manistee, 
Mich.  . 

Send  for  jnlce  list  today.    We  will  send  yon 
free  a  little  iMunphlet  on  the  use  of  Jdnder^ar- 
ten  material  In  iMrlmary  schools. 
For  sale  by: 

A  Flaaavan  Co.*  Chleaim,  IlL,  J.  Ii« 
Hamaeett  Cow*  Bestoa,  Mass.,  J.  W* 
Schermerhora,  Ifew  York,  C.  'W.  Bari* 
deea,  Syracase,  If.  T.,  March  Bros.*  Lch« 
^-veat  Ohte^  aad  ^othcn. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

FOURTH  SESSION  BEGINS  JUNE  2)  AND  CLOSES  JULY  28 

This  school  has  won  the  repuuuon  of  being  the  best 
summer  school  for  teachers  in  the  country,  and  offers 
southern  teachers  ths  best  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
scholarship,  general  culture,  and  professional  knowledge 
and  training. 

Seventy-five  inttnictors;  130  fiiU  courses. 

Fifty  or  more  popular  lectures  by  tome  of  the  most  promi- 
nent workers  and  speakers  of  the  country.  $6  registration  fee 
coven  all  charges  for  tuition,  lectures  and  entertainments. 

Board  and  lodging  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reduced  nilroad  rates  from  all  southern  states. 

For  Announcement  and  further  information,  address 
P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

SUMMER     SESSION 

Cornell     University 

JULY  5— AUGUST  i6,   1905 


60  iDstPuetops     23  DepartmeDts 

SPECIAL  MENTION— Departments  of  Geogra- 
phy, and  of  Nature  Work;  Langaages.  Sciences, 
History,  Education,  Art,  'Mathematics,  for  College, 
High  School  and  Grade  Teachers. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Book  of  Views.    Add  ress 

THE  REGISTRAR.  CORNELL  UNIV'Y. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Providence  llnlveFsity 

Oak   Hill,    Ohio 

RESIDENCE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE 


DBPARTn  BNT5: 

Aoadbmt:  TKCHNIC8 

Common  School  Studies       Business 
Normal  Optics 

High  School  Physics 

Bible  Studies  Oratory 

Coliogb:  Univbbsitt: 

Pedagogy  Science-Philosophy 

Science  Ethics-Christianity 

Philosophy  Political-Social 

Classics  English-Theology 

▲n  Imitltatloii  meetioflr  the  damanda  of  today.  All  the  abov* 

coanes,  and  others,  taught  by  the  Correspondenoe  methods. 

State  Course  dedred.    Ask  for  circulars.    Terms  moderate. 

UNIVERSITY    0/    II^I^INOIS 

eUMMKlf     SEeSION 

JUNE  12  TO  AUGUST  11.  1905 

FACULTY    OF    NEARLY    40 


Nearly  100  courses  of  especial  interest  to  teachers  wishing 
to  do  worlc  of  college  grade.         • 
Lecturers    of  National    Prominence. 


Taltlon  for  the  Session  oalj  fia^o 

Corretpottdence  inrited.     Catalogue  and  full  information 
sent  upon  application  to 

T.  A.  CI#AR.K,  Director, 

VrbAAA,  111. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  —  SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 

Extensive  preparations  have  been  made  for 
the  attendance  thi^  summer  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  students.  The  staff  of  in- 
structors has  been  increased,  additional  sub- 
jects and  new  courses  arc  offered.  The  fac- 
ulty of  the  Summer  Session  consists  of  26 
professors,  40  instructors  and  tutors,  and  15 
assistants.  Among  those  from  Columbia  are, 
Professors  Baker,  Bigelow,  Botsford,  Gid- 
dings,  Hallock,  Jackson,  Loiseaux,  McCrca, 
Monroe,  Shepherd,  Trent,  Woodbridge.  Pro- 
fessor Herman  H.  Home,  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, will  give  courses  in  Education;  Profes- 
sor W.  A.  Nitze,  of  Amherst  College,  courses 
in  Romance  Languages;  Professor  W.  B. 
Pillsbury,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
courses  in  Psychology;  Professor  Henry  D. 
Sleeper,  of  Smith  College,  courses  in  Music; 
Professor  Chauncey  W.  Wells,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  in  English. 

Greek  and  Sociology  are  offered  for  the 
first  time.  Additional  courses  are  offered  in 
Education,  English,  Manual  Training,  Music, 
Physical  Education,  and  new  courses  alter- 
nating with  those  of  the  previous  year  are 
given  in  almost  all  subjects,  notably  in  Edu- 
cation, English,  and  History. 

The  Administrative  Board  desires  that  stu- 
dents should  have  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
gressive work.  Provision  has,  therefore,  been 
made  for  courses  alternating  in  successive 
Summer  Sessions  and  all  the  work  is  co-or- 
dinated with  the  other  terms  of  the  academic 
year. 

It  is  believed  that  the  coming  year  will  wit- 
ness a  jarreat  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. The  Columbia  plan  has  been  received 
with  much  favor,  and  students  return  year  af- 
ter year.  The  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion meets  at  Asbury  Park,  July  3  to  7,  and 
members  in  attendance  will  be  able  to  bei^n 
Summer  Session  work  at  Columbia,  as  New 
York  is  within  easy  access. 

The  announcement  of  the  Summer  Session 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary 
of  Columbia  University. 


MARTHA  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTI- 
TUTR 
This  famous  Summer  School,  the  oldest  of 
them  all,  is  now  developing  large  plans  for 
the  coming  session  next  July.  In  addition  tc^ 
the  School  of  Methods  and  twenty  or  more 
Academic  Classes,  it  has  a  department  of  Ora- 
tory and  Voice  Culture  and  a  departm^t  oF 
Manual  Training.  For  the  methods  class  there 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  lectures  for  one 
tuition.  The  school  is  at  the  seaside  with  many 
attractions.    See  advertisement  in  this  number. 


HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
The  Harvard  Universit-  Summer  school  of 
arts  and  sciences  opens  July  5.  The  courses 
are  designed  primarily  for  teachers  and  for 
persons  preparing  to  teach.  Reduced  railway 
rates  may  be  secured  by  going  xna  Asbury 
Park  at  the  time  of  the  N.  R  A. 
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rOR  KASTKlt 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES 

8«nd  tft  c«nt8  for  S5  Easter  subjects,  etc..  each 
zS.  or  ftO  cenU  for  U  Extra  Size  pictures,  Easter. 
),  ■!>•  lOzlf . 

be  Perry  Pictures  One  Cent  Each 

For  <5  or  more;  ISO  for  fl.oo.  size  5^x8. 
ND     TWO-CENT     STAMP     FOR     CATALOGUE 
three  two^ent  stamps  for  Cataloifue  of  lOuO 
nJature  Illustrations,  two  pictures  and  a  picture 
tbree  colors. 

UB  FERRT  MAGAZINE— Subscrtbe  for  it  If  yon 
■h'to  learn  about  the  great  pictures  of  the  world.       , 

HX  PRRRY  PICT17RRS  CO. 
BOJK  789*  M*ia«ih»  Mass. 

(The  one-cent  pictures  are  4  to  6  times  this  size.)  THE  WAVE. 


REVIEW  CLASSES 

iU  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern  Indiana  Normal  Sebool, 

BOTH    SPRING    AND    SUMMER    SESSIONS. 

To  comply  with  the  numerous  requests  of  teachers  whose  schools  close  in 
the  early  spring  and  who  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the  summer  term  to  begin  their 
studies,  ValparalAO  College  will  this  year  have 

REVIEW    CLASSES 

During  the  Spring  Term  the  same  as  during  the  Summer  Term, 

These  review  classes  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of 
the  school,  but  will  be  so  much  extra  for  which  no  additional  tuition  will  be 
charged. 

With  this  arrangement  students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  take  up  review 
work,  or  regular  work,  or  part  of  each  as  may  be  desired;  one  tuition  covers  all. 

No  other  Institution  offers  such  a  wide  scope  of  work  from  which  students 
may,  for  one  tuition,  select  their  studies. 

THE    SCHOOL    IS    THOROUGHLY    EQUIPPED. 

While  equipments  do  not  make  a  school,  yet  they  are  invaluable  adjuncts 
Whether  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  will  have  their  own  school-rooms 
equipped  or  not,  they  will  be  able  by  having  been  made  familiar  with  excellent 
equipments,  to  do  their  work  in  a  more  intelligent  manner. 

This  Institution  gives  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  high-priced  schools  at 
an  expense  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Spring  Term  will  open  April  4th;  the  Summer  Term,  June  13th,  1906. 
Catalogue  and  circulars  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President, 

Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

Manual  Training:  and  Domestic  Economy 

Excellent  eqaipment.     Strong  faculty.    Ten  courses.    July  5  to  Angnst  9,  1006.    Send  for  Descriptive 
Ircular. 

BRADLBY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  Ptoria,  UL 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

In  the  City  of  New  York 

SUnnER  SESSION,  1905 

Thursday,  July  6,  to  Thursday,  August  17 

I30  COURSES.— Chemistry,  Domestic  Science 
EcoDomics,  Education.  English.  Geography,  Geol, 
ogy,  Qerman,  Greek,  History.  Latin,  Manual  Train- 
ing. Mathematics.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mnsc. 
Natnre  Study.  Philo>ophj.  Physical  Education, 
Physics,  Physiology.  Psychology,  Romance  Lan- 
guages (including  French  Italian,  and  Spanish), 
Sociology. 

•  Instruction  will  be  given  by  a  staff  of  3i  pro- 
fessors, ){d  instructors  and  16  assistants.  This  body 
of  teachers  is  selected  mainly  from  the  staff  of  the 
University.  Those  from  othf-r  institutions  are: 
Mr.  Cheshire  Lowton  Boone,  Director  of  Drawing 
and  Industrial  Art.Montclair  (in  Manual  Training); 
Dr.  Henry  David  Gray,  of  the  Uoiversitv  of  Texas 
(in  English):  Protessor  Herman  Horrell  Home,  of 
Dartmouth  College  (in  Education);  Professor  Will- 
iam Albert  Nitze,  of  Amherst  College  (m  Romance 
Languages);  Professor  Walter  Bowers  Pillsburv, 
of  the  university  of  Michigan  (in  Psychology): 
Professor  Henry  Dike  Sleeper,  of  Smith  College  (in 
Music):  Mr.  Edward  Lawrence  Stevens,  Associate 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  New  York  City  (in 
Education);  and  Professor  Chauncev  Wetmore 
Wells,  of  the  University  of  California  On  English). 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  had  at  Whittier  Hall. 

The  Announcement  is  now  ready  and  will  be 
sent  upoji  application  to  the  Secretary^  Columbia 
University.  Is^ew  Yoi'k,  N,  Y. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  College 


offers  to  Primary  Teachers  new  methods  in  primary 
work  based  upon  Kindergarten  principles  and  logi- 
cally developed.   In   which  organized  hand-work 


takes  the  place  of  hap-hazard  so  called  busy  work; 
also  organized  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  number  work.  Saturday  Classes    Address 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  lo  Van  Buren  St. 


NEARLY 
300 

T£ACHERS 

STUDIED 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

AT 

niinois  Medieil 
College 

CHICAGO 

SESSION  1903-04 


ILLINOIS  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

(Sinaier  Sekooi  of  ledieiie 
lid  Phimey) 

NEMAN  H.BROWN.MJ).. 
Preaident. 

B.  BRINDLEY  EAD5,  M.D. 
Dean. 

lOth  annual  session— Con- 
tinuous course  -Four  terms 
yearly.  October,  January, 
April  and  July. 

MIDICAL    COUBBV     Four 

years  of  at  least  7  months 
each. 

Phabmact  Course.  Two 
years  of  6  months  each. 

Tbainiho  Scbool  for 
NuBSES.  Two  years  in  prac- 
tical study  in  residence- 
regular  graduating  course. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

W.  C.  SANPORD,  n.D.,  Sec 

180  to  100  WashlBSton  Blvtf . 

CHICAOO.  ILL. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

COUB8K8  IN 

Methods,    Academics  and    Manual    Training 

Out  In  the  Atlantic.    Cool  and  Healthful. 

BEOINS   JULr    11.    190B 

Send   for  M-page  circular  containing  full   Information. 

WILUAM   A.     MOWRY,     Pres.   Nyde    Park.    Mass. 


A    NEW    PROGRAM    OF    STUDIES    IN 
COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  program  of  -stud- 
ies, Columbia  College  will  hereafter  offer  a 
curriculum  of  liberal  studies  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  without  the  ancient  classics,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  as  well 
as  the  existing  curriculum  including  the  an- 
cient classics  and  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

It  will  be  possible  for  the  student  of  Law, 
Medicine  or  Technology  to  secure  both  a  col- 
lege degree  and  a  professional  degree  in  six 
years.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  student  who 
looks  forward  to  teaching,  or  to  work  in  the 
fine  arts,  to  combine  professional  studies  in 
those  subjects  with  his  ordinary  college  stud- 
ies. In  either  case  the  student  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  carefully  considered  and  well 
organized  two-year  curriculum  in  the  arts  and  J 
sciences. 

The  new  program  removes  the  emphasises 
from  time  spent  at  college,  and  places  iti:3 
upon  work  done  in  college,  and  penalizes  the^ 
poorly  prepared  or  negligent  student.  Students^ 
will  not  be  permitted  to  spend  their  tim^r- 
wholly  upon  either  unrelated  or  elementary^ 
courses. 

•    The    Announcement    of    Columbia    College 
for  1905-06,  which  contains  the  new  program 
of  studies   in   detail   may  be  had  on   applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


N.  E.  A. 

CONVENTION 

Asbury  Park 

NEW  JERSEY 

July  3-7,  J905 

HAVE  YOUR  TICKETS  READ  VIA 

New  Jersey  Central 

Two  Routes  from  New  York: 

All  Rail  Line  and        )  gjj^ 
Sandy  Hook  Boats )  PiS,it«,«c 


rnrr  mustratcd  N.  E.  A.P0lder»cnt  to 
P nP  f  ^^y  address  by  C.  M.  BURT.  Q«n- 
■  ■  ■  ^  ■■  cral  Passenger  Agent,  New  Jersey 
Central.  148  Liberty  St..  New  York  City. 
Drop  us  a  postal. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


The  child  at  the  age 
The  Child's  Intro-  of  six  enters  school 
djjrtlon  to  School  ^^j^j^^^^^   familiarity 

with,  and  facility  in 
using  human  speech,  and  some  power 
over  the  larger  voluntary  muscles. 
This  practically  exhausts  his  voluntary 
acquirements.  All  other  activities  are 
instinctively  or  reflexively  responsive  to 
environment,  which,  however,  have  al- 
ready made  some  vague  groupings  of 
themselves '  which  will  form  the  basis 
of  other  voluntary  activities.  The 
commanding  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  put  order  into  the  child's 
chaos  of  activities  by  making,  them  vol- 
untary, and  directing  them  to  ends 
which  are  very  near  and  definite  at 
first,  but  more  distant  and  less  definite 
as  his  powers  grow. 

The  school  should  make  the  most  of 
the  child's  present  attainments — viz., 
the  practiced  muscles  of  speech  and  of. 
manual  activity.  Through  the  activity 
of  these,  the  higher  physical  and  spirit- 
ual powers  are  to  be  developed. 

The  importance  of  such  instruction 
as  gives  prominence  to  the  manual  ac- 
tivities is  now  proclaimed  from  every 
house-top.  The  schools  in  all  educa- 
tional centers  are  heeding  the  call,  in  a 
blundering  way  it  is  true,  but  they  must 
creep  before  they  can  walk. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  exercise 
of  the  muscles  of  speech,  which  gives 
development  to  the  psychical  powers. 


The  tongue  is  the  child's  medium  of  ex- 
pression of  his  spiritual  life ;  the  other 
muscles  of  the  body,  of  his  external  life. 
The  child  grows  through  expressing 
himself  just  as  every  animal  or  plant 
grows.  It  is  the  importance  of  the 
early  and  continued  expression  of  this 
•spiritual  life  that  we  need  to  consider, 
and  for  it  we  must  provide.  Not  that 
physical  growth  is  less  important,  but 
that  spiritual  growtji  is  equally  import- 
ant. 

This  early  spiritual  growth  is  chiefly 
that  of  the  imagination. 

Now  the  imagination  may  express 
itself  through  the  manual  arts,  and  the 
fine  arts.  This  is  slow,  laborious,  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  child  when  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  word  symbols. 
The  fine  arts  are  of  course  out  of  the 
range  of  the  young  child's  ability.  All 
that  he  can  attempt  must  be  classed  as 
manual  arts.  He  can  imagine  a  fairy; 
but  how  inadequate  is  his  expression  of 
his  image  by  the  use  of  straight  lines. 
He  finds  words  better. 

Now  there  are  two  uses  of  words : — 
when  they  come  to  him  from  another, 
and  when  he  uses  them  to  utter  him- 
self. We  know  that  the  latter  is  the 
most  educative  and,  besides,  it  is  most 
interesting  and  satisfactory  to  the  child 
so  soon  as  he  has  become  familiar  with 
a  goodly  number  of  these  symbols. 

We  teach  the  child  to  read,  and  we 
tell  him  stories  that  he  may  become  fa- 
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miliar  with  words  with  which  to  ex- 
press himself. 

But  it  is  quite  as  important  that  the 
child  learn  to  express  his  own  images 
— that  is,  tell  his  own  stories  in  sym- 
bols be  understands.  His  progress  will 
not  be  satisfactory  if  either  one  of  these 
processes  is  omitted  or  if  practice  in 
one  is  not  as  persistent  as  in  the  other. 

It  is  but  a  few^  years  since  we  began 
to  think  that  the  absorbing  of  knowl- 
edge, the  gathering  in  of  images  and 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  books  we 
study,  or  in  the  oral  instruction  we  re- 
ceive or  impart,  is  not  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  school.  "First  fill  the 
mind''  was  the  aim.  If  the  learner 
could  think  the  thoughts  of  another 
after  him,  to  the  limit  of  the  course  of 
study,  he  was  educated;  the  expres- 
sion would  take  care  of  itself. 

The  better  conception  is  that  when 
the  learner  can  make  real  in  his  own 
words  and  in  his  deeds  what  the  course 
of  study  can  contribute  to  his  life,  then 
he  is  educated.  Education  must  be 
tested  by  its  expression — its  utterance. 
This  is  the  test  not  alone  of  school  edu- 
cation, but  of  religious  and  patriotic 
and  industrial  education.  What  is 
wealth  worth,  that  is  put  to  no  worthy 
use?  No  one  and  no  thing  is  anything 
except  in  so  far  as  it  utters  itself,  or 
helps  one  to  utter  himself. 

With  this  as  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  education  the  teacher  should 
begin  to  make  it  real  in  the  pupil  when 
the  child  first  enters  school,  and  con- 
tinue to  work  for  its  fuller  realization 
until  he  leaves  the  University. 

The  weakest  element  in  our  elemen- 
tary instruction  today  is  the  failure  to 
lead  the  child  to  express  in  word  and 
in  deed  at  every  step  in    his  progress 


what  of  knowledge  and  of  power  th 
school  brings  into  his  life. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  essentia 
of  the  method  of  using  ^^nglish  in  tt 
lower  grades  to  give  this  exftressioi 
and  let  us  limit  our  study  to  the  use  ( 
the  book — the  printed  word — and  t 
oral  composition. 

In  most  schools  the  printed  page 
the    main     reliance.     The    prevailin 
method  of  learning    to  read  cannot  1: 
greatly  improved.    It  is  certainly  goo< 

In  the  second  year  the  children  re? 
with  great  facility  but  they  cannot  ta 
so  well.  The  power  to  talk  decrea.s. 
as  the  power  to  read  increases.  Th 
is  not  so  when  the  teacher  makes  tal 
ing  as  prominent  as  reading  from  tr 
beginning.  In  reading  there  are  t^ 
things  to  learn,  the  word  symbol  a^- 
the  meaning.  In  the  first  and  seco 
grade  these  two  are  one  and  the  sa.T 
thing  to  the  child.  It  is  in  the  higY 
grades  that  the  meaning  tends  to  dx 
out  and  only  the  symbol  remai 
Why  ?  No  answer  will  be  suggested 
this  time.  When  we  depend  upon  r^ 
ing,  in  teaching  English,  the  movenn< 
is  always  from  symbol  to  meaning, 
talking  this  order  is  reversed. 

Teachers  commonly  seek  to  exe-rci 
the  children  in  oral  composition  b\r  le 
ting  them  tell  what  they  have  bee 
reading  about,  or  repeating  the  storie 
they  have  been  told.  This  is  a  good  wai 
to  begin,  but  sole  reliance  upon  it  is  a 
broken  reed.  The  child  is  merely  re- 
membering and  repeating  what  he  re- 
calls. There  is  a  certain  value  in  this, 
but  it  develops  little  power  of  personal 
initiative.  It  is  not  from  the  fullness 
of  the  heart  that  the  mouth  speaketh  in 
that  case.  How  to  get  that  fullness  of 
heart  that  presses  for     utterance  con- 
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J  matters  set  down  in  the  course 
ly  is  the  problem.  The  only  way 
>ugh  conversation  in  which  the 
n  feel  free  to  talk.  This  feeling 
!dom  comes  with  practice.  The 
e  of  mind  to  be  cultivated  is  that 
the  child  takes.on  the  playground 
where  in  communicating  with 
He  speaks  from  his  fund  of 
ulated  knowledge  which  has  been 
lated  with  himself.  He  utters 
f  and  not     something  which  he 

in    his    mind    as    a    memory. 

attitude  of  the  mind  the 
nust  secure,  and    it  can    be  ac- 

only  by  persistent  practice  and 
t  cultivation.  The  teacher  must 
to  wait  on  the  movement  of  the 
,  mind.  As  a  rule  she  is  too  im- 
t  for  immediate  response;  The 
seldom  has  at  command  in  his 
ousness  the  utterance  which  he 
ake  later  if  he  shall  have  time  to 
it  up  from  his  subconsciousness, 
lings  the  child  has  on  tap  are  not 
ost  educative  expressions  of  him- 
'here  are  to  be  sure  drill  exercises 
I  mechanics  of  knowledge  where 
liate  response     is  sought.     But 

bad  practice  when  we  are  stimu- 

growth. 


professional  business  with  pleasure  in 
spending  their  vacation. 


^Park 
IS* 


The  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  N.  E.  A. 
wall  be  held  in  Asbury 
Park  early  in  July 
ull  program  of  the  general  njeet- 
vill  be  published  later.  It  gives 
ice  of  wise  discrimination  both  in 
:ts  and  persons.  The  place  of 
ig  the  meeting  is  one  of  the  most 
tive  in  the  country  and  is  in  the 
direction  for  all  west  of  the  Al- 
ly mountains  who  desire  to  mix 


The  N.I.T.  A. 
Program. 


The  program  of  the 
Northern  Illinois 
Teachers*  Association, 
held  in  Kankakee, 
April  28-29,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  The  major  subject 
running  through  the  program  was 
"The  Course  of  Study."  There  were 
three  notable  papers.  The  first  by  J. 
Stanley  Brown,  principal  of  the  Joliet 
High  School,  was  on  the  physiological 
phase  of  the  course.  In  this  he  set 
forth  the  different  attitudes  of  the 
mind  toward  life  and  knowledge  in 
children,  youths,  and  adults,  which  at- 
tend the  different  stages  in  the  growth 
of  the  body.  The  conclusion  of  his 
discussion  was  that  "The  time  at  pres- 
ent given  to  the  elementary  school 
course  should  be  shortened  one  or  two 
years"  for  the  reason  that  the  child 
stage  of  development  ends  and  the 
youth  stage  begins  at  about  the  age  of 
twelve.  He  thinks  this  change  in  the 
course  is  not  to  be  affected  by  lopping 
off  here  and  there  topics  in  the  present 
curriculum  but,  rather,  "By  changing 
the  present  aggregate  body  of  ideas  in 
each  study  to  an  organized  body  of 
thought." 

Supt.  John  A.  Long,  of  the  schools 
of  Streator,  111.,  read  a  paper  later,  on 
the  "Psychology  of  the  Course  of 
Study."  His  conception  of  mind  or 
consciousness  in  the  life  process  is  that 
it  "Is  neither  above  life  nor  aside  from 
life,  but  a  differentiation  in  life.  It  has 
been  evolved  in  response  to  life's  needs 
and  can  be  adequately  defined  only  in 
life  terms.  The  mind  is  a  clearing 
house  between  the  old  activity — some 
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broken  co-ordination  no  longer  serv- 
ing the  purposes  of  life — and  the  new 
activity  which  is  to  carry  life  forward." 
The  speaker  holds  that  all  knowledge 
and  all  thoughts  are  the  result  of  the 
contact  of  the  active  individual  with  his 
environment,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
life.  Consciousness  is  held  in  solu- 
tion. Little  children  think  with  their 
hands  and  feet  and  bodies,  generally. 
It  is  in  later  life  that  the  mind  becomes 
abstracted  from  its  physical  environ- 
ment. 

He  declares  that  all  psychic  life 
(whether  of  children  or  adults?)  "lies 
between  desire  and  its  satisfaction." 
**When  desire  is  satisfied,  conscious- 
ness ceases"  (  ?)  "All  our  memories 
emotions,  judgments,  images,  etc.,  are 
but  different  forms  of  mind  (or  con- 
sciousness?) in  its  eflfort  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  which  hinder  the  life  of 
the  organism."  (This  seems  to  declare 
or  imply  that  \\\t\\  the  dissolution  of 
the  organism  consciousness  ceases.) 

"The  richness  and  complexity  of 
mental  life  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
separation  possible  between  desire  and 
its  satisfaction."  "He  is  the  strongest 
who  can  project  his  desires  farthest 
into  the  future  and  who  can  organize 
the  largest  number  of  co-ordinations 
and  re-co-ordinations  and  bring  them 
to  bear  upon  its  attainments." 

Upon  his  psychological  basis  the 
speaker  constructs  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  admirable.  This  paper  is 
one  of  the  clearest  expositions  of  the  re- 
lation of  psychology  to  the  process  of 
education  that  has  been  presented  to  a 
convention-  of  teachers. 

The  third  paper  on  the  Sociological 
Basis  of  the  course  of  study,  was  pre- 
pared by  Newel  D.  Gilbert,  of  the  De- 


Kalb  Normal  School.  It  is  a  very  able 
and  full  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
education  to  the  social  order.  It  needs 
to  be  studied  as  a  whole. 

These  three  papers  represent  the 
body  of  the  work  done  in  the, conven- 
tion. It  is  refreshing  to  a  school  mas- 
ter who  has  been  in  the  harness  for 
fifty  years  to  note  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  discussions  prepared  by  the 
leaders  upon  the  programs. 

It  was  not  our  privilege  to  attend  this 
meeting.  What  follows,  therefbre,  is 
the  conclusion  which  other  teachers' 
conventions  have  forced  upon  the  wri- 
ter. 

The  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
principal  papers  before  the  meeting  is 
an  excellent  feature.  But  when  this 
distribution  prevents  the  reading  or 
full  presentation  of  the  argument  and 
conclusion  by  the  author,  it  is  a  serious 
handicap  on  the  interest  and  profit  of 
the  meeting  to  the.  audience.  When 
thus  presented,  the  whole  question 
should  be  open  for  general  discussion. 
It  is  legitimate  that  the  management 
shall  see  to  it  that  persons  are  notified 
that  they  will  be  expected  to  see  that 
the  discussion  does  not  lag,  and  that  it 
be  kept  within  the  lines  of  the  papers. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  president  to  at- 
tend to  this,  and  prevent  wandering. 
To  the  audience  it  is  tiresome  beyond 
endurance,  oftentimes,  to  listen  to  a  se- 
ries of  supplementary  papers  in  lieu  of 
a  discussion.  Sharp,  pointed,  discrim- 
inating discussion,  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  profitable  when  the  president  is 
a  president,  and  not  a  mere  herald  of 
the  next  performance.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  filling  the  program 
with  paper  discussions  has  been,  in  for- 
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s,  the  wish  to  give  favorite 
I  daughters  of  different  com- 

recog^ition  on  the  program, 
lave  passed  the  need  of  that,  in 
ution,  while  we  still  continue 
ice.    Let  those  who  desire  rec- 

win  it  on  the  floor  by  speak- 
bly    and    intelligently    to  the 

after  careful  study  of  it  be- 
ing to  the  meeting.  Such  rec- 
is  worth  something.  The 
n  the  program  should  be  those 
)wledged  ability  who  have 
le  right  to  speak  by  the  effici- 
heir  deeds.  Let  the  discussion 
to  all,  under  time  limitations 
le  president  shall  strictly  en- 


Den  ton    J.     Snider 
has  recently  published 
(r's  another   of   his   great 

books — "Social  Insti- 
tutions.'* There  is  a 
movement  in  the  evolution  of 
his  books,  and  also  a  unity  in 
;  series,  which  distinguishes  his 
from  most  others  of  the  pres- 
ration.  They  are  siii  generis, 
hat  the  movement  in  the  evolu- 
institutions  is  shown  to  be  a 
gical  one.  The  creative  en- 
hich  produces  institutions  is 
deed  will  is  the  creator  of  all 
Absolute  will  creates  the  uni- 
duding  human  will;  and  hu- 
ll in  thinking  the  creator's 
after  him  so  creates  its  own 
The  absolute  will  has  been  ac- 
in  the  universe  he  has  created, 
ualizes  his  will  in  human  in- 
5  which  he  creates.  The  author 
he  valid  distinctions  between- 
tualhing  the  human  will  in  in- 


stitutions and  realizing  this  will  in  the 
creation  of  a  locomotive  engine,  for  ex- 
ample. 

This  book  traces  the  process  by 
which  the  will  of  man  has  created  the 
Family;  Society — by  which  is  here 
meant  the  economic,  the  industrial,  the 
commercial  world;  the  state;  the  reli- 
gious institution ;  and  the  educative  in- 
stitution,  or  the  school  of  life.  The 
grand  purpose  of  the  educative  institu- 
tion is  the  reproduction  or  perpetuation 
of  that  form  of  creation  which  he  calls 
the  institutional  person. 

But  no  merfe  outline  will  give  to  the 
reader,  who  is  not  familiar  with  Mr.. 
Snider's  system  of  thought,  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  work  he  has  done.  He 
stands  out  by  himself  as  a  thinker  in 
every  field  he  has  entered. 

He  is  a  maker  of  books,  having  al- 
ready published  twenty-four  volumes,, 
and  there  is  not  a  poor  book  in  the 
list.  His  commentaries  on  Shakes- 
peare; Goethe's  Faust;  Homer's  Iliad ^ 
Dante's  Inferno,  Purgatory  and  Para- 
dise; his  books  on  Psychology  and  the 
Kindergarten  (three  volumes  on  each) 
are  wonderfully  suggestive  to  scholars,, 
and  a  new  revelation  to  most  readers 
who  are  not  students  of  philosophy. 
His  greatest  work  in  two  volumes  is 
the  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
European  Philosophy.  For  one  who 
would  trace  the  evolution  of  Philos- 
ophy from  its  birth  in  Greece  to  its 
culmination  in  Hegel,  there  is  no  better 
guide.  His  discriminating  commen- 
tary on  the  writings  of  Hegel  reveals 
the  value  and  the  limitations  of  this 
master's  contributions  to  human 
thought,  as  it  has  not  been  done  by  any 
other  wTiter. 

We  do  not  find  this  historv  on  the 
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published  lists  of  his  works,  but  it  can 
be  obtained  from  A.  C.  McClurg,  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  at  the  low  price  of  three 
dollars  for  the  two  volumes.  There 
are  miscellaneous  volumes  of  poetry 
and  fiction  and  travels,  some  of  which 
are  especially  attractive,  but  Mr.  Snider 
is  the  philosopher  in  them  all,  and  his 
greatest  work  has  been  done  in  that 
special  field. 

His  original  contribution  to  the 
world's  thinking  is  the  elevation  of  psy- 
chology to  a  new  discipline,  which  calls 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  system  of 
thought.  Mankind's  first  discipline  was 
religion,  in  which  the  Creator  was  con- 
ceived as  a  person  who  walked  in  the 
garden  and  talked  with  men,  and  who 
had  many  of  the  limitations  and  ca- 
prices of  men.  The  second  world  dis- 
cipline was  Philosophy,  which  con- 
ceived God  to  be  a  principle,  whose 
personality  was  swallowed  up  in  his 
universality.     A  "persistent  energy"  is 


too  impersonal  a  thing  to  inspire  feel- 
ings of  affection  and  worship. 

The  new  discipline  for  humanity 
must  be  a  return  from  this  alienation, 
and  the  discovery  of  God  as  a  personal 
will  in  intimate  kinship  to  human  will. 
This  makes  God  and  man  co-workers, 
and  psychology — extended  to  include 
the  universe — the  best  name  for  the  dis- 
ciplinle  which  is  to  succeed  philosophy 
in  the  return  of  the  race  from  the  alien- 
ated state  which  is  known  as  philos- 
ophy to  the  primitive  conception  of  the 
first  cause.  Thus  is  the  cycle  of  hu- 
man life  to  be  completed;  starting 
from  religion,  as  its  supreme  concep- 
tion, through  philosophy,  its  state  of 
alienation,  to  religion  ag^in,  bearing 
in  its  return  the  great  wealth  of  the  ex- 
perience which  philosophy  has  accumu- 
lated. 

This  exposition  of  the  laws  of  the 
working  of  spirit  in  the  world  is  in- 
tensely interesting  to  any  one  given  to 
such  reflections. 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 


There  are  ten  thousand  Danes  in  Chicago 
who  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  on 
April  23.  Miss  Marie  Shedlock,  the  English 
actress  and  story  teller,  assisted.  Effort  was 
made  to  have  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
give  some  recognition  of  the  day  in  such  way 
as  might  be  fitting.  The  Kindergarten  College 
was  to  have  an  "Andersen  Day,"  when  some 
half-dozen  of  the  best  story  tellers  among 
the  graduates  re-told  the  stories  of  this  wiz- 
ard of  Denmark. 

We  are  all  a  good  deal  at  sea  in  the  matter 
of  stories  and  story-telling  for  children.  The 
printing  press  has  rained  story-books  for  years, 
good,  bad,  and  limbonic,  and  the  children  have 
been  turned  loose  among  them,  quite  as  much 


to  their  undoing  as  to  their  upbuilding  in  too 
many  cases.  But  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
sermons  in  stories,  or  stories  in  sermons- 
which  ever  way  one  may  look  at  them— will 
ever  rank  among  the  best  of  the  good.  They 
need  .to  be  Englished  for  American  children 
by  a  translator  of  approximate  power  as  a 
story  teller.  We  have  never  seen  a  translation 
that  tells  the  story  in  English  as  it  must  appear 
to  the  Danish  children  for  whom  it  was  orig- 
inally written.  Andersen's  stories  seem  to  be 
buried  in  later  years  under  the  avalanche  of 
inferior  things  which  have  »ronc  into  the  homes 
and  the  schools.  It  would  prove  a  blessing 
if  they  could  once  more  enter  the  child's  life 
in  a  form  that  would  not  be  foreign  to  his 
manner  of  speech. 
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idwin  C.  Hewett  has  crossed 
Three  days  before,  he  cor- 
ns last  proof  for  School  and 
i^DUCATiON.  A  weakened  heart 
longer  to  work.  He  said,  "I 
red ;  I  wish  to  sleep/*  and  with- 
'  warning  of  Which  he  had 
to  be  conscious,  he  slept,  **like 
)  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 
X)ut  him  and  lies  down  to  pleas- 
ams."  His  friends  knew  the 
and  did  all  that  love  and  medi- 
could  do  to  ward  it  oflf.  He 
I  that  their  fears  were  ground- 
d  that  he  was  a  little  weaker 
iual  but  that  would  soon  pass 

vas  born  November  i,  1829. 
ted  Bridgewater  Normal  1852. 
Illinois  Normal  1858-1876. 
It  Normal  1876- 1890.  Treas- 
.tional  Educational  Association 
90.  Associate  Editor  School 
;ome  Education  1890-1905. 
arch  31,  1905. 

le  23d  of  April  the  Alumni  of 
mal  school  held  a  memorial 
in  the  Assembly  Hall,  which 
nerously  attended. 

ollowing  tributes  have  been  re- 
rom  associates  and  former  stu- 

Dr.   Edwards,  who  preceded 
president  of  the  school : 
ng  the  characteristics     of     Dr. 
as  a  teacher  may  be  mentioned 
est  and  straightforward  thor- 


oughness. Members  of  his  classes  soon 
learned  that  nothing  but  absolute  truth, 
so  far  as  they  were  able  to  master  it, 
would  be  satisfactory  to  him.  One  re- 
sult of  this  was  that  the  students  be- 
came themselves  truth  seekers.  This 
contributed  largely  to  the  great  suc- 
cess which  these  students  have  had  as 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Another  characteristic  was  Dr. 
Hewett's  geniality  of  disposition.  I 
think  as  a  rule  the  students  .were  very 
strongly  drawn  to  him.  Of  course,  this 
greatly  increased  his  influence  over 
them.  His  teaching  took  better  hold 
on  their  natures  on  this  account.  Still 
another  peculiarity  was  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  himself  performed 
his  work.  He  always  came  to  his 
classes  well  prepared.  He  not  only  un- 
derstood the  facts  and  principles  di- 
rectly taught,  but  also  perceived  many 
of  the  relations  of  these  to  other  facts 
and  principles.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  Dr.  Hewett  was  endowed  with  an 
abundance  of  common  sense.  He  was 
not  unduly  carried  away  with  new 
theories  and  schemes.  Yet  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  respectful  hearing  to  every 
new  idea  presented.  So  that'  he  was  not 
only  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
teacher,  but  he  was  also  a  very  safe 
one.  In  an  important  sense,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  in  his  death  a  great  and 
good  man  has  departed.  He  has  made 
a  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
done  his  share  toward  the  perfecting  of 
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published  lists  of  his  works,  but  it  can 
be  obtained  from  A.  C.  McClurg,  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  at  the  low  price  of  three 
dollars  for  the  two  volumes.  There 
are  miscellaneous  volumes  of  poetry 
and  fiction  and  travels,  some  of  which 
are  especially  attractive,  but  Mr.  Snider 
is  the  philosopher  in  them  all,  and  his 
greatest  work  has  been  done  in  that 
special  field. 

His  original  contribution  to  the 
world's  thinking  is  the  elevation  of  psy- 
chology to  a  new  discipline,  which  calls 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  system  of 
thought.  Mankind's  first  discipline  was 
religion,  in  which  the  Creator  was  con- 
ceived as  a  person  who  walked  in  the 
garden  and  talked  with  men,  and  who 
had  many  of  the  limitations  and  ca- 
prices of  men.  The  second  world  dis- 
cipline was  Philosophy,  which  con- 
ceived God  to  be  a  principle,  whose 
personality  was  swallowed  up  in  his 
universality.     A  "persistent  energy"  is 


too  impersonal  a  thing  to  inspire  feel- 
ings of  affection  and  worship. 

The  new  discipline  for  humanity 
must  be  a  return  from  this  alienation, 
and  the  discovery  of  God  as  a  personal 
will  in  intimate  kinship  to  human  will. 
This  makes  God  and  man  co-workers, 
and  psychology — extended  to  include 
the  universe — the  best  name  for  the  dis- 
ciplinle  which  is  to  succeed  philosophy 
in  the  return  of  the  race  from  the  alien- 
ated state  which  is  known  as  philos- 
ophy to  the  primitive  conception  of  the 
first  cause.  Thus  is  the  cycle  of  hu- 
man life  to  be  completed;  starting 
from  religion,  as  its  supreme  concep- 
tion, through  philosophy,  its  state  of 
alienation,  to  religion  again,  bearing 
in  its  return  the  great  wealth  of  the  ex- 
perience which  philosophy  has  accumu- 
lated. 

This  exposition  of  the  laws  of  the 
working  of  spirit  in  the  world  is  in- 
tensely interesting  to  any  one  given  to 
such  reflections. 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 


There  are  ten  thousand  Danes  in  Chicago 
who  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  on 
April  23.  Miss  Marie  Shedlock,  the  English 
actress  and  story  teller,  assisted.  Effort  was 
made  to  have  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
give  some  recognition  of  the  ds^y  in  such  way 
as  might  be  fitting.  The  Kindergarten  College 
was  to  have  an  "Andersen  Day,"  when  some 
half-dozen  of  the  best  story  tellers  among 
the  graduates  re-told  the  stories  of  this  wiz- 
ard of  Denmark. 

We  are  all  a  good  deal  at  sea  in  the  matter 
of  stories  and  story-telling  for  children.  The 
printing  press  has  rained  story-books  for  years, 
good,  bad,  and  limbonic,  and  the  children  have 
been  turned  loose  among  them,  quite  as  much 


to  their  undoing  as  to  their  upbuilding  in  too 
many  cases.  But  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
sermons  in  stories,  or  stories  in  sermons— 
which  ever  way  one  may  look  at  them— will 
ever  rank  among  the  best  of  the  good.  They 
need  .to  be  Englished  for  American  children 
by  a  translator  of  approximate  power  as  a 
story  teller.  We  have  never  seen  a  translation 
that  tells  the  story  in  English  as  it  must  appear 
to  the  Danish  children  for  whom  it  was  orig- 
inally written.  Andersen's  stories  seem  to  be 
buried  in  later  years  under  the  avalanche  of 
inferior  things  which  have  jarone  into  the  homes 
and  the  schools.  It  would  prove  a  blessing 
if  they  could  once  more  enter  the  child's  life 
in  a  form  that  would  not  be  foreign  to  his 
manner  of  speech. 
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an  Three  days  before,  he  cor- 
l  his  last  proof  for  School  and 
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r  and  did  all  that  love  and  medi- 
ill  could  do  to  ward  it  oflf.  He 
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usual  but  that  would  soon  pass 
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oughness. Members  of  his  classes  soon 
learned  that  nothing  but  absolute  truth, 
so  far  as  they  were  able  to  master  it, 
would  be  satisfactory  to  him.  One  re- 
sult of  this  was  that  the  students  be- 
came themselves  truth  seekers.  This 
contributed  largely  to  the  great  suc- 
cess which  these  students  have  had  as 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Another  characteristic  was  Dr. 
Hewett's  geniality  of  disposition.  I 
think  as  a  rule  the  students  were  very 
strongly  drawn  to  him.  Of  course,  this 
greatly  increased  his  influence  over 
them.  His  teaching  took  better  hold 
on  their  natures  on  this  account.  Still 
another  peculiarity  was  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  himself  performed 
his  work.  He  always  came  to  his 
classes  well  prepared.  He  not  only  un- 
derstood the  facts  and  principles  di- 
rectly taught,  but  also  perceived  many 
of  the  relations  of  these  to  other  facts 
and  principles.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  Dr.  Hewett  was  endowed  with  an 
abundance  of  common  sense.  He  was 
not  unduly  carried  away  with  new 
theories  and  schemes.  Yet  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  respectful  hearing  to  every 
new  idea  presented.  So  that'  he  was  not 
only  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
teacher,  but  he  was  also  a  very  safe 
one.  In  an  important  sense,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  in  his  death  a  great  and 
good  man  has  departed.  He  has  made 
a  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
done  his  share  toward  the  perfecting  of 
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a  worthy  civilization  in  this  great  re- 
public. 

Dr.  Hewett  was  a  leader  among  men. 
Not  that  he  was  clothed  with  outward 
authority,  not  so  much  that  he  was 
talked  about  in  the  newspapers  and  oth- 
erwise, but  because  of  the  genuine,  effi- 
cient work  for  good  which  he  was  able 
to  accomplish.  In  this  respect  it  seems 
to  me  we  may  say  that  he  was 
a  prince  among  men.  Many  thousands 
of  young  men  and  young  women, 
who  were  preparing  for  the  work 
of  teachers,  have  received  direct  in- 
struction from  him  and  felt  di- 
rectly the  force  of  his  personality.  And 
the  influence  that  he  wielded  was  a 
very  positive  one.  His  appeals  to  the 
intellectual  powers  of  his  pupils  were 
clear,  and  the  influence  that  he  wielded 
upon  their  moral  and  spiritual  purposes 
was  equally  decisive.  They  left  him 
with  clearer  appreciation  of  truth,  and 
they  left  him  with  intensified  desires 
for  nobler  living.  But  these  young 
men  and  women  have  themselves  gone 
forth  into  the  world  as  teachers.  The 
power  which  they  received  from  him, 
therefore,  has  been  reproduced  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  multiplied  thous- 
ands whom  they  have  been  called  upon 
to  instruct.  In  order  to  accomplish 
good  in  the  world  we  need  two  things. 
We  need  opportunity,  and  we  need  the 
mental  and  moral  preparation  rightly 
to  use  the  opportunity.  Our  departed 
brother  had  the  opportunity,  and  he 
also  had  acquired  the  requisite  prepara- 
tion for  it.  Richard  Edwards. 


From  Dr.  John  W.  Cook,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  was  an  earlv  graduate 
of  the  school : 


Happily  one  is  not  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  influencing  his  fellows  for 
good  even  if  fate  has  assigned  him  to 
the  performance  of  the  ordinary,  unob- 
trusive duties  of  life.  Superior  qual- 
ities have  a  luster  that  no  obscurity  can 
hide.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  many 
men  whom  I  have  known  who  have 
preached  eloquently  and  unconsciously 
in  the  cab  of  a  locomotive,  at  the  bench 
of  the  carpenter,  or  even  from  the 
watch  tower  of  a  railway  crossing. 

Fortunate  is  he,  however,  who  finds 
his  setting  in  one  of  the  f  undarnental  in- 
stitutions of  society  established  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  highest  forms  of  human 
character.  To  be  a  conscious  and  es- 
sential element  of  the  energetic,  trans- 
forming, constructive  influence  toward 
which  humanity  presses  while  yet  in 
its  plastic  condition,  to  receive  its  im- 
p'elling  and  molding  hiinistry,  is  a  pri\i- 
lege  which  any  lover  of  his  kind  may 
well  covet.  To  Edwin  C.  Hewett  this 
gracious  opportunity  came  in  large 
measure  and  to  the  last  minute  of  his 
good  life  he  was  thankful  for  it. 

Is  the  Normal  School  a  peculiar  in- 
stitution ?  As  the  first  requisite  of  a 
genuine  teacher  is  a  personality  suf- 
fused with  the  ethical  element,  that 
looks  at  life  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
clean,  sweet,  wholesomeness  of  int^- 
rity,  so  the  Normal  School  that  is  worth 
the  name  must  possess,  first  of  all,  a 
faculty  every  member  of  which  seeks 
the  closest  personal  relations  with  his 
pupils.  He  does  not  estimate  his  suc- 
cess primarily  nor  secondarily  by  the 
excellence  of  their  scholarship.  He 
presses  upon  their  lives  with  the  ar- 
dency of  an  enthusiast  those  gjeat  ideas 
which  in  the  world  of  spirit  are  analo- 
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to  that  universal  gravitation 
1  organizes  the  material  universe 
:o  which  alike  stately  planets  and 
tesimal  star  dust  give  joyous  re- 
»e. 

the  presence  of  such  a  group  of 
ers,    all  unconscious    of    what    a 

fortune  awaited  me,  I  found  my- 
)n  a  September  morning  in  1862. 
le  fates  that  guided  my  steps  I  am 
rely  thankful.  There  was  the  elo- 
:,  impassioned,  enthusiastic  Ed- 
s,  for  whom  the  commonest  school 
I  was  a  temple  of  God.  There  the 
ited  Metcalf,  our  dear  "Saint 
aas,''  the  purest  life  I  ever  knew, 
10m  the  daily  recitation  was  a  sac- 
nt,  who  sang  with  delightful  fer- 
yOwell's  strenuous  lines, 

Vork  only  makes  the  soul  to  shine, 
nd  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign." 

;sed  be  drudgery"  was  often  on  his 
There  the  erudite  and  thoughtful 
11,  rare  in  illustration,  abounding 
idness,  and  forever  wrestling,  like 
)  of  old,  with  some  fundamental 
tific  problem.  Margaret  Osband, 
nly  woman  in  the  faculty,  gracious 
veil-poised,  capable  and  kind,  held 
:e  all  her  own  in  the  hearts  of  the 
nts.  And  just  across  the  aisle 
President  Edwards  was  the 
:,  nervous,  exacting,  energetic 
jtt,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the 
er  of  geography  and  history,  of 
cs  and  astronomy  and  bookkeep- 
and  as  if  this  were  too  narrow 
lere  for  his  intelligence,  he  occa- 
lly  helped  out  in  mathematics 
■  teachers  came  later,  Albert  Stet- 
oining  the  faculty  at  the  end  of 
rst  month,  but  these  were  the 
ing  force  of  the  Illinois  State 
lal  University  when  I  first  knew  it. 


It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Dr. 
Hewett  without  indicating  in  at  least 
some  brief  way  the  character  and  abil- 
ity of  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
closely  associated  in  those  years  that 
seem  so  near  and  yet  that  to  most  of 
my  readers  appear  to  belong  to  a  dis- 
tant past. 

The  course  of  study  was  so  arranged 
that  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  recite  to  him 
daily  for  three  years  with  the  exception 
of  a  period  of  six  weeks.  After  grad- 
uating I  b^an  my  work  as  a  teacher 
but  after  an  absence  of  a  year  I  was 
recalled  to  the  Normal  School  and  in 
September,  1866,  entered  upon  the 
more  intimate  relations  of  an  associate 
teacher.  Two  years  later  he  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  year 
during  which  he  traveled  for  the  Scrib- 
ners,  familiarizing  the  public  with  the 
new  geographies  prepared  by  the  cele- 
brated Arnold  Guyot.  It  was  my  for- 
tune to  attempt  to  fill  his  place  in  the 
Normal  School.  In  1869  he  returned 
to  his  old  position  and  until  his  res- 
ignation as  president,  in  1890,  after  a 
service  of  fourteen  and  a  half  years  in 
that  capacity,  I  met  him  daily  in  the 
school  room.  I  was  also  engaged  with 
him  in  an  attempt  to  better  our  fortunes 
in  a  land  transaction  and  for  twenty- 
six  months  we  jointly  owned  and  man- 
aged the  old  Illinois  Schoolmaster.  I 
was  again  fated  to  be  his  successor  as 
president  of  the  Normal  school,  in  1890. 

I  mention  these  details  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  my  opportunities  for 
estimating  his  character.  The  partial- 
ity of  a  friend  I  freely  admit.  Doubt- 
less others  are  more  capable  of  a  dis- 
criminating judgment.  Familiarity 
never  diminished  either  my  affection  or 
mv  admiration. 
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The  characteristic  quahties  of  Dr. 
Hevvett  as  a  teacher  were  first  of  all 
a  most  transparent  intellectual  honesty, 
a  remarkable  clearness  of  insight,  an 
unusual  terseness  and  accuracy  of 
statement,  a  rigorous  thoroughness,  an 
indefatigable  industry,  and  a  fairness 
in  his  estimation  of  a  pupil's  work  that 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  His  in- 
tellectual processes  were  extraordinar- 
ily rapid,  his  celerity  in  mathematical 
operations  being  the  wonder  of  his  ad- 
miring pupils.  The  dictation  tests  at 
general  exercises  aroused  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  in  those  days  in  the  early 
sixties  and  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  were  able  to  follow  him  in 
some  good  measure  and  who  received 
his  approval  when  the  correct  result 
was  shouted  at  him  as  his  voice  finally 
fell  at  the  close. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  intellectual  hon- 
esty. He  was  absolutely  free  from  any 
affectation  of  superior  knowledge.  "I 
do  not  know'*  fell  from  his  lips  as  sim- 
ply and  sincerely  as  if  he  were  a  child. 
He  understood  the  limits  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  drew  the  line  sharply  between 
what  he  thought  himself  to  have  es- 
tablished beyond  the  possibilities  of 
mistake  and  that  which  should  be  held 
tentatively.  I  have  attempted  often  to 
characterize  his  leading  intellectual 
traits  and  have  found  nothing  else  quite 
so  satisfactory  to  say  of  him  as  that  he 
was  a  man  who  defines.  Clearness,  ac- 
curacy, brevity,  and  expressed  in  the 
simplest  Anglo-Saxon  speech,  were  his 
especial  delight. 

His  exacting  thoroughness  is  forever 

fixed  in  the  traditions  of  the  Normal 

School.      He   was   abundantly  patient 

with  the  honest  and  industrious  student 

however  faulty  his  work  might  be,  but 


for  the  careless,  the  indolent,  or  the 
insincere  he  carried  a  scourge  and  ap- 
plied it  without  mercy.  His  tongue  was  , 
sharp  when  he  thought  reproof  mer- 
ited yet  few  ever  thought  him  unjust 
however  much  they  may  have  suffered 
from  his  sting.  He  always  clung  to 
the  marking  system  in  estimating  the 
success  of  his  pupils  in  their  class  work, 
but  it  was  used  with  a  discriminating 
justice  that  I  have  never  known  sur- 
passed. 

He*  was  a  very  positive  and  uncom- 
promising man  where  his  mind  had  set- 
tled upon  certain  convictions,  but  his 
conclusions  were  for  himself.  He  im- 
posed them  upon  no- one  else.  His 
crowning  merit  as  a  president  was  the  — 
liberty  which  he  permitted  to  his  ^^ 
subordinates.   There    was  never  mnrc 

delightful  freedom  than     we     all  en 

joyed  under  his  management.  He:^^ 
w^s  not  disposed  to  change  foLMt  r 
there  was  a  strong  element  otr  «{ 
conservatism  in  his  nature,  but  th^  -le 
door  of  opportunity  was  really  open  tc^  so 
his  subordinates  and  he  was  not  slo\-r,^v 
to  recognize  whatever  of  good  resulted  -=(1 
from  our  excursions  and  experiments  ~s. 
Col.  Parker  loved  to  say  that  on^^ — ne 
should  never  do  a  thing  twice  in  tk — :Ae 
same  way,  but  Dr.  Hewett  was  rath^»^  er 
disposed  to  seek  for  firtalitks  rr  in 
method,  something  upon  which  oi^mmt 
could  really  rest  and  thus  quench  he — lis 
wander  thirst,  but  the  two  men  wc  ">rc 
antipodal   in   many   ways;   perhaps  I 

should   characterize   them   as   comp!^  ele- 
mentary.   His  intense  energy  was  tiw    Je- 
less,  and  it  always  told  upon  the  end        he 
saw.     He  was,  indeed,  somewhat  fr net- 
ful at  times,  but  he  did  not  waste    ^^is 
strength  and  although  he  occasionally 
lapsed  into  a  disposition  to  scold,  f  eir 
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thought  less  of  him  for  it;  instead,  I 
have  often  thought  that  his  unique 
method  of  indulging  this  tendency  in- 
creased his  popularity. 

Dr.  Hewett  was  genuinely  apprecia- 
tive of  praise,  but  he  never  sought  it. 
He  was  always  ready  to  part  company 
with  the  world  and  walk  uncomplain- 
ingly alone  rather  than  to  swerve  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  clear  leadings  of  truth 
and  duty.  No  one  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately could  have  failed  to  notice  his 
conspicuous  quality.  He  had  much  of 
the  iron  of  the  puritan  in  his  blood  and 
his  life  habits  tended  to  accent  his  dis- 
position in  that  particular. 

He  never  wore  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  yet  he  was  thoroughly  sjrmpa- 
thetic  and  approachable.  There  was  no 
student  so  humble  but  found  ready  ac- 
cess to  his  heart  and  made  an  easy  en- 
trance. He  was  so  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, so  unpretentious  that  he  never 
chilled  the  advances  of  the  most  modest 
and  retiring. 

Socially  he  was  a  rare  companion ;  he 
loved  a  good  story,  was  a  consummate 
wit,  was  brilliant  in  repartee  and  able 
to  hold  his  own  with  the  best  in  height- 
ening the  merriment  of  an  occasion. 
This  quality  is  not  infrequently  found 
where  it  would  be  least  expected.  It 
may  be  something  of  a  surprise  to 
many  to  know  that  the  dignified  New- 
ton Bateman  could  lend  himself  in  the 
most  extravagant  and  mirthful  way  to 
the  most  laughter  provoking  eccentric- 
ities. In  this  respect  Dr.  Hewett  was 
not  unlike  him.  Who  can  ever  forget 
his  quaint  grotesqueness  as  he  occa- 
sionally sang  with  appropriate  action 
some  of  the  old  songs  that  were  current 
in  his  boyhood  ?    But  for  society  in  the 


strictest  sense  he  had  no  fondness.  Its 
formal  conventionalities  were  offensive 
to  him  and  its  "fuss  and  feather'*  were 
often  the  object  of  his  keenest  ridicule. 
He  was  a  lover  of  solitude.  The  lit- 
tle study  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  just 
large  enough  for  his  books,  his  table, 
and  his  chair  was  his  favorite  resort. 
.There  I  frequently  found  him  as  I  en- 
tered an  unannounced  visitor.  There  he 
read  and  rested  and  it  was  also  his 
"growlery"  when  the  wind  was  in  the 
east.  Withal  he  had  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment and  there  like  a  bird  in  its  leafy 
covert  that  sings  for  the  dear  delight 
of  singing,  and  with  no  care  for  the  lis- 
tening ear,  he  betrayed  the  burden  ol 
his  deeper  thought  in  an  occasional 
poem  which  invariably  had  for  its 
theme  the  profounder  problems  of  life 
and  destiny. 

As  I  have  intimated  he  had  a 
deep  religious  vein  which  gave  a 
marked  coloring  to  his  nature.  The  har- 
monies of  the  world  as  manifested  in 
the  invariable  laws  of  nature  appealed 
strongly  to  the  characteristic  quality 
of  his  intellect.  His  mind  could  not  rest 
short  of  a  self-conscious  First  Cause 
who  holds  the  universe  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  who  directs  its  manifesta- 
tions with  the  suDlime  authority  of  an 
inerrant  reason.  In  consequence,  reli- 
gion was  a  necessity  to  ^his  intel- 
lect. I  have  also  spoken  of  the 
depth  of  his  emotional  nature  which 
no  less  craved  for  self  conscious 
love  at  the  center  of  things. 
While  in  no  sense  illiberal  with  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  he  strongly 
inclined  to  the  stricter  theological  views 
of  the  puritan.  Both  his  sense  of  duty 
and  his  natural  inclination  led  him  to 
give  much  of  his  time  and  of  his  means 
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to  religious  work.  He  was  easily  the 
most  conspicuous  member  of  the  reli- 
gious organization  to  which  he  be- 
longed at  his  home  and  will  be  very 
sadly  missed  alike  by  his  pastor  and  the 
congregation. 

His  retirement  from  the  active  work 
of  the  school  did  not  at  all  sever  the 
relations  that  so  affectionately  united , 
him  and  his  fellow  teachers.  For  more 
than  forty  years  he  was  my  friend  and 
in  all  this  long  intimacy  there  was  never 
a  moment  of  alienation.  He  came  of  a 
long-lived  race  and  it  was  natural  to 
expect  for  him  a  similar  longevity.  His 
unexpected  taking  off  is  a  peculiar  sor- 
row to  thousands  of  his  friends,  but 
we  know  that  wherever  that  brave  soul 
may  fare  he  will  be  true  to  himself  and 
will  keep  forever  the  white  integrity 
of  his  uncompromising  nature. 

I  went  to  the  Normal  school  an  ar- 
dent youth,  quite  disposed  toward  hero 
worship,  and  found  in  my  teachers 
those  who  won  my  enthusiastic  loy- 
alty. Two  score  years  have  passed 
with  the  tempering  experiences  of 
life,  but  at  their  close  my  final  judg- 
ments approve  the  instinctive  wisdom 
of  my  youth. 

John  W.  Cook. 

From  Dr.  Joseph  Sewall,  of  Denver, 
a  former  associate: 

For  seventeen  year^  I  was  associated 
with  Prof.  Hewett  in  the  State  Normal 
University.  The  more  I  saw  of  him,  the 
more  I  honored  and  respected  him,  the 
better  I  loved  him.  » 

Though  in  some  things  we  differed, 
never  an  unkind  word  was  spoken,  nor 
an  enstranging  thought  harbored. 

As  a  teacher,  he  had  few  equals.  I 
ahvays  looked  up  to  him.     Exacting, 


but  always  reasonable,  justice  was 
carefully  tempered   with  mercy. 

There  was  a  sharp,  Heen,  direct 
method  in  his  instructions,  that  pro- 
duced most  satisfactory  results. 

As  an  illustration,  I  remember  the 
definition  of  the  lever,  to  a  class  in 
physics.  "A  lever  is  an  inflexible  bar, 
revolving  about  a  point."  A  whole  les- 
son in  a  definition ;  food  for  thought. 

He  was  broad-minded,  but  not  ex- 
travagant, holding  to  the  old  until  the 
new  proved  to  be  the  better. 

Firm  in  his  opinions,  yet  tolerant. 
His  religious  belief  was  simple,  consis- 
tent, caring  little,  I  think,  for  "dog- 
mas" but  earnest  in  proclaiming 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 
I  have  heard  him  frequently  quote: 
"And  what  does  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly  and  to  love 
mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God."  Ever  doing,  with  his  whole 
might,  his  part  to  bring  about  such 
conditions. 

As  a  husband  and  father,  his  home 
gave  evidence  that  he  was  such  as 
made  that  home  a  miniature  heaven  on 
earth. 

As  a  citizen,  he  interested  himself  in 
whatever  was  for  the  bettering  of  the 
conditions  of  his  fellow  men.  Always 
on  the  right  side. 

He  was,  taking  him  all  in  all,  what 
the  world  most  needs  today,  and  what 
the  world  mourns  when  such  an  one  is 
gone,  a  man,  a  nobleman. 

This  too  brief  statement,  I  do  not 
count  as  a  crown  to  wreathe  his  brow. 
His  life  work  wrought  and  placed  the 
crown. 

I  humbly,  reverently,  lay  this  tribute 
at  his  feet.       Joseph  A.  Sewall. 
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From  ex-Superintendent  Aaron 
Gove,  of  East  Denver  Schools,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  school : 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Hewett  came  into  my 
life  in  1859.  I  was  a  student  in  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  School ;  he  came 
from  Massachusetts  to  teach.  For 
two  years  I  sat  under  his  instruction. 
I  left  him  in  1861  to  be  a  soldier.  When 
I  returned  I  found  him  still  on  duty.  I 
becajne  intimately  related  to  him  both  in 
business,  as  co-editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Illinois  Schoolmaster  and  was  sep- 
arated from  him  in  1874,  by  leaving 
Illinois.  Our  separation,  however,  was 
but  physical;  in  spirit  we  have  always 
lived  together.  He  was  at  first  one  of 
the  idols  of  my  young  manhood;  as 
years  passed  and  we  were  heart  to 
heart ,  I  loved  him.  His  manhood  was 
of  the  staunch  sort  that  made  me  feel 
that  he  was  very  real.  No  mistake 
could  ever  be  made  as  to  his  position 
upon  any  of  the  issues  that  arose  dur- 
ing his  long  life.  One  always  knew 
where  to  find  him  after  hearing  his  ut- 
terances. He  was  not  offensive  in 
pronouncing  his  opinion,  was  charit- 
able to  those  who  differed  and  positive 
when  once  he  placed  himself  upon  his 
conclusions.  His  career  was  one  sel- 
dom equalled  in  all  the  characteristics 
that  go  to  make  a  real  man.  Integrity, 
watchfulness,  devotion  to  friends,  in- 
dependent in  analysis,  a  sweet  confi- 
dant and  absolutely  upright  man,  I 
count  his  going  as  a  personal  loss,  the 
vacancy  can  never  be  filled,  neither  for 
me,  nor  what  is  greater,  for  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

Aaron  GovE- 


From  Hiram  Hadley,  Territorial 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New 
Mexico,  and  formerly  associated  with 
Dr.  Hewett  in  business : 

About  the  year  1862, 1  forget  the  ex- 
act date,  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  at  Normal,  Illinois. 
I  sat  in  his  room  during  the  recitation 
of  one  of  his  classes.  The  subject  was 
geography ;  the  ispecial  topic,  the  Andes 
Mountains  in  the  section  bordering 
Chili.  I  was  delighted  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  students  and  their  interest 
in  a  subject  that  in  the  hands  of  many 
teachers  would  have  been  found  dull 
and  uninteresting.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  evident  fullness  and  ac- 
curacy 6i  the  teacher's  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  He  seemed  as  familiar  with 
every  peculiarity  of  those  mountains  as 
though  he  had  always  lived  there. 
Whilst  he  did  not  neglect  generaliza- 
tion when  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
give,  he  seemed  to  have  all  the  details, 
even  the  very  small  ones  at  instant 
command. 

During  the  summer  following  this  in- 
cident, I,  as  County  Superintendent  of 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  organized  for 
teachers  a  summer  school  of  six  weeks' 
length.  If  this  was  not  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  West  it  was  very  nearly 
such.  Without  hesitation,  I  selected 
Dr.  Hewett  as  the  most  available  man 
of  all  my  acquaintances,  to  take  the 
leading  part  in  the  instruction  in  that 
school.  He  kindly  consented  to  aid 
me.  No  one  connected  with  the 
school  was '  disappointed.  He  seemed 
to  know  exactly  what  the  teachers 
needed,  and  he  sympathetically  admin- 
istered to  those  needs.  He  left  an  in- 
spiring influence  upon  them  whose  ef- 
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as  manifest  in  the  schools  of  that 
/  for  many  years. 
.  impressed  all  with  the  dignity 
the  responsibility  of  the  teachers' 
ition.    Indeed,  if  I  were  to  attempt 
elect  the  strong  point  in  his  person- 
y,  I  think  I  should  say  it  was  his 
:ense  hatred  of  all  shams,  and  his 
mscientious  love  for  honest  work  on 
le  part  of  both  teachers  and  students. 
Hiram  Hadi^ey. 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.     ' 


From  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hovey,  wife 
of  the  first  president  of  the  institution : 

.When  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Edwin  C.  Hewett,  I  felt  that  I  had  lost 
not  only  a  friend  but  one  of  my  own 
family,  for  in  the  early  days  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity the  men  who  gave  their  time 
and  services  as  my  husband's  closest 
aids  were  Ira  More  and  Edwin  C. 
Hewett.  We  were  as  one  family, 
closely  allied  by  friendship  and  interest 
in  the  work  in  hand.  It  was  our  earnest 
aim  that  Illinois  should  have  a  great 
normal  school  worthy  of  its  name,  and 
to  that  end  these  men  gave  of  their 
time,  their>  means  and  ability.  The 
standing  of  this  important  educational 
institution  is  due,  today,  to  the  un- 
swerving integrity,  zeal  and  masterful 
executive  ability  of  these  men  who,  un- 
daunted by  the  discouragements  in  the 
dark  days  of  trial,  (so  little  known  to 
the  present  generation,)  pushed  for- 
ward shoulder  to  shoulder  and  hand 
to  hand,  with  dogged  persistence  meet- 
ing and  overcoming  every  obstacle,  un- 
til success  crowned  their  efforts.  The 
State  Normal  University  lives  today  as 
their  monument. 

In  his  specialty  Dr.  Hewett  was  a 


most  apt  teacher  and  the  bwt*^. 
graduated  from  his  class  knew  his 
subject  and  left  the  University  compe- 
tent to  teach  it.  In  his  friendship  he 
was  loyal,  a  friend  for  life,  and  his  own 
private  life  was  an  exemplification  of 
Christian  faith  and  fidelity  to  princi- 
ples and  belief  of  true  Christianity,  in 
all  sincerity. 

I  personally  feel  the  better  for  hav- 
ing known  him  and  accepted  his 
friendship ;  and  that  his  death  is  a  posi- 
tive loss  not  only  to  his  family  but  to 
his  friends,  the  school,  the  community 
in* which  he  lived  and  to  the  state  to 
which  he  gave  his  life  work. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Hovey. 


.From  Harriet  E.  Dunn,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Normal  School,  one  of  the 
first  graduates : 

My  association  with  Mr.  Hewett, 
especially  in  the  relation  of  pupil  to 
teacher,  left  with  me  unusually  strong 
and  lasting  impressions,  and  furnisher 
a  standard  that  would  not  permit  can 
less  or  indifferent  work. 

He  was  always  clear     and  conci 
and  nothing  displeased  him  more  tl 
a  wordy,  indefinite  recitation.    I  re 
a  circumstance  that  illustrates  his 
ity  to  distinguish  essentials  from 
essentials,  a  marked  characterist 
the  man. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  * 
A.,"  at  Madison,  I  think,  whe 
presided  over  one  of  the  sectior 
subject    under    consideration 
cultivation  of  the  memory, 
professors  and  philosophers 
their  views  at  such  length  th? 
the  listeners  longed   for  th' 
adjournment.  When  it  finall} 
Mr.  Hewett  rose  to  sum  up 
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sion,  which  he  did  by  emphasizing 
briefly  the  importance  of  "attention, 
interest,  review."  He  had  condensed 
into  three  words  all  that  had  been  said 
in  an  afternoon. 

Harriet  E.  Dunn. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


From  Albert  G.  Boyden,  President 
of  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  Mass., 
his  former  teacher : 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Hewett 
began  in  March,  1851,  when  he  en- 
tered the  State  Normal  School  at 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  which  I  was 
an  assistant  teacher.  He  soon  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  teachers 
and  took  a  prominent  place  among  his 
fellow  students.  He  was  bright,  quick, 
genial,  energetic,  self-reliant,  fond  of 
study,  ambitious  to  excel,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  especially 
in  mathematics,  in  which  he  was  spe- 
cially interested.  Immediately  upon 
his  graduation  from  the  Normal 
School,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
teacher  in  the  high  school  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  After  a  year's  service  in  this 
school  he  was  called  to  the  position  of 
assistant  teacher  in  his  Alma  Mater 
and  we  were  associate  teachers  for  one 
year.  He  taught  in  this  Normal 
School  nearly  four  years  when  he  be- 
came principal  of  the  First  Grammar 
School  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he 
continued  for  two  years,  and  then  went 
to  the  State  Normal  TJniversity,  Nor- 
mal, Illinois. 

In  his  teaching  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  sterling  character,  his  ardent  and 
increasing  love  for  his  work,  by  his 
habits  of  thorough  study,  his  aptness  to 
teach,  and  his  executive  ability,  quali- 


ties which  quickly  won  for  him  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  pupils,  of 
his  associate  teachers  and  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived. 

In  these  early  years  he  gave  full  as- 
surance of  the  richness  and  fulness  of 
his  subsequent  life.  He  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  many  lives,  he  has 
wrought  a  great  work,  his  life  is  a 
great  legacy,  he  leaves  a  fragrant 
memory  that  shall  not  perish. 

A.  G.  Boyden. 


From  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  libra- 
rian of  Columbia  University,  with 
whom  he  was  for  some  years  associated 
as  officer  of  the  N.  E.  A. : 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: — I  have  yours 
of  the  eleventh,  asking  for  just  a  word 
concerning  the  work  and  influence  of 
Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Educational  Association. 
Dear  old  man! — he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  in  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
day  of  small  things,  in  the  day  of  great 
discouragement,  in  the  day  of  heavy 
burdens.  He  bore  his  full  share  of  all 
this,  he  wrought  mightily,  and  no  one 
rejoiced  more  than  he  in  that  later 
growth  and  remarkable  advancement 
to  which  he  himself  so  largely  contrib- 
uted. 

He  was  always  extremely  accurate 
and  painstaking  in  all  the  details  of  his 
office ;  most  faithful  and  loyal  to  everj' 
administration,  sincere  in  his  friend- 
ships, frank  and  straightforward  in  his 
criticism  and  in  his  own  action,  ex- 
tremely dependable  at  all  times  and  un- 
der all  conditions.  His  genial  nature,  ^ 
his  large  experience  in  education,  the 
wisdom  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  this  and  which  made  his  counsel  so 
valuable,  his  desire  to  serve,  his  entire 
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feet  was  manifest  in  the  schools  of  that 
county  for  many  years. 

He  impressed  all  with  the  dignity 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers' 
vocation.  Indeed,  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  select  the  strong  point  in  his  person- 
ality, I  think  I  should  say  it  was  his 
intense  hatred  of  all  shams,  and  his 
conscientious  love  for  honest  work  on 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and  students. 
Hiram  Hadi^ey. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.     ' 


From  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hovey,  wife 
of  the  first  president  of  the  institution : 

.When  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Edwin  C.  Hewett,  I  felt  that  I  had  lost 
not  only  a  friend  but  one  of  my  own 
family,  for  in  the  early  days  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity the  men  who  gave  their  time 
and  services  as  my  husband's  closest 
aids  were  Ira  More  and  Edwin  C. 
Hewett.  We  were  as  one  family, 
closely  allied  by  friendship  and  interest 
in  the  work  in  hand.  It  was  our  earnest 
aim  that  Illinois  should  have  a  great 
normal  school  worthy  of  its  name,  and 
to  that  end  these  men  gave  of  their 
time,  their^  means  and  ability.  The 
standing  of  this  important  educational 
institution  is  due,  today,  to  the  un- 
swerving integrity,  zeal  and  masterful 
executive  ability  of  these  men  who,  un- 
daunted by  the  discouragements  in  the 
dark  days  of  trial,  (so  little  known  to 
the  present  generation,)  pushed  for- 
ward shoulder  to  shoulder  and  hand 
to  hand,  with  dogged  persistence  meet- 
ing and  overcoming  every  obstacle,  un- 
til success  crowned  their  efforts.  The 
State  Normal  University  lives  today  as 
their  monument. 

In  his  specialty  Dr.  Hewett  was  a 


most  apt  teacher  and  the  student  who 
graduated  from  his  class  knew  his 
subject  and  left  the  University  compe- 
tent to  teach  it.  In  his  friendship  he 
was  loyal,  a  friend  for  life,  and  his  own 
private  life  was  an  exemplification  of 
Christian  faith  and  fidelity  to  princi- 
ples and  belief  of  true  Christianity,  in 
all  sincerity. 

I  personally  feel  the  better  for  hav- 
ing known  him  and  accepted  his 
friendship ;  and  that  his  death  is  a  posi- 
tive loss  not  only  to  his  family  but  to 
his  friends,  the  school,  the  community 
in* which  he  lived  and  to  the  state  to 
which  he  gave  his  life  work. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Hovey. 


From  Harriet  E.  Dunn,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Normal  School,  one  of  the 
first  graduates : 

My  association  with  Mr.  Hewett, 
especially  in  the  relation  of  pupil  to 
teacher,  left  with  me  unusually  strong 
and  lasting  impressions,  and  furnished 
a  standard  that  would  not  permit  care- 
less or  indifferent  work. 

He  was  always  clear  and  concise, 
and  nothing  displeased  him  more  than 
a  wordy,  indefinite  recitation.  I  recall 
a  circumstance  that  illustrates  his  abil- 
ity to  distinguish  essentials  from  non- 
essentials, a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  man. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  "N.  E. 
A.,"  at  Madison,  I  think,  where  he 
presided  over  one  of  the  sections.  The 
subject  under  consideration  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory.  Learned 
professors  and  philosophers  presented 
their  views  at  such  length  that  most  of 
the  listeners  longed  for  the  hour' of 
adjournment.  When  it  finally  came  time 
Mr.  Hewett  rose  to  sum  up  the  discus- 
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which  he  did  by  emphasizing 
y  the  importance  of  "attention, 
5St,  review."  He  had  condensed 
hree  words  all  that  had  been  said 

afternoon. 

Harriet  E.  Dunn. 
\ngeles,  Cal. 


Dm  Albert  G.  Boyden,  President 
idgewater  Normal  School,  Mass., 
»rmer  teacher : 

'  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Hewett 
I  in  March,  1851,  when  he  en- 
the  State  Normal  School  at 
:ewater,  Mass.,  in  which  I  was 
>istant  teacher.  He  soon  won  the 
n  and  confidence  of  his  teachers 
X)k  a  prominent  place  among  his 
'  students.  He  was  bright,  quick, 
1,  energetic,  self-reliant,  fond  of 
,  ambitious  to  excel,  and  made 
progress  in  his  studies,  especially 
.thematics,  in  which  he  was  spe- 
interested.  Immediately  upon 
graduation  from  the  Normal 
>1,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
T  in  the  high  school  of  Pittsfield, 

After  a  year's  service  in  this 
1  he  was  called  to  the  position  of 
mt  teacher  in  his  Alma  Mater 
e  were  associate  teachers  for  one 

He  taught  in  this  Normal 
1  nearly  four  years  when  he  be- 
principal  of  the  First  Grammar 
1  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he 
ued  for  two  years,  and  then  went 
State  Normal  TJniversity,  Nor- 
llinois. 

lis  teaching  in  the  Normal  School 
idgewater,  he  was  distinguished 
sterling  character,  his  ardent  and 
sing  love  for  his  work,  by  his 
of  thorough  study,  his  aptness  to 
and  his  executive  ability,  quali- 


ties which  quickly  won  for  him  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  pupils,  of 
his  associate  teachers  and  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived. 

In  these  early  years  he  gave  full  as- 
surance of  the  richness  and  fulness  of 
his  subsequent  life.  He  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  many  lives,  he  has 
wrought  a  great  work,  his  life  is  a 
great  legacy,  he  leaves  a  fragrant 
memory  that  shall  not  perish. 

A.  G.  Boyden. 


From  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  libra- 
rian of  Columbia  University,  with 
whom  he  was  for  some  years  associated 
as  officer  of  the  N.  E.  A. : 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: — I  have  yours 
of  the  eleventh,  asking  for  just  a  word 
concerning  the  work  and  influence  of 
Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  in  connection  with 
the  National'  Educational  Association. 
Dear  old  man! — he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  in  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
day  of  small  things,  in  the  day  of  great 
discouragement,  in  the  day  of  heavy 
burdens.  He  bore  his  full  share  of  all 
this,  he  wrought  mightily,  and  no  one 
rejoiced  more  than  he  in  that  later 
growth  and  remarkable  advancement 
to  which  he  himself  so  largely  contrib- 
uted. 

He  was  always  extremely  accurate 
and  painstaking  in  all  the  details  of  his 
office ;  most  faithful  and  loyal  to  every 
administration,  sincere  in  his  friend- 
ships, frank  and  straightforward  in  his 
criticism  and  in  his  own  action,  ex- 
tremely dependable  at  all  times  and  un- 
der all  conditions.  His  genial  nature,  ^ 
his  large  experience  in  education,  the 
wisdom  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  this  and  which  made  his  counsel  so 
valuable,  his  desire  to  serve,  his  entire 
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willingness  to  give  time  and  strength 
in  behalf  of  others,  the  fact  that  he  was 
approachable  by  all — all  these  charac- 
teristics made  him  a  very  marked  fig- 
ure in  those  earlier  days. 

He  had  peculiar  confidence  in  the  ul- 
timate place  and  value  of  the  public 
schools  as  such.  No  man  seems  to 
have  realized  more  keenly  than  he  how 
completely  they  are  the  very  corner- 
stones of  American  social  and  civil  ex- 
istence. He  is  one  of  the  many  to 
whom  the  community  and  the  state  and 
the  nation  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  never  be  paid. 

During  all  the  years  when  he  was 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  association, 
and  the  later  years  when  he  was  con- 
stantly in  attendance,  I  was  very  near  to 
him  in  all  things.  I  cannot  recall  that 
he  ever  disappointed  me,  nor  do  I  re- 
member the  slightest  friction  or  irri- 
tation arising  between  us. 

His  life  has  been  large  in  its  service 
and  unselfish  in  its  devotion,  and  the 
memory  of  all  this  will  long  endure. 
Cordially  yours, 
James  H.  CANFiEtD. 


have  always  regarded  him  as  one  of 
the  noblemen  of  the  profession. 

AwERT  Marble, 


From  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York : 

I  was  associated  with  Dr.  E.  C. 
Hewett  in  the  N.  E.  A.  for  many  years, 
and  my  acquaintance  was  a  delight.  He 
was  a  genial,  open-hearted  and  gener- 
ous friend,  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher, 
with  a  whole-souled  devotion  to  his 
profession. 

It  was  his  custom  of  a  summer  to 

visit  his  old  New  England  home,  and 

he  frequently  called  on  the  way  at  my 

home    then    in  Worcesttv,  Mass.       I 


The  following  are  the  remarks  of 
the  editor  at  the  memorial  service : 

"He  was  our  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  us." 

During  intimate  business  relations 
of  more  than  half  a  score  of  years, 
there  was  never  a  suggestion  of  any- 
thing less  than  a  square  deal  for  any- 
one, whether  inside  or  outside  the  of- 
fice.  His  business  integrity  was  of  the 
highest  type. 

His  vigilance  in  taking  care  of  what 
had  been  acquired  was  unceasing.  He 
was  not  an  active  promoter  of  business,, 
and  no  one  was  freyer  than  he  from  ex- 
ploiting it  for  selfish  ends.  To  give 
full  value  for  what  was  received  was 
ever  his  aim.  If  he  was  not  first  in  the 
race  as  a  winner  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  guard  what  had  been  won.  The 
name  "Edward"  would  have  better 
characterized  his  business  faculty  than 
"Edwin." 

But  when  it  came  to  winning  the 
higher  things  of  life  and  the  nobler  at- 
tributes of  soul,  his  parents  were  not 
at  fault  in  the  name  they  gave  him. 

Dr.  Hewett  is  not  a  subject  to  be 
analyzed  and  explained,  but  a  man  tO' 
be  appreciated.  He  did  not  lay  plans 
for  doing  good  and  cpnsciously  follow 
them  out  to  their  fulfillment.  He  in- 
telligently followed  the  impulse  of  his 
nature.  He  would  sometimes  take  a 
decided  and  definite  stand  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  social  policy  before  all  tlie  re- 
turns had  come  in,  but  his  deed  was 
never  quite  so  radical  as  his  speech.  In 
this  he  was  an  amelioration  of  his  Puri- 
tan ancestors. 
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A  kind  heart  always  tempered  every 
cold  wind  of  criticism  he  might  blow 
against  those  under  his  charge  who 
were  forgetful  of  their  obligations  as 
members  of  his  spcial  group.  Our 
friend  was  very  human  and  this  hu- 
manness  was  his  great  attraction. 

Three  notable  men  have  gone  from 
our  community  within  the  last  few 
days.  One,  to  whom  nature  had  given 
a  kind  heart,  devoted  his  over  four- 
score years  to  the  gathering  of  money. 
He  was  ever  faithful  to  his  promises, 
always  honest  in  his  dealing,  industri- 
ous in  the  pursuit  of  one  of  the  most 
laborious  of  trades,  sometimes  helpful 
to  those  in  poverty  and  distress.  The 
governing  principle  of  his  life  in  his 
social  relations  seemed  to  be — "Let  ev- 
ery man  look  out  for  his  own  interests 
as  I  do  for  mine  and  there  will  be  no 
distress  from  poverty.  Man  must  reap 
what  he  sows." 

He  left  behind  him  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Ten  per  cent  of  this 
he  gave  in  his  will  to  a  hospital  to  pay 
for  the  care  of  the  needy  poor  in  sick- 
n€;3S.  From  early  life  his  development 
along  any  other  line  than  that  of  the 
investment  of  his  savings  in  perfectly 
safe  securities  was  arrested. 

He  was  an  example  of  successful 
achievement  of  the  end  sought — the 
accumulation  of  money  for  its  own 
sake.  Of  his  spiritual  assets  he  has 
left  no  record.  He  died  in  the  harness 
he  had  always  worn. 

Another  notable  man  of  this  com- 
munity who  recently  crossed  the  bar, 
arose  from  a  similar  obscurity,  and 
possibly,  with  a  spiritual  inheritance 
no  richer.  His  commanding  purpose 
from  the  beginning  was  to  become  a 
factor  in  the  administration  of  the  state. 


This  soon  matured  into  an  ambition  to 
aid  in  making  justice  prevail  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  To  that  purpose  he  was 
ever  true  and  he  too  died  at  four-score 
in  the  harness  in  which  he  had  worked 
from  the  beginning.  He  too  had  been 
bom  with  a  kind  heart  which  grew  to 
be  his  most  beautiful  and  attractive  pos- 
session, through  the  moulding  influ- 
ence of  culture.  His  city  assembled  at 
his  burial  to  do  him  reverence  and  his 
state  mourned  his  departure. 

His  life  had  been  spent  in  the  sup- 
port and  advancement  of  the  com- 
manding institution  of  a  free  p&ple 
whose  function  it  is  to  return  to  every 
man  his  deed.  He  still  lives  in  the 
memory  of  the  many  whom  he  has  pro- 
tected and  befriended. 

The  third  of  this  trinity  is  he  who 
has  for  nearly  half  a  century  walked 
the  streets  of  this  village  and  gone  in 
and  out  among  the  young  people  as- 
sembled in  this  institution  to  learn  how 
to  make  knowledge  and  love  grow  and 
abound  in  the  children  who  are  to  be- 
come the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  He 
also  dropped  dead  in  the  harness  he  had 
worn  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

His  was  a  spiritual  inheritance,  not 
richer,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  oth- 
ers. He,  too,  belonged  to  the  plain 
people. 

But  inclination  and  environment 
combined  to  direct  him  toward  the  vo- 
cation of  teaching.  He  chose  the  bet- 
ter part,  we  must  think,  when  his  life  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  eternity. 

These  three  are  representative  lives 
in  different  groups  of  the  social  order. 
They  are  notable  types  of  their  respect- 
ive classes. 

The  one  devoted  himself  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  for  no  other  ap- 
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parent  end  than  the  joy  experienced  in  self  from  generation  to  generation  as 

the  acquisition.  time  goes  on. 

The  other  devoted  himself  to  the  up-         Which  life  is  of  most  worth  when 

building  of  the  state  by  seeking  to  make  judged  by  the  number  and  the  charac- 

justice  operative  among  men  and  so  ed-  ter  of  lives  made  better  by  its  being? 
ucating  the  people  to  a  better  compre-         There  is  a  wide  difference   in   the 

hension  of  their  duties  as  citizens.  opinions  of  men  as  to  what  kind  of  life 

The  third  devoted  hims^elf  to  the  dif-  is  most  worth  living.    But  to  this  audi- 

fusion  of  knowledge  and  the  upbuild-  ence  it  must  seem  that  eminent  success 

ing  of  character  among  the  teachers  of  in  the  upbuilding  of  individual  souls  is 

the  children  of  the  country  in  order  of  greater  value  to  the  world  than  is  the 

that  this  character  might  reproduce  it-  accumulation  of  a  fortune,  or  even  the 

administration  of  a  state. 


OUR    HEAVENLY    MANSIONS. 


I  know  not  where  those  mansions  are, 

That  hands  have  never  wrought, 
Those  radiant  homes  whose  glories  rare 

Excel  all  human  thought; 
But  this  I  know,  when  man  redeemed, 

From  sin  and  sorrow  free. 
Shall  reach  his  heavenly  dwelling  place, 

There  shall  the  Master  be. 


I  know  not  what  companionship 

Shall  bless  the  ransomed  soul, 
What  dear  delights  of  friend  with  friend,     \ 

While  endless  cycles  roll; 
But  this  I  know,  the  Friend  whose  smile 

Will  make  the  light  of  heaven. 
Is  He  who  bore  our  load  of  sin. 

That  we  might  be  forgiven. 

I  know  not  what  the  blest  pursuits 

Of  heaven's  eternal  day, 
What  deeds  of  love,  what  thoughts  of  joy. 

Make  bright  their  happy  way; 
But  this  I  know,  no  glad  employ 

The  shining  hours  can  fill. 
To  be  compared  with  praising  Christ 

And  doing  his  sweet  will. 


I  cannot  tell  what  bodies  clothe 

The  saints  in  that  fair  land. 
What  grace,  what  beauty,  deck  their  forms, 

As  near  the  throne  they  stand; 
But  this  I  know,  each  shall  be  like 

His  Lord,  the  Crucified; 
And  when  his  image  I  shall  wear, 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 

--Edwin  C,  Hewett,  i836. 
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I  RELATION  OF  LITERATURE  IN  THE  GRADES  TO  THAT  IN 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

\  Austin,  Principal  Sterung, — Coloma  Township  High  School, 


the  outset  of  our  discussion  it 
best  to  limit  the  use  of  the  term 
ure.  It  is  obvious  that  we  do  not 
all  that  is  written  or  printed ;  but 
:t  the  meaning  to  all  written  mat- 
at  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
:ts.  Since  the  essential  qualifica- 
f  art  is  the  expression  of  emotion, 
ows  that  literature  must  embody 
motion.  Literature  may  be  de- 
ls the  full,  rich  expressions  of  the 
and  aspirations  of  a  people,  and 
1  arouse  genuine  emotion.  It 
)e  true  to  life,  sincere,  and  whole- 
Moreover,  it  must  be  general 
teachings  and  concprete  in  form, 
igh  it  we  see  the  results  of  our 
ieals  without  passing  through  the 
ences  ourselves.  Moral  advice  is 
mt  when  it  is  made  personal.  In 
of  the  great  works  of  literature 
e  the  moral  forces  of  the  world 

upon  fictitious  personages,  and 
rect,  positive,  authoritative  lesson 
:aught  is  more  effective  because 
jader   feels  no  loss  of  freedom. 

that  must  be  retained  in  our 
IS  of  study — all  subject  matter 
5  scientific  and  much  that  is  his- 
1  and  which  is  purely  intellectual 
lid  be  ruled  out  since  it  does  not 
in  in  us  true  emotion, 
rertain  amount  of  correlation  of 
ure    with    other    subject  matter 

be  helpful,  but  literature  should 
\  used  to  give  a  false  coloring  to 
y  and  science.  It  is  better  to 
no  attempt  at  correlation  than  to 


make  prominent  a  relationship  that  at 
best  is  remote.  We  have  been  too  eager 
in  the  lower  grades  to  trace  these  doubt- 
ful relationships.  In  many  cases  it  has 
resulted  in  bad  literature  and  false  sci- 
ence, and  has  brought  about  a  condi- 
.tion  of  mind' that  is  hard  to  deal  with 
later  when  the  pupils  should  clearly  dis- 
tinguish the  technical,  the  accurate,  and 
the  logical  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
aesthetic  and  poetical  on  the  other. 

English  is  necessarily  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  in  the  schools, 
and  should  receive  a  large  share  of  the 
child's  time  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Teachers  have  been  accustomed  to  jus- 
tify its  importance  on  the  ground  of  its 
necessity  as  a  medium  through  which 
knowledge  is  gained.  It  has  a  higher 
claim  than  this;  it  is  an  end  in  it- 
self, and  the  results  are  immediate. 
"Literature,"  as  Professor  Baker 
has  said,  "is  the  avenue  through 
which  the  child  comes  into  contact  with 
the  best  of  human  experience,  with  the 
fullest  ideals  of  the  race  and  with  the 
interpretation  of  its  social  phenomena." 
Professor  Wundt  makes  the  observa- 
tion, that  poetry  and  the  drama  idealize 
the  work  of  life  and  have  disclosed  the 
moral  and  aesthetic  value  in  every  form 
of  earnest  discharge  of  duty.  We  have 
here  laid  before  us  what  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  duties  of  the  teacher ; 
for  the  artistic  exaltation  of  the  tastes 
and  ideals  of  life  are  of  infinitely  greater 
service  to  mankind  than  the  so  called 
utilitarian  duties,  important  as  they  are. 
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It  might  be  urged  that  the  teaching  of 
literature  should  be  deferred  until  the 
pupils  reach  the  upper  grades.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  general  aim 
of  literature — development  of  the  ap- 
preciative faculty— is  the  same  from 
the  very  first  grade  to  the  last  year  of 
the  high  school,  the  process  of  develop- 
ment is  marked  by  well  defined  stages, 
each  of  which  should  be  thoroughly 
considered.  If  this  be  true  then  the 
teacher  of  each  grade  has  a  part  of  this 
important  task  to  perfbrm.  Each 
teacher  must  render  all  the  assistance 
possible  in  the  appreciation  and  com- 
prehension of  the  literary  productions 
of  her  grade. 

Fortunately  there  are  few  children  in 
whom  literary  appreciation  cannot  be 
fostered  if  the  appeal  is  made  at  the 
right  age.  That  the  appeal  is  not  made 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  many  cases 
are  found  in  the  high  school  where  in- 
terest in  literature  cannot  be  aroused 
at  all,  or  only  after  gjeat  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  Little  can  be  done 
in  these  cases  for  explanation  and  de- 
scription will  not  avail  much,  even  if  it 
be  admitted  that  the  beauties  of  litera- 
ture could  be  explained.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  fan  each  day  the 
smouldering  spark  of  imagination,  hop- 
ing that  it  may  kindle  into  flame. 

We  must  look  to  the  nature  of  mind 
itself  to  give  us  the  reason  for  any 
study  and  psychological  principles  for 
the  terms  to  present  it.  The  problem 
before  us  is:  to  train  the  receptive  fac- 
ulty which  on  the  part  of  the  recipi- 
ent corresponds  to  the  creative  fac- 
ulty on  the  part  of  the  literary  genius. 
What  makes  the  task  of  the  teacher  of 
literature  particularly  hard  is  the  pu- 
piTs  inability  to  describe  his  apprecia- 


tion. The  most  we  can  except  of  him  is 
to  express  with  his  voice  and  in  his  man — 
ner  the  extent  that  his  receptive  imag — 
ination  responds  to  the  creative  imag — 
ination  of  the  author. 

The  same  kind  of  literature  does  nol^^ 
appeal  in  like  degree  to  all  of  us,  no«r^ 
in  the  same  way  to  any  one  of  us  in  hi?  J 
various  moods.  This  fact  should  b»^: 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  plar,^ 
courses  of  study.  The  teacher  must  r^  - 
member  that  what  appeals  strongly  tt- 
her  at  her  stage  of  development  mj^^ 
not  appeal  to  her  less  mature  pupiF^ 
One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  ma^  ^^ 
in  the  lower  grades  is  the  attempt 
force  upon  pupils  subject  matter  ir:^*- 
suited  to  the  pupils'  stage  of  develci^i 
ment.  The  result  is  either  to  prejud-^:^ 
the  pupils  against  that  type  of  lite^^ 
ture,  or  to  encourage  a  silly  make 
lieve  appreciation    which     defeats  { 

very  aim  of  literature. 

Another  consideration  quite  as         im 
portant  as  the  last  has  to  do  with       th^ 
scope  of  the  mental  development      ofc. 
tainable  from  literature,  and  places  as 
heavy    an    obligation    upon    the   \iigh 
school  teachers  as  upon  the  teacher  of 
the  lower  grades.     This  part  of  thE^ 
teacher's  work  is  not  easy.     He  mu^t 
distinguish  between  the  lower  and  moi —  '^ 
common  interests  which  bring  trivi^^ 
pleasures    and    the    higher    interest^     • 
which  are    ennobling.     This    can   b^^^ 
brought  about  only  by  placing  befor^^ 
the  pupils  literary  excellence  in  all  it^^-^ 
forms.     As  Professor  Morgan  has  sc:^ 
well  said :  "The  majestic  verses  of  Mil-  ^ 
ton  and  of  Wordsworth  at  his  best ;  th^^ 
polished  excellence  of  Tennyson;  th^  - 
broad  humanity  of  Shakespeare  and  o    ^ 
Scott ;  the  hutnor  and  pathos  of  Thack:^ 
eray  and  Dickens;  the     strength     o^^ 
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je  Eliot;  the  word-painting  of 
in  and  Carlyle;  the  wit  of  Tom 
I,  and  the  delicate  humor  of 
es    Lamb, — all    of    these  should 

their  chance  of  appealing  to  a 

that  has  had  an  all-round  edu- 
1  in  appreciation/'  How  few  peo- 
ive  the  development  to  appreciate 
is! 

third  consideration  under  the  psy- 
gical  aspect  of  the  question  has  to 
ith  the  activity  of  the  imagination 
e  creation  of  images.  Very  fre- 
ly  older  pupils  arc  found  unable 
1  up  more  than  visual  images  and 
fore   are  not  able   to   appreciate 

thje  literature  usually  taught  in 
:hools.  To  quote  from  Halleck's 
ation  of  the  Central  Nervous  Sys- 

"With  many,  the  visual  centers 

receive  anything  like  adequate 
ise.  All  other  senses  are'  ne- 
rd. Some  few  train  their  hearing 
Almost  all  neglect  smell  and 
i  while  only  the  blind  have  their 
of  touch  properly  trained. — 
1  we  remember  that  the  different 
ry  centers  in  the  brain  remain 
c  but  a  comparatively  short  time, 
in  see  how  much  of  the  education 
e  day  causes  the  sensory  cells  to 
hy.''  That  the  time  for  this  devel- 
nt  is  in  the  first  few  years  of  life 
ident  from  the  fact  that  many 
>,    when    the    importance  dawns 

them,  finds  it  well  nigh  impos- 
to  overcome  the  defect.  When  pu- 
ave  all  the  senses  normally  devel- 

they  are  capable  of  enjoying  a 
range  of  literature  to  the  fullest 
t. 

e  relation  of  the  literature  of  the 
:s  to  that  of  the  high  school  is 
1  up  in  the  teaching  as  well  as  in 


the  psychology  of  the  subject,  and  na- 
turally falls  under  two  heads — choice 
of  material  and  method  of  presentation. 
With  regard  to  the  choice  of  material^ 
there  is  a  large  mass  of  literature  which 
has  been  put  in  a  form  accessible  to  all 
schools.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that 
the  reading  in  the  elementary  schools 
must  be  confined  to  a  single  set  of  read; 
ers,  that  the  cost  is  so  great  it  is 
impossible  for  the  small  schools  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  supplementary  ma- 
terial. The  length  of  this  paper  will 
not  permit  of  a  detailed  discussion  of 
all  topics  suggested.  The  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  suggest  the  criteria  by 
which  the  selections  may  be  made. 

The  selection  should  be  faultless  in 
diction  and  structure.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible  the  entire  selection  should  be 
given,  and  only  such  material  as  pos- 
sesses unity  of  thought  and  well  bal- 
anced arrangement  of  parts.  The  criter- 
ion of  diction  would  rule  out  all  dialect 
and  brogue.  The  criterion  of  struc- 
ture presents  greater  difficulties.  Ma- 
terial in  which  there  is  a  frequent  use  of 
the  absolute  phrase  and  involved  sen- 
tence should  be  condemned.  Construc- 
tions of  this  kind  are  quickly  picked  up 
by  the  children  because  they  are  re- 
garded as  English  to  be  imitated. 

Many  children  in  the  upper  grades 
are  unable  to  grasp  the  principal  points 
of  what  they  read.  This  in  a  measure 
is  due  to  the  use  of  literary  material 
which  violates  the  criterion  of  unity.  Tt 
seems  necessary  to  take  the  sentences 
apart  when  the  child  is  learning  to 
read,  but  to  continue  this  beyond  the 
first  grade  is  to  unfit  him  to  grasp  the 
thought  of  groups  of  sentences.  As 
early  as  the  second  and  third  grades 
material  should  be  chosen  in  which  the 
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incidents  follow  each  other  closely,  are 
necessary  to  the  outcome,  but  are  still 
subordinate  to  the  main  story.  The  Old 
Woman  and  her  Pig,  and  The  Story  of 
the  Three  Bears,  while  not  high  class 
literature,  are  excellent  examples  of  ar- 
tistic unity  to  be  found  in  the  reading 
of  primary  grades.  Other  examples 
are  Robinson  Crusoe,  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  Treasure  Island,  and 
Silas  Mamer. 

We  turn  now  to  the  discussion  of 
criteria  of  selection  as  to  content. 
First,  the  thought  and  its  ideal  should 
belong  to  the  stage  of  the  child's  de- 
velopment. It  should  appeal  to  all  the 
senses  and  should  be  within  his  experi- 
ence. Wilmann  says,  "A  child's  story 
must  meet  five  requirements,  it  should 
be  truly  child-like,  that  is,  both 
simple  and  full  of  fancy;  it  should 
form  morals  in  the  sense  that  it  intro- 
duces persons  and  matter  which,  while 
simple  and  lively,  call  out  a  moral  judg- 
ment of  approval  or  disapproval;  it 
should  be  instructive  and  lead  to  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  society  and 
nature ;  it  should  be  of  such  value  as  to 
invite  to  re-perusal ;  and  it  should  be  a 
connected  whole. 

Mr.  Gradgrind,  in  Dickens'  "Hard 
Times,"  would  have  nothing  but  facts 
taught  in  his  school !  How  lamentable 
the  results !  Childhood  is  characterized 
by  a  disregard  of  facts  and  a  desire  for 
the  fanciful.  The  most  casual  observer 
can  see  that  the  fairy  element  enters 
into  much  that  the  children  say  and  do. 
In  their  nature  study  as  well  as  in  lit- 
erature fancy  holds  sway  and  we  must 
not  expect  attention  to  center  around 
facts.  Nothing  so  well  develops  the 
nobler  aspects  of  the  child's  imagina- 
tion  ns  the  myth  and  the  fairy  story. 


More  than  one-half  of  the  children 
who  enter  the  first  grade  know  nothing 
of  literature  in  any  form.  Their  first 
introduction  to  the  subject  is  through 
stories  read  or  told  by  the  teacher.  The 
selections  for  the  first  grade  should  be 
chosen  with  the  view  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  children  to  the  beauties  of 
nature.  Stories  treating  of  animal  life 
will  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  chil- 
dren for  their  dumb  friends,  while  the 
myth  and  the  fairy  story  cultivate  the 
imagination  and  give  the  children  their 
first  insight  inta  poetic  and  ethical 
ideals.  And  more  important  still  the 
myth  makes  the  imagination  dynamic 
for  good.  One  to  be  actively  good  must 
feel  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  hu- 
man species ;  he  must  imagine  intensely 
and  comprehensively. 

The    child    cannot    see    himself    in 
another  person's  place  in  the  abstract, 
but  in  the  concrete  form  of  the  myth  or 
fairy  story  his  imagination  lays  hold  of       'z 
the    essential    truth.    Childhood    and     -J 
youth  are  times  of  deep  impressions 

Who  cannot  recall  early  lessons  of  S)mi 

pathy  for  the  weak  and  oppressed ;  of  a  ^= 
desire  to  be  of  a  help  in  making  the-^^ 
world  better?  If  we  examine  the  mjrths^^ 
we  shall  find  that  each  one  personifies^^  ^ 
some  quality  of  the  man  or  woman  whccn^  ^ 
invented  it.  A  study  of  these  personi—  S- 
fied  qualities  helps  the  boys  and  girl^X 
to  know  self.  They  compare  themselves^^^ 
with  the  ideals  thus  set  up  and  choos^-^^ 
those  qualities  which  they  will  foster  O'^n:^ 
crush  out  in  their  own  lives. 

The  period  of  late  childhood  an*'-^'":* 
early  youth  is  characterized  by  deligh^'M^T'^ 
in  wonderful  adventure.  Stories  of  rc^-  o 
mance  and  chivalry,  rapid  in  action  ar  rmd 
fanciful  in  combination,  hold  their  <g  ^^ 
tention.    The  desire  for  facts  begins       to 
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If,  and  takes  the  form  of 
>  know  in  a  general  way  how 
done  in  nature, 
riod  of  adolescence  still  re- 
h  of  the  romantic  spirit  and 
dventure,  but  the  desire  to 
reason  for  everything  be- 
3ng.  It  is  also  characterized 
re  for  ideals,  and  might  be 
e  period  of  hero-worship.. 
:ond  criterion  of  content  con- 
material  in  so  far  as  it  em- 
social  ideals — the  inter-de- 
)f  the  individuals  in  the  home, 
,  and  the  neighborhood.  De- 
:his  phase  of  the  child's  na- 
special  providence  of  the  kin- 
and  has  been  well  worked 
le  secondary  school  the  social 
5  the* peculiar  form  of  loyalty 
,*'  showing  many  of  the  traits 
m-traits,  that  in  the  present 
Kriety  may  be  undesirable,  but 
fundamental  in  shaping  the 
3ry  of  the  race.  These  traits 
'eloped  by  proper  Jiterature  in 
of  the  wise  teacher  may  do 
stimulate  civic  virtue, 
rd  criterion  as  to  content  has 
1  the  national  ideal.  Litera- 
osters  this  spirit  was  a  strong 
r  the  readers  of  forty  years 
examination  of  the  reading 
the  last  few  years  will  re- 
larth  of  patriotic  selections, 
ture  now  used  in  the  schools 
I  for  artistic  and  ethical  reas- 
there  should  again  be  placed 
e  boys  and  girls  material 
national  in  its  spirit.  The 
the  Bible  were  such  strong 
he  early  history  of  our  nation, 
m  only  deplore  their  absence 
iterature  of  the  schools  of  to- 


day. It  is  not  for  their  religious  value 
that  they  should  be  retained,  but  rather 
for  their  worth  in  forming  the  Amerr 
ican  type  of  character.  Literature  with 
the  sentiment  of  America,  The  Com- 
memoration Ode,  the  Bunker  Hill  Ad- 
dress, and  the  Gettysburg  Speech  will 
develop  this  national  ideal. 

It  is  aside  from  our  purpose  to  go 
into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  last  di- 
vision of  our  theme, — the  presentation 
of  the  material.  Only  two  or  three  top- 
ics can  be  discussed.  First  of  all  to 
be  considered  is  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  toward  the  subject.  Like  all 
other  subjects  literature  should  be 
taught  by  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher, 
one  who  has  the  appreciative  fac- 
ulty fully  developed.  If  the  teacher 
has  never  cultivated  his  own  faculty  of 
appreciation  he  can  render  but  little 
aid  to  his  pupils.  The  influence  that 
may  be  exerted  is  so  subtle  that  both 
teacher  and  pupils  may  be  all  uncon- 
scious of  its  absence.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  teacher  has  a  mental  background 
of  literary  appreciation  he  may  quite 
insensibly  but  no  less  strongly  influ- 
ence his  pupils. 

"Learning  by  heart"  was  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  schools  thirty  years 
ago.  It  is  no  longer  considered  of  so 
great  importance  and  has  been  largely 
discarded,  and  justly  so,  like  many 
other  features  of  the  system  of  former 
discipline.  Learning  by  rote  may  have 
a  doubtful  value  as  a  means  of  train- 
ing the  memory,  but  as  a  means  of  stor- 
ing the  young  mind  with  concrete  ex- 
amples it  is  of  great  educational  value. 
If  some  of  the  best  literature  is  firmly 
fixed  in  mind  it  not  only  serves  as  a 
spring  for  action,  but  it  is  a  never  fail- 
ing standard  by  which  to  try  other  liter- 
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ature.  Good  taste  in  literature  leads 
to  what  Carlyle  terms  a  reverence  for 
all  beauty,  order,  and  goodness  in  what- 
ever form  they  may  be  found. 

Much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
reading  aloud.  The  criterion  of  excel- 
lence in  reading  is  not  elocutionary  per- 
fection but  rather  the  expression  of 
literary  appreciation.  It  is  here  that 
demonstration  is  of  greater  value  than 
description.  The  teacher  must  be  able 
to  recite  or  read  well  in  order  to  show 


how  the  spirit  of  the  selection  may  be 
brought  out.  It  will  be  argued  that  this 
imitation  of  the  teacher  will  destroy  the 
individuality  of  the  child,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising how  quickly  the  child's  individ- 
ualty  asserts  itself  under  the  guidance 
of  a  careful  teacher.  Enough  voice  cul- 
ture to  enable  the  pupil  to  simply  and 
naturally  reproduce  the  thought  and 
emotion  of  the  author  is  all  that  is  ne- 


cessary. 


SterUng,  Illinois 


BETTER  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 


George  P.  Brown. 


We  must  measure  our  success  in 
teaching  English  by  its  results.  Can  the 
young  people  who  graduate  from  our 
high  schools  talk  in  good  English  on 
subjects  on  which  they  are  informed? 
Can  they  talk  with  facility  and  think 
consecutively  so  as  to  make  a  connected 
whole  of  their  thought  ?  Can  they  write 
what  they  think  in  good  form  and  with 
ease?  What  do  they  read  after  they 
have  left  school? 

The  answer  to  these  test  questions 
will  show  our  success  or  failure  in 
teaching  language  and  literature  in  our 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

The  editor  of  this  periodical  has 
asked  the  teachers  of  English  in  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  state  to  collect  infor- 
mation  from  their  graduates,  of  one 
and  of  two  years  standing,  of  the  titles 
of  all  the  books  each  has  read  since 
graduation,  and  has  offered  to  publish 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  and  mail  the 
publication  to  the  high  schools.  The 
frigid  countenances  of  the  audience  did 
not  give  any  assurance  that  there  would 
be  any  response  to  the  suggestion.  Per- 


haps some  information  can  be  gotten 
from  our  librarians. 

We  know  of  no  better  easy  way  tc 
learn  the  effect  of  our  English  teachir 
upon  the  inner  lives  of  these  graduates^^ss 
than  this.  If  the  schools  have  not  pro — ^3- 
duced  graduates  that  care  for  somethin^^  -g 
better  than  sensational  love  novels  ofcr  ^of 
the  low  grade  issued  from  the  press  bi^^^>y 
the  thousand  every  year,  we  ought  tc^^Jto 
know  the  fact  and  set  to  work  in  tsxr\m-M{- 
est  to  reform  ourselves. 

The  writer's  observation  leads  to^^=:^o- 
ward  the  conclusion  that  the  coll^fe^^"es 
and  universities  are  not  yet  as  helpfin-^^^ul 
as  they  desire  to  be  in  securing  the  be^^^ssl 
results  in  the  lower  schools.  They  mato-^'^-kc 
requirements,or  are  understood  to  mal»=^-ik< 
such,  which  are  beyond  the  present  e>gr^-^x 
perience  and  power  of  the  mass  of  tlr:*'^^< 
young  people  in  the  grammar  andlhig^g^  -g^^ 
schools.    These  youngsters  need  to  res^^^sad 
for  the  joy  of  reading  and  to  read  mu^-^ch 
before  they  are  called  upon  for  critiu  ■   cstl 
study  and  analysis.    The  chief  busin^»"es5 
of  the  teacher  while  securing  an  intc^^//- 
gent  comprehension  of  the  matter  rt-^sid^ 
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)pen  vistas  that  lead  to  the  deeper 
ht  and  purpose  of  the  author, 
ut  endeavoring  to  explore  them, 
work  must  be  done  in  the  high 
I  until  the  lower  schools  shall  have 
y  improved  their  English  instruc- 

lat  can  be  done  in  the  high  school 
tivate  that  power  and  taste  which 
udy  of  English — especially  its  lit- 
'c — is  thought  to  give,  is  wholly  de- 
nt upon  what  is  done  in  the  lower 
Is  by  way  of  preparation.  What 
)een  left  undone  in  the  lower 
Is  must  be  the  first  thing 
in  the  high  school.  This  is  only 
I  that  the  high  school  must  find 
)int  of  departure  in  the  pupil's 
It  attainments  and  must  not  as- 
that  he  knows  what  he  has  not  yet 
;d.  It  is  this  false  assumption 
I  is  the  prime  cause  of  so  much 
e  in  results  in  many  high  schools. 

imiversity  requirements  pre-sup- 
the  needful  preparation  in  the 
Is  below.  "The  high  school  teacher 
jds  at  once  to  meet  these  require- 
.  as  the  course  of  study  requires 
he  pupil  is  immediately  lost  in  a 
iss  forest,  unable  to  understand 
rections  of  his  guide.  The  insti- 
s  of  higher  education  work  a 
to  the  high  schools  by  prescribing 
irds  the  pupils  cannot  follow,  and 
>y  receiving  pupils  on  a  formal  ex- 
Ltion  which  is  no  sufficient  test  of 
.  attainments. 

I  higher  institutions  have  come,  in 
later  years  ,to  believe  that  young 
5  who  have  spent  twelve  years  in 
ntary  schools  and  are  reputed  ca- 

should  be  given  a  chance  in  the 
rsity.    They  come  up  poorly  pre- 

in  college  requirements  for  ad- 


mission, hut  they  go  in;  and  the  dead- 
ening grind  continues  in  the  high 
schools  from  year  to  year  for  the 
reason  that  the  published  en- 
trance tests  remain  unchanged.  They 
continue  to  try  to  do  the  work  for 
which  the  pupils  have  no  adequate  prep- 
aration. But  for  these  college  require- 
ments, the  high  school  teachers  would 
feel  justified  in  doing  elementary  grade 
work  in  the  high  school  until  the  learn- 
ers are  ready  to  do  the  work  in  the 
high  school  coiu-se.  But  they  have  no 
time  now  for  bringing  up  "back  work," 
and  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  tests 
sent  out  by  the  college,  the  pupil  "falls 
between  two  stools."  He  gets  neither 
the  substance  nor  the  form  of  an  educa- 
tion  in  English. 

The  ultimate  remedy  is  a  more  ade- 
quate teaching  of  English  in  the  lower 
grades.  This  is  coming  rapidly  in  sev- 
eral cities;  notably  in  Cleveland  and 
prospectively  in  Indianapolis.  In  a 
great  many  individual  schools  in  other 
cities  and  towns,  the  best  kind  of  Eng- 
lish instruction  is  given. 

The  key  to  the  remedy  is  given  in  a 
word.  These  schools  throughout  the 
lower  grades  in  these  better  elementary 
schools  are  not  studying  about  English 
but  are  learning  to  use  English  by  much 
talking  and  writing  under  judicious 
criticism  and  by  much  reading  and  re- 
production of  good  English.  They  are 
learning  by  practice  and  are  formulat- 
ing definitions  and  rules  as  their  experi- 
ence reveals  them.  Eight  years  of  ex- 
perience under  efficient  leadership  of 
this  kind  will  prepare  the  children  to 
understand  what  the  colleges  require 
that  they  shall  know  and  be  able  to  do 
as  entrance  requirements. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOY. 

CLARA    KERN    BAYLISS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  SPIRIT. 

While  all  this  building  of  houses, 
making  of  tools,  and  forming  of  lan- 
guage was  going  on.  Nature  was  not 
neglecting  that  consideration  .of  others 
known  as  love.  In  fact,  all  this  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  she  was  bringing  man 
into  contact  with  his  fellow  man,  com- 
pelling him  to  think  of  others  whether 
he  would  or  not.  She  had  put  this 
regard  even  into  animals  so  that  they 
worked  for  their  offspring  and  mates. 
But  the  animals'  love  was  one  of  im- 
pulse merely.  Animals  helped  each 
other  only  when  they  knew  and  liked 
each  other.  In  the  boy  she  had  put 
a  new  power  and  had  given  it  a 
wider  realm  in  which  to  work,  so  or- 
dering it  that  he  should  learn  a  higher 
life  and  helpfulness  than  that  of  the 
animal. 

The  first  cell  that  divided  considered 
only  the  cells  lying  nearest  it  and  mu- 
tually bound  to  it;  the  first  compound 
cells,  or  groups  of  people,  considered 
only  the  compound  cells  which  were 
nearest  and  which  belonged  to  their  im- 
mediate families.  Afterwards  the  re- 
gard extended  to  the  trible,  and  then 
beyond. 

With  them  as  with  the  cell,  this  re- 
gard was  in  the  beginning  merely  a 
question  of  nutriment.  But  nature  had 
given  the  boys  perception  and  sympa- 
thy; that  is,  she  had  established  a  tele- 
graphic connection  between  the  minds 
of  any  two  so  that  when  one  saw  a  cer- 


tain emotion  depicted  in  the  face  of 
another  his  perception  of  it  induced  a 
similar  condition  in  his  own  mind  and 
he  felt  as  the  other  felt,  or  sympathized 
with  him.  If  he  did  anything  that 
caused  his  companion  to  be  pleased,  he 
was  pleased  himself;  and  if  he  did  what 
displeased  the 'other,  he  felt  displeased 
through  sympathy;  even  though  the 
latter  action  was  intentional,  it  made  no 
difference.  If  he  purf)Osely  struck  the 
other  or  snatched  his  nut,  he  was  un- 
comfortable, knowing  so  well  how  the  - 
other  felt.  What  was  stranger  still,  if  "z 
he    merely    thought    of    doing    these  ^^ 

things,  the  other  boy's  displeasure  pic 

tured  itself  in  his  thought;  so  he  soon-«r- 
found  that  it  was  not  comfortable  to  be^a 

unkind;  that  happiness  and  considera 

tion  of  others  went  together. 

This  was  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Conscience  a  little  spirit  that  then  came 
to  live  with  him  and  has  remained  witt 
him  ever  since,  invisible  except  to  hi 
mind's  eye. 

It  was  a  simple  thing.     UnkindnesE 
and  injustice  meant  discomfort  to  hirr* 


self  and  everyone  concerned.  That  w;  w 
all  there  was  of  it — a  note  of  wamin^Mg 
from  his  old  friend  Pain ;  but  it  taug^Bit 
him  that  there  was  an  invisible  tribun —  al 
to  which  he  was  accountable;  that  ^Bhe 
must  not  do  to  others  what  he  wotm-M 
wish  them  not  to  do  to  him.  And  tt-:ais 
was  Morality,  Natural  Religion. 

You  think  so  simple  a  thing  coujxW 
not  be  religion  ?    Well,  there  have  b^ren 
thousands    and    thousands    who   have 
thought  the  same  and  who  have  tried 


^Copyrisrbt  by  the  author . 
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to  evolve  religions  out  of  their  brains, 
constructing  intricate  physical  and  spir- 
itual philosophies,  and  elaborate  rules 
and  rites  which  they  have  termed  reli- 
gion. But  this  same  little  spirit  has 
crept  into  them  all,  and,  even  when  they 
tried  to  ignore  him,  he  has  been  the 
one  thing  that  has  rescued  their  philo- 
sophy and  their  ceremonial  from 
w^orthlessness.  He  was  a  very  small 
lad  when  he  began  to  live  with  the  ig- 
norant boy  of  the  forest,  but  he  never 
deserts  his  post;  he  is  faithful  unto 
death,  and  to  this  day  no  boy  has  ever 
outgrown  him ;  for  he  is  so  elastic  that 
he  can  expand  to  fit  the  most  majestic 
intellect. 

The  boy  in  the  forest  had  but  a  dull 
brain  which  could  not  follow  moral 
questions  into  fine  details,  but  there 
never  was  a  time  when  he  felt  that  he 
might  slay  his  brother  as  he  would 
break  the  reed  by  his  side.  So  at  first, 
conscience  said  only:  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill  thy  brother.*'  By  and  by  it  said; 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill  one  of  thy  tribe. 
Later  still  it  Said;  "thou  shalt  not 
kill  one  of  another  tribe  except  in  open 
warfare."  And  at  length  as  his  brain 
cleared  he  began  to  think  it  said  he  did 
not  really  need  to  kill  anybody. 

But  we  are  now  treading  in  the  first 
steps  of  the  boy's  religious  philosophy ! 
For  when  he  learned  that  seeds  would 
grow,  and  that  there  were  such 
things  as  birth  and  death,  he  perceived 
that  life  was  the  miracle  of  miracles, 
and  that  some  degree  of  reverence  was 
due  to  man  as  the  highest  manifestation 
of  life.  He  did  not  express  it  in  these 
words;  he  merely  felt  it  but  he  did 
perceive  that  man  was  of  higher  es- 
tate than  plants  or  even  than  the  other 
animals.  It  made  little  impression  upon 


him  when  the  deer  he  had  slain  lay 
dead  before  him ;  but  when  his  brother 
lay  motionless  and  speechless,  the 
breath  gone  out  from  his  body  and  the 
light  from  his  eye,  it  moved  him  pro- 
foundly, filling  him  with  awe  and  won- 
der. 

What  was  this  which,  while  it  stayed, 
enabled  his  brother  to  walk  and  talk 
and  know;  and  the  absence  of  which 
rendered  him  inert  and  unconscious? 
The  mystery  of  this  force  well  nigh 
terrified  him.  Warmth,  breath,  mo- 
tion, intelligence,  and  life  came  to  be 
associated  in  his  mind  in  one  inexplic- 
able whole. 

People  beg^n  to  compare  opinions^  as 
to  what  this  human  life  might  be  and 
whence  it  came.  The  origin  of  the  first 
man  was  the  troublesome  question. 
Some  said  thSit  since  man  was  superior 
to  the  plants  he  must  be  a  transformed 
bush  or  tree ;  some,  thought,  that  being 
higher  than  the  animals,  he  must  have 
come  from  a  bear,  an  eagle,  or  a  tor- 
toise. But  the  deepest  thinkers  believed 
that  as  the  sun  and  earth  has  given 
birth  to  vegetable  life,  so  they  might 
also  have  brought  forth  animal  life.  In 
some  miraculous  manner  the  god  in  the 
heavens  must  have  made  man  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  by  putting  some  of 
his  own  fire  into  him.  For  to  their 
minds,  life  was  a  fire  burning  within 
man  and  keeping  him  warm.  The 
smoke  of  it  often  came  from  his  nos- 
trils, and  when  the  fire  died  out  life 
was  no  more.  One  declared  he  had 
seen  life  leaving  the  body,  going  out 
at  the  nostrils  of  a  dying  man  of  a 
frosty  morning.  As  the  sun  had  sent 
a  spark  of  his  physical  self  down  to 
make  fire  on  earth,  so  he  had  sent  his 
divine  fire  down  to  kindle  life  in  human 
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Leings.  And  they  said,  "Man's  fire 
goes  out  at  death,  but  the  fire  of  the 
gods  burns  on  forever/' 

They  loved  life,  and  began  to  rebel 
against  death.  The  lad  who  strove  to 
produce  life  from  buried  bones  was  not 
the  only  one  who  was  to  question  the 
source,  nature,  and  endlessness  of  hu- 
man existence ;  for  the  day  was  coming 
when  the  all  absorbing  theme  would 
be,  "Whence  come  I?  What  am  I? 
Whither  go  I  ?''  As  it  was  now  not  so 
hard  a  task  to  feed  his  physical  body, 
man  was  finding  himself  pressed  upon 
by  spiritual  needs,  and  was  growing  to- 
ward that  time  when  he  should  turn 
with  a  great  hunger  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  destiny.  Having,  in  some  way, 
gotten  alive,  he  refused  to  die. 

People  began  to  tell  how  life  some- 
times came  back  to  a  dead  man.  This 
one  and  that  one  related  that  as  he  lay 
on  his  couch  at  night  his  dead  father 
had  stood  at  one  side,  or  had  fished  with 
him,  or  joined  with  him  in  the  chase. 
As  time  went  by  and  their  minds  dwelt 
on  these  subjects,  it  ceased  to  be  a  rare 
occurrence  for  them  to  see  these  appari- 
tions in  their  dreams ;  the  dead  seemed 
so  often  to  come  back  that  it  was  con- 
ceded that  they  could  so  so  at  will.  The 
fire  of  life' that  entered  into  the  body  at 
birth  and  left  it  at  death  was  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  reanimating  it  after 
death. 

Now  it  happened  that  one  morning  a 
youth  awakened  from  a  vivid  drearn 
wherein  he  and  his  kinsman  had  sat 
at  a  feast  in  which  his  father,  recently 
dead,  had  joined  them,  talking  and  eat- 
ing as  in  life.  The  vision  was  so  real 
that  the  youth  was  amazed — ^not  so 
much  at  seeing  his  father — as  at  find- 
ing that  he  himself  was  not  at  the  feast 


but  in  his  own  tent  where  he  had  gone 
to  sleep  the  previous  evening.  People 
had  dreamt  similar  dreams  hundreds 
of  times  before  and  had  awakened  to 
forget  all  about  them ;  for  until  the  eye 
of  the  mind  sees  a  thing,  one  does  not 
perceive  its  significance.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  the  dreamers  that  it  was  more 
strange  that  they  should  leave  their 
places  and  be  present  at  these  imagin- 
ary reunions  with  the  departed,  than 
that  the  dead  should  be  there.  But  the 
youth  was  so  profoundly  impressed 
with  this  feature  of  his  dream,  he  rose 
and  looked  about.  He  noted  that  his 
bow  and  sling,  his  reed  sandals  and  his 
basket  were  where  he  had  placed  them 
at  bedtime.  He  went  to  his  father's 
grave  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  brush 
and  earth  were  undisturbed.  He  walked 
in  the  sunshine  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
saying  to  himself;  "My  fathefr's  body 
and  my  body  remained  where  they 
were,  yet  we  met  at  a  feast  and  he  iri- 
quired  about  the  wolf  that  was  slain 
the  day  after  he  zvas  buried" 

In  this  mood  the  young  man  chanced 
to  note  what  perhaps  he  had  seen  be- 
fore   without    heeding.     He    was    all 
alone,  yet  there  on  the  sand  before  him      m 
walked    a    shape,    a    something    that    i^ 
moved  when  he  moved  and  halted  when  .^r- 
he  halted.      He  looked  at  it  in  wonder ;  ^ 
then  tried  to  drive  it  away.      But  itz0^i 
would  not  go.     He  noticed  that  whenr~x" 
he  raised  his  arms  it  raised  its  arms.  ^^2? 
and  when  he  tried  to  run  it,  head  first  i^^^ 
into  a  high  bank,  it  only  slipped  vli^^mi 
the  rock  and  stood  erect  before  him.  H»  -jK— 
struck  at  it,  but  it  passed  the  blow  on  {•'^^^i 
some   invisible  object   in   front  of  r  .^dt 
and  remained  unharmed — ^he  went  inl^^  to 
the  river  and  thought  for  a  momer:^^/ 
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that  he  had  succeeded  in  drowning  it, 
but  when  he  looked  closer  tfiere  it  was 
down  in  the  water  looking  up  at  him 
with  the  face  and  eyes  of  a  man. 

He  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be 
pleased  or  terrified,  for  certainly  it  was 
an  astounding  thing  to  have  a  shadow 
man,  a  spectre,  another  self,  follow  him 
close  and  mock  whatever  he  did.  He 
was  delighted  yet  overawed  by  the  pos- 
sible significance  of  what  he  had  ob- 
served; for  what  a  light  this  shape 
threw  on  the  occurrences  of  last  night ! 

He  fell  to  studying  the  habits  of  the 
shape  and  noticed  that  in  the  morning 
it  was  long,  stretching  far  upon  the 
ground  as  though  just  returning  to 
him  after  an  absence ;  that  it  shortened 
during  the  forenoon,  and  at  noon 
seemed  almost  to  have  shrunken  into 
him ;  but  that  toward  sunset  it  length- 
ened as  if  preparing  to  leave  him. 

He  pondered  much  on  this  strange 
matter  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  second  self,  another  man 
that  walked  with  him  during  his  wak- 
ing hours.  "This,"  said  he,  "neither  the 
living  body  nor  the  grave  can  imprison. 
This  leaves  the  body  with  the  breath 
and  passes  out  into  an  unseen  world  of 
shades.  And  in  our  sleep,  our  other 
selves,  our  shadow  men,  meet  with 
these  departed  shadows  in  that  other 
world." 

When  he  told  this  to  his  companions, 
they  recalled  that  they  to  had  seen  the 
shadow  man  and  had  met  the  dead  in 
dreams;  and  there  came  over  them  a 
conviction  that  every  man  was  accom- 
panied by  an  inner  self  or  spirit  whose 
attributes  were  life  and  intelligence. 
Long  after  this  when  man  had  come 
to  know  that  a  shadow  was  nothing 

*Maller  says  that  obserraUon  of  his  own  shadow 


strange  at  all  they  had  become  so  ac- 
customed to  believe  in  a  second  self 
that  nothing  could  wrest  from  them 
their  faith  in  spirit. 

As  civilization  advanced  they  came 
to  think  of  spirit  as  of  something  ether- 
eal, divested  of  fleshly  appetites;  and 
they  felt  increasingly  conscious  of  an 
overruling  righteousness  to  which  they 
were  bound  by  this  conscience  within 
themselves.  Indeed,  as  years  went  by. 
they  had  more  and  more  proof  that 
there  was  within  them  a  something 
which  sat  in  judgment  upon  all  they 
did,  approving  when  their  deeds  were 
good  and  condemning  when  they  were 
evil;  and. they  came  to  have  an  awe  of 
this  inner  man,  to  fear  his  displeasure, 
and  to  desire  his  approbation. 

For  conscience  and  religion  were  at 
work  in  the  world. 

This  mysterious  something  >yhich 
they  called  spirit  filled  them  with,  awe 
and  with  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
spirit;  and  they  began  to  feel  a  rever- 
ence for  every  man  and  to  think  of 
him  as  a  spark  from  the  divine  life. 
The  truth  dawned  upon  them  that  they 
had  certain  obligations  toward  each 
other,  and  should  act  as  became  chil- 
den  of  a  spiritual  father. 

Thus  the  word  "ought"  came  into 
their  language. 

CHAPTER  X. 

PHILOSOPHICAL      EXCRESCENCES      AND 
THE   BLOSSOMING   OF   RELIGION. 

In  their  efforts  to  understand  man's 
spirit  and  its  revelations  to  the  un- 
seen power,  people  began  to  constnict 
ideas  or  thoughts  of  philosophies,  or 
religions  in  their  minds.     It  was  not 

probably  gave  to  man  his  first  concept  of  spirit. 
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possible  that  these  philosophies  should 
be  the  same  since  the  thoughts  of  men 
themselves  were  unlike.  There  were 
some  who  believed  that  the  body  which 
was  buried  came  out  of  the  earth  again 
while  others  said  it  was  not  the  body 
that  came  but  the  shadowy  shape ;  some 
said  that  the  other-selves  left  the  body 
when  it  was  dying  and  went  up  into  the 
sky  to  dwell  in  the  mansions  of  their 
father,  the  sun ;  others  thought  that  the 
spirit  remained  with  the  body  in  the 
grave  until  some  distant  day  when  both 
would  be  called  out  of  the  tomb. 

These  latter  were  sure  that  the  shades 
of  the  dead  could  come  by  night 
out  of  their  sepulchers  to  roam  the  for- 
est, but  that  they  must  hie  them  back 
before  the  break  of  day.  So  there  arose 
all  sorts  of  legends  about  ghosts  or  spec- 
ters, goblins  and  demons  who  haunted 
the  wood;  and  any  unaccountable 
thing  that  happened  was  ascribed  to  the 
power  of  these  escaped  spirits.  If  good, 
it  was  the  work  of  fairies  and  sprites ; 
if  bad,  of  goblins  and  demons. 
.  There  were  others  who  said  that  the 
spirit  left  the  bgdy  at  death  and  entered 
into  new-bom  babes,  living  again  and 
again  on  earth.  They  believed  that  if 
a  man  were  virtuous  and  wise  in  one 
life  he  would  be  bom  into  higher  estate 
the  next  time — which  was  a  great  in- 
centive to  be  good — ^but  if  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  stupid  and  bad,  his  next 
life  on  earth  would  be  less  prosperous 
and  happy.  If  he  became  more  de- 
graded each  time,  he  might  at  length 
have  to  enter  into  a  new  bom  animal 
and  cease  to  be  a  man. 

Still  others  said  that  at  death  the 
shadow-men  mingled  with  the  ele- 
ments. As  the  breath  comes  from  our 
iungs  and  mingles  with  other  air,  be- 


coming part  and  substance  of  the  mass 
and  being  breathed  by  a  dozen  differ- 
ent men  next  time,  so,  they  said,  a 
spirit  left  the  body  to  become  part  of  a 
spirit  mass,  and  to  enter  into  many 
different  people ;  and  one  might  have  a 
portion  of  this  dead  man's  spirit  and  a 
portion  of  another  dead  man's  spirit 
mingled  within  him. 

But  ages  before  all  these  beliefs  had 
been  developed,  men  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  great  mind 
behind  the  sun ;  that  the  sun  too  had  a 
shadow  man  or  spirit  possessed  of  mys- 
terious power  like  that  of  man;  and 
they  had  come  to  think  of  this  as  their 
real  Father  in  Heaven,  whom  they 
named  and  worshiped  as  the  Great 
Spirit.  Something  from  the  vague,  in- 
comprehensible beyond  seemed  to  press 
overpoweringly  upon  them,  demanding- 
recognition.  And  many  a  time  as  they 
watched  the  sun  sink  behind  the  hills 
and  the  solemn  shades  of  night  come 
down  over  lake  and  river,  they  seemed 
to  catch  fleeting  glimpses  of  an  Infi- 
nite Presence  which  eluded  their  grasp, 
slipping  back  into  the  gathering  dark- 
ness; and  their  hearts  became  heavy 
with  the  mystery  that  enveloped  them. 

But  some  men  were  good  and  some 
were  bad,  and"  no  very  bad  man  could 
form  in  his  own  mind  the  image  of  a 
thoroughly  good  spirit.  So,  though 
they  all  called  this  Great  Spirit,  Good, 
or  God,  some  people  really  believed 
that  he  was  a  wicked  and  revengeful 
spirit  who  became  angry  and  sent  fa- 
mine, and  pestilence  and  terrible  earth- 
quakes, and  punished  without  mercy 
all  who  displeased  him. 

Someone  has  compared  a  religious 
creed  to  a  telescope  through  which  one 
may  look,  amazed  at  the  size  of  the 
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stars  and  fascinated  by  their  unusual 
splendor,  till,  marveling  at  the  power 
of  the  instrument,  he  turns  to  examine 
its  mechanism  and  becomes  so  enam- 
ored with  it  that  thereafter  he  looks  at 
the  telescope  instead  of  through  it.  As 
Centuries  rolled  by  there  came  to  be 
many  of  these  telescopes. 

And  though  men  have  always  agreed 
that  the  essential  part  of  religipn  is  to 
be  good  and  helpful,  they  have  differed 
so  widely  on  other  points  that  there  has 
been  g^eat  bitterness  between  them, 
and  even  while  they  said;  "We  must 
be  kind  and  loving,"  they  have  falkn 
upon  each  other  and  fought  like  very 
demons  because  one  declared  that  God 
dressed  like  a  Turk  and  acted  like  a 
Turk  and  had  written  the  Koran,  and 
another  said  he  dressed  like  a  Hindu 
and  acted  like  a  Hindu  and  had 
written  the  Vedas,  and  another  said 
he  dressed  like  a  Jew  and  acted  like  a 
Jew  and  had  written  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble. 

But  through  all  these  bitter  strifes, 
the  ethical  pain  which  had  been  given 
to  warn  the  boy,  was  whispering  that 
his  conduct  was  not  attuned  to  his 
moral  sense;  through  all  these  bitter 
strifes,  the  desire  to  win  the  approval 
.  of  the  Good  Spirit  and  of  that  of  the 
Inner  Self  had  led  man  upward 
into  clearer  discernment  of  what  that 
overruling  goodness  demanded  of  him. 
Even  the  most  desperate  human 
slaughter,  even  the  most  revolting  reli- 
gious rite  has  been  an  eflfort  to  do  what 
the  barbarous  man  supposed  his  barber- 
ous  god  wished  of  him ;  the  most  cruel 
sport  of  the  gladiatorial  arena  and  of 
the  bull  fight  has  tended  to  awaken  in 
the  mind  feelings  of  sympathy  and  pity 
for  suffering.  Thus  what  might  seem  to 


us  to  be  unmixed  evil  has  been  turned 
into  permanent  good,  and  the  finite  fail- 
ure has  led  to  an  infinite  success. 

For  through  all  aberrations  of  the  re- 
ligious instinct,  persistent  little  con- 
science has  reproved  and  guided.  In 
the  wilderness  his  mission  was  one  of 
repression  and  he  said  only;  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill."  In  the  open  plain  his  voice 
became  one  of  insistence  and  he  said; 
"Thou  shalt."  And  as  he  journeyed 
with  the  boy  into  the  sunlit  uplands  his 
voice  became  a  voice  of  inspiration  say- 
ing; "Thou  shalt  yet  love  thy  brother 
better  than  thou  now  knowest  how  to 
love  thyself!" 

For  it  was  only  as  the  boy's  knowl- 
edge of  physical  science  grew  that  his 
apprehension  of  spiritual  philosophy 
became  more  clear  and  his  morality  as- 
sumed a  loftier  tone.  Long  ago  God 
had  decreed  that  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  the  boy  should  both  be  foremost ;  so 
when  he  tried  to  work  out  a  religious 
philosophy  from  his  brain  it  proved  to 
be  a  religion  of  dry  bones  that  would 
not  sprout;  and  when  he  made  a  reli- 
gion with  his  heart  alone,  though  it 
might  have  a  comely  form,  it  became 
noisome  at  last  and  sank  into  the  earth. 

Only  he  who  worked  with  heart  and 
brain  might  see  into  the  mystery  of  life 
and  destiny.  Only  he  who  strove  with 
love  and  insight  might  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  infinite  and  become  the 
savior  of  his  people  by  teaching  them 
to  live  more  wisely  and  more  worthily. 

But  evermore  the  "ought"  grew  into 
their  hearts  and  brains  until  they  knew 
that  they  belonged  to  one  brotherhood 
and  what  helped  one  helped  all,  and 
what  harmed  one  harmed  all ;  until  jus- 
tice, which  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the 
wilderness  had    been    translated    "re- 
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venge,"  came'  at  last  to  be  known  as 
service. 

And  evermore  throughout  all  the 
earth  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the 
visions  of  that  "other  world"  have  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  wisdom  of 
mankind;  and  the  religious  philosophy 
which  lagged  behind  in  the  march  of 
progress  became  itself  a  shade  of  the 
departed. 

Evermore  the  one  reality  of  all  reli- 
gions draws  man  by  its  irrestible  sweet- 
ness, and  "I  ought"  sings  with  more 


thrilling  cadences  the  psalm  of  duty. 

Evermore  the  ideal  morality  shines 
on  man's  path  with  clearer  light,  incit- 
ing him  to  draw  nearer  to  the  eternal 
goodness  and  wisdom  whose 

"presence  disturbs  him  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thought;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man. 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

— Wordsworth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  DAY'S  DISASTERS. 
Mary  E.  FitzGerald, 


Miss  Monroe  felt  distinctly  irritated 
at  the  close  of  the  school.  Everything 
seemed  to  have  gone  wrong;  one  boy 
refused  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper, 
saying  he  had  not  thrown  it  on  the 
floor,  and  a  wrangle  ensued  which  had 
set  her  nerves  on  edge.  Seeing  James 
turn  around^  she  had  without  inquiring 
why,  ordered  him  to  take  his  books  and 
go  to  the  low  row.  He  had  turned 
pale,  muttered  something,  which  she  in- 
terpreted as  defiance,  and,  refused 
to  leave  his  seat  for  the  other,  event- 
ually being  ordered  to  take  his  books 
and  go  home  to  stay  until  he  brought 
his  father. 

Annie,  ordinarily  very  careful,  had 
handed  in  such  a  poorly  prepared  paper 
that  it  was  instantly  put  into  the  waste 
basket,  which  act  produced  such  a  vio- 
lent explosion  of  indignation  that  she 
was  sent  into  the  wardrobe  to  calm 
down.  Were  the  children  going  mad? 
or  was  she  "losing  her  grip"  as  she  had 
heard  a  principal  say  of  one  of  his 
teachers. 


To  cap  the  climax,  Thomas  had  gone 
into  the  dressing  room  ahead  of  his 
row,  a  thing  she  had  most  emphatically 
reproached  him  for  oxily  the  day  before. 
He  had  turned  around  insolently,  as 
she  thought,  and  said  "What  for?" 
when  she  had  told  him  to  remain  in  his 
seat  after  the  others  had  departed. 

As  she  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
watching  the  lines  go  down,  her  neigh- 
bor from  across  the  way  came  and 
stood  beside  her,  looking  so  cheerful 
that  it  was  annoying.  "Such  a  hard 
day!'' sighed  Miss  Monroe.  "Pm  nearly 
on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  collapse. 
Children  that  never  before  gave  trouble 
have  nearly  driven  me  to  distraction  to- 
day. Perhaps  it  was  the  weather."  Did 
you  have  a  hard  time  ?" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Larkin,  "and, 
frankly,  it  wasn't  the  weather;  it  was 
you." 

Miss  Monroe's  eyes  flashed  indig- 
nantly. 

"Yes,  it  was,  and  I  don't  care  if  you 
are  vexed.     The  very  first  thing  this 
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morning,  I  saw  the  day's  disasters  in 
your  face.  Little  Jimmie  bumped  into 
you  and  you  scowled  at  him  when  it 
was  your  fault  just  as  much  as  his." 

"Why,  he  was  coming  down  the  hall 
with  his  head  turned  over  his  shoulders 
all  the  way !'' 

"Well,  so  were  you." 

Miss  Monroe  smiled  a  faint  smile. 

"And  I  see  Thomas  sitting  looking 
like  a  fury.  Now  what  has  he  done? 
You  say  Thomas  is  so  every-thing-that- 
he-ought-to-be  that  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  his  indignation.  Believe  me, 
my  girl,  children  rriay  be  angry  for  be- 
ing punished,  but  when  righteously 
punished  they  don't  have  the  look 
which  he  has." 

Miss  Monroe  explained. 

"Well,  it  sounds  bad,  I  admit,  but 
don't  fly  at  him  when  you  go  in ;  just 
ask  him  to  explain." 

"But  he  was  insolent.  He  said  'what 
for?'  when  I  told  him  to  stay." 

"I  don't  like  to  have  a  pupil  say 
'what  for,'  myself"  admitted  Miss 
Larkin ;  "but  if  Thomas  said  it,  I  rather 
think  he  was  justified.  Now,  if  Willie 
Hines  said  it,  I'd  feel  tempted  to  do 
most  anything — but  Thomas — " 

Miss  Monroe  was  not  superior  to  re- 
ceiving and  taking  advice,  so  strangling 
her  inclination  to  abuse  Thomas,  she 
began  pacifically : 

"Thomas,  I  am  disappointed  in  you. 
I  did  not  think  you  were  the  kind  of 
boy  who  could  be  distinctly  disobedi- 
ent; now,  why  did  you  go  out  today 
again,  before  your  row  ?" 

"I  didn't;  said  Thomas  briefly. 

"Why  Thomas;  I  saw  you,"  said 
Miss  Monroe,  shocked.  • 

They  looked  at  each  other  a  mo- 
ment. 


"Miss  Monroe,  maybe  I  went  out 
before  the  time,  but  so  did  all  the  other 
boys,  if  I  did,  and  they  ought  to  be 
punished,  too." 

"Not  one  boy  except  you  went  out," 
said  Miss  Monroe  emphatically. 

"Ye^'m,  Willie  Cameron—"     . 

"Willie  unlocked  the  door  because 
Richard  was  absent.' 

"Eddie  Wold  went  too." 

"Eddie  was  going  to  carry  papers 
for  his  brother  tonight,  so  started  ear- 
lier." 

"John  Leonard  went,"  insisted  the 
boy. 

"I  sent  him  on  an  errand." 

Thomas  looked  confused,  but  said 
nothing  whatever. 

"Who  else"  asked  Miss  Monroe 
rather  triumphantly. 

"There  ain't  nobody  else." 

And  that  was  the  truth.  Miss  Mon- 
roe considered  a  moment.  Her  sense 
of  justice  always  triumphed  if  she  gave 
it  half  a  chance,  but  somehow  she  felt, 
in  spite  of  all  explanations,  that 
Thomas  was  to  blame.  It  cost  a  strug- 
gle to  say :  "I'm  sorry,  Thomas,  I  was 
hasty.  I'll  dismiss  yon  ten  minutes  ear- 
lier some  day.  Will  that  make  it 
square?"  She  smiled  at  him  in  a 
friendly  way  and  felt  better  for  the  ef- 
fort, for  effort  it  was.  Her  face  had 
felt  perfectly  rigid  all  day. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  boy. 
"Don't  you  want  me  to  clean  the 
boards?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  she  said  heartily,  and 
he  began  a  vigorous  onslaught  while 
she  worked  on  h«r  papers.  "Did  you 
know,",  said  he,  "that  Annie  Felt's 
house  was  nearly  on  fire  last  night?" 

"Why,  no,  how  did  it  happen?" 

"The  baby  pulled  the  cover  off  the 
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table  and  knocked  the  lamp  over.  That's 
why  Annie's  paper  was  so  bad  this 
morning." 

"Why  didn't  she  explain?"  asked 
Miss  Monroe — and  remembered  while 
she  was  asking  that  she  had  given  her 
no  opportunity. 

She  felt  it  impossible  to  go  on  with 
h6r  work.  Annie's  indignant  face  re- 
proached her.  Perhaps  the  other  chil- 
dren had  been  abused  also?  What  evil 
spirit  had  taken  possession  of  her  that 
day? 

After  dinner  she  came  to  a  sudden 
resolution.  James  was  not  to  return 
without  his  father.  His  father  might 
lose  a  morning's  work  and  James  might 
not  have  been  to  blame  after  all.  Two 
were  innocent,  why  not  three?  She 
would  go  to  see  the  father  although  it 
was  against  her  principle  to  visit  par- 
ents. 

Her  reception  was  rather  chilly. 
James  said  he  had  just  picked  up  An- 
nie's eraser  and  was  putting  it  on  her 
desk.  I  think  James  always  tells  the 
truth  and  he  seldom  gets  into  trouble 
at  school,  so  I  thought  maybe  there  was 
something  he  didn't  tell  yet,"  said  the 
German  father.  "I  like  my  chifdren  to 
be  good  and  mind  their  teachers,  but  a 
little  reproachfully,  "I  wish  you  have 
sent  me  a  letter  since  it  is  the  first  time, 
and  I  don't  like  to  stay  away  from 
work." 

"That's  why  I  came  to  see  you,"  said 
Miss  Monroe.  "  When  I  began  to  think 
over  the  day  it  seemed  perhaps  James 
might  not  have  been  as  much  to  blame 
as  I  thought.  "Why  ^idn't  you  tell  your 
teacher?"  asked  the  father: 

James  hung  his  head. 

"I  think  he  tried  to  tell  me,"  said 
M/ss  Monroe,,  "but  the  truth  of  the 


matter  is,  Mr.  Schmidt,  that  I  was  im- 
patient. I  should  have  given  him  a 
chance  to  explain,  I  know ;  but  you  can 
understand  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  me  to  allow  every  child  to  tell  what 
he  was  doing  and  why  and  all  about  it. 
Then  James  should  not  have  refused 
to  obey.  He  should  have  taken  the  seat 
and  told  me  afterwards." 

"If  James  came  home  and  told  me 
he  have  been  put  down  I  would  give 
him  a  licking  because  I  would  not  be- 
lieve it  was  for  turning  around,"  said 
Mr.  Schmidt  solemnly. 

Miss  Monroe  felt  the  implied  re- 
proach and  knew  she  deserved  it. 
She  began  to  make*  herself  agreeable 
and  succeeded  so  admirably  that  she 
left  the  family  charmed  with  her. 
James  escorted  her  home  and  when 
they  had  parted  each  had  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  than,  a  decade  of 
school  room  acquaintance  would  have 
supplied.  Perhaps  after  all,  visiting 
parents  was  not  a  bad  idea. 

Annie's  case  had  still  to  be  settled. 
The  girl  came  into  the  room  sullen, 
casting  defiant  glances  at  her  teacher 
'  and  without  any  home  work,  an  unpre- 
cedented thing  for  her. 

"Annie,"  began  Miss  Monroe  at 
once  and  so  all  could  hear,  "I  didn't 
give  you  a  chance  to  tell  me  yesterday 
how  your  paper  came  to  be  so  soiled.  I 
think  you  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  having  any  paper  at  all.  How  in 
the  world  did  you  manage  to  save  it?" 

Annie,  full  of  the  story  and  anxious 
to  tell  the  eagerly  listening  children 
about  the  great  event,  put  her  griev- 
ances into  the  background  and  told  a 
story  that  was  really  interesting.  "I 
saved  my  paper  first  thiitg-,'  she  said 
"because  I  hadn't  come  once  this  month 
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without  it," — she  stopped  suddenly  at 
the  recollection  of  her  wrongs. 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  count  that 
precious  paper  against  you"  said  Miss 
Monroe.  "If  I  had  known  its  history 
we  might  have  had  it  framed.  I  sup- 
pose your  house  was  so  torn  up  that  you 
couldn't  do  your  work  last  night ;  as  we 
don't  have  such  an  exciting  event  as  a 
fire  every  day  you  may  do  the  examples 
in  any  spare  moments  you  have  today." 

The  boy  with  whom  she  had  had  the 
wrangle  about  tHe  paper  the  preceding 
day  took  care  that  there  should  be  a  wad 
on  the  floor  and  looked  at  her  defiantly 
as  she  passed.     She  saw  the  look  but 


appeared  utterly  oblivious  of  the  paper. 
The  much  coveted  position  of  messen- 
ger to  the  branch  school,  which  necessi- 
tated an  early  dismissal,  she  gave  to 
him  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  carefully  clean  the  floor  on  both 
sides  of  him  before  he  went. 

"I've  made  up  with  all  my  belliger- 
ents," she  said  to  her  neighbor.  "I 
hope  the  scars  will  soon  heal  and  the 
wounds  will  not  break  out  afresh. 
Another  day  when  I  feel  an  attack  of 
nerves  I  shall  send  for  a  substitute ;  and 
I  depend  upon  you  to  warn  me  if  you 
see  it  coming  on." 


A  TURN  IN  THE  ROAD. 
Florence  Nightingale  Hamilton. 


"Sadie,  where's  that  ruffle  you  were 
hemming?  I'm  ready  for  it  now."  As 
Mary  Riddle  asked  the  question,  she 
held  the  little  apron  at  arm's'  length, 
eyeing  it  with  a  searching,  rapid  glance, 
and  with  a  slight  frown  that  disap- 
peared as  her  judgment  pronounced  the 
garment  satisfactory. 

Not  hearing  any  answer,  she  turned 
toward  her  little  sister,  and  saw  Sadie 
just  regaining  her  equilibrium  in  her 
rocking  chair.  The  child  had  been  tilt- 
ing the  rocker  on  one  side,  while  she 
busied  herself  with  a  fly  that  was  buz- 
zing on  the  window  sill.  She  righted 
herself  with  a  start  as  her  sister  spoke, 
and  began  re-threading  her  needle. 

"Haven't  you  finished  it  yet  ?"  Mary 
impatiently  asked.  "Where  is  it?  Oh, 
there  it  is,  wound  round  the  leg  of  the 
chair.    Hand  it  to  me." 

Laboriously  the  child  unwound  the 
ruffle,  and  held  it  out  toward  Mary. 


"The  stitches  are  twice  as  long  as 
they  ought  to  be,"  the  sister  re- 
marked, without  taking  it.  "When  I 
was  six  years  old  I  could  hem  almost  as 
well  as  I  can  now.  Where's  vour 
needle?" 

"Here  it  is.  I  can't  thread  it,"  Sadie 
timidly  answered.  She  held  it  up  by  the 
side  of  a  length  of  twisted  soiled  thread 
that  refused  to  be  captured. 

"Let  me  have  it,"  Mary  said,  taking 
both  from  her.  "No  wonder  you  can't 
thread  it  with  all  that  dirt  in  the  eye. 
Been  digging  in  the  flower-pot  with  it, 
haven't  you  ?" 

"I  was  burying  a  fly  that  I  found 
dead." 

"Your  hands  look  like  it.  Now  start 
in  where  you  left  oflF.  You've  pricked 
your  fingers  with  the  needle,  and  are 
getting  the  stains  all  over  the  ruffle. 
And  the  finger-marks!  See  how  nice 
and  clean  the  rest  of  the  apron  looks. 
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This  will  never  do  to  put  by  the  side  of 
it.  There,  don't  cry.  Fll  cut  you  an- 
other ruffle.  It  won't  take  long  to  hem 
it,  if  you  don't  stop  to  bury  any  more 
flies." 

So  saying,  Mary  stepped  into  the 
next  room,  and  soon  the  shears  were 
busy  cutting  a  strip  of  muslin  which 
sounded  of  enormous  length  to  the  little 
girl  in  the  rocker. 

At  the  best,  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
task  to  teach  Sadie  to  sew,  and  the 
painstaking,  systematic  Mary  perhaps 
treated  the  interruption  with  more  os- 
tentation than  was  necessary.  Sadie, 
knowing  by  the  continuation  of  the 
sound  that  Mary's  back  was  safely 
turned,  took  refuge  in  a  grimace ;  and 
then,  becoming  discouraged  at  the  ac- 
cumulation of  mistakes  in  the  damaged 
ruffle,  and  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
tedious  hour  already  spent  in  sewing, 
formed  a  resolve.  She  thought  of  a 
cool,  shady  nook  down  by  the  river 
side,  where  the  button-balls  hung  over 
the  stream,  where  nice,  soft  mud  was 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  where 
the  bluebirds  and  the  orioles  chirped  all 
day  long.  It  is  true  her  mother  had 
told  her  not  to  go  there  alone;  but  if 
her  mother  had  not  left  her  with  Mary 
this  afternoon,  she  would  not  have 
wanted  to  go.  If  everybody  else  was 
mean,  she  didn't  care  if  she  was  mean 
too.  Quickly  sliding  from  her  chair, 
she  went  on  running  tiptoe  out  of  the 
room  before  the  click  of  the  scissors 
ceased. 

She  passed  through  the  dining  room 
on  her  way  out,  and  paused  long 
enough  to  take  some  forbidden  imple- 
ments from  the  sideboard.  She  found 
a  steel  knife  that  would  bend  almost 
double.     That  would  serve  in  cutting 


the  soft  clay.  The  beautiful  silver 
berry  spoon  lined  with  gold  was  just 
the  thing  to  dip  with.  It  was  intended 
as  a  wedding  present  to  one  of  Mary's 
friends.  So  much  the  better.  Mary 
didn't  need  to  be  so  cross  about  the 
sewing. 

When  the  child  ran  through  the  gar- 
den, she  stooped  well  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  hedge.  But  when  she 
reached  the  bank  that  descended  to 
meet  the  river-bottoms,  she  breathed 
more  freely,  not  hearing  any  footsteps 
in  pursuit.  She  was  thankful  to  hear 
no  voice  calling  her  to  come  back. 

After  winding  in  and  out  among  the 
oaks  and  the  willows,  she  came  to  a 
level  place  covered  with  soft,  green 
moss,  and  bordered  by  a  strip  of  back- 
water from  the  river.  Along  the  edge 
was  the  best  kind  of  clay  for  mud  pies. 

Sadie  rested  her  flushed  cheek  on  the 
soft  moss,  and  wondered  whether  she 
had  better  return.  She  felt  a  gopd  way 
from  home,  and  she  remembered  all  the 
stories  she  had  heard  about  runaway 
children.  But  the  birds  in  the  trees 
sang  cheerfully,  and  the  mud  was 
tempting.  Before  long  she  had  forgot- 
ten everything  but  play. 

With  the  berry  spoon  she  ^cooped  up 
the  material,  and  she  laid  it  in  heaps  on 
the  bank.  Then  with  the  knife  and  her 
fingers  she  went  through  the  process  of 
creation.  A  house  rose  to  view,  equip- 
ped with  many  apartments  and  abund- 
antly furnished.  She  placed  herself  in 
the  garden,  and  her  mother  and  her 
father  in  easy  chairs  in  the  drawing 
room.  She  would  have  left  Mary  out 
altogether,  but  that  a  sweeter  revenge 
presented  itself.  She  would  make  her 
the  servant  and  consign  her  to  the 
kitchen.     She  took  special  delight  in 
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making  the  servant's  face  as  black  and 
as  homely  as  possible.  Animals  in  ap- 
propriate positions  filled  the  yard,  and 
fruits  and  flowers  of  all  kinds  furnished 
the  garden. 

Tiring  of  this  occupation,  she  looked 
about  for  further  sport.  The  water 
glistened  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  and 
the  mud  was  dark  and  oozy.  She  left 
her  shoes  and  stockings  on  the  bank, 
and  made  prints  of  her  bare  feet  on  the 
wet  clay. 

It  was  fine  fun  to  jump  up  and  down 
in  the  softest  places,  and  feel  the 
splashes  of  water  hit  her  hands  and 
face. 

She  crossed  a  stretch  of  muddy  land 
where  the  water  had  recently  flowed, 
and  there  she  found  the  clay  mixed 
with  a  fine  sand ;  it  was  especially  tempt- 
ing. She  waded  further  and  further. 
Then  she  began  to  find  it  hard  to  walk, 
for  at  every  step  her  feet  became  more 
deeply  buried.  She  sank  deeper  into  the 
soil  i'f  she  stood  still;  and  if  she  at- 
tempted to  escape  in  any  direction,  her 
condition  grew  worse  and  worse.  There 
was  no  one  near  to  rescue  her,  and  she 
would  soon  be  buried.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  it.  They  would  come  to  look 
for  her,  and  would  find  only  her  mud 
house  and  the  knife  ^d  the  spoon, — 
the  evidence  of  her  disobedience, — but 
she  would  be  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
the  water  would  rise  and  cover  her  for- 
ever. 

She  wondered  how  they  would  feel. 
Perhaps  Mary  would  be  sorry  that  she 
had  scolded  her  about  the  sewing. 
There  was  some  consolation  in  that. 
But  her  mother  would  cry  for  her. 
That  would  be  dreadful.  And  then  she 
would  never  see  her     mother     again. 


That  would  be  the  worst  of  all.  She 
thought  that  she  was  half  covered  al- 
ready, for  the  sand  was  cold  to  her 
ankles,  and  when  she  tried  to  take  a 
step,  she  lost  her  balance,  and  plunged 
her  hands  also  into  the  oozy  ground. 
In  despair,  she  screamed  at  the  top  of 
her  voice,  "Mamma !  Mamma !'' 

Her  cry  was  answered,  just  as  she 
thought  she  was  sinking  from  sight,  by 
a  dear  familiar  voice,  calling  encourag- 
ingly, "Stand  still,  dear.  Mother  is 
coming  to  get  you." 

Sadi.e  could  only  cling,  sobbing,  to 
the  loving  arms  that  rescued  her  and 
carried  her  safely  to  the  dry  bank.  Nor 
did  she  cease  crying  and  clinging  when 
her  mother  had  washed  the  soft  mud 
from  feet  and  ankles,  and  was  holding 
the  child  in  her  lap  and  putting  on  the 
shoes  and  stockings.  By  degrees  Sadie 
grew  able  to  watch  the  process,  and  to 
heed  her  mother's  soothing  words. 

"Now  the  mud's  all  oflf  again,  and 
you  are  sitting  with  your  mother  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  and  will  soon  be  as  dry 
as  ever.  I  found  you  just  in  time^ 
didn't  I?" 

Sadie  nodded  against  her  mother's 
arm. 

"I  didn't  think  you  would  come  here 
alone,"  her  mother  continued,  "but  I 
followed  the  sound  of  your  voice.  What 
are  all  these  pretty  creatures?"  she 
added,  pointing  to  the  mud  creation. 

Sadie  began  a  lively  explanation  of 
the  house  and  its  inmates.  "That's  you 
in  the  drawing  room,  and  that's  father 
in  the  easy  chair,  and  that's — "  She 
hesitated  as  she  came  to  the  kitchen. 

"That's—?  The  servant,  in  the 
kitchen?"  her  mother  supplied. 

"It's  Mary,"  the  child  confessed,  and 
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then  attracted  Mrs.  Riddle's  attention 
to  the  rest  of  the  creation. 

With  a  puzzled  expression  the  mother 
watched  the  child. 

"Now  that  you  are  dry,  perhaps  we 
had  better  go  home.  Would  you  like 
to  go?"  the  mother  asked. 

The  question  reminded  Sadie  of  what 
appeared  to  her  to  be  her  timely  escape 
from  death.  She  inquired,  "What 
made  the  sand  so  slippery.  Mother?" 

"It  was  quicksand,  my  child.  It 
was  almost  as  slippery  as  water,  wasn't 
it?"  Then  she  told  Sadie  about  the 
beautiful  treacherous  Syrtis,  destruct- 
ive to  mariners.  "You  see  that  a  good 
many  beautiful  things  are  dangerous," 
she  added,  smiling.  "Now  you  under- 
stand why  I  didn't  want  you  to  come 
here  alone,  don't  you  ?" 

By  this  time  the  child  was  in  good 
spirits  again,  and  at  this  appeal  she  put 
her  arms  about  her  mother's  neck,  and 
looked  into  those  deep  blue  eyes  into 
which  no  one  could  gaze  and  be  guilty 
of  a  mean  thought  or  act.  "Yes, 
Mamma,"she  said,  falling  on  her  moth- 
er's shoulder,  "I'll  never  disobey  you 
again." 

Sadie's  glance  fell  on  the  implements 


of  her  further  disobedience,  the  knife 
and  the  spoon.  Her  mother  had  not 
referred  to  them,  but  she  could  not  have 
failed  to  see  them,  since  they  lay  in 
plain  view. 

"I'm  sorry  I  brought  the  knife — 
and  sister's  berry  spoon,"  the  child 
went  on. 

The  mother  rested  her  cheek  against 
the  tangled  mass  of  curls,  but  remained 
silent. 

The  contrite  voice  continued,  after  a 
pause,  "And  I'm  sorry  I  made  Mary's 
face  so  black  and  put  her  in  the 
kitchen." 

Mrs.  Riddle  kissed  the  troubled  fore- 
head. 

"I  stained  the  ruffle  on  purpose." 
Sadie  was  sobbing  now.  Her  mother 
held  her  more  closely  in  her  arms,  while 
tears  glistened  in  her  own  eyes. 

Then  the  defiant,  disobedient  child, 
who  had  run  away  to  escape  duty,  drew 
her  arm  more  tightly  around  her  moth- 
er's neck,  and  nestling  her  tangled  head 
against  the  loving  shoulder  till  her  lips 
touched  her  mother's  cheek,  she  mur- 
mured amidst  her  sobs  the  greatest 
proof  of  contrition  of  all,  "I'll— I'll— 
I'll  hem  the  new  ruffle  tomorrow." 
Nevada  City,  Cal. 
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CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
The  national  convention  of  school  superin- 
tendents ought  to  give  more  time  to  the  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  various  topics  on  the 
program.  A  paper  is  all  right  as  a  starter, 
and  it  should  outline  the  subject  in  a  clear 
and  definite  way.  The  president  needs  to  be 
familiar  with  the  paper  that  he  may  hold  the 
discussion  to  the  consideration  of  its  essen- 
tial points.  Then  throw  the  subject  open  to 
the  convention  for  a  full  and  free  discussion. 
The  only  objection  ever  raised  to  this 
method  is  that  the  speakers  will  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  matters  of  importance  but 
will  wander  away  upon  some  irrelevant  subject 
of  no  vital  importance  to  the  theme  and  to  the 


purpose  for  which  the  topic  was  introduced. 

To  make  the  discussions  interesting:  and  val- 
uable live  topics  must  be  selected  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  With  such  topics  ably  in- 
troduced, and  with  a  president  watchful  of 
the  trend  of  the  discussion  and  tactful  in  clos- 
ing all  switches  from  the  main  line  of  argu- 
ment which  do  not  open  immediately  into  that 
line  again,  this  convention  of  superintendents 
would  become  a  tower  of  strength  in  direct- 
ing the  educational  movements  of  the  country. 

The  audience  is  actively  interested  when  it 
is  in  the  mental  attitude  of  inquiry,  and  feels 
free  to  give  its  utterance.  It  has  long  been  our 
conviction  that  most  professional  addresses  to 
teachers  should  be  more  of  an  informal,  and 
round-table  character,  in  which  the  members 
feel  free  to  ask  a  pertinent  question  at  any 
stage  of  the  address.  This  tends  to  prepare 
the  audience  for  the  discussion  which  should 
follow. 

This  makes  it  necessary  that  the  soeaker 
shall  have  a  clear  and  ready  knowledge  of  tl\e 
subject  he  is  presenting,  and  that  the  president 
have  an  equally  clear  notion  of  the  end  toward 
which  the  discussion  should  move. 

This  plan  makes  greater  demands  unon  the 
program  speakers  and  upon  the  president  than 
are  now  made,  for  upon  them  depend  in  a  great 
measure  the  practical  value  of  the  session.  If 
the  attitude  of  speakers  and  audience  toward 
the  matter  in  hand  were  such  as  is  here  sug- 
gested, it  would  be  a  practical  •impossibility 
for  the  entire  audience  to  switch  off  from  the 
study  of  an  important  educational  problem, 
by  the  inaooropriate  harrangue  of  a  platform 
soeaker,  and  the  unparliamentary  rejoinder  of 
an  offended  listener,  and  so  the  entire  session 
come  to  practically  nothing  while  this  bit  of 
horse-play  is  made  a  prominent  topic  of  con- 
versation during  the  remaining  period  of  the 
convention.  We  shall  have  little  reason  to  be 
proud  of  ourselves  until  we  have  attained  a 
poise  and  professional  earnestness  that  makes 
such  a  result  impossible. 


"Over  against  the  question,  What  do  your 
pupils  know?  as  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
school,  I  wish  to  place  the  questions:  What 
do  they  wish  to  know?  What  do  they  desire 
to  do?  What  do  they  admire?" — A.  B.  War- 
ner, Tacoma. 
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DR.  SALISBURY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

President  Albert  Salisbury,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  has  brought  out 
a  new  book  for  teachers.  It  is  intended  for 
beginners  in  the  study  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy and  practice  of  teaching,  but  it  will  prove 
quite  as  helpful  to  teachers  of  successful  ex- 
perience who  have  not  yet  formulated  for 
themselves  a  theory  of  teaching.  The  book  is 
the  outcome  of  twenty  years  of  experience  in 
Normal  school  classes  by  the  conversational* 
method,  using  text-books  only  for  occasional 
reference.  The  author  has  in  this  way  dis- 
covered what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  to 
students  in  an  elementary  normal  school,  and 
the  volume  presents  this  in  admirable  style 
and  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity. 

The  volume  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first,  containing  three  chapters,  is  introductory, 
seeking  to  discover  the  meaning  of  terms  used 
in  pedagogy,  the  nature  and  end  of  education, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  material  which  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  teacher  to  fashion. 

The  second  part  is  an  elementary  psychol- 
ogy and  logic.  This  is  especially  notable  for 
the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  presentation. 
Prominence  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  body  as  a  concomitant  of  mind 
activity,  but  only  as  a  concomitant.  There  is 
no  leaning  toward  the  conviction  that  "the 
brain  thinks,'*  with  the  implication  that  this 
motion  of  brain  cells  is  all  there  is  of  mind. 

The  twenty-seven  chapters  of  this  part  is  a 
summary  of  what  is  known  of  the  mind  which 
it  concerns  the  teacher  most  to  know. 

It  gives  such  an  outline  of  the  science  of 
mind  as  every  high  school  student  ought  to 
master  before  graduation.  It  is  easily  within 
the  comprehension  of  such  students. 

Part  III  treats  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
with  numerous  and  varied  applications  of  these 
principles.  This  is  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  book  to  a  teacher,  but  to  .realize  its  full 
value  he  must  know  so  much  of  the  subject 
at  least,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages. 
We  feel  as  we  read  the  book  that  nothing  has 
been  published  that  presents  what  every  teacher 
needs  to  know  of  the  mind  and  of  the  best 
practice  in  teaching,  in  a  way  so  interesting 
and  simple.  There  is  evidence  on  every  page 
that  the  best  conclusions  of  many  years  of 
free  and  independent  experimenting  with 
classes,  untrammeled  bv  text-books,  are  here 
recorded.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  as 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
book  as  the  author  has  obtained  without  it.    It 


is  our  own  conviction  that  the  conversation  is 
the  best  method  of  introducing  the  novice  to 
the  study  of  mind  and  of  teaching.  The  book 
can  then  be  used  for  fixing  what  has  been  dis- 
covered. 


C.  P.  GARY  RE-ELECTED. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  has  undertaken  to 
remove  the  choice  of  state  superintendent  of 
schools  from  the  arena  of  partisan  politics. 
The  first  election  under  this  law  occurred  this 
spring  in  March.  C  P.  Gary,  the  present  su- 
perintendent, and  Albert  Salisbury,  president 
of  White  Water  State  Normal  School,  were 
the  two  candidates.  Mr.  Gary  was  re-elected 
by  a  considerable  majority.  This  is  highly 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Gary,  since  Mr.  Salis- 
bury is  one  of  the  oldest,  the  ablest,  and  the 
most  popular  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Gary  has  been  in  office  but  one 
term,  and  his  administration  has  been  gener-. 
ally  satisfactory  to  the  public!  Public  senti- 
ment in  such  cases  favors  two  terms.  The 
party  in  charge  of  the  state  government  was 
also  favorable  to  Mr.  Gary.  There  were,  there- 
fore, some  political  elements  in  the  election 
favorable  to  the  present  superintendent.  It 
may  be  that  political  consideration  will  never 
be  wholly  expunged,  but  it  is  certainly  a  great 
advance  to  elect  the  superintendent  of  the  peo- 
ple's schools  and  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  a 
time  other  than  at  the  qreneral  election. 

Mr.  Gary  has  been  an  active  participant  in 
inter-state  and  national  conventions  during  the 
past  two  years  and  his  administration  of  his 
office  has  been  along  conservative  lines. 


John  Burroughs  and  Jay  Gould  were 
schoolmates.  Jay  Gould  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  America  and  John  Bur- 
roughs a  great  nature  writer.  Jay  Gould's 
work  was  in  the  excitement  and  rush  of  the 
great  money  marts;  John  Burroughs*  work, 
as  he  states,  was  "climbing  trees  to  study  birds, 
lying  by  the  waterside  to  study  the  fishes,  sit- 
ting still  in  the  grass  for  hours  to  study  in- 
sects, and  tramping  here  and  there,  always  to 
observe  and  study  whatever  is  common  to  the 
woods  and  fields." 

Some  one  asked  Mr.  Burroughs:  "Do  the 
achievements  of  your  schoolmate  appeal  to  you 
as  having  anything  in  them  worth  aiming  for?" 

"Not  for  me,"  answered  Burroughs.  **I 
think  my  life  is  better  for  having  escaped  such 
vast   and   difficult   interests." 

The  lesson  from  the  life  of  John  Burroughs 
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is  that  the  materials  for  a  successful  life  work 
lie  close  at  hand.  John  Burroughs  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  at  birds,  fishes  and  insects,  and 
then  told  their  story  so  simply  and  truthfully 
that  he  has  made  for  himself  a  name  more 
lasting  than  that  of  Gould,  though  Gould 
amassed  a  fortune  of  fifty  million  dollars. 


AN  IMPORTANT  ENTERPRISE. 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
comprising  268  clubs,  with  a  membership  of 
over  25,000,  has  taken  up  as  a  paramount  ques- 
tion of  economics,  of  general  welfare  to  hu- 
manity, to  agriculture,  to  climate,  health  and 
continued  prosperity  and  advancement  of  our 
state,  the  matter  of  scientific  forestry  work. 
With  this  end  in  view  three  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  present  legislature,  one  for 
the  establishment  of  a  forestry  commission, 
one  for  the  creation  of  a  Chair  of  Forestry  in 
the  Illinois  State  University,  and  the  third  for 
the  purchase  of  a  pine  tract,  and  we  trust  that 
at  least  some  if  not  all  of  these  proposed  laws 
will  receive  the  cordial  suport  of  the  press, 
as  it  is  a  subject  of  great  and  growing  in- 
terest not  only  in  our  state,  but  for  the  United 
States  and  other  civilized  countries  of  the 
world.  Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Bohn, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

This  is  a  movement  already  too  long  de- 
layed. The  educational  people  of  the  state 
should  give  it  their  active  support  by  calling 
the  favorable  attention  of  their  legislators  to 
it.  Immediate  action  should  be  taken  if  we 
would  help  in  this  cause  so  vital  to  the  future 
well  being  of  the  state. 


ILLINOIS  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Congress  of  Mothers  will  be  held  at  St. 
Charles,  111.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  18 
and  19. 

The  program  announces  addresses  as  fol- 
lows : 

FOR   THURSDAY. 

The  Kindergartens — Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page,  of 
Gertrude  House,  Chicago. 

The  Value  of  Manual  Training,  by  Mrs.  I. 
S.  Blackwelder. 

Domestic  Science,  by  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton, 
of  the  University  School  of  Education. 

Evening'  address — Moral  and  Social  Prob- 
lems of  High  School  Children,  by  Prof.  W.  D. 
MacClintock. 


Friday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  reports 
and  general  business,  and  the  afternoon  will  be 
spent  at  the  new  State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  lately  opened  at  St.  Charles.  The  chair- 
man of  the  local  board  is  Mrs.  R.  B.  Farson, 
St.  Charles.  Commutation  rates  making  the 
Chicago  round  trip  rate  92  cents  can  be  se- 
cured if  names  are  sent  at  once  to  Mrs.  Hef- 
fernan,  6448  Harvard  Ave.,  Chicago. 


"What  makes  Dr.  Harris  so  universally  be- 
loved and  admired?"  This  question  occurs  in 
a  letter  commending  The  School  Journal's  re- 
ports of  the  Milwaukee  meeting.  It  has  been 
asked  by  many,  and  various  answers  have 
been  attempted.  We  have  called  him  the  phil- 
osophical Mentor,  and  because  we  had  in  mind 
the  beautiful  picture  of  the  kind  Mentor  who 
guided  the  steps  of  Odysseus  and  Telemachus, 
we  thought  that  this  phrase  best  expressed  our 
view  of  him.  But  there  are  so  many  sides  to 
Dr.  Harris  and  his  greatness  that  a  single 
statement  seems  hardly  adequate.  Yet  it  i^ 
well  to  have  a  background  which  will  bring 
out  best  the  qualities  that  we  most  admire  in 
our  leaders.  This,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is 
to  be  found 'in  his  educational  snirit.  He  is 
the  born  teacher.  Every  opportunity  to  help 
some  seeker  after  truth  on  the  right  track  is 
hailed  by  him  as  a  precious  discovery.  This 
personal  influence  upon  the  ambitions  and 
studies  of  American  educators  is  beyond  hu- 
man calculation.  Here  is  the  true  sphere  of 
his  true  greatness.— 5'r/ioo/  Journal. 


THE  MILTON  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Supt.  Asher  J.  Jacoby  is  guilty  of  an  orig- 
inal idea,  in  his  method  of  publishing  an  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  public  schools  of  Milton, 
Mass.  It  is  an  eight-page  monthly,  printed 
on  a  mimeograph  and  bound  by  wire  staples. 
It  is  the  organ  for  the  teachers  as  well  as  the 
superintendent,  and  is  filled  with  suggestions, 
experiences,  bits  of  theory,  observations  of 
nature  and  short  paragraphs  from  current  pub- 
lications. 


*Tt  is  my  belief  that  a  broadly  educated 
teacher,  administering  a  rich  and  varied  course 
of  study  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  strongest  interests  of  her 
pupils,  and  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  mul- 
tiplying and  strengthening  those  interests,  will 
be  able  to  send  out  from  her  school  well  devel- 
oped men  and  women,  possessing  the  highest 
social  efficiency;    and  that  these  men  and  wo- 
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men  will  know  more  and  be  able  to  more  read- 
ily apply  their  knowledge  than  if  the  school 
were  to  emphasize  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
and  confine  its  efforts  chiefly  to  formal  drill 
in  a  few  subjects."— Supt.  A.  B.  Warner,  Ta- 
coma. 


THE  FIRST  COMPLETE  CENSUS  OF 
•   THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  principal  object  of  the  census,  as  stated 
in  the  act  of  Congress,  was  to  secure  statistics 
of  population  and  a  general  knowledge  of  so- 
cial conditions  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Philippine  legislature,  which  the  law  di- 
rects shall  convene  two  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  reports  of  the  census.  This  leg- 
islature is  to  consist  of  two  houses — the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  and  the  Philippine  Assem- 
bly. 

The  enumeration  was  made  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  the  schedules  have  resulted  in 
statistics  of  the  civilized  population,  wild  peo- 
ples, agriculture,  manufactures,  schools,  rail- 
roads, fishing,  mining,  telegraphs,  commerce, 
transportation,  insurance,  and  banking. 

The  total  population  as  returned  from  342 
islands  is  7*635426.  This  is  67*  per  square 
mile  as  compared  with  26  per  square  mile  in 
the  United  States.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  were 
born  on  the  islands,  only  about  50,000  are  for- 
eigners, exclusive  of  the  army,  there  are  8,135 
Americans.  More  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion can  neither  read  nor  write  in  anv  langu- 
age. Only  one-fifth  of  the  population  above 
ten  years  of  age  can  both  read  and  write. 
About  1.5  per  cent  have  received  a  superior 
education.  A  majority  of  the  Filipinos  farm 
small  tracts  of  land.  In  1903  the  death  rate 
was  47.2  per  thousand.  The  death  rate  in  the 
interior  is  much  higher  than  on  the  coast.  At 
the  date  of  the  census  there  were  2,962  schools, 
of  which  55  per  cent  were  public,  about  33  per 
cent  private  and  12  per  cent  under  the  control 
of  the  Catholic  church.  The  value  of  real  es- 
tate is  estimated  at  469,527,058  pesos  and  of 
personal  property  at  152,718,661  pesos.  The 
value  of  impoY-ts  for  1902  was  $33,342,166,  and 
of  exports  $28,671,904. 


HIRAM  HADLEY. 
Hiram  Hadley  is  now  Superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  to  which  office  he  was  recently  ap- 
pointed. Mr.  Hadley  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
for  years  a  prominent  teacher  in  Indiana, 
after  that  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago,  and 


for  some  years  he  has  been  prominent  in 
educational  affairs  in  New  Mexico.  He  has 
passed  the  three-score-and-ten  limit  but  will 
never  grow  old.  We  extend  to  the  territory 
our  Hearty  congratulations.  We  have  known 
him  in  every  step  of  his  career  from  teacher 
in  a  Quaker  Meeting  School  in  Richmond, 
Ind.,  in  i860,  and  every  step  has  been  helpful 
to  the  advancement  of  Education.. 


"Sturdy,  self-respecting  morality,  a  readi- 
ness to  do  the  rough  work  of  the  world  with- 
out flinching,  and  at  the  same  time  an  instant 
response  to  every  call  of  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  and  neighborly  kindness, — these  quali- 
ties must  rest  at  the  foundation  of  good  citi- 
zenship here  in  this  republic  if  it  is  to  achieve 
the  greatness  we  hope  for  it  among  the  na- 
tions of  mankind." — President  Roosevelt. 


Supt.  E.  L.  Mendenhall,  of  the  Ohio  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  School,  at 
Xenia,  Ohio,  is  seeking  in  a  very  effective 
way  to  link  the  studies  taught  in  the  schools 
with  the  eternal  verities.  "Can  we  teach  re- 
spect for  law  and  instill  into  the  minds  of  pu- 
pils an  unwavering  faith  in  God  through  the 
medium  of  mathematics  and  other  studies?" 
is  a  question  which  his  practice  is  answering 
in  the  affirmative.  He  docs  not  believe  that 
there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  "sec- 
ular" instruction  and  moral  and  religious 
teaching,  and  this  journal  is  in  full  accord 
with  that  conviction^  provided  the  teacher 
does  not  mistake  religious  dogma  for  religion. 


TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS  IN  CHI- 
CAGO. 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  certificates 
to  teach  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  will  be 
held  in  that  city  on  June  26  and  27,  1905. 
These  certificates  are  given  only  on  cxaniina- 
tion.  A  circular  giving  full  particulars  as  to 
the  requirements  for  each  certificate  will  be 
sent  to  any  applicant  on  request  made  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools^ 

Teachers  who  wish  to  take  these  examina- 
tions should  write  at  once  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  in  order  that  he  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  credentials  of  the 
candidates  and  sending  a  card  of  admission  to 
the  examination. 

The  schedule  of  salary  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Principals  of  elementary  schools,  $1200  to 
$2500  per  annum. 
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Teachers  in  elementary  schools,  $550  to 
$1000  per  annum. 

Teachers  in  high  schools,  $850  to  $2000  per 
annum. 

Teachers  in  kindergartens  are  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  elementary  teachers.  Teachers 
of  household  arts,  teachers  of  manual  train- 
ing, teachers  of  physical  culture,  and  teachers 
of  the  deaf  are  paid  in  advance  of  the  regular 
schedule  for  elementary  teachers.  Teachers 
of  Latin  or  German  in  the  elementary  schools, 
and  teachers  in  charge  of  eighth  grade  rooms, 
are  paid  in  advance  of  the  regular  schedule. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  examina- 
tion: 

Official  credentials  containing  all  the  infor- 
mation required  of  the  candidate  must  be  filed 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools  before  a 
card  of  admission  to  the  examinations  will  be 
issued.  If  possible,  these  credentials  should 
be  filed  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date 
of  the  examination. 

An  examination  in  any  subject  may  include 
the  questions  as  to  methods  of  teaching. 

Candidates  who  take  the  examination  for 
.principals  of  elementary  schools,  or  teachers 
in  high  schools,  or  an  equivalent  examination, 
must  attain  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent, 
with  no  subject  below  50;  candidates  in  other 
examinations  must  attain  a  general  average 
of  75  per  cent,  with  no  mark  below  50. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  examination 
must  present  credentials  showing  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.    PRINCIPALS   OF  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

A.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college 
and  four  years  of  successful  experience  in 
graded  school  work,  two  of  which  must  have 
been  in  one  and  the  same  school  system ;  or 

B.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  normal 
school  and  six  years  of  successful  experience 
in  graded  school  work,  three  of  which  must 
have  been  in  one  and  the  same  school  system; 
or 

C.  Eight  years  of  successful  experience  in 
graded  school  work,  three  of  which  must  have 
been  in  one  and  the  same  school  system. 

2.       TEACHERS       IN       ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS    AND    TEACHERS    OF 
GERMAN  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 
A.    (a)    An  education  equivalent  to  that  in- 
dicated by  the  public  high  school  course  of 
Chicago;  and 

(b)     At  least  four  years  of  successful  ex- 


perience in  graded  school  work,  two  of  which 
must  have  been  in  one  and  the  same  school 
system;  or 

B.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college 
or  Normal  school,  and  two  years  of  successful 
experience  in  graded  school  work  in  the  same 
school  system. 

3.  TEACHERS     IN     HIGH      SCHOOLS. 

A.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college 
and  two  years  of  successful  teaching  in  graded 
schools  of  good  standing;  or 

B.  Six  years'  successful  teaching  in  second- 
ary schools  at  least  two  of  which  must  have 
been  in  one  and  the  same  school  system. 

4.  TEACHERS     IN     KINDERGARTENS. 

A.  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indi- 
cated by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chi- 
cago ;   and 

B.  A  diploma  from  an  accredited  kinder- 
garten training  school;  and 

C.  One  year  bf  successful  experience  as  a 
regularly  assigned  kindergarten  teacher. 

5.  TEACHERS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 

IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

A.  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indi- 
cated by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chi- 
cago; and 

B.  (a)  A  course  in  an  accredited  training 
school  which  has  included  at  least  two  hun- 
dred hours  of  shop  work  in  manual  training. 

(b)  Four  years  of  successful  experience  in 
teaching  manual  training. 

6.  TEACHERS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

—COOKERY  AND  SEWING. 

A.  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indica- 
ted by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chi- 
cago; and 

B.  (a)  A  course  of  study  in  an  accredited 
training-school  which  has  included  at  least  two 
hundred  hours  of  practical  work  in  the  study 
of  cooking  or  sewing;  or 

(b)  Four  years  of  successful  experience  in 
teaching  cooking  or  sewing. 

7.  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

A.  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indica- 
ted by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chi- 
cago;  and 

B.  A  normal  course  in  an  accredited  train- 
ing school  for  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

8.  SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING 

IN  ELEMENTARY  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A.  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indica- 
ted by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chi- 
cago; and 

B.  (a)  Completion  of  a  two  year  course 
in    an    accredited    art    school,    aggroT!dx3aa.l^Vi 
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sixty  weeks   of  fifteen   hours   each,   and  two 

years  of  successful  experience  as  a.  teacher ;  or 

(b)  Four  years  of  successful  experience  as 

a  special  teacher  of  drawing  in  graded  schools. 

9.  SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL 

CULTURE. 

A.  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indica- 
ted by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chi- 
cago; and 

B.  (a)  Completion  of  a  one  year  course  in 
physical  culture  in  some  accredited  school  in 
the  United  States,  to  be  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  approximating 
thirty  weeks  of  ten  hours  each,  and  two  years 
of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher;  or 

(b)  Four  years  of  successful  experience  as  a 
special  teacher  of  physical  culture. 

10.  FAMILY  INSTRUCTORS,  ASSIS- 
TANT FAMILY  INSTRUCTORS, 
TEACHERS  OF  HORTICULTURE, 
AND  TEACHERS  OF  MILITARY  TAC- 
TICS AND  GYMNASTICS  IN  THE  PA- 
RENTAL SCHOOL. 

For  information  write  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 


:»Rji9Qi<:p;b:i4^: 


OVERTON  AND  HILL'S  NATURE 
STUDY.  By  Frank  Overton,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
assisted  by  Mary  E.  Hill,  Instructor  in  Sci- 
-  cnce  and  Nature  Study  in  the  Goodyear 
Burlingame  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Cloth, 
i2mo.,  illustrated,  142  pages.  Price,  40  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago. 

This  book  furnishes  a  vear's  work  for  pu- 
pils from  eight  to  eleven  years  old.  The  sub- 
jects for  study  are  those  most  familiar  to  chil- 
dren, such  as  the  fly,  the  tadpole,  frost,  the 
pine  tree,  golden  rod,  the  bird's  nest,  etc.  The 
lessons  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  throw  light  on  the  unfamiliar  sides 
of  these  familiar  things.  They  are  correlated 
with  work  in  drawing  and  composition-writ- 
ing, and  teach  the  pupil  not  only  to  observe 
closely,  but  to  realize  the  meaning  of  what  he 
has  observed,  and  to  describe  it  both  pictori- 
ally  and  verbally.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, largely  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author.  The  plan  is  simple  and  the  method 
supplies  interesting  work  for  voung  pupils,  and 
affords  a  good  basis  for  further  and  more  ad- 
vanced  study. 


PERCENTAGE  AND  MENSURATION 
FOR  THE  SIXTH,  SEVENTH,  AND 
EIGHTH  GRADES,  by  Wm.  M.  Giffin,  A. 
M.  Ph.  D.  Price,  65  cents.  A.  Flanagan 
Co.,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  apply 
the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic  in 
simple  ways  which  will  better  preoare  for  the 
common  uses  of  mathematics  in  the  ordinary 
trades  and  simple  business  transactions  of 
common  life.  The  method  as  far  as  possible 
is  to  give  charts  and  diagrams  for  inspection- 
which  will  indicate  the  relation  of  the  quanti- 
ties involved  in  the  problems  given.  Part  IV 
contains  a  series  of  lessons  in  constructive  ge- 
ometry requiring  the  tise  of  the  square  and 
compasses.  Part  V  contains  a  development  of 
area  of  all  forms  and  Part  VI  of  the  volume 
and  bulk  of  solids.  There  arc  some  good 
chapters  given,  business  forms,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  examples  and  problems. 


SPENCERS'  PRACTICAL  WRITING.  By 
Piatt  R.  Spencer's  Sons.  Six  books,  per 
dozen,  60  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
This  new  system  of  writing  has  been  devised 
because  of  the  distinct  and  wide-spread  re- 
action from  the  use  of  vertical  writincr  in  the 
schools.  It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  embody- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new.  Each  word  can  be  written  bv  one  con- 
tinuous movement  of  the  pen.  The  books  teach 
a  plain,  practical  hand,  moderate  in  slant  and 
free  from  ornamental  curves,  shade,  and 
meaningless  lines.  The  stem  letters  are  long 
enough  to  be  clear  and  unmistakable.  In  each 
of  the  six  numbers  composing  the  series  there 
are  twenty-four  copies.  The  copies  beein  with 
words  and  gradually  develop  into  sentences. 
The  letters,  both  large  and  small  are  taught 
systematically.  Books  One  and  Two  contain 
many  illustrations  in  outline.  Each  succeed- 
ing book  presents  more  work  and  in  greater 
variety.  The  ruling  of  the  books  is  very  sim- 
ple and  will  in  no  way  unduly  confine  or  ham- 
per the  movement  of  the  pen.  Instruction  is 
afforded  showing  how  the  pupil  should  sit  at 
the  desk  and  hold  the  pen  and  paper.  A  se- 
ries of  drill  movement  exercises,  thirty-three 
in  number,  with  directions  for  their  use,  ac- 
companies each  book.  This  series  should  prove 
most  successful,  both  from  the  ability  and  rep- 
utation of  its  authors,  and  from  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  now  ready  to  welcome  a  system 
of  writing  which  is  at  the  same  time  legible, 
graceful,  and  easy  to  learn. 
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EAoriii  Mention  inl  Business  Notiees 


Will  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
payment  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
remit  at  their  first  opportunity? 


ON  THE  MOVE. 
Messrs.  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover  wish  to 
announce  that  they  have  moved  their  New 
England  Office  from  220  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  to  the  Walker  building,  120  Boylston 
street,  Boston.  They  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
call  when  you  are  in  the  city. 


The  management  of  the  Colorado  Chautau- 
qua is  giving  especial  attention  to  the  summer 
school  department  and  will  offer  courses  of 
study  which  ought  to  be  attractive  to  all  school 
teachers,  desiring  to  better  equip  themselves 
for  their  work  and  at  the  same  time  recuper- 
ate under  the  best  scenic  and  social  surround- 
ings. This  department  will  open  July  5  and 
continue  for  five  weks.  F.  A.  Boggess,  of  Boul- 
der, is  secretary. 


$80,000  FOR  A  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Steuhenville,  Ohio,  will  have  a  new  high 
school  building.  At  an  election  held  on  April 
3  the  citizens  voted  by  a  good  majority  in  fa- 
vor of  the  issue  of  bonds  and  the  work  will 
progress  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


The  Xa^azines. 


HE  FOUGHT  TO  SAVE  HIS  TREES. 

An  Illustration  of  Some  Parents'  Failure  to 

Understand  Their  Children. 

In  the  May  installment  of  her  "Experiences 
of  a  Nursery  Governess,"  in  Everybody's 
Magasine,  Miss  Martha  S.  Bensley  tells  the 
following  incident: 

**One  afternoon  I  saw  Walter  coming  slowly 
down  the  path  from  the  woods  in  a  most  dis- 
heveled state;  his  collar  was  torn,  his  clothes 
draggled  and  dirty,  blood  was  runnini^  from  a 
cut  in  his  lip,  and  his  forehead  showed  a  large 
bruise.  After  a  time  he  told  me  that  he  had 
found  two  neighbors'  boys  in  the  wood,  amusing 
themselves  by  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  little 
saplings;  these,  not  strong  enough  to  support 
their  weight,  would  bend  over,  and  after  a 
moment's  delight  teetering  up  and  down,  the 
boys  would  drop  to  the  ground  amid  a  break- 
ing of  branches  and  a  tearing  of  leaves,  allow- 
ing the  disfigured  little  trees  to  spring  back 


A  Teacher's  Work  is  Colored 

BY  THE  BOOKS  THAT  HE  OR  SHE  READS 

The  truest  and  wisest  investments 
are  in  books  that  can  be  read  and 
reread.  Of  such  are  the  three  fol- 
lowing books  by  the  Popular 
Author 

Elizabeth  Harrison 


Some  Silent  Teachers. 

In  Storyland. 

Two  Children  of  the  Foothills. 


ALL  TIKE  ft!  $2.25  UNTIL  JIILY   1st. 

REGULAR    PRICE,     $i.oo    EACH 

For  Sale  by 

E.    B.   WOODSON 

358    Wabash    Ave,    Chicago. 
HOME  WORK  FOR  PUPILS  AND  ADULTS 

SELF  HELP 

Edited  by  a  Chlcafi^o  principal,  ten  city 
teachers,  and  the  head  of  Stein  way  Theatre 
Dramatic  Company. 

New  things  for  public  reading  and  reci- 
tation, fresh  after-dinner  stories,  a  mass  of 
Chicago  grade  teaching  and  examination 
questions,  and  many  articles  on  subjects  of 
school  study. 

50  cents  a  year.  Liberal  discount  to 
whole  classes  with  free  desk  copies.  Excel- 
lent school  materials  for  waking  up  mind 
and  directing  ambition. 

W.  E.  ^ATT,  4612  Emerald  Ave.,  Chicago^  111. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES 

offers  courses  for  men  and  women  in  Classical 
Arcbaeolofcy,  Greek,  Latin,'  English,  Voice  Train- 
ing, Beading  and  Speaking,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish.  Phonetics,  HistorT,  Psychology, 
Philosophy.  Education.  Theory  of  Pure  Design, 
Drawing  and  PaintlDg.  Architectural  Drawing, 
Theory  of  Architectural  Design.  History  of  Euro- 
pean Architecture,  Mathematics,  Surveying,  Shop- 
work,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Geog- 
raphy, and  in  Physical  Education.  These  courses 
are  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  are  open 
without  entrance  examination  to  all  qualified  per- 
sons. The  University  Libraries.  Museums.  l3ab- 
oratories,  etc.,  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  SchooL  The  School  opens  Wednesday, 
July  6th,  and  closes  Tuesday,  August  16th,  1006. 

For  full  Announcement,  address  J.  L.  Lovb,  10 
University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Univerfllty  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

FOURTH  SESSION  RESINS  JUNE  29  ANO  tLOSES  JULY  28 

This  school  has  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
summer  school  for  teachers  in  the  country,  and  ofl^ 
southern  teachers  ths  best  opportunity  for  improvemsnt  in 
scholarship,  general  culture,  and  professional  knowledge 
and  training. 

Seventy-five  initmcton;  iio  full  courtei. 

Fifty  or  more  popular  lecturei  by  lome  of  the  most  promi- 
nent worlcers  and  ipealcert  of  the  country.  $6  registration  fee 
covert  all  charges  for  tuition,  lectures  and  entertainments.        t 

Board  and  lodging  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reduced  railroad  rates  from  all  southern  states. 

For  Announcement  and  further  information,  address 
P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent,  Knoxville,  Tcnneesee 

CORNELL   SUMMER   SESSION 

JULY  5— AUGUST  i6,   1905 


60  InstPQetops     23  Depaptments 


For  College,  High  School  and  Grade  Teach- 
ers.   Knowledge,— Health,— Pleasure. 

SPECIAL  MENTION-Flne  Courses  in  Englisb, 
Languages  Sciences,  History,  Art,  Mathematics, 
Shops;  full  program  of  Nature  Work. 

Inezpenslve  Living.  Tuition  Fee  $^5.00.  Send  for 
Circular  and  Book  of  Views.    Address 

THE  RBQISTRAR,  CORNELL  UNIVY, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

pFoyidence  BDiversity 

Oak   Hill,    Ohio 

RESIDENCE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE 


DBPARTn  ENT5: 

Aoadbmy:  Technics 

Common  School  Studies       Business 
Normal  Optics 

High  School  Physics 

Bible  Studies  Oratory 

Coluegb:  UNrvERsmr: 

Pedagogy  Science-Philosophy 

Science  Ethics-Christianity 

Philosophy  Political-Social 

Classics  English-Theology 

An  inRtitatlon  meeting  the  deihands  of  today.  All  th«  abore 

courses,  and  others,  taught  by  the  Correspondence  methods. 

State  Course  desired.    Ask  for  circulars.    Terms  moderate. 

UNlVCRSkTY    of    ILI^INOIS 

8UMMBR     SESSION 

JUNE  12  TO  AUQUST  11.  1905 

ITACULTY    OF    NEARLY    40 


Nearly  loo  courses  of  especial  interest  to  teachers  wishing 

to  do  work  of  college  grade. 

Lecturers    of   National    Prominence. 


Tuition  for  the  Session  only   fia.oo 

Correspondence  invited.     Catalogue  and  full  information 
sent  upon  application  to 

T.  A*  CX^ARKs  Director, 

Urbmikms  111. 


into  place.  Horrified  at  this  abuse  of  the  trees 
he  loved,  and  finding  his  protests  useless,  Wal- 
ter resorted  to  primitive  methods  and  fought 
both  boys.  He  must  have  been  quite  carried 
away  by  rage,  for  it  a'^'^eared  he  had  beat  his 
opponents  and  chased  them  from  the  wood. 

"When  he  entered  the  dining-room  that 
evening  his  mother  gave  a  gasp,  and  his  father 
asked  sternly: 

"*What  does  this  mean?  What  have  you 
been  doing?* 

"Walter,  who  never  lied,  answered:  'Fight- 
ing, sir,' 

" 'Fighting— you  fighting!  Whom  did  you 
fight  with  ?    Was  it  a  quarrel,  my  son  V 

"'Yes  sir.  It  was  Willie  Graves  and  Paul 
Hansen.' 

"'What!    Two?    Not  at  once,  did  you?* 

"'Yes,  sir.* 

"  'Well,  no  wonder  you  look  so !  Of  course 
they  would  lick  you  !* 

"  'I  licked  them,  sir.' 

"'You  did!  Both  of  them?  Well  done,  my 
boy!    I  didn't  think  you  had  it  in  you.' 

"His  merry  and  approving  laugh  rang  out, 
and  after  a  moment  the  mother  joined  in,  say- 
ing that  they  must  feed  their  young  pugilist. 
Mr.  Arnold  ordered  an  extra  dish  of  dessert 
for  the  boy,  who  sat  grave  and  silent  There 
was  no  further  investigation  of  the  cause  of 
the  fight.  Walter  was  commended  for  beating 
two  boys  in  a  physical  contest— his  fine  motive 
went  unknown  and  unpraised." 


ART  IN  AMERICA. 
(From  an  Editorial  in  the  May  Century.) 
What  with  the  new  impetus  just  given  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  the 
activity  of  museums  and  academics  through- 
out the  country,  the  noble  endowment  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  the  improvement 
of  our  art  schools  and  the  augmenting  indi- 
vidual accomplishment  of  American  architects, 
artists  and  musicians,  America  is  destined  soon 
to  take  a  still  more  important  place  among  the 
art-producing  nations  of  the  world.  One  of 
the  necessary  steps  in  this  direction  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  tariff  on  art  works ;  and  the  men 
of  light  and  leading  in  our  government  should 
see  that,  at  the  first  opportunity,  this  delete- 
rious and  idiotic  tax  is  swept  away. 


LONG  FLIGHT  BY  NIGHT. 

From  Nature  and  Science  in  May 

St.  Nicholas. 

Nearly  all  small  birds  make  their  long  flights 

J  bv  night,  spending  the  daytime  quietly  feeding 
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REVIEW  CLASSES 

k\  Valpaniiso  College  ond  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 

BOTH    SPRINQ    AND    SUMMER    SESSIONS. 

To  comply  with  the  numerous  requests  of  teachers  whose  schools  close  in 
the  early  spring  and  who  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the  summer  term  to  begin  their 
studies,  Valparaiso  College  will  this  year  have 

REVIEW    CLASSES 

During  the  Spring  Term  the  same  as  during  the  Summer  Term. 

These  review  classes  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of 
the  school,  but  will  be  so  much  extra  for  which  no  additional  tuition  will  be 
charged. 

With  this  arrangement  students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  take  up  review 
work,  or  regular  work,  or  part  of  each  as  may  be  desired;  one  tuition  covers  all. 

No  other  Institution  offers  such  a  wide  scope  of  work  from  which  students 
may,  for  one  tuition,  select  their  studies. 

THE    SCHOOL    IS    THOROUGHLY    EQUIPPED. 

While  equipments  do  not  make  a  school,  yet  they  are  invaluable  adjuncts 
Whether  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  will  have  their  own  school-rooms 
equipped  or  not,  they  will  be  able  by  having  been  made  familiar  with  excellent 
equipments,  to  do  their  work  in  a  more  intelligent  manner. 

This  Institution  gives  all  di  the  advantages  of  the  high-priced  schools  at 
an  expense  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Spring  Term  will  open  April  4th;  the  Summer  Term,  June  13th,  1905. 
Catalogue  and  circulars  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSEY.  Vice-President, 

Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


THE  STOUT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

MENOMONIE,  WISCONSIN 

For  the  preparation  of  Manual  Training  Teachers,  Domestic  Science  Teachers, 
and  Klndergartners,  offer  two-year  courses  in  each  of  these  departments.  Thorough 
training  in  the  technique  of  the  work  with  special  attention  to  the  professional 
side. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Stout  Manual  Training  School  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
was  awarded  the  Grand  Prizes  by  the  Jury  of  Awards  of  the  Elementary  Group  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  The  Bonification  of  this  award  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  other  school  making  a  similar  exhibit  from  any  State  in  the  Union  or  from 
any  foreign  country  received  an  award  of  equal  rank. 

The  opportunities  for  studying  plans  of  organization  and  administration  of  the 
work  in  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science,  and  the  Kindergarten,  and  for 
Observation  of  Teaching  and  Practice  Teaching  in  a  school  receiving  such  recogni- 
tion from  a  discriminating  Jury,  cannot  be  overestimated  by  those  preparing  to 
teach  these  subjects. 

For  detailed  information  address 

L.  D.  HARVEY,  Supt*  Stout  Training  School, 

MENOMONIE,  WISCONSIN 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

SUnnBR  SESSION,  1905 

Thursday,  July  6,  to  Thursday,  August  17 

lao  COURSES.— Chemistry,  Doniestic  Science 
Economics,  Education.  English,  Oeo^raphy,  Oeol, 
ogy,  German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Manual  Train- 
ing. Mathematics.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Music, 
Nature  Study.  Philosophy.  Physical  Education, 
Physics,  Physiology.  Psychology,  Romance  Lan- 
guages (including  French.  Italian,  and  Spanish), 
SocK>logy. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  a  staff  of  81  pro- 
fessors. X6  instructors  and  16  assistants.  This  body 
of  teachers  is  selected  mainly  from  the  staff  of  the 
University.  Thos«  from  other  institutions  are: 
Mr.  Chesfiire  r^owtou  Hoone,  Director  of  Drawing 
and  Inaustrfcal  Art,Alontrlair  (in  Maoual  Training': 
Dr.  Henry  Uavid  Gray,  of  the  Unlversitj  of  Teias 
fia  Engll^iii;  Protesaor  Hertnan  Horrcll  Horae,  of 
Dartmtiuth  College  (in  Eilucatl#n>;  Professor  WlO- 
tam  Albert  Nltac,  of  Amherst  College  Cm  Romance 
Languages);  Professor  Waller  Bowers  PllUbur^, 
of  the  DnlveraltT  of  Michigan  (In  PsychnlOKTU 
professor  Heory  VJlke  Sieeper  of  Smitt  College  (In 
Music);  ftfr-  Edward  Lawrence  SieTeDs>  Aasoclace 
City  Superlonfmlerit  of  Schools.  New  York  City  [In 
EducalloD};  and  Profe&j;or  Chauncey  Wetmore 
Wells,  of  the  UniTersUf  of  CiUfomU  .;fn  KngllsbV 

Board  and  Lodging  may  be  had  at  Whiit  er  Hall^ 

The  Annmtiic^m*??!!  i&  nmD  rtady  mid  witi  he 
sent  upon  apr)licati6n  to  the  Secretary,  Columbia 
University.  New  York,  N,  Y, 

TbeCbicago  Kindergarten  College 

offers  to  Primary  Teachers  new  methods  in  primary 
work  based  upon  Kindergarten  principles  and  logi- 
cally developed,  in  which  organized  hand-work 
takes  the  place  of  hap-hazard  so  callrd  busy  work; 
also  organized  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  number  work. . Saturday  Classes.  Address 
Chioigo  Kindergarten  College,  10  Van  Buren  St. 


NEARLY 
300 

TEACHERS 

STUDIED 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

AT 

Illinois  Medical 
College 

CHICAGO 

SESSION  1903-04 


ILLINOIS  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

(SBfliflier  Sebooj  of  Me^idie 
wi  numiey) 

HBMAN  H.BROWN,M.D., 
President. 

B.  BRINDLEY  EAD5,  M.D. 
Dean. 

10th  annual  session— Con- 
tinuous course  -Four  terms 
yearly.  October,  January, 
April  and  July. 

Medical  Coubsv  Four 
years  of  at  least  7  months 
each. 

Phabmact  Coubsv.  Two 
years  of  0  months  each. 

Tbairiho  School  fob 
NUB8E8.  Two  years  in  prac- 
tical study  in  residence- 
regular  gr<tduating  course. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

W.  C.  SANPORD,  n.D.,  Sec 

180  t«  1^  Washington  Blv4. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

COUR8B8  IN 

Methods,    Academics  and    Manual    Training 

Out  In  the  Atlantic.    Cool  and  Healthful. 

■  COINS  JULr   It,   lOOS 

Send   for  M-pa^e  circular  containing  full   Information. 

tV/LUAM  A.    AWWRY,    Pres.   tJyde    Park,    Mass. 


and  resting,  so  that  if  on  any  day  in  May  the 
tree-tops  are  full  of  flitting  little  warblers,  it 
is  no  sign  that  the  following  day  will  find  them 
still  there.  Some  kinds,  like  phoebes,  song- 
sparrows,  meadow-larks,  and  blue-birds,  come 
very  early — as  soon  as  the  snow  is  all  gone 
and  the  south-sloping  hillsides  begin  to  feel 
warm  and  "smell  of  spring." 


THE  GRADUATION  FROCK. 
"Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  be 
emphasized  in  the  graduation  frock  is  sim- 
plicity," says  the  May  Delineator  in  a  sug- 
gestive article,  "and  this  embraces  the  material 
as  well  as  the  design  by  which  it  is  made.  The 
present  modes  are  adapted  to  thin,  soft  mate- 
rials, and  these  above  all  others  are  best  suited 
to  the  graduation  dress.  The  new  silks  and 
even  cotton  nets  are  beautiful  and  their  pos- 
sibilities in  shirring,  tucking,  puffing,  etc.,  are 
almost  unlimited.  White  is  preferred  for  these 
frocks,  and  the  gloves,  slippers  and  stockings 
are  more  effective  if  all  white,  though  patent- 
leather  slippers  and  black  silk  or  fine  lisle 
stockings  may  be  worn.  The  daintiest  of  these 
dresses  are  of  the  lingerie  type,  made  of  finest 
French  muslin  or  handkerchief  linen  and  trim- 
med with  narrow  insertion  and  edging  of  Val- 
enciennes lace.  Liberty  silk,  crepe  de  Chine, 
chiffon  and  soft  finished  taffeta  or  louisine  are 
among  the  more  elegant  fabrics  that  are  used 
for  the  commencement  dress,  though  for  the 
young  girl  not  out  of  her  teens  the  less  expen- 
sive goods  are  better.  The  soft,  pliable  wool- 
len goods  such  as  veiling,  eolienne,  henrietta. 
cashmere  or  crepe  cloth  are  fashioned  into  at- 
tractive graduation  frocks,  while  one  of  the 
newest  and  smartest  materials  for  this  purpose 
is  white  shantung.  The  surplice  waist  is  a 
particularly  pretty  and  becoming  style  for 
youthful  wearers.  Sleeves  in  elbow  length  are 
perhaps  in  highest  favor  for  these  dresses." 


New  Books. 

We  will  give  the  name,  publisher,  and  price  oi 
every  book  that  we  receive.  We  will  give  notice  01 
review  of  such  asspacawlU  permit. 

ATKINSON,  MENTZER  &  GROVER,  CHI- 
CAGO AND  BOSTON. 
"A  Chemistry  Manual  and  Loose-Leaf  Note 
Book"  by  John  Whitmore,  instructor  in  Chem- 
istry, Stanford,  Conn.,  High  School.  Fitted 
with  "The  Regal  Note  Book  Cover"  with 
"Royal  Clasps."     Seventy-one  experiments. 


OFFICE, 


GOVERNMENT       PRINTING 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

"Special  Reports;  Mines  and  Quarries, 
1902."  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  S. 
N.  D.  North,  Director.  Prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  William  M.  Stuart,  chief  sta- 
tistician for  Manufactures  of  the  United 
States. 


THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY,  NEW 
YORK. 
"Wonder-Book"    by    Nathanial    Hawthorne. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


It  is  of  the  first  impor- 
What  Is  a  tance     at     this     time  • 

Juvenile  Classic,  when  we  are  awaking 
to  the  need  of  better 
school  results  in  teach- 
ing English  that  we  examine  anew  our 
conception  of  what  books  are  worth 
reading  in  elementary  schools.  Among 
the  well  informed  and  cultured  teach- 
ers there  is  a  demand  that  the  reading 
of  the  children  shall  be  classic.  Now 
this  word  has  a  variety  of  meanings. 

1.  The  oldest  and  most  prevailing 
meaning  of  a  classic  is  "any  literary  or 
artistic  production  of  ancient  Greek  or 
Roman  genius."  Many  teachers  have 
thought  that  the  Oesop's  fables  are 
classical  reading  fit  for  primary  grades 
by  this  definition. 

2.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  ap- 
proved is  the  definition  of  Lowell.  He 
says  it  is  "simple  without  being  vulgar 
(t.  e,,  common-place)  ;  elevated  with- 
out being  distant;  something  neither 
ancient  nor  modern  (common  to  all  • 
times)  ;  incapable  of  growing  old  and 
therefore  always  young.'' 

3.  Perhaps  a  comprehensive  defini- 
tion would  declare  in  substance  that  a 
classic  in  literature  and  art  is  pure,  both 
in  content  and  expression. 

Mr.   Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address 

would  square  with  Lowell's  definition. 

An   English   classic   is  then   simple 

and   elevated   in   sentiment   and   pure 


English  in  form.  Cultivated  people 
love  to  read  the  best  children's  stories. 
Where  is  the  man  w^ho  does  not  enjoy 
a  good  boy's  story,  like  **Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast?"  In  other  words, 
where  is  the  man  who  does  not  love  to 
read  literature  provided  the  meaning  is 
not  "distant"  to  him,  and  the  language 
is  simple — within  his  understanding? 
I  hold  that  children  like  such  reading 
better  than  the  "vulgar"  in  form  and 
the  low  in  content. 

The  classics,  then,  that  we  should 
seek  for  the  children  should  be  to  them 
elevated  but  not  distant,  and  to  them 
simple  without  being  vulgar.  In  this 
way  they  will  grow  into  elevating  ideas 
and  a  larger  vocabulary  and  better 
style.  Their  classics  must  be  wuthin  easy 
grasp  of  their  appreciation,  and  new 
words  and  sentence  forms  must  come  in 
one  at  a  time.  Those  who  use  Hiawa- 
tha skillfully  consider  it  within  the 
range  of  the  child's  spiritual  life.  But 
as  a  rule  Hiawatha  is  about  as  elevated 
to  the  child  who  stands  with  his  feet 
on  the  ground  and  is  not  carried  up  in 
the  arms  of  the  teacher  to  its  presence, 
as  Browning  is  to  the  average  teacher 
of  English  in  our  High  Schools.  A  lit- 
tle of  it  goes  pretty  far  if  properly 
mixed  with  the  best  English  diet  for  the 
little  ones.  I  know  of  a  primary  teacher 
W'ho  taught  six-year-olds  to  read  by  the 
use  of  selected  sentences  from  Shakes- 
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peare's  "Tempest,"  but  she  was  one  of 
ten  thousand,  probably.  To  conjecture 
how  much  more  she  might  have  done 
had  she  not  selected  a  classic  too  dis- 
tant would  seem  forgetful  of  the  mer- 
cies she  bestowed.  But  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  "Tempest''  will  not  ap- 
pear as  a  recommended  primer  for  the 
first  grade  in  any  well  considered 
course  of  study. 

I  have  known  such  a  book  as  Mc- 
Murry's  Pioneer  History  Stories  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  be  used  in  a 
grade  so  low  that  the  content  was  so 
far  above  the  stock  of  experience  of  the 
child,  and  many  of  the  words  were 
so  strange  to  his  vocabulary,  and  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  wene  so 
far  beyond  his  power  to  interpret,  that 
only  a  few  lines  were  read  each  day.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  children  to  fol- 
low readily  the  movements  described 
and  image  the  events.  It  was  a 
dreary  business  and  would  have  been 
intolerable  but  for  the  pedagogical  skill 
and  beautiful  spirit  of  the  teacher. 
Making  bricks  without  straws  would 
be  an  easy  task  compared  -with  hers. 
The  class  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  the 
teacher  through  the  paragraph  and  they 
saw  as  through  a  darkened  glass  what 
flitted  past  them,  but  nothing  worth 
while  was  remembered  and  their  power 
to  interpret  the  printed  page  was  not 
increased  because  of  their  lack  of  per- 
sonal initiative  on  their  own  part. 

I  remember,  too,  that  twenty  weeks 
were  spent  by  a  graduate  from  a  cer- 
tain normal  school — who  evidently  had 
not  learned  the  difference  between  the 
process  of  teaching  a  subject  and  a  de- 
vice for  doing  some  specific  thing — in 
teach'mg  an  eighth  grade  a  part  of  one 


of  the  scenes  in  Shakespeare's  "King 
Henry  VIII." 

The  only  purpose  of  this  writing  is 
to  impress  upon  those  who  are  yet  seek- 
ing for  light  that  the  reading  of  classics 
in  the  school  means  different  things  in 
different  grades.  There  are  all  grades 
of  classics  for  learners  from  the  first 
year  in  the  elementary  school  to  the  last 
in  the  University,  and  the  teacher  who 
holds  to  any  essentially  different  defini- 
tion of  the  classics  than  Mr.  Lowell's, 
and  supposes  that  babies  can  read  what 
University  students  have  scarcely 
learned  to  read,  know  not  what  they  do. 
What  is  simple  but  not  vulgar,  and  is 
elevated  but  still  within  easy  reach  be- 
longs to  classical  literature  when  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  education.  The 
intellectual  and  spiritual  elevation  of 
this  literature  must  correspond  to  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  development 
of  the  learner. 


The  Great 
Service  of  Dr. 
Harris. 


Among  the  greatest 
services  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris  to  edu- 
cation in  this  countrj' 
is  his  persistent  in- 
sistence that  the  world  and  man  have  a 
spiritual  origin,  which  origin  is  self- 
conscious  spirit.  He  reiterates  upon  all 
fitting  occasions  the  process  of  thought 
by  which  this  fundamental  truth  is 
made  clear  to  the  human  understanding. 
Each  statetnent  is  if  possible  more  lucid 
than  any  that  have  preceded  it.  The 
transcendent  importance  of  the  appre- 
hension of  this  truth  to  a  rational  view 
of  man  and  the  world,  and  to  an  en- 
during system  of  education  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  our  social  order  and  of  any  view  of 
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life  that  makes  it  really  worth  living. 
This  service  is  especially  valuable  at 
a  time  when  men  of  talent  and  even 
genius  in  the  educational  fields  are  ob- 
scuring if  not  denying  that  there  is  any 
conscious  existence  in  the  universe 
which  abides;  that  Time,  Cause  and 
Space  are  the  exclusive  creatures  of  the 
human  mind,  made  as  a  device  for  reduc- 
ing to  order  a  chaos  of  things  in  which 
no  order  exists^  and  that  they  and  the 
things  they  put  in  order  perish  with  the 
last  breath  of  the  human  being,  who 
creates  them*;  that  consciousness  in 
man  is  a  disease,  a  wart  on  the  move- 
ment of  evolution,  the  return  current 
of  an  eddy  in  this  stream** — and  other 
similar  conclusions. 

Of  course  the  truth  is  strong  enough 
to  assert  itself  in  the  long  run.  It  needs 
no  defender ;  but  it  is  the  experience  of 
the  race  that  truth  has  sometimes  been 
obscured  for  generations  because  man 
has  been  content  with  a  superficial  view 
of  its  revelations. 

We  started  to  say  that  those  who 
care  for  an  exceedingly  clear  exposition 
of  the  line  of  thought  which  establishes 
a  conscious  First  Cause  at  the  heart  of 
the  universe  should  read  an  address  on 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Phases  of 
Causality  by  Dr.  Harris,  made  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Association 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  copy  of 
this  address  can  be  had  by  addressing 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


*  See  "The  Eternal  Life"  in  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April  by  Hugo     Munsterberg. 

**See  Chapter  X  in  Adolescence  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall. 


A  report  is  in  circula- 
Dr.  Forbes  and  tion  that  Professor 
the  University  Stephen  A»  Forbes, 
of  Illinois.  who  has  been  Dean  of 

the  College  of  Science 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  since  its 
establishment,  will  soon  withdraw 
from  this  institution.  We  are  informed 
that  this  is  not  true.  The  following 
statement  both  explains  the  rumor  and 
gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  great 
work  this  remarkable  man  originated, 
and  has  carried  forward  with  such 
marked  success  and  profit  to  the  people 
since  1872: 

''Among  his  many  fruitful  labors, 
Professor  Forbes  was  leader  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fresh-water  biological 
station,  and  after  several  years  of  in- 
vestigation it  is  proposed  to  complete 
the  publication  of  results.  In  order 
that  he  may  give  himself  more  fully  to 
his  task  he  has  asked  the  trustees  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  executive  duties  at- 
tendant upon  the  deanship.  No  less 
than  before  he  will  be  a  part  of  the  life 
of  the  institution  which  he  has  served 
so  loyally  and  so  long.  He  is  one  of  a 
half  dozen  men  who  have  been  lifting 
the  grade  of  Illinois  education  and  agri- 
culture as  other  men  have  lifted  its 
trade  and  mechanical  industries.  His 
scholarship  has  been  profound  and  far 
reaching  and  withal  eminently  practi- 
cal. 

Professor  Forbes  is  peculiarly  the 
product  of  Illinois,  and  represents  the 
highest  type  of  Illinois  scholarship. 
Born  in  Stephenson  county  in  1844,  he 
began  his  education  in  the  district 
school,  entering  Beloit  College  Acad- 
emy at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Obliged 
to  leave  school  on  acount  of  sickness, 
he  continued  his  studies  under  the  tute- 
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lage  of  his  brother.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  was  a  captain.  He 
spent  four  and  a  half  months  In  the 
prisons  at  Macon,  Mobile  and  Rich- 
mond. Getting  possession  of  a  Greek 
grammar,  by  diligent  study,  he  pre- 
served hi?  mind  from  rusting  out.  Cap- 
tain Forbes  was  in  the  battles  of  New 
Madrid,  Corinth,  Port  Hudson,  Frank- 
lin, and  Nashville,  besides  many 
smaller  engagements.  He  was  with 
Grierson  in  his  famous  Mississippi  raid. 
He  remained  in  the  service  until  1865. 
On  his  return  hpme  young  Forbes  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine,  spending  one 
year  in  Rush  Medical  College,  and  one 
year  in  office  study  and  practice.  It 
was  at  this  time,  while  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  that  he  was  attracted  to 
the  study  of  botany,  finally  giving  him- 
self up  entirely  to  the  study  of  natural 
science.  The  University  of  Indiana 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  in  1884.  Succeed- 
ing his  friend.  Dr.  Vasey,  the  eminent 
botanist,  who  was  called  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  as  curator  of  the 
museum  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  in 
1872,  he  took  up  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing the  material  there  and  of  increasing 
the  collections,  especially  in  zoology  and 
cryptogamic  botany.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  professor  of  zoology  in 
the  same  institution.  The  following 
year  he  was  Director  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Natural  History,  which  he 
himself  had  organized.  He  w^as  aided 
by  such  men  as  Professors  Wilder,  Ber- 
nard, Burrill,  and  Seymour.  The  State 
Natural  History  Society  was  an  out- 
growth of  these  field  and  winter  meet- 


Professor  Forbes  assisted,  also,  in 
the  establishment  and  organization  of 
the  Illinois  State  Museum,  at  Spring- 
field, furnishing  all  of  the  specimens  in 
zoology  and  botany,  and  he  also  ef- 
fected a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
museum,  at  Normal,  converting  it  into 
a  laboratory  of  natural  history.  He  se- 
cured the  essential  appropriations  from 
the  State  Legislature  and  began  a  sys- 
tematic natural  history  survey  of  the 
State,  one  of  the  first  and  most  effi- 
cient of  these  surveys.  In  connection 
with  this  work  he  undertok  to  supply 
the  State  educational  institutions  and 
the  public  high  schools  with  suitable 
material  for  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  natural  science.  In  order  to  further 
stimulate  public  interest  he  instructed 
science  classes  in  the  Normal  School. 

He  soon  commenced  the  publication 
of  bulletins  giving  results  of  the  origi- 
nal work  in  the  laboratory.  These  in- 
vestigations were  largely  in  respect  to 
the  food  of  birds,  fishes  and  insects, 
the  main  purpose  being  to  demonstrate 
the  relations  subsisting  between  differ- 
ent forms  of  animal  life  and  their'  con- 
sequent limitations,  showing,  for  exam- 
ple, that  there  is  established  in  every 
district  a  balance  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life — a  sort  of  microcosmic  harmony 
which  may  be  very  much  more  easily 
distorted  than  're-established  by  human 
effort.  Thus  the  introduction  of  a  new 
plant  or  new  animal  or  fish  may  upset 
an  established  order  and  lead  to  most 
astonishing  results.  Notable  exam- 
ples are  the  introduction  of  carps  in  our 
lakes  and  streams  and  the  invasion  of 
the  English  sparrow.  These  reports  are 
about  the  only  ones  of  their  kind  in  tjiis 
country,  and  are  by  far  the  most  elab- 
orate ever  published.     As  a  sequel  to 
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the  State  survey  mentioned  above,  he 
began  the  pubhcation  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports on  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the 
State,  the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished." 

His  published  treatises  number  over 
400. 

A  few  of  the  most  important  titles 
are: 

Twelve  Biennial  Reports  as  State 
Entomologist  of  Illinois. 

Numerous  papers  on  the  Foods  of 
Birds,  Insects,  and  Fishes. 

The  Entomostraca  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  Adjacent  Waters. 

On  Lake  Superior  Entomostraca. 

The  Aquatic  Invertebrate  Fauna  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  of 
the  Flathead  Region  in  Montana. 

The  Crustacea  of  Illinois. 

On  some  Interactions  of  Organisms. 

The  Regulative  Action  of  Birds  in 
Insect  Oscillations. 

The  First  Food  of  the  Common 
Whitefish. 

Studies  on  the  Contagious  Diseases 
of  Insects. 

Bacteria  Normal  to  Digestive  Or- 
gans of  Hemiptera. 

The  Pedagogical  Contents  of  Zool- 
ogy- 

The  Scientific  Method  in  High 
School  and  College. 

Economic  and  Industrial  Aspects  of 
Secondary  School  Biolog>\ 

In  1878,  he  founded  the  State  Labor- 
atory of  Natural  History,  of  which  he 
has  ever  since  been  director.  In  1882 
he  was  appointed  State  Entomologist, 
having  held  the  position  now  for  twen- 
ty-three years.  In  1884,  l^e  was  called, 
to  the  chair  of  zoology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  four  years  later  was 


made  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science. 
In  1894  he  established  the  Illinois  Bio- 
logical Station,  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigations of  which  he  is  now  concerned 
in  working  up.  In  1893  he  was  Director 
of  the  Aquarium  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position. In  the  same  year  he  organized 
an  International  Congress  of  Zoolo- 
gists at  Chicago.  Since  1878  he  has 
conducted  the  natural  history  surveys 
of  Illinois,  and  numerous  zoological  ex- 
peditions. Dr.  Forbes  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Washington  Academy 
orf  Sciences,  American  Zoological  Soci- 
ety, St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Societe  Entomologique  de  France,  the 
Association  of  Economic  Entomolo- 
gists, and  the  American  Association  of 
Naturalists. 

It  was  not  his  privilege  to  study  in* 
great  universities,  nor  to  travel  in  for- 
eign lands.  Just  as  he  was  closing  his 
academic  preparation  the  call. to  arms 
brought  him  to  the  front,  and  four 
years  of  the  best  period  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  active  military  service  and  in 
prison.  Returning  home  he  found  him- 
self a  belated  student,  but  with  patience 
and  courage  he  applied  himself  to  his 
task.  When  sickness  compelled  him  to 
leave  college  halls,  he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies under  a  tutor  or  by  himself. 

He  has  ever  been  a  great  reader.  The 
best  of  his  time  and  strength  he  has 
given  to  his  profession.  But  he  has 
found  leisure,  like  his  colleague.  Dean 
Ricker,  for  general  literature. 

His  literary  style,  his  daily  conversa- 
tion, bear  the  imprint  of  this  fixed  habit 
of  discriminating .  reading.  Added  to 
this  is  the  family  **knack'' — a  sort  of 
inheritance — for    clear,    lucid    expres- 
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sion.  Whether  in  writing  or  in  oral 
discourse  one  scarce  notes  the  mediuin, 
— the  thought  is  so  evident. 

Another  source  of  pleasure,  as  well 
as  of  profit,  has  been  his  passionate  love 
of  music  and  its  gratification.  These 
two  means  of  recreation  have  kept  him, 
in  spite  of  professional  drudgery,  sweet 
and  wholesome,  fresh  and  young. 

Professor  Forbes,  though  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  an  old  man,  is  a  type  of 
the  old  school  gentleman,  courtly  and 
gracious.  Born  a  man  he  has  ever  re- 
mained such,  the  routine  of  life  has 
not  marred  or  distorted  him.  Quiet 
and  unobtrusive,  he  is  yet  doggedly 
persevering.  He  knows  no  failure; 
the  futility  of  one  plan  or  method  is 
only  an  incentive  to  seek  out  another. 
Undismayed  by*  defeat,  he  is  always 
cheerful  and  hopeful.  _  His  boundless 
confidence  in  the  outcome  of  things 
forbids  him  to  despair.  He  is  a  ra- 
tional optimist  of  the  better  type. 
Through  light  and  darkness,  prosperity 
and  adversity,  Professor  Forbes  has 
stood  by  his  work  and  the  institution 
he  has  so  faithfully  served,  and  which 
now  delights  to  honor  him.  No  pro- 
duct of  the  schools  ever  came  into  Pro- 
fessor Forbes'  presence  without  feeling 
that  here  was  a  man  who  was  greater 
than  the  schools.  His  strong,  intelli- 
gent face  is  only  a  slight  indication  of 
the  strength  and  intelligence  lying  be- 
hind it.  Professor  Forbes  is  not  merely 
a  specialist  in  his  line  where  he  meas- 
ures up  with  the  very  greatest;  but  he 
is  a  man  of  broad  general  knowledge, 
deep  insight,  and  with  that  indefinable 
possession,  "culture/'  which  sets  him 
apart  in  that  aristocracy  of  our  Ameri- 
can society,  the  cultured  and  educated 
gentleman.     Relieved  of  the  tedium  of 


executive  duties,  recognized  for  his 
merits,  praised  by  those  who  are  older, 
emulated  by  the  younger,  still  young  in 
spirit  and  ambition  he  will  pursue  with 
yet  greater  zeal  the  life  of  the  scholar. 
Has  Dean  Forbes  resigned  ?  He  has 
not.  The  students  and  Alumni  say  he 
must  not.  The  Board  says  he  shall  not. 
Illinois  raised  him  up;  her  University 
claims  him  as  its  own  and  refuses  to  re- 
lease him." 


A  Painful 
Surprise. 


Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  for 
years  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  Intelli- 
gence, has  sold  all  of 
his  publications  to  a 
New  York  syndicate  and  bids  his 
friends  a  sorrowful  farewell  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Intelligence  that  will 
ever  appear — that  of  May  15,  1905. 

The  failing  health  of  Mr.  Vaile  is 
the  chief  cause  of  his  withdrawal  from 
that  field  in  which  he  has,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  performed  a  leading  part. 
His  brilliancy  as  a  writer  is  universally 
acknowledged;  his  persistence  in  a 
cause  he  has  once  espoused  has  been 
shown  in  his  remarkable  fidelity  to  the 
organization  of  a  movement  toward 
simplifying  our  English  spelling;  his 
courage  in  expressing  opinions  and 
criticising  movements,  which  he  knew 
would  offend  those  whose  good  will  he 
valued  has  manifested  itself  so  fre- 
quently that  people  have  learned  not  to 
take  offense,  but  have  come  to  admire, 
rather,  his  disregard  of  consequences 
when  he  felt  moved  to  speak;  for  be- 
low it  all  they  came  to  discover  a  kind- 
liness of  heart  that  took  away  the  sting 
of  biting  criticism.  Mr.  Vaile  has  been 
a  brilliant  paragraphist  in  his  educa- 
tional writing,  more  than  an  organizer 
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and  promoter  of  a  well-defined  system 
of  theory  and  practice  in  the  general 
field  of  public  education.  The  more 
thoughtful  have  sometimes  felt  regret 
that  such  admirable  working  power 
should  expend  so  much  of  its  energy  in 
the  hopeless  endeavor  to  do  the  impos- 
sible— and  that  not  an  essential  thing — 
when  there  were  so  many  opportunities 
close  at  hand  to  advance  what  is  essen- 
tial in  educational  reform. 

The  going  out  of  the  Intelligence  will 
be  a  distinct  loss  to  educational  journal- 
ism. Mr.  Vaile  has  never  consciously 
been  false  to  his  convictions  in  order 
that  he  might  gain  wealth  or  position, 
or  serve  his  friends.  And  yet  he  has 
achieved  fair  success  in  business  and 


the  high  esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 
Educational  journalism,  as  well  as  po- 
litical and  every  other  class  of  journal- 
ism needs  more  men  in  the  lead  who 
will  follow  the  highest  calls  of  duty 
and  conviction,  and  who  will  not  make 
themselves  believe  that  the  lowest  aire 
the  highest,  while  considering  which 
they  will  follow.  It  is  so  easy  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  such  matters  when 
the  inducements  are  strong.  It  is  often 
on  the  tongue  of  otherwise  good  people 
that  they  "are  not  in  business  for  their 
health"  and  that  "one  does  not  have  to 
be  a  fool  to  be  moral,"  while  in  their 
lower  consciousness  they  know  that 
they  are  "playing  the  fool"  with  them- 
selves. 


THE  POPULAR  OPINION  OF  TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING. 

PROF.   DAVID    KINLBY,  UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS. 


What  is  the  schoolmaster's  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public?  Is  it 
what  it  should  be?    If  not,  why? 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
popular  opinion  of  teachers  and  their 
work  is  not  a  very  high  one.  It  is  at 
least  critical  and  patronizing.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  that  in  most  places  the 
teaching  class  is  regarded  as,  in  a 
sense,  a  class  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  expected  to  have 
a  diflferent  standard  of  conduct  from 
other  people.  The  school  teacher  must 
keep  out  of  politics ;  he  is  not  expected 
to  know  anything  about  public  ques- 
tions, and  if  he  does,  he  is  likely  to  be 
criticized  if  he  ventures  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  of  them.  We  are,  for- 
sooth, to  keep  out  of  such  matters  as 
arouse  the  interest  and  discussion  of 


our  neighbors,  for  fear  we  may  offend 
a  certain  part  of  the  people ;  patrons  of 
the  school,  as  they  are  called.  The  very 
name  is  a  bad  one.  The  schoolmaster 
must  keep  to  his  formal  work,  to  peda- 
gogical discussions,  and  to  such  ethical 
pursuits  as  are  permitted  to  clergymen 
and  women.  Who  knows,  or  who 
cares,  what  the  schoolmaster's  opinion 
is  on  railroad  rates,  or  the  tariff,  or  the 
Philippine  question? 

In  short,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  teachers  is  held  by  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  street,  by  the  successful  busi- 
ness man,  or  lawyer,  or  doctor.  They 
look  upon  him  as  an  unpractical  theo- 
rist, ignorant  of  affairs,  incompetent  to 
do  things. 

Socially,  teachers  as  a  class  are  toler- 
ated in  certain  classes  of  society  rather 
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than  recognized  as  being  present  by 
right.  We  may  say,  of  course,  that 
those  are  classes  of  society  in  which  we 
do  not  care  to  mingle;  nevertheless  it 
is  true  that  a  **mere  teacher"  is  re- 
garded as  outside  the  pale  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  our  set,  or  our  best 

•  society.  In  a  way  he  is  regarded  as  in 
the  same  class  as  some  grades  of  ser- 
vants. 

I  was  present  some  time  ago  at  a 
social  gathering  in  a  town  just  large 
enough  to  be  cosmopolitan, — for  a 
small  town,  you  know,  is  socially  more 
cosmopolitan  than  a  large  one, — and  it 
was  my  fortune  to  get  into  conversa- 
tion with  a  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  a 
livery  stable  keeper.  After  ten  minutes 
talk  with  him  on  general  matters,  I 
turned  to  leave  him  and  he  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  having  met  me,  asking 
me  what  my  name  was  and  assuring  me 
at  the  same  time  that  he  knew  I  could 
not  be  one  of  "them  University  profes- 
sors" who  did  not  do  any  work  or  ser- 
vice to  the  public  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  their  salaries.  The  other  day 
I  was  being  examined  by  a  physician 
for  some  life  insurance.  He  asked  me 
what  my  business  was  and  I  said  I  was 
called  a  professor,  but  perhaps  might 
better  be  put  down  as  a  teacher;  that 
was  good  enough.  He  replied  in  a 
patronizing  way:  "It  is  as  honorable 
a  calling  as  there  is." 

I  recall  a  story  told  me  by  a  well- 
known  eastern  educator  who  had  been 
for  some  years  professor  of  Greek  in  a 
private  academy  in  New  England.  He 
was  invited  to  become  principal  of  the 
high  school  system  of  an  eastern  city. 
He  and  his  wife  were  both  highly  con- 
nected socially  through  eastern  Massa- 

chusetts  and  Connecticut^  and  moved  in 


the  best  society, — best  from  every 
point  of  view.  Among  the  questions 
which  he  asked  the  superintendent  who 
was  trying  to  secure  his  services  was 
whether  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  were  received  into  Worcester's 
best  society.  The  answer  was  to  the 
eflfect  that  there  were  a  few  exclusive 
people  who  did  not  recognize  them,  but 
that  on  the.  whole  they  were  well  re- 
ceived.   The  position  was  not  accepted. 

It  is  said  that  when  President  Cleve- 
land was  looking  about  for  some  one  to 
fill  the  newly-created  office  of  commis- 
sioner of  education  about  1888,  he  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  want  a  school 
man.  He  had  a  certain  justification 
in  so  far  as  it  was  in  accord  with  the 
common  opinion  of  the  practical  ability 
of  the  average  teacher. 

This,  then,  is  the  picture  which  our 
mirror  shows  us  as  w^e  look  into  it  and 
see  our  faces  as  others  see  us.  It  may 
be  that  there  is  some — ^perhaps  a  good 
deal  of — distortion;  yet  I  think  that 
the  distortion  does  nqt  amount  to  the 
grotesque,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  line- 
aments of  our  features  in  the  picture 
differ  very  far  from  the  actual  ones.  If 
this  be  so,  it  behooves  us  to  consider 
well  not  only  how  far  the  opinion  is 
justified,  but  wh'at  its  causes  are,  and 
how,  if  possible,  the  profession  may  be 
so  dignified  that  we  may  take  the  stand- 
ing in  society's  affairs  to  which  we  all 
believe  we  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  our 
ability  to  play  our  parts  well,  when 
compared  with  other  classes  in  the 
community. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  certain 
grades  of  teachers  have  had  positions 
of  respect  and  influence  in  every  coun- 
try at  all  times.  This  was  due,  how- 
ever; not  so  much  to  their  qualifications 
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and  work  as  teachers,  as  to  the  fact  that, 
although  teachers,  they  were  of  a  class 
in  society  which  commanded  the  respect 
and  deference  of  the  community  for 
other  reasons.  Such  is  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, in  most  instances  where  the 
clergy  have  been  teachers.  The  respect 
and  regard  for  them  as  teachers  was  in- 
cidental to  that  held  for  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  cloth.  It  is  also  true  that 
for  personal  reasons,  or  other  reasons, 
there  have  always  been  individual  teach- 
ers who  have  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  their  communities. 
The  criticisms  that  I  am  referring  to 
of  course,  are  made  of  teachers  as  a 
class.    *    *    *  ^ 

We  ought  to  insist  more  strictly  on 
standards  of  qualification.  We  lay 
much  emphasis  in  these  times  on  the 
perfection  of  the  machinery  of  admin- 
istration, but  too  little  on  the  practi- 
cal professional  preparation.  We  hold 
up  to  our  own  admiration  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  public  the  school  that  is 
splendidly  organized,  from  an  adminis- 
trative point  of  view,  with  its  central 
authority  and  its  classified  offices  and 
division  of  duties,  with  its  elaborate 
system  of  reports  which  will  enable  the 
authorities  to  determine  anything  about 
its  working  at  any  moment;  but  we 
hear  far  too  little  of  the  personality  of 
the  teacher,  or  his  educational  prepara- 
tion and  qualification,  and  his  suitabil- 
ity for  responsibility.  We  regard  him 
in  too  many  instances  as  incompetent  to 
determine  his  own  text-books,  or  to 
pass  proper  judgment  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  rooms  and  buildings 
in  which  he  must  carry  on  his  work. 
All  this  depreciates  him  in  the  public 
estimation. 

The  lack  of  proper  training,  speak- 


ing generally,  manifests  itself  in  sev- 
eral ways.  It  is  seldom  that  a  teacher 
is  really  lacking  in  a  suitable  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  subject  that  he 
may  be  teaching;  it  is  not  uncommon, 
however,  for  his  knowledge  of  some 
other  things  to  be  meagre  and  disap- 
pointing. We  have  too  many  teachers 
whose  use  of  English  is  not  what  it 
should  be ;  too  many  who  cannot  write 
a  good  letter,  to  say  nothing  of  using 
correct  English  in  their  conversation. 
There  are  too  many  who  lack  a  general 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  the  good 
judgment  which  would  make  them  fit 
to  be  charged  with  responsibility  for 
important  matters  connected  with  their 
work.  In  short,  the  view  of  too  many 
of  us  is  too  narrow.  We  confine  our- 
selves too  exclusively  to  mere  peda- 
gogics. 

Still,  again,  partly  for  historical  rea- 
sons, the  profession  suffers  from  lack 
of  stability  in  the  matter  of  tenure  of 
office.  In  this  respect  our  profession 
suffers  not  only  from  the  general  de- 
moralization incident  to  a  low  ethical 
standard  of  public  service,  and  the 
uncertainties  which  inhere  more  or  less 
in  all  new  communities ;  it  also  suffers 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  peo- 
ple who  go  into  it.  Economic  condi-; 
tions  have  largely  determined  the  fact 
that  most  teachers  in  this  country  are 
women.  We  all  know  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  women  have  taken  up 
teaching  as  a  makeshift,  or  in  the  in- 
terim between  "finishing''  their  educa- 
tion and  the  time  when  they  can  get 
married.  There  is,  therefore,  a  constant 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
staff  in  many  communities.  This  fact 
of  itself  would  be  demoralizing  to  any 
profession. 
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Besides  the  historical  causes  of  the 
low  state  of  public  opinion  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  there  are  certain  eco- 
nomic causes.  The  social  estimation  of 
any  kind  of  work  or  workers,  and  the 
influence  which  these  workers  exert  on 
the  public  depend  largely  upon  the  style 
of  life  and  the  kind  of  society  which  the 
remuneration  obtained  in  the  work  en- 
ables the  workers  to  enter.  Now,  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  compensa- 
tion of  teachers  is  generally  low.  They 
receive  the  pay  of  day  laborers,  or  less. 
That  community  is  not  exceptional  in 
which  there  are  teachers  charged  with 
the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
terests of  our  children,  whose  services 
we  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  at  less 
than  the  amount  we  are  willing  to  pay 
for  having  our  ditches  dug, — to  say 
nothing  of  having  our  plumbing  re- 
paired. This  fact  is  partly  a  cause  and 
partly  a  consequence  of  the  wrong  idea 
of  the  public  concerning  the  teaching 
profession.  We  pay  little  for  work 
that  we  regard  of  little  value  and  the 
work  for  which  we  pay  little  is  likely  to 
be  depreciated  by  us.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter test  of  how  much  an  individual  or  a 
community  wants  a  thing  than  to  ask 
him  how  much  he  will  give  for  it. 

Speaking  as  an  economist,  rather 
than  as  a  schoolmaster,  I  may  point  out 
that  the  remoteness  of  our  labor  from 
the  stage  of  what  economists  call  the 
finished  goods, — in  other  words,  from 
the  point  of  return  to  the  investor, — is 
a  cause  of  our  small  remuneration.  If 
vve  make  an  investment  of  a  thousand 
dollars  and  the  return  on  it  is  quick, 
we  expect,  of  course,  a  smaller  total  re- 
turn than  we  would  expect  if  we  waited 
several  years  before  we  receive  any  re- 
tiirn  at  all.    Our  expenditure  upon  edu- 


cation is,  in  a  certain  sense,  economic, 
— an  investment  which  does  not  pay 
until  after  a  considerable  time.  We 
seek,  therefore,  to  make  our  purchases 
of  education  at  a  discount. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes,  it  is 
certain  that  a  teacher  with  low  pay  can 
not  set  a  proper  standard  of  living  for 
his  pupils.  We  not  uncommonly  say 
that  a  teacher  should  be  a  model  for 
the  boys  and  girls  in  dress,  manners, 
conduct,  and  other  respects.  How  can 
he  be,  when  he  does  not  have  the  dol- 
lars and  cents  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  buy  proper  clothing,  or  a  sufficient 
number  of  books  to  insure  that  he  will 
keep  up  with  educational  progress?  It 
is  impossible  for  a  teacher  on  the  small 
pay  so  commonly  received  to  keep  him- 
self as  he  should,  if  he  is  to  become  a 
proficient  member  of  his  profession. 

Still  again,  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  the  form  of  the  teacher's  con- 
tract is  in  many  cases  degrading.  It  is 
too  one-sided.  We  are  told,— and  this 
is  true  of  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  many  cases, — that  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  superintendent,  or  who- 
not,  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  the 
teacher's  contract  at  his  pleasure ;  but  a 
great  ado  is  raised  if  the  teacher,  on 
the  other  hand,  insists  that  he  may  do 
likewise.  The  contract  is  one-sided, 
more  so  than  the  contract  of  a  day 
laborer  with  his  employer.  The  little 
protection  which  the  courts  have  af- 
forded teachers  in  different  states 
against  the  injustice  based  upon  this  in- 
equality of  contract  has  done  very 
little  to  improve  the  situation  or  to 
strengthen  the  teacher's  sense  of  inde-' 
pendence  and  self-respect  in  making 
contracts. 

Poor  pay,  with  other  reasons  which 
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have  been  touched  upon,  helps  to  make 
the  personnel  of  the  profession  a  shift- 
ing one.  A  man  cannot  stay  in  a  pro- 
fession which  pays  him  but  fifty  or 
sixty  dollars  a  month  and  raise  a  family 
as  becomes  a  good  citizen,  and  contrib-^ 
ute  his  share  to  the  general  social  wel- 
fare in  the  many  ways  in  which  good 
citizens  are  called,  on  to  do. 

Besides  the  historical  and  economic 
causes,  there  are  certain  causes  which 
may  be  described  as  social  in  a  general 
sense.  These  reasons  have  a  very  close 
connection  with  those  already  men- 
tioned, yet  some  of  them  may  be  men- 
tioned separately,  even  at  the  risk  of 
slight  repetition. 

In  the  first  place,  the  work  of  teach- 
ing has  been  largely  done  in  this  coun- 
try by  women.  The  economic  cause  of 
this  is  that  the  economic  reward  in 
other  employments  for  men  has  been 
greater  in  this  country.  It  was  possible 
for  men  to  go  into  other  things  which 
paid  them  better  than  the  work  of 
teaching.  Still  again,  the  work  has 
been,  as  already  indicated,  largely  inci- 
dental with  many  women  that  have 
gone  into  it.  They  have  been  able, 
therefore,  to  work  for  smaller  pay  than 
otherwise  they  might  have  demanded. 
In  consequence  of  this  situation,  teach- 
ing has  come  to  be  regarded  as  women's 
work,  and  as  the  work  of  immature 
women  at  that.  We  all  know  that,  in 
the  older  countries,  teaching  is  more 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  a  better  distribution  of  the  sexes,  in 
our  profession.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  certain  phases  of  the  work, 
certain  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  child,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
woman  teacher  is  far  better  than  that 


of  the  man.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  it  is  not  also  true  that  this 
period  is  limited,  and  thatt  there  are 
stages  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
man,  particularly  on  the  boys,  would  be 
far  better. 

Another  social  cause,  which,  per- 
haps, I  ought  not  to  speak  of,  but  the 
mention  of  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  misunderstand,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  teachers  are  so  often  drawn 
from  what  is  regarded  as  a  lower  social 
stratum.  To  say  that  there  have  been 
relatively  few  prefessional  teachers  is 
only  to  say  in  another  way  that  the 
ranks  of  the  teaching  profession  have 
been  filled  by  people  who  are  seeking 
to  better  their  position  by  getting  work 
just  above  that  of  manual  labor.  The 
attainment  of  a  place  as  a  tea^cher  means 
for  them  an  improvement,  economic- 
ally and  socially. 

Finally,  among  the  last  of  the  social 
causes,  has  been  what  in  my  judgment 
is  the  curse  of  our  American  overem- 
phasis of  the  value  of  being  able  to  do 
things.  We  place  action  higher  than 
thought.  This  has  had  its  influence  in 
forming  the  public  estimate  of  teach- 
ing. The  world  has  always  been  in- 
clined to  crucify  its  philosophers  and  its 
teachers,  while  it  was  willing  to  be  sad-* 
died  to  let  its  soldiers  and  its  other 
doers  of  the  important  world's  work 
ride  upon  its  shoulders. 

Beyond  all  these  pauses,  and  in  a 
way  more  important  than  they,  are 
what  I  call  the  personal  causes  of  the 
low  opinion  commonly  held  of  us 
teachers.  I  speak  of  such  as  are  not 
infrequent  in  their  occurrence.  First 
among  these  is  what  I  have  referred  to 
as  a  lack  of  general  knowledge  of  the 
world,  of  tVv^  ^bxWX.-^  \.o  -aAsc^^.  ci^€%  ^€^ 
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to  new  conditions.  There  is  a  common 
lack  of  what  I  like,  sometimes,  to  call  a 
sense. of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things;  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
ditioned by  circumstances  and  that  we 
must  square  our  theories  with  these 
circumstances  in  order  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  any  line. 

Teachers  are  too  often  incapable, 
moreover,  in  practical  affairs,  especi- 
ally those  of  a  business  nature.  They 
are  said  too  frequently  to  be  lacking  in 
a  proper  sense  of  business  obligation 
and  of  the  importance  of  keeping  busi- 
ness engagements.  I  have  heard  it 
said  by  men  here  in  Illinois  that  teach- 
ers have  no  moral  sense  concerning 
their  contracts.  I  have  heard  them  say 
that  the  credit  of  teachers  was  not 
good ;  that  they  did  not  pay  their  bills 
promptly.  While  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  criticisms  can  be  made  any  more 
generally  of  teachers  than  of  others, 
yet  the  fact  that  they  are  made  has  a 
certain  influence  in  determining  our 
status  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  classes  of 
the  community.  Certain  it  is,  that 
there  are  too  many  of  us  who  do  not 
show  a  proper  sense  of  ethical  obli- 
gations in  regard  to  our  contracts.  I 
recall  one  town  in  our  State  in  which  as 
many  as  three  or  four  people,  employed 
to  teach  in  the  schools,  suddenly  **re- 
signed''  their  positions  just  before  the 
opening  of  school,  when  they  found 
they  could  get  five  dollars  more  per 
month  elsewhere.  Now,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  is  true  in 
such  matters,  ethically  and  legally,  it 
is  that  after  one  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion at  a  certain  salary  and  thereby 
made  a  contract,  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  resign.  The  proper  course  for  him 
to  do  js  to  ask  to  be  released,    li  t\\e 


other  party  to  the  contract  sees  fit  to 
release  him,  well  and  good ;  otherwise, 
he  is  morally  bound  to  fulfill  his  con- 
tract. It  is  true  that  in  such  cases  the 
school  authorities  will  generally  act 
wisely,  and  release  the  person  under 
such  circumstances.  The  ethical  right 
to  do  this,  however,  is  theirs.  The  right 
of  terminating  the  contract  is  not  the 
teacher's. 

Too  many  of  us  are  too  bookish,  and 
too  narrow;  too  many  of  us  lack  re- 
finement and  are  careless  in  matters  of 
dress,  bearing  and  speech.  I  have  in 
mind,  as  an  illustration  of  this  criticism, 
one  man  who  was  a  former  teacher  in 
our  State ;  he  was  splendidly  equipped, 
educationally;  he  was  agreeable  and 
easy  to  get  on  with ;  but  he  could  not 
keep  his  dinner  off  his  coat.  This  one 
thing,  in  spite  of  friendly  cautions, 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  success.  I  my- 
self hesitated  and  finally  declined  to 
regommend  him  for  an  important  city 
positon  which  he  was  entirely  capable 
of  filing,  simply  because  I  did  not  think 
that  a  man  of  his  personal  manners 
was  fit  for  such  a  place. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  with- 
out mentioning  what  seems  to  me  an- 
other cause  of  the  low  public  opinion 
of  us  teachers.  I  refer  to  the  growth, 
or  what  seems  to  be  a  growth,  in  the 
autocratic  management  of  our  schools. 
Concentration, — I  do  not  mean  cen- 
tralization,— of  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  may  do  very  well  in  an  indus- 
trial or  commercial  enterprise ;  it  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  it  has  been  pushed 
too  far  in  the  management  of  our 
schools.  There  are  too  many  cases  in 
which  the  future  success  of  the  teacher  is 
held  in  the  power  of  the  superintendents, 
\\\e  \>Tmc\\i^\s»  oT  tl\e  presidents.  I  have 
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known  school  authorities,  to  approach 
whom  with  a  request  for  an  increase  in 
salary  or  for  help  to  secure  a  better 
position,  was  to  invite  insult  and  ill 
treatment;  I  have  known  some  who 
took  the  ground  that  another  institution 
had  no  right  to  make  an  offer  to  one  of 
their  teachers  without  their  consent, 
previously  obtained ;  and  that  no  teach- 
ers in  their  institutions  should  make  a 
move  to  better  their  condition  without 
having  gone  over  the  ground  with  them 
fully  beforehand.  I  understand  that 
base-ball  players  are  bought  and  sold  in 
this  way,  but  it  will  be  a  sorry  day 
when  such  a  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
authority  of  school  officers  becomes 
common.  |/^ 

No  self-respecting  man  can  submit  to 
such  conditions,  and  those  who  do  need 
not  be  surprised  if  they  forfeit  the  re- 
spect of  the  public.  I  think  that  there 
is  too  strong  a  tendency  to  suppress  iur 
dividual  initiative  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers and  to  limit  the  sphere  of  their  ac- 
tivity in  educational  matters.  Their 
judgment  is,  or  ought  to  be,  worth 
something  in  determining  educational 
policy,  and  they  should  have  a  wider 
sphere  of  activity  and  responsibility 
than  that  which  is  comprised  in  the  act 
of  teaching  alone. 

I  have  put  the  case  strongly  and 
baldly.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the 
criticisms  which  I  have  run  over  are 
true.  They  are  made,  however,  and  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  consider  here 
why  they  are  made  and  how  we  can  re- 
move them. 

The  explanation  of  a  large  part  of 
the  criticism  made  against  the  profes- 
sion is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ers of  a  community  constitute  a  consid- 
erable  group   standing  out  by  them- 


selves from  the  rest  of  the  community 
as  a  class,  and  therefore  subject  to 
close  criticism.  We  do  not  think  of  all 
the  lawyers  of  a  community  as  moral 
delinquents  because  one  lawyer  has 
failed  to  pay  his  debts,  and  in  no  way 
does  it  bring  the  whole  group  into  dis- 
credit, largely  because  the  lawyers  are 
not  a  group  in  the  community.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  teachers. 
Therefore  when  a  community  has  its 
attention  called  to  the  moral  delin- 
quency of  a  lawyer  or  a  member  of 
some  other  profession,  it  does  not  think 
of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member; 
it  thinks  of  him  as  an  individual.  The 
sins  of  the  individual,  in  the  case  of 
teachers,  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
group ;  not  so  in  the  case  of  other  pro- 
fessions. 

Now  what  are  the  remedies  for  the 
condition  which  I  have  described? 
First  and  foremost  of  all,  I  should  put 
larger  pay  for  teachers.  I  am  well 
aware  of  course  that  the  demand  for 
larger  pay  involves  other  conditions, 
but  I  wish  to  emphasize  it  by  itself  first. 
Larger  pay  implies  better  trained  teach- 
ers. With  increased  salaries  stronger 
men  and  women  would  be  attracted  to 
the  work  for  life.  Larger  pay  would 
mean  increased  responsibilities,  such  as 
self-reliant  and  self-respecting  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  undertake. 
Larger  pay  for  the  teaching  profession, 
apart  from  the  conditions  which  I  wall 
mention  in  a  moment,  can  be  secured 
only  by  concurrent  action.  A  system- 
atic effort  is  needed  throughout  the 
State  and  the  country  to  educate  com- 
munities and  school  boards  to  see  that 
they  cannot  get  five  dollars  worth  of 
service  for  fifty  cents,  and  that 'they 
catYwot  gel  ^  \.^xv-(ic^^ax-^-\^^  \s>asv  Sss^ 
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one  dollar.  In  my  judgment  the  teach- 
ers of  this  State  should  try  to  secure 
such  changes  in  the  law  as  would  make 
it  possible  for  communities  which  de- 
sire to  do  so  to  raise  their  levy  for  edu- 
cational purposes  where  they  are  al- 
ready at  the  legal  limit. 

Of  course  the  demand  for  larger  pay 
could  be  justified  only  by  offering  bet- 
ter service.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
our  teachers  of  all  grades  should  get  a 
better  training.  With  all  the  educa- 
tional facilities  and  opportunities  open 
to  young  people  now,  who  go  into  the 
teaching  profession,,  there  is  really  no 
excuse  for  inadequate  preparation,  or 
for  the  employment  of -poorly  trained 
teachers.  In  this  connection  I  will  be 
pardoned,  I  am  sure,  if  I  say,  as  a  per- 
sonal opinion,  that  our  normal  schools 
have  a  large  field  of  opportunity  which 
they  have  not  yet  entered.  I  think  that 
no  one  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in 
a  rural  or  a  grade  school  who  has  not 
had  normal  training.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  for  the  normal  schools  and  their 
friends  to  move  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  make  this  com- 
pulsory. Wt  do  not  admit  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  any  one  who  has  not  taken 
a  definite  course  of  study  and  passed 
a  certain  examination.  In  large  meas- 
ures we  exact  somewhat  similar  re- 
quirements from  teachers,  but  the  scope 
of  our  legislation  in  this  respect  is  not 
broad  enough.  Nor  should  any  one,  I 
think,  be  employed  to  teach  in  a  high 
school  who  does  not  have  a  university 
degree  and  perhaps  in  addition,  or  as 
part  of  the  training  in  getting  his  de- 
gree, some  normal  school  work.  He 
should  certainly  have  training  in  those 
subjects  which  deal  specifically  with 
educational  methods  and  principles. 


If  this  larger  training  were  demanded 
and  the  larger  pay  which  it  would  com- 
mand were  obtained,  more  men  would 
be  attracted  to  the  work  as  a  life  work, 
this  in  my  judgment  would  be  highly 
desirable.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  cast  a 
shadow  of  reflection  upon  the  splendid 
service  that  the  women  of  the  country 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  teaching 
profession.  I  would  not  wish  to  see 
their  number  lessened.  I  think  how- 
ever that  no  one's  interest  would  be 
harmed  if  the  territory  were  in  some 
way  divided  so  that  certain  classes  of 
students,  boys  of  certain  age  for  exam- 
ple could  come  more  in  contact  with 
men. 

In  the  third  place,  if  we  are  to  have 
strong  men  and  women  for  our  schools 
we  must  expect  that  they  will  insist  on 
the  right  of  individual  initiative.  If 
they  are  strong,  they  will  insist  on  hav- 
ing burdens  commensurate  with  their 
strength.  They  will  not  consent  to 
have  other  people,  whether  superinten- 
dents, principals,  or  presidents,  decide 
for  them  matters  which  come  within 
the  scope  of  their  particular  work  and 
which  they  are  entirely  competent  to 
decide  for  themselves.  They  will  re- 
fuse to  be  treated  like  minors.  They 
will  decline  to  be  bought  and  sold  with 
their  positions.  They  will  decline  to 
enter  into  one-sided  contracts.  They 
will  refuse  to  be  quasi-servants  of  a 
school  dictator.  They  will  insist  on 
carrying  their  full  measure  of  respon- 
sibility, as  men  and  women  and 
teachers. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  I 
do  not  share  the  feeling  of  alarm  which 
some  people  have  expressed  toward  the 
recent  growth  of  unionism,  as  it  is 
csiW^d,  among  teachers.     It  is  argued 
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that  teachers  are  public  servants  and 
that  no  servants  of  the  public  should  be 
allied  with  what  is  called  a  class  move- 
ment. Within  limits,  this  is  true,  but 
if  the  public  turns  over  the  administra- 
tion of  its  educational  institutions  to 
individuals  or  boards  appointed  by  one 
man,  and  concentrate  the  authority  of 
the  management  of  these  institutions 
and  the  people  employed  in  them  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  or 
three,  and  are  by  them  subjected  to 
autocratic  treatment,  they  have  a  right, 
and  it  is  their  duty,  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  they  can  to  protect  themselves 
against  it.  One  condition,  however, 
should  be  insisted  upon,  under  all 
circumstances,  it  seems  to  me,  by 
teachers  who  associate  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  protection  of  their 
own  interests,  whether  they  join  labor 
unions  or  not.  It  is  that  whatever 
happens,  the  interests  of  the  children 
committed  to  their  care  shall  be  para- 
mount and  that  nothing  shall  be  done. 


even  to  advance  their  personal  interests, 
which  will  bear  evil  results  to  the  young 
people  in  their  charge. 

Finally  we  need  to  have  a  stronger 
esprit  de  corps  and  a  higher  standard  of 
personal  conduct.  Superintendents, 
principals,  and  other  school  officers 
should  insist  upon  it  that,  so  far  as 
may  be,  the  conventionalities  of  life 
shall  be  observed  by  their  teachers,  if 
any  of  them  show  a  disinclination  to 
observe  them. 

School  boards,  superintendents  and 
directors  should  decline  to  employ  peo- 
ple who,  like  the  man  I  had  in  mind, 
thinks  it  unnecessary  to  brush  his 
clothes  or  to  wear  a  collar  in  the  school 
room.  We  need  to  train  ourselves  to  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility;  we 
need  to  train  ourselves  to  take  a  larger 
part  in  public  affairs,  aside  from  our 
immediate  work,  and  to  insist  upon  our 
right  to  take  that  part,  as  citizens, 
whether  we  are  teachers  or  not. 


TWO  FIELDS  OF  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


At  the  age  of  six,  American  children 
have  attained  considerable  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  larger  voluntary  muscles  of 
locomotion  and  manual  activity,  and  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  In  acquiring  this 
control  they  have  gathered  many  ideas 
into  small  groups  of  related  ideas,  but 
disconnected  for  the  most  part,  or  so 
loosely  connected  that  the  line  of  se- 
quence is  easily  broken. 

This  suggests  the  child's  equipment 
with  which  he  enters  school.  The  loco- 
motary  and  manual  activities  are  essen- 


tial to  the  mastery  of  the  body  and  val- 
uable in  less  degree  only  to  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  child,  while  the  organs 
of  speech  promote  especially  the  spirit- 
ual growth  with  less  direct  influence 
upon  the  physical  organism. 

This  entrance  equipment  suggests  the 
two  lines  of  training  which  the  school 
should  follow  if  it  would  assist  nature 
in  preparing  the  child  for  the  civiliza-^ 
tion  into  which  it  has  been  bom. 

The  primary  school,  especially, 
should  carry  forward  the  manual  and 
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linguistic  education  of  the  child  with 
practically  the  same  emphasis  upon 
each. 

The  commanding  purpose  of  the 
training  of  the  body  is  the  promotion  of 
its  health  and  growth,  but  scarcely  less 
important  even  to  the  body  is  the  train- 
ing of  those  organs  that  are  the  special 
instruments  by  which  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  the  child  is  developed.  These 
are  the  muscles  of  speech  and  of  the 
hand. 

It  is  a  fact  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  spiritual  growth  is  promoted 
through  the  exercise  of  these  spiritual 
organs  of  the  body  in  giving  expression 
to  ideas.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
early  years  of  school  life. 

It  is  through  utterance  (outer-ance) 
of  the  sdf  that  the  child  comes  to  the  re- 
alization of  itself.  The  intimate  rela- 
tion which  modern  science  has  revealed 
between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
factors  is  appreciated  in  some  of  our 
best  schools,  but  the  number  is  legion 
in  which  the  fact  is  accepted  as  a  scien- 
tific theory  merely^  and  the  relation  is 
not  realized  in  actual  practice.  This  is 
because  of  our  conservatism  in  the  mat- 
ter of  practice  in  all  of  the  affairs  of 
life.  We  conform  to  our  established 
habits  of  doing  for  a  long  time  after 
our  belief  has  changed.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  matters  of  state,  church, 
social  customs  and  education.  Busi- 
ness is  more  immediately  responsive  to 
new  discoveries,  especially  in  America. 

There  are  reasons  for  conservatism 
in  education  that  will  ever  make  inno- 
vations in  the  practice  of  teaching 
slow  of  acceptance.  A  very  intelligent 
member  of  a  large  publishing  house 
who  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the 


movements  in  education  for  half  a  cen- 
tury recently  declared  it  to  be  his  con- 
viction that  the  best  way  to  teach  Eng- 
lish Grammar  was  set  forth  in  Smith's 
English  Grammar,  published  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  in  which  the  pages  were 
filled  from  start  to  finish  with  questions 
each  followed  by  the  answer.  I  think 
this  was  the  book  he  studied  in.  school 
and  the  one  he  first  used  as  a  teacher. 

The  fact  that  such  a  spirit  of  conser- 
vatism prevails  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  open-mindedness  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  to  suggestions  that  en- 
courage improvements.  But  all  im- 
provements must  be  seen  to  rest  upon  a 
better  knowledge  of  children.  No 
change  that  does  not  have  this  for  its 
foundation  should  be  adopted  for  it 
will  be  but  exchanging  one  rule-of- 
thumb  for  another. 

If  we  appreciate  the  equipment  with 
which  the  child  enters  school  our  pur- 
pose will  be  to  improve  the  child's  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  life  by  systematic  ex- 
ercise of  each.  The  mechanism  he 
brings  with  him  which  he  is  best  able  to 
use  is  his  manual  organs  and  his  organs 
of  speech.  He  has  but  little  facility  in 
the  use  of  either  of  these  machines,  and 
imperfect  results  must  be  accepted. 
The  child  cannot  talk  any  better  than 
it  can  think;  but  it  can  talk  approxi- 
mately as  well  as  it  can  think ;  nor  can 
the  child  construct  things  any  better 
than  he  can  image  them — no,  not  so 
well.  The  circuit  from  the  brain 
through  the  hand  and  fingers  is  too 
long — much  longer  than  through  the 
tongue.  This  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  circuit  from  the  seat  of  power  to 
its  expression  should  always  be  reck- 
oned with  in  all  primary  grades  if  not 
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in  all  elementary  instruction.  The 
manual  work  will  be  relatively  poor.  In 
work  of  both  kinds  the  child's  concep- 
tion is  vague  and  indefinite.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  entire  course  of  his  in- 
struction, from  kindergarten  through 
the  university  to  make  it  clear  and  defi- 
nite. Intellectual  clearness  and  manual 
skill  grow  by  exercise,  like  every  other 
live  thing. 

A  common  error  in  some  good 
schools  is  to  insist  on  relatively  perfect 
work.  In  practicing  speech  those  teach- 
ers would  have  words  correctly  pro- 
nounced and  the  sentences  grammati- 
cally formed  from  the  beginning.  This 
tends  to  rivet  the  attention  upon  the 
form  and  the  meaning  soon  fades  out. 
The  first  requisite  in  talking  is  that 
the  child  have  something  in  mind  he 
wishes  to  say.  By  much  conversation 
with  teacher  and  mates,  accompanied 
by  judicious  criticism  that  does  not 
quench  the  interest  in  the  telling,  his 
thought  and  language  grow  in  clear- 
ness and  skillful  utterance.  By  listen- 
ing to  stories  and  telling  them  back  the 
learner  gathers  new  ideas  and  words. 
The  words  and  ideas  are  one  and  the 
same.  We  call  them  "presentive  words'* 
to  distinguish  them  from  symbols. 

This  notion  that  everything  the  child 
does  shall  be  well  done  is  in  the  way  of 
progress  in  both  thinking  and  doing. 
Learning  to  write  and  to  draw  with 
pencil  or  brush  are  good  examples.  It 
is  thought  by  many  that  in  teaching  the 
children  to  write  well  they  must  have 
first  much  practice  on  the  elements  of 
the  letters  and  upon  their  union  into  the 
letters  and  these  into  word  forms,  before 
they  use  the  pencil  or  pen  to  express 
their  own  thought  or  to  reproduce  in 
writing  the  statements  of  the  teacher. 


The  writer  has  a  distinct  remembrance 
of  permitting  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on 
under  the  leadership  of  the  supervisor, 
of  penmanship  in  a  city  of  considerable 
size,  until  the  copy-books  in  the  fourth 
grade  were  written  according  to  rule. 
.They  looked  alike  in  the  same  grade 
and  resembled  one  another  very  closely 
throughout  the  city.  What  with  the 
preparation  and  preliminary  practice 
on  "practice  paper"  only  two  or  three 
lines  would  be  written  in  the  book  each 
day,  but  they  were  a  delight  to  the  writ- 
ing piaster.  What  writing  the  pu- 
pil did  in  preparing  his  lessons  bore  no 
resemblance  to  these  books,  and  the 
higher  he  advanced  in  the  grades  the 
poorer  his  penmanship.  The  teacher  who 
was  consistent  and  followed  the  same 
principle  in  teaching  English  succeeded 
no  better  in  teaching  the.  children  to 
talk  and  to  read.  Some  stock  expres- 
sions and  show  pieces  were  about  all 
the  schools  could  show  in  results.  In 
short  the  child  could  use  neither  pen 
nor  tongue  with  facility  and  skill  in  ex- 
pressing his  own  thought  or  in  repro- 
ducing the  thoughts  of  others. 

The  law  of  growth  manifested  in  the 
child's  life  during  the  six  years  before 
he  enters  school  must  be  followed  in  the 
school-*  *from  the  vague  to  the  more  def- 
inite in  thought  and  ideas  and  from  the 
crude  and  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect 
in  form  or  utterance."  A  great  amount 
of  uttering  under  wise  criticism  of  what 
the  child  is  interested  in  expressing  is 
the  law  of  his  growth.  This  is  why 
children  should  imitate  sentences  and 
phrases  written  by  the  teacher  before 
studying  the  details  of  the  letters  he 
uses.  Little  by  little  these  sentences 
separate  into  words  and  the  words  into 
letters. 
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The  difference  between  educating 
and  drill  should  be  kept  in  mind.  We 
drill  to  secure  muscular  facility  in  phys- 
ical acts,  and  mental  facility  in  connect- 
ing ideas.  How  to  do  the  thing  has 
been  explained  and  is  understood,  but 
the  learner  is  not  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticular grouping  of  the  ideas  involved, 
nor  with  the  sensations  that  combine  in 
the  muscular  facility  sought.  These 
groupings  become  habitual  by  practice 
and  so  do  the  required  sensations. 

In  securing  the  correct  enunciation  of 
words  there  are  two  distinct  steps— ^ist, 
distinct  sounds  employed;  2d,  drill  in 
combining  these  sounds.  Much  has  been 
lost  by  dropping  out  of  the  program 
regular  and  systematic  drill  on  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  and  their  more  difficult 
combinations  into  words  and  sentences* 
To  make  these  combinations  with  facil- 
ity and  with  that  delicate  skill  which  re- 
tains the  obscure  sounds  without  giving 
them  undue  emphasis,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  speech.  It  comes 
through  much  practice. 

In  distinctively  educative  exercises, 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  activities 
are  engaged  in  making  new  arrange- 
ments of  ideas  and  arriving  at  new 
judgments  (or  ideas — for  this  word 
"idea"  has  a  multitude  of  different  ap- 
plications.) This  requires  time.  So, 
too,  if  the  combination  has  been  once 
made  but  has  not  become  fixed,  time 
must  be  given.  This  difference  be- 
tween surveying  a  new  route  and  trav- 
eling over  it  after  it  has  been  surveyed 


should  be  recognized  at  every  stage  of 
our  instruction.  We  drill  upon  the  sur- 
veyed route  to  gain  facility  and  alert- 
ness, and  the  more  familiar  we  become 
with  the  route  the  more  rapidly  we  can 
move  over  it  and  the  more  opportunity 
for  practicing  alertness.  ^ 

An  exercise  in  combination  of  num- 
bers formerly  practiced  in  the  schools 
ought  to  come  back ;  or  something  bet- 
ter. It  combined  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  division,  squares, 
square-root,  fractions,  percentage,  etc. 
Five  or  ten  minutes  each  day  were  used 
as  a  rest  period  in  this  way.  It  was  a 
very  active  sort  of  rest,  but  a  rest  period 
it  was  notwithstanding.  Such  drill  in 
History,  Geography  and  other  subjects 
can  be  arranged  by  the  inventive 
teacher.  The  department  system  of  in- 
struction now  prevailing  in  many  com- 
munities affords  good  conditions  for 
such  exercises.  In  ungraded  schools 
the  inequality  of  advancement  limits 
somewhat  their  value  as  a  general  exer- 
cise. (Of  course  these  general  sugges- 
tions apply  to  the  more  advanced 
grades.) 

The  point  here  insisted  on  is  that  in 
what  I  have  called  educative  work,  or 
surveying  new  lines,  time  must  be  given. 
Here  is  where  the  teacher  must  "learn 
to  wait."  Any  efforts  at  hurry  arouse 
the  feelings  that  cloud  the  intellect,  es- 
pecially if  the  children  are  sensitive. 
And  all  children  whom  education  can 
do  much  for  are  sensitive. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM  DEPARTMENT. 


REPORTS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

[Dr.  £.  C.  Hewett  has  been  editor  of  this  de- 
partment for  a  Dumber  of  years.  .  We  realize 
how  close  his  relations  with  the  teachers  have 
become  and  how  difiScult  it  will  be  to  fill  these 
pages  with  matter  which  will  be  equally  accept- 
able to  them.  Arrangemeuts  for  the  next  vol- 
ume have  not  been  fully  completed,  but  we 
shall  continue  to  publish  from  month  to  month 
reports  of  the  work  actually  done  in  Elemen- 
tary and  High  Schools,  aqd  shall  in  addition 
call  attention  to  its  conformity  with  or  its  viola- 
tion of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  school,  and 
point  out  how  this  work  corresponds  with  the 
principles  ofteaching  and  the  laws  of  the  mind's 
growth  as  we  'have  come  to  understand  these. 
A  volume  of  the  journal  will  contain  reports  and 
discussions  upon  the  teaching  practically  all  the 
subjects  in  these  schools,  as  it  is  now  going  on 
in  different  localities,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
matter  that  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses in  the  school-room.  The  report  in  this 
number  on  teaching  English  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  will  give  an  idea  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  these  reports,  and  that  upon  "Temper- 
ance Physiology"  of  the  results  obtained  by 
teachers.  The  design  will  be  to  show  the  theory 
and  method  of  the  teacher  in  these  reports,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  for  many  classes  in  any  one 
number,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  ten  numbers 
a  general  survey  of  the  ground  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Sweet's  sweet  little  story  of  "Tony" 
comes  in  as  a  bit  of  coloring  that  has  a  moral 
not  too  obtrusive,  in  these  days  when  the  world 
has  grown  so  sensitive  about  the  direct  teach- 
ing of  duty  and  behavior  to  children;  and  the 
story  of  the  hen  is  a  well  described  actual  event 
that  may  set  the  children  observing  their 
domestic  companions  more  carefully.  The 
Ghetto  and  a  series  of  similar  experiences  will 
show  the  readers  something  of  the  lower  social 
world,  but  not  less  human  for  that. 

There  will  be  no  sharply  drawn  boundary 
lines.  What  we  deem  (food  for  either  the 
teacher  or  the  school  will  find  a  place  here. 
This  number  illustrates  our  general  purpose  in 
this  department  rather  than  sets  forth  a  well 
defined  method  of  achieving  it.  Editor.] 


First  and  Second  Grade  Eng^lish. 

The  work  in  English  observed  re- 
cently in  a  primary  school  seemed  to  us 
well  worth  describing.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  report  it  as  it  was  for  I  can- 
not bring  in  the  spirit  which  animated 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  environ- 
ment to  fit  it. 

There  were  three  classes:  an  A  and 


a  B  division  of  the  second  year;  and 
an  A  division  of  the  first  year. 

The  reading  exercise  and  the  drill 
in  learning  new  words  were  at  differ- 
ent periods.  • 
I  will  begin  with  the  first  year.  The 
children  sat  in  their  little  chairs  in  a 
group  around  the  teacher,  who  sat  in 
the  midst  of  the  children.  These  pu- 
pils had  been  in  school  nearly  a  year. 
Teacher  and  children  used  the  book, 
but  first  the  teacher  introduced  them 
to  three  new  words  by  continuing  the 
story  begun  in  a  former  period  and 
writing  each  new  word  on  the  board 
instead  of  first  speaking  it.  The  tell- 
ing of  the  story  led  the  children  to  an- 
ticipate the  word  needed  and  the  oral 
and  printed  form  seemed  to  merge  at 
once  in  the  image  they  evidently  had  in 
mind.  One  word  was  farmer.  The 
children  named  it  as  a  whole,  from  the 
sense,  and  then  the  teacher,  by  cover- 
ing the  last  syllable  directed  the  atten- 
tion to  the  first,  which  was  pronounced, 
and  then  the  whole  word.  It  was  all 
done  very  quickly,  and  then  the  words 
were  erased  one  at  a  time  and  the 
children  supplied  the  word  which  had 
been  erased,  and  it  was  written  again. 
In  a  similar  way  the  other  two  printed 
words  were  joined  to  their  meaning  in 
the  story.  (These  were  strictly  pre- 
sentative  words  to  the  children  and 
not  symbols.  They  did  not  distinguish 
f:be  word  from  its  meaning.) 

The  class  now  began  to  use  their 
books  in  making  out  the  words.  The 
story  was  kept  in  mind  and  what  the 
children  knew  about  sounds  was  util- 
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ized  in  determining  the  words.  After 
the  sentence  was  made  out  they  would 
repeat  it  so  as  to  express  the  meaning. 
This  the  teacher  called  "word-drill." 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  ihat 
the  child  has  something  in  mind  which 
it  sees  expressed  in  both  oral  and 
written  speech,  but  the  thing  is  not 
thought  as  different  from  the  word. 

The  reading  period  for  this  class  is 
quite  a  different  exercise.  In  this  the 
pupils  step  in  front  of  the  class  and 
stands  beside  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
and  children  have  talked  together  of 
the  story  and  are  ready  to  understand 
the  reading  and  to  follow  it.  The  pupil 
reads  for  the  story,  the  teacher  noting 
as  prompter  when  the  child  does  not- 
readily  recognize  the  word.  The 
prompting  is  in  an  undertone  and  the 
pupils  follow  the  reader  from  their 
own  books  with  lively  interest,  the 
teacher  dropping  some  appropriate  sug- 
gestion or  question  from  time  to  time. 
Another  child  takes  the  reader's  place 
with  nearly  every  new  sentence,  and 
everyone  is  glad  to  be  called.  Every 
child  accompanies  each  reader  and 
does  silently  what  the  one  beside  the 
teacher  does.  By  degrees,  a  little  at 
a  time,  they  grow  in  power  to  make 
out  new  words  for  themselves  from  the 
incidental  sounding  of  separate  syl- 
lables and  letters  which  the  teacher  en- 
courages in  the  word  drill,  and  does 
not  neglect  in  the  reading  period  in  so 
far  as  this  does  not  impede  the  read- 
ing so  as  to  deaden  the  interest  in  the 
story.  In  short  the  children  from  the 
start  read  for  the  meaning.  The  word- 
drill  is  for  learning  the  mechanics  of 
reading,  and  is  a  different  exercise. 

The  class  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  year  were  reading  with  ease  the 


story  of  Joseph  in  the  supplement-t^ry 
books.  The  regular  text  book  is  used 
for  the  study  of  mechanics;  the  sup- 
plementary books  for  the  enjoyment  of 
reading  itself.  Nothing  is  admitted 
here  which  will  mar  the  interest  in  the 
story;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  much  of  this  drill  on  the  mechan- 
ics can  be  introduced  by  the  skillful 
teacher  without  lessening  this  interest. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  story  of  Joseph 
that  a  little  of  the  dramatic  was  intro- 
duced. So  many  were  selected  as  would 
represent  the  author  and  each  of  the 
different  speakers  in  the  story.  This 
taught,  incidentally,  a  good  many 
things,  about  the  use  of  punctuation 
marks  as  well  as  gave  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  events  described.  They 
read  with  the  evident  consciousness 
that  they  were  actors,  on  onlookers,  of 
the  drama  being  enacted. 

In  this  class  the  new  and  difficult 
words  were  generally  determined  by  the 
pupil  from  the  meaning  and  the  sound** 
of  the  letters,  but  the  teacher  would 
prompt  as  in  the  other  class  when  that 
seemed  to  her  the  best  thing  to  do.  She 
seemed  to  be  master  of  her  own  de- 
vices, and  to  feel  free  to  vary  her  prac- 
tice to  suit  the  individual  case. 

In  the  class  finishing  the  second  year 
in  June  (this  visit  was  early  in 
May)  the  story  was  about  monkeys — 
by  Mrs.  Steckney.  It  had  been  begin i 
in  a  former  lesson.  The  children  told 
the  story  so  far  as  they  knew  it,  before 
beginning  the  reading.  The  .first  part 
of  the  story  (review)  was  read  without 
much  comment,  and  the  new  lesson  fol- 
lowed directly.  The  children  had  been 
told  to  discover  for  themselves  before 
coming  to  class  the  rest  of  the  story 
and  some  one  told  it.    This  gave  to  all 
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a  similar  basis  of  anticipation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  They  read  with 
great  fluency  the  rest  of  the  story,  talk- 
ing with  the  teacher  about  what  most 
interested  them  as  they  proceeded. 

In  the  reading  the  teacher  was  liberal 
when  the  pupil  would  substitute  some 
word  for  the  one  in  the  book  provided 
it  .had  the  same  meaning.  The  chil- 
dren were  so  interested  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  thought  in  their  minds 
that  sometimes  it  would  be  the  child's 
word  instead  of  the  author's.  If  the 
teacher  referred  to  it  at  all  it  would 
be  only  incidentally  or  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  interrupt  the  movement  of 
the  children's  thought. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  purpose  of  these  lessons  was  exer- 
cise in  reading.  Lessons  in  the  text- 
book in  use  were  more  exacting,  for 
there  the  technique  of  reading  was  the 
major  and  the  utterance  of  the 
thought  the  minor  motive. 
.  It  was  evident  that  considerable  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  retelling  the 
stories  by  the  children.  The  story  of 
the  antics  of  Joko  they  could  relate 
quite  fluently,  using  many  of  the  auth- 
or's words  when  they  seemed  to  fit  in 
better  than  their  own. 

The  writing  of  these,  pupils,  who  are 
to  enter  the  third  grade  next  year  was 
interesting.  Here,  too,  there  was  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  pupil  in 
giving  utterance  to  himself — ^his  own 
thought — on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
written  exercise  more  carefully  pre- 
pared in  which  pains  was  taken  to  have 
the  words  all  spelled  correctly,  the  cap- 
itals and  marks  in  their  proper  places, 
and  the  penmanship  in  good  form,  on 
the  other  hand. 


In  the  matter  of  penmanship  the 
spontaneous  writing  seemed  to  the  vis- 
itor of  a  better  type  than  the  other.  So, 
too,  was  the  composition.  When  they 
worked  it  over  and  finally  got  it  into 
their  composition  books,  what  was  said 
by  the  children  was  practically  the 
same  and  the  same  words  and  sen- 
tences were  used.  But  when  the  teacher 
turned  to '  thei  spontaneous  writing — 
with  some  little  trepidation  we  felt — 
that  was  something  really  worth  while. 
There  was  a  freedom  in  the  utterance 
and  in  the  formation  of  words  that  was 
delightful.  Many  words  were 
misspelled  of  course.  To  have  it  other- 
wise would  indicate  poor  teaching  in 
this  grade.  The  script  shifted  from 
vertical  to  right  oblique  and  to  left  ob- 
lique, quite  indifferent  to  rules,  and  the 
grammar  was  often  bad,  very  bad,  and 
yet  it  was  delightful — that  relatively 
free  and  independent  effort  of  the  child 
to  project  into  form  what  was  pressing 
for  utterance.  Not  that  the  mechanical 
drill  for  exactness  is  to  be  disregarded,, 
but  that  this  other  thing  is  of  vastly 
greater  value  in  starting  the  child  on 
the  road  to  a  mastery  of  his  own  man- 
ual and  spiritual  powers. 

The  practice  for  perfect  work  in  pri- 
mary schools,  which  work  is  then  put 
on  exhibition  to  fool  the  credulous  and 
uninformed,  is  a  cheat  and  a  folly 
and  should  be  banished  from  our 
schools  forever. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  edu- 
cate the  young  to  create  a  self  worth  ut- 
tering and  to  utter  that  self  with  free- 
dom. The  other  purpose,  also  impor- 
tant, is  to  utter  the  self  in  proper  form. 
But  the  former  is  of  infinitely  greater 
moment  than  the  latter.     Let  us  re- 
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member  too  that  one  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries of  modern  education  is  that  a 

'  free  and  worthy  utterance  of  the  self  is 
to  be  secured  by  practice  in  free  ut- 
terance, and  that  the  teacher's  skill 
must  devise  ways  and  means  by  which 
this  untamed  freedom  shall  become 
obedient  to  the  rules  of  form  without 
losing  its  sense  of  free  activity.  What 
elementary  education  most,  needs  today 
is  more  spontaneity  of  action  by  pupils, 
and  in  some  school  systems  by  the 
teacher  also. 

As  the  writer  followed  these  exer- 
cises in  English  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  little  to  be  desired  beyond  what 
was  here  actualized  in  practice.  All 
the  different  phases  of  school  work  are 
budding  here  which  should  go  on  in 
the  same  spirit  to  their  rich  fruitage  in 
the  high  school  and  college — all  except 
one,  perhaps.  That  is  a  more  inde- 
pendent personal  initiative  in  the  ad- 
vanced' class  in  the  second  year  as  an 
additional  movement  to  those  already 
started.  All  the  children  uttered  was 
not  of  their  own  independent  creation 
but  was  rather  the  reproduction  of  what 
the  environment  had  brought  to  them. 
The  stories  of  Jdko  and  of  Joseph  gave 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  children 
to  report  what  they  themselves  would 
do  or  seek  to  do  under  like  circum- 
stances, taking  up  the  matter  where  the 
story  dropped  it,  and  thus  complete  the 
entire  round  of  activity,  that  education 
should  foster  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress. It  is  the  more  persistent  encour- 
agement of  this  personal  initiative  be- 
gun in  these  lowest  grades,  before  the 
children  have  become  too  self-con- 
scious, that  will  give  the  child  the 
habit  of  self-expression,  and  so  prepare 

him  for  free  and  independent  utterance 


of  his  own  thought  when  the  larger 
growth  of  self -consciousness  has  made 
him  timid.  This  is  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  part  of  school  training  and 
the  results  are  not  good  for  show,  but 
if  continued  with  increasing  persis- 
tence during  the  course  in  every  depart- 
ment of  school  work  they  will  bring 
the  child  into  a  mastery  of  his  own 
powers,  manual  and  physical,  which  it 
is  the  commanding  function  of  the 
school  to  give. 


••Temperance    Physiology"   in   Fourth 
Year. 

In  our  visitations  during  the  month 
of  May,  an  invitation  was  acepted  to 
test  a  fourth  year  class  which  had  re- 
cently finished  the  work  of  that  g^ade 
in  "Temperance  Physiology,"  so 
called. 

The  pupils  had  spent  several  weeks 
in  reading  a  book,  in  story  form,  about 
a  king  and  his  castle,  and  in  discussing 
the  readings  with  their  teacher.  They 
first  described  the  castle  which  was 
composed  of  millions  of  little  workers, 
all  happy  in  their  service  of  the  king. 
The  servants  were  separated  into 
groups,  each  group  performing  special 
functions,  and  all  working  together  for 
the  welfare  of  the  castle  and  the  king. 

The  test  was  applied  to  discover 
what  they  had  retained  of  the  knowl- 
edge they  had  gained  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  and  of  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  castle  by  different 
kinds  of  enemies  that  attacked  the 
workers.  The  children  had  evidently 
enjoyed  the  physiological  drama  very 
much  and  had  gained  most  of  the 
knowledge  of  physiology  needed  by 
anyone  in  practical  living.  The  in- 
tensely human  relations  they   discov- 
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ered  between  the  king  and  his  servants 
made  them  sympathize  with  the  ser- 
vants when  the  king  abused  them.  In 
their  study  of  the  strong  pump  which 
forced  the  stream  of  life  through  the 
castle  they  had  learned  how  food  was 
carried  to  every  worker,  how  heat  was 
supplied  to  the  castle,  and  how  the 
laundry  assisted  the  pump  in  its  work 
by  cleansing  the  life  stream  as  it  passed 
through  that  department.  The  children 
knew  the  details  of  this  work  quite  as 
well  as  most  grown  people — I  think 
better  than  most  of  them.  So,  too,  of 
all  the  vital  organs  and  all  of  the  or- 
gans of  sense.  They  understood  how 
the  servants  in  any  of  these  could  com- 
municate with  the  king  or  with  the 
king  s  principal  officers  when  they  were 
in  distress  or  danger  and  how  relief 
was  brought  to  them.  The  king,  they 
said,  gave  his  officers  Greek  names  and 
they  were  especially  interested  in  the 
way  in  which  his  Neurons  kept  the  cas- 
tle in  order.  Time  did  not  avail  to  dis- 
cover what  they  had  learned  of  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy.  Alcohol,  and  of 
that  other  enemy.  Tobacco,  whom  the 
king  had  admitted  against  the  protests 
of  his  servants,  nor  of  the  sorrowful 
condition  of  these  servants,  when  they 
had  become  slaves  of  King  Alcohol. 
When  the  king  tried  to  reform,  his 
servants  were  his  strongest  opposers. 

But  enough  was  discovered  to  make 
it  manifest  that  these  children,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  very  skillful 
teacher  had  learned  the  practical  essen- 
tials of  physiology  and  hygiene  and 
had  received  a  deep  impression  of  the 
dangers  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  as 
well  as  of  other  poisons. 

This  knowledge  the  reporter  believed 
is  about  all  the  school  can  teach  about 


these  things.  It  was  very  evident  that 
the  children  had  enjoyed  their  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  their  faithful 
servants  and  that  they  know  the  phy- 
siological reasons  for  not  admittjng  en- 
emies to  the  castle.  It  was  evident,  too, 
that  the  terrible  experience  of  the  king 
in  freeing  the  castle  of  its  enemies  had 
taught  many  an  ethical  lesson  which 
needs  only  to  be  repeated  from  grade 
to  grade  to  become  established  in  the 
character. 


Tony. 

"Me  wear  a  white  collar  an'  black 
my  shoes?"  he  cried  disdainfully; 
"What  you  take  me  for — a  Sunday 
School?" 

Mrs.  Briggs  smiled  placidly. 

"No,  only  for  a  somewhat  impetu- 
ous boy,"  she  answered.  "I  merely  sug- 
gested the  collar  and  blacking^.  You 
may  do  as  you  like.  The  other  children 
will  be  nicely  dressed  at  the  picnic,  and 
I  thought  you  might  wish  to  appear 
like  them." 

He  looked  at  her  doubtfully  for  an 
instant,  then  with  a  quick  spring  , 
vaulted  through  an  open  window  in- 
stead of  going  round  by  the  door,  and 
a  moment  later  she  saw  him  racing 
down  the  path,  sometime  upon  his  feet 
and  sometimes  revolving  in  bewilder- 
ing cartwheels  upon  both  feet  and 
hands. 

Only  one  week  before  he  had  come 
to  them  with  a  "Fresh  Air"  party  from 
the  city,  but  during  that  short  week  he 
had  penetrated  to  every  remote  nook  of 
the  place,  become  acquainted  with  the 
horses  and  cattle,  studied  the  farm  and 
household  machinery,  tested  the  fish- 
ing and  hunting  and  berry  picking,  and 
had  frankly  and  unreservedly  stasmj^^d 
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his  approval  upon  them  all  and  been 
as  frankly  and  unreasonably  accepted 
and  approved  by  them  in  return.  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Briggs  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  hint  to  her  husband  that  such  a  boy 
might  be  a  desirable  fixture  on  the 
place,  and  Mr.  Briggs  had  not  winced. 

But  a  week's  acquaintance  had  im- 
pressed upon  Mrs.  Briggs  the  fact  that 
Tony  Dixon  was  not  to  be  driven  by 
even  so  much  as  the  most  impercep- 
tible of  silken  strings.  He  had  been 
the  arbiter  of  his  own  fortune  too  long 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  being 
looked  after.  He  was  straightforward 
and  willing  to  a  degree,  ready  to  work, 
and  quick  to  oblige,  and  glad  to  place 
another's  convenience  before  his  own, 
but  over  and  above  all,  perhaps  because 
it  was  an  unconscious  outcome  of  his 
hard  struggle,  bound  to  have  his  own 
way.  But  Mrs.  Briggs  was  a  woman 
of  resource,  whose  knowledge  of  hu- 
manity had  taught  her  that  those  who 
could  not  be  driven  were  frequently  the 
most  profitable  to  lead.  So  she  met 
Tony's  obstinacy  unruffled,  and  looked 
across  the  insistence  of  his  breakers  to 
the  depths  of  the  calm  sea  beyond. 

Tony  found  himself  early  upon  the 
picnic  grounds,  where  he  joined  heart- 
ily in  the  work  of  clearing  away  brush, 
putting  up  swings,  bringing  water  for 
the  lemonade,  making  tables,  and  the 
dozen  or  more  other  jobs  of  preparation 
tiecessary.  The  boys  took  to  him  from 
the  start,  and  made  him  feel  that  he 
was  one  of  them;  while  the  three  or 
four  men  and  women  helping  about  the 
tables  expressed  their  approval  of  his 
good  nature  and  willingness. 

Now  and  then  he  thought  of  the  col- 

lar  and  imblacked  shoes,  and  chuckled. 

^'U'hat  g-oocl  were  such  finicky  ways 


anyhow?"  He  had  never  worn  a  collar 
in  his  life,  and  shoes  were  just  as  com- 
fortable without  so  much  shine.  He 
was  even  glad  that  he  had  left  his 
jacket  at  home,  it  was  a  bother  on  a 
warm  day;  and  that  he  wore  his  old 
brimless  straw  hat  instead  of  the  un- 
comfortable new  one  Mrs.  Briggs  had 
bought  him.  There  was  no  use  in  such 
fixing  up.  No  one  here  seemed  to  notice 
but  what  he  was  just  as  presentable  as 
the  other  boys. 

But  when  nicely  dressed  women  and 
girls  began  to  arrive,  and  more  boys 
in  neat  suits,  and  children  and  people 
in  carriages,  and  from  time  to  time  in- 
quiring glances  were  s^ent  in  his  direc- 
tion, he  began  to  wotjder  if  his  con- 
clusion that  he  was  all  right  was  quite 
correct.  But  even  then  he  did  not  at- 
tribute the  glances  to  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, but  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
street  boy,  without  home  or  folks  of  his 
own. 

In  the  games  of  running,  jumping, 
tug-of-war,  and  even  of  riding  a  bicycle 
over  an  tgg  without  breaking  it,  he  was 
an  eager  and  conspicuous  contestant, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  less  boisterous 
games  in  which  the  girls  and  young 
ladies  took  part,  as  drop-the-handker- 
chief,  guessing,  and  the  like,  he  found 
himself  being  gradually  left  outside. 
It  was  a  new  experience,  and  his  as- 
tonishment was  almost  equal  to  his 
chagrin.  On  the  streets  he  had  always 
been  a  leader  and  promoter,  a  part  of 
the  very  life  of  whatever  was  going 
on. 

But  there  was  no  question  of  his 
being  left  out  here,  for  presently  he 
found  himself  entirely  alone,  with  all 
his  last  companions  engaged  in  some 
metry  g^ime  ot  ^lay  with  the  girls. 
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As  soon  as  the  fact  came  home  to  him, 
he  sought  Mr.  Knott  the  superintend- 
ent, who  had  the  picnic  in  charge.  Iso- 
lation was  not  to  his  liking,  and  he 
would  make  an  end  of  it. 

'*Mr.  Knott,"  he  said  bluntly,  "I 
guess  Fd  better  be  goin'.  Street  boys 
ain't  up  to  this  sort  o'  thing.  But  Fm 
obliged  to  you  for  askin'  me  to  come." 

The  Superintendent  glanced  down  at 
the  flushed  face.  He  liked  the  clear  eyes 
of  the  boy. 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  because  you  are  a 
street  boy?"  he  asked.  "We  ought  to 
be  perfectly  sure  in  deciding  a  case  of 
this  kipd,  Tony.  Look  round  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  the  boys  and 
girls." 

Tony  looked  critically  at  the  merry 
group  scattered  about  under  the  trees. 

"They  are  neatly  dressed,  are  they 
not,  Tony?    All  of  them  look  nice." 

"Indeed  they  do,  sir,"  heartily. 

"And  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to 
have  rough,  untidy  companions  brush- 
ing against  their  nice  clothes,  do  you 
think?" 

Tony  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"Now  glance  down  at  yourself,  my 
boy." 

Tony  did  so,  and  his  face  grew  hot 
at  sight  of  his  muddy  shoes,  the  patches 
on  his  trousers,  the  long  rent  in  one  of 
his  shirt  sleeves,  and  the  two  or  three 
straws  which  swayed  down  from  his 
brimless  hat.     Now  he  understood. 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
pleasant,"  he  answered  soberly. 

"Nor  I."  The  superintendent's 
hand  sought  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  his 
voice  softened. 

"There  are  many  things  to  learn, 
Tony,"  he  said,  "and  among  them  that 
the  pleasure  of  others  should  be  consid- 


ered before  our  own." 

When  Tony  retraced  his  way  up  the 
path  to  the  Briggs  house  he  was  not 
turning  cartwheels,  but  walking  very 
slowly  and  thoughtfully.  Inside  he 
went  directly  to  Mrs.  Briggs. 

"Fve  decided  to  stay  right  along 
with  you  folks,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Briggs  looked  up  from  her  sew- 
ing— 

"I  supposed  you  would,"  she  an- 
swered calmly. 

"An'  there's  something  else,"  he 
went  on  steadily.  "I  guess  you'd  better 
keep  them  collars  an'  things  lyin' 
around  handy  so  Fn  put  'em  on  when 
I  go  out  among  folks." 

Frank  H.  Sweet. 
Waynesboro,  Va. 


A  Hen  That  Called  on  Her  Master  and 
Mistress  for  Help. 

About  forty  years  ago,  when  we 
were  young  married  people,  and  just  on 
the  eve  of  setting  up  an  establishment 
of  our  own,  a  kindly  neighbor  gave 
us  a  beautiful  white  hen  and  sixteen 
of  the  prettiest  white  chickens  that 
you  ever  saw. 

I  worked  all  of  one  Saturday  after- 
noon in  making  them  a  nice  little  house 
that  would  shed  off  the  rain  and  keep 
out  the  wind.  I  thought  that  it  would 
keep  out  the  weasels  and  minks,  also, 
but  in  this  I  was  mistaken. 

The  old  hen  was  very  proud  of  her 
new  house;  and  the  way  she  bragged 
about  it  to  her  little  chickens,  would 
have  made  a  hen,  less  favored  in  this 
respect,  go  wild  with  env}\ 

The  first  two  nights  that  she  occu- 
pied her  mansion,  passed  off  as  well 
as  could  be  desired.    Xo  owft.  x-j^w^nJ^r. 
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door  bell  at  unseemly  hours,  nor  tried 
to  force  an  entrance  through  -window 
or  door.  But  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  night,  with  a  great  cackling, 
"biddy"  flew  against  our  front  door, 
and  clamored  vociferously  for  admit- 
tance. 

The  door  being  opened,  she  tumbled 
in  and  began  the  most  exciting  story  of 
tragic  woe  that  you  ever  heard.  As  it 
seemed  to  me,  just  awaked  from  a 
sound  sleep,  she  told  the  story  over  a 
good  many  times  before  we  reached 
her  domicile. 

When  we  looked  in  through  the 
open  door,  no  sign  of  a  chicken  could 
we  see,  and  not  a  "peep"  could  we  hear 
anywhere.  For  a  little  while,  we 
thought  that  something  had  carried  the 
chickens  all  off,  and  left  the  poor  old 
hen  childless. 

But  my  wife  stooped  down,  and 
stroking  "biddy's"  feathers  gently, 
said,  "You  poor  old  *biddy !'  Has  some- 
thing carried  your  chickens  all  away?" 

Soothed  by  the  gentle  words  and  the 
gentler  touch,  "biddy"  stopped  short  in 
her  tale  of  woe,  and  called  "Cluck," 
"Cluck,"  Cluck,"  when  from  tufts  of 
gjass,  and  bunches  of  weeds,  and  piles 
of  stones,  little  balls  of  white  toddled 
out,  till  fifteen  chickens  nestled  among 
her  warm  feathers. 

We  put  hen  and  chickens  into  a 
market  basket,  took  them  into  the 
house,  and  set  them  at  the  foot  of  our 
bed;  and  until  the  chickens  were  old 
enough  to  go  with  the  mother  upon  the 
roost,  they  came  every  night  to  be  put 
into  the  basket  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
foot  of  our  bed. 


Walks  Abroad. 

IN    THE   GHETTO. 

It  was  a  balmy  morning  and  all  the 
able-bodied  children  (and  likewise 
some  who  were  not  able-bodied),  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  were 
busied  over  their  duties  in  their  vari- 
ous school-rooms.  Of  such  rooms 
there  are  very  many  among  us.  As  the 
principal  remarked,  "Our  district  is  not 
extensive,  but  very  intensive."  And  the 
wee  things  are  brought,  it  sometimes 
seems  almost  as  soon  as  their  last  teeth 
are  cut,  to  be  entered  as  six  years  old. 
There  is  likely  to  be  a  younger  brood 
to  follow  in  a  year  or  two  and  it  is 
necessary  to  give  these  older  ones  an 
early  start.  Mr.  Principal,  as  the  moth- 
ers greet  him,  is  resigned  to  his  fate, 
looks  the  babies  over,  and  sighs,  "If 
the  mother  claims  they  are  fifteen  feet 
high  we  can't  go  back  of  the  returns," 
and  so  one  room  after  another  fills  up, 
one  building  crowds,  and  two  or  three 
blocks  away  another  rears  its  head, 
filled  to  the  last  corner.  If  any  come  un- 
bearably dirty,  around  comes  the  ma- 
tron twice  daily,  to  escort  all  who  need 
it  to  an  immaculate  bathroom  adjoin- 
ing the  playrooms  below.  Soon  the  lit- 
tle victims  return  with  faces  shining 
from  recent  contact  with  soap  and 
water,  and  hair  freshly  brushed.  There 
are  regular  candidates  for  at  least  a 
weekly  immersion  in  the  porcelain  tub 
of  the  lower  regions. 

While  the  children  are  imbibing 
their  daily  diet  that  shall  evolve  Amer- 
ican citizens,  the  mothers  are  busied, 
shawls  over  heads  and  little  ones  hang- 
ing to  their  skirts,  selecting  the 
squawking  hens  that  shall  grace  the 
approaching  feast,  for  this  is  Thurs- 
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and  geese  line  the  walks  down  the  next 
block,  for  no  dead  bird  ever  appears  in 
these  markets.  Always  at  hand  is  the 
Kosher  man  ready  to  deal  the  final 
blow  at  life  in  these  fluttering, 
crowded  victims  of  the  dirty,  smelly 
coops.  The  horse  radish  man  industri- 
ously scrapes  and  grates  his  horse  rad- 
ish for  the  bitter  herb  that  is  ever  in  de- 
mand. The  knife-grinder  sits  at  his 
w^heel  and  watches  the  sharp  edge  grow 
under  his  skilled  touch.  Near  at  hand 
are  great  quantities  of  the  quiet,  finny 
tribe  that  will  share  the  fate  of  the 
feathered  beauties  when  the  children 
crowd  out  to  hurry  home  to  their  wait- 
ing dinners. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door  of 
room  10,  and  there  stood,  as  the 
teacher  opened  the  door,  a  very  excited 
mother.  And  you  do  not  know,  until 
you  have  seen,  how  excited  a  Jewish 
man  or  woman  can  become.  "Mine 
Becky,  she  cannot  come  by  the  school 
to-day,  she  haf  one  pad  foot.  One 
pad  poy,  by  the  school,  hurt  mine 
Becky's  foot  and  I  must  go  by  the 
Doctor  for  mine  girl."  The  teacher, 
Miss  O'Reilly,  by  the  way,  was  much 
concerned  and  she  asked,  "Have  you 
had  the  Doctor  and  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" "Oh,  no,  I  cannot  go  by  de  doc- 
tor, I  haf  one  little  baby.  Mine  Becky, 
she  cry  and  her  foot  so  bad.  You  be  de 
teacher,  you  must  go  see  about  dis  pad 
poy,  what  hurt  mine  Becky.  She  was 
shust  playing  mit  some  girls  when  Ike, 
he  come  up  and  hit  mine  Becky  mit  a 
rope.  After  dat  she  can  not  walk  any 
day,  the  great  poultry  day  of  the 
Ghetto.  Great  coops  of  chickens,  ducks, 
more  times."'  And  have  you  called  the 
doctor?"    Miss    O'Reilly    asks.     *^0h 


no,  you  be  de  teacher,  you  must  see 
'bout  dis  for  mine  Becky."  "But  I 
cannot,  I  have  not  time,"  cries  this 
much-tried  teacher,  whose  invalid 
father  and  crippled  sister  made  strong 
demands  on  her  purse  and  time,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  somewhat  bewildering  du- 
ties as  guardian  of  these  restless 
though  oft  times  lovable  children,  for 
whom  she  seemed  likely  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible at  all  hours  of  day  and  night. 
However,  she  calls  up  the  bad  boy, 
named  Isaac,  by  the  way,  but  he  as- 
sured his  anxious  teacher,  unblinkingly 
that  he  never  did  it,  not  he,  it  was 
another  boy,  another  boy  so  far  away 
in  some  other  school  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  chance  ever  bringing  him 
to  justice.  But,  Miss  O'Reilly  gave  the 
offended  mother  the  address  of  this  an- 
gelic, dark-eyed  innocent  whose  liquid, 
long-lashed  eyes  could  conceal  great 
wells  of  truth  or  iniquity.  Then  only 
was  Mrs.  Milderstein  willing  to  depart, 
still  saying,  "But  you  be  de  teacher, 
you  must  go  by  the  doctor  for  mine 
Becky,  for  I  haf  one  little  baby  and  I 
haf  no  time."  Ruth  Cobden. 


True  Greatness. 

"I  shall  be  content  if  because  of  me 
there  shall  be  better  fruits  and  fairer 
flowers." 

These  are  the  words  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  the  modern  miracle  worker,  whose 
life  and  deeds  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
purpose  and  reveal  the  qualities  of  true 
greatness. 


The  Qo-as-you-Please  School.      , 

Some  philanthropists,  in  their  inten- 
tions are  proposing  to  establish  in 
Brooklyn,  a  school  for  boys  in  which 
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"for  the  sake  of  development  of  indi- 
viduality, there  shall  be  no  rules  of  con- 
duct/' 

The  world  has  had  about  enough  of 
this  nonsense.  We  have  sown  the  wind 
and  are  beginning  already  to  reap  the 
whirlwind  in  our  social  order.  Let  the 
following  sentiment  expressed  by  Post- 
master General  Cortelyou,  at  Nazareth, 
Penn.,  be  read  and  pondered  by  all 
thoughtful  people  and  such  folly  as 
this  of  Brooklyn  philanthropists  will 
lead  the  procession  of  those  only  who 
are  anarchists  at  heart.  He  said  re- 
cently in  a  little  red  school  house: 

"If  my  boy  should  leave  school  with 
his  head  full  of  history  and  grammar 
and  the  classics  and  modern  languages, 
and  all  the  other  studies  of  the  curricu- 
lum, and  yet  should  not  have  it  in  his 
heart  to  yield  a  willing  obedience  to 
law — the  law  of  the  school,  the  law  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  the 
law  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation — I 
should  feel  that  his  time  had  been 
thrown  away.  We  need  in  all  our 
schools  insistence  upon  obedience  to 
proper  authority,  for  these  boys  of  to- 
day are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  and 
everywhere  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  we  must  have  more 
prompt  and  willing  obedience  to  law." 

There  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  of 
the  perpetuity — the  ultimate  realization 
■  — of  freedom  in  this  republic,  except 
in  establishing  the  conviction  in  the 
boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  and  homes 
that  there  is  no  freedom  for  any  unless 
all  are  obedient  to  law.  Law  is  the  rule 
of  order  that  every  good  citizen  recog- 
nizes as  an  external  duty  and  an  in- 
ternal conviction.  The  child  must  obey 
it  as  an  external  duty  until  it  has 
grown  to  be  an  internal  conviction. 


Until  he  is  strong  enough  to  be  a  law 
unto  himself  he  must  obey  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Modern  education  does  not  differ 
from  education  in  all  past  time  in  its 
purpose  to  make  this  doctrine  prevail. 
It  differs  chiefly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  seeking  to  make  it  prev-ail  in 
the  school. 


Primary  Reading. 

The  teacher  of  primary  reading 
should  have  in  mind  too  well  defined, 
definite  objects ;  first,  the  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  master  the  mechan- 
ics of  reading;  including  pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation,  articulation,  etc., 
which  should  be  mastered  by  the  close 
of  the  third  year  if  possible  and  on  the 
outside  by  the  close  of  the  fourth  year; 
second,  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  to  interpret  intelligently  the 
thought  of  the  printed  page,  reinforcing 
his  experience,  enlarging  his  horizon, 
broadening  his  conception  of  life, 
whether  by  song,  story  or  poem,  thus 
developing  the  spirtual  phase  of  the 
subject. 

These  two  phases  of  reading  cannot 
be  separated.  The  pupil,  confined  to 
the  first  loses  interest  because  the 
work  degenerates  into  dull  formalism 
ending  with  nothing  more  important 
than  w^as  given  in  the  first  lesson  un- 
less perchance  by  means  of  his  native 
ability,  unaided,  he  is  able  to  break  his 
shackles,  freeing  himself  from  bondage, 
walking  along  in  the  light  of  truth. 
The  road  is  tortuous  and  torturing  and 
many  fall  by  the  way. 

Confined  to  the  second  phase,  the  pu- 
pil loses  interest  because  of  the  many 
difficulties  he  encounters  in  working 
out  the  mechanics,  halting,  hesitating. 
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falling  too  by  the  way  in  as  much  as 
the  key  to  easy  pronunciation  was  not 
given  him. 

SupT.  C.  M.  McDaniel, 
Madison,  Ind. 


Another  Suggested  Exercise. 

There  is  a  deal  of  poor  English  in^ 
our  newspapers.  The  fifteen  erroneous 
expressions  given  below,  I  copied  from 
my  reading  in  about  two  weeks.  And 
I  did  not  copy  all,  to  say  nothing  of 
several  gross  blunders  in  spelling.  And 
all  these  were  taken  from  first  class 
papers.  It  will  be  a  good  exercise  for 
your  pupils  to  correct  these  errors. 
And  it  might  be  well  to  encourage 
them  to  criticise  the  language  of  the 
newspapers  for  themselves. 

1.  "Passengers  would  be   forced 
to  lay  here  all  night." 

2.  "Savings  that  can  be  affected 
in  little  things." 

3.  "These      formally      neglected 
things." 

4.  "The    will    bequests    all    the 
property." 

5.  "Phosphorous  in  the  soil."  (In 
several  cases.) 

6.  "To    those    whom    are    inter- 
ested." 

7.  "The  tiger  laid  in  waif  for  its 
prey." 

8.  "When    an    organization   has 
been  affected.  .(That  is  concluded.) 

9.  "He  laid   down   on  the   front 
si^e  of  the  bed." 

10.  "Who    treats  others    like    he 
likes  to  be  cared  for." 

11.  "Some    one    whom   they  had 
heard  could  do  it." 

12.  "Neither   are   strong   in   num- 
ber." 


13.  "If  one  follows  this  way  they 
will  find  it  easier." 

14.  "A  festoon  between  each  ped- 
estal." 

15.  "One  of  the  principle  causes." 
These    are    all    errors  really  found 

without  searching;  and  most  of  them 
are  very  common.  E.  C.  H. 


Vacations. 

By  the  time  these  words  are  read, 
many  schools  will  have  closed  for  the 
year ;  others  will  be  about  closing.  Va- 
cation will  have  come,  or  will  be  close 
at  hand.  How  is  the  work  of  the  year 
closing  up?  With  a  calm,  careful, 
thorough  review  of  the  year's  work? 
Or  is  the  time  so  filled  with  "athletic 
meets,"  "class  functions,"  "picnics," 
and  elaborate  preparations  for  "com- 
mencement," that  all  is  hurly-burly, 
sleeplessness  and  confusion? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  most  of  our 
schools  at  present,  there  is  a  rapidly 
growing  tendency  to  allow  a  multitude 
of  things  more  or  less  extraneous,  to 
draw  away  the  pupils'  time  and  energy, 
— and  money — from  the  real  work  for 
which  our  schools  are  established,  and 
for  which,  we  patient  citizens,  are  pay- 
ing half  or  more  of  our  total  tax.  It  is 
quite  time  for  teachers  and  school  au- 
thorities to  give  serious  attention  to 
this  matter.  And,  then,  as  to  com- 
mencement itself,  are  the  seniors,  es- 
pecially the  girls,  giving  more  time 
and  thoughts  to  the  gowns  and  the  rib- 
bons and  the  flowery  essay,  than  to 
anything  else?  In  many  schools,  the 
unnecessary  expense  for  the  "show"  at 
commencement  becomes  a  very  serious 
and  utterly  unnecessary  tax,  upon  the 
parents  of  the  poorer  seniors.  I  saw  the 
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statement,  not  long  ago,  that  in  one  of 
the  smaller  cities  of  Illinois,  the  Board 
of  Education  had  decreed  that  the  girls 
should  graduate  in  simple,  inexpensive 
dress.  But,  then,  the  fools  are  not  all 
dead  yet,  for  it  was  said  that  this  right- 
eous and  reasonable  order  raised  a 
storm  of  opposition  from  the  parents/ 
I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  this  op- 
position was  based;  but  I  presume 
some  rich  parents  were  vexed  because 
their  daughters  were  not  allowed  to 
out-shine  their  class-mates ;  and  I  pre- 
sume some  poor  parents  were  vexed  be- 
cause they  would  like  to  show  that  their 
daughters  were  "as  good  as  anybody," 
even  if  the  demonstration  took  the  last 
cent  in  the  parental  pocket,  and  de- 
ferred the  settlement  of  the  butcher's 
bill  to  an  uncertain  date. 

Then,  what  shall  be  done  with  vaca- 
tion, by  pupils  and  by  teachers?  For 
pupils  in  the  country,  this  is  not  a  very 
serious  question.  But  it  is  very  serious 
for  pupils  in  the  large  towns  and  cities. 
And  it  is  a  gratifying  movement  that, 
in  so  many  cities  of  late  years,  there 
has  grown  up  the  establishment  of  "va- 
cation" schools,  in  which  the  work 
done  shall  be  useful,  but  not  so  arduous 
as  in  the  regular  term  time.  In  this 
way,  pupils  and  parents  are  greatly 
helped;  and,  besides,  the  interest  on 
the  enormous  sums  invested  in  school- 
houses  is  not  thrown  away  for  one 
fourth  of  the  year. 

The  wise  teacher  will,  first  of  all, 
find  rest  in  vacation;  but  he  will 
seldom  find  it  necessary  to  spend  the 
whole  time  in  doing  nothing  or  in  mere 
amusement.  Our  great  universities, 
colleges  and  normal  schools  are  com- 
ing, more  and  more,   to  utilize  their 


costly  "plants"  by  summer '  schools. 
And  here  many  wise  teachers  find  a 
great  aid  to  genuine  professional 
growth.  But  I  would  suggest  again, 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  spend  all  the  time 
in  hard  study.  E.  C.  H. 


Bulletins. 

Issued  by  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  which  are  valuable  to  teachers. 

Address  Dean  Eugene  Davenport, 
Urbana,  111.,  for  the  following : 

No.  94 — Nitrogen  Bacteria  and  Le- 
gumes. 

No.  82 — The  Physical  Improve- 
ment of  Soils. 

No.  76 — Alfalfa  on  Illinois  Soils. 

No.  64 — Investigation  of  Illinois 
Soils. 

No.  93 — Soil  treatment  for  Peaty 
Swamp  Lands,  Including  reference  to 
Sand  and  Alkali  Soils. 

No.  66 — Corn  Experiments  of  Illi- 
nois. 

No.  95 — The  More  Important  In- 
sect Injuries  to  Indian  Com. 

No.  96— The  Testing  of  Com  for 
Seed. 

No.  97 — Market  Classes  and  Grades 
of  Swine. 

No.  87— The  Structure  of  the  Corn 
Kernel  and  the  Composition  of  It's 
Different  Parts. 

Address  Sec.  James  Wilson,  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
the  following: 

No.  79 — Report  of  the  Secretary  6f 
Agriculture,  November,  1904. 

No.  60 — Circular  of  the  Experi- 
ment station,  entitled.  The  Teaching  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Rural  Common 
Schools. 
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No.   173 — A  Primer  of  Forestry. 

No.  134 — Tree  Planting  on  Rural 
School  grounds. 

All  of  the  above  bulletins  and  many 
more  are  free  for  the  asking.  Request 
that  your  name  be  put  on  the  pernia- 
nent  mailing  list  so  you  may  receive 


the  bulletins  as  issued.  And  before  you 
read  any  of  the  bulletins  read  pages 
82  and  83  of  Sec.  Wilson's  Report  No. 
79  and  ask  yourself  how  much  of  it 
applies  to  you.  Read  all  of  his  report 
but  especially  notice  page  21. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOY. 

CLARA    KERN   BAYLISS. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PROGRESS. 

There  are  a  few  things  in  which  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  attained  her  desires 
before  she  reached  the  Boy;  the  dog, 
for  instance,  had  a  much  keener  sense 
of  smell  than  the  Boy,  and  in  man  Na- 
ture seems  to  be  allowing  the  olfactory 
organ  to  lapse  into  disuse.  But  there 
are  three  things  which  in  her  opinion 
have  never  reached  perfection;  these 
are  vision,  motion,  and  consideration- 
of-others,  or  love. 

She  is  still  urging  living  beings  to 
be  better  and  kinder ;  still  urging  them 
to  move  forward,  and  if  they  do  not 
keep  going  she  sends  some  decay  and 
death  to  overtake  them ;  she  is  still  in- 
sisting that  they  shall  look  deeper  and 
see  more. 

In  the  vertebrate  animals  she  had 
made  the  best  eye  she  could  make  by 
using  cell  and  brain,  giving  the  Boy  a 
lid-shielded,  seven-muscled  ball  with 
bfain  attachment  at  the  back,  an  eye 
that  could  detect  five  hundred  million 
millions  of  vibrations  of  light  per  sec- 
ond and  report  them  as  color;  but  still 
this  eye  did  not  meet  her  requirements. 
She  wanted  an  eye  capable  of  seeing 
that  which  had  no  physical  existence, 


an  eye  which  by  looking  into  the  reason 
of  things  could  perceive  the  invisible. 
Since  this  eye  was  to  see  the  intangible 
it  must  be  intangible.  Since  it  was 
to  look  into  the  deepest  meanings  she 
put  it  inside  the  meaning-most  part  of 
man, — put  it  inside  the  brain,  and 
called  it  perception. 

And  man  used  it  to  interpret  what 
his  physical  eye  beheld  and  also  to  see 
that  which,  lying  in  the  realm  of  the 
spiritual,  his  physical  eye  could  never 
perceive ;  for  this  inner  eye  itsel-f  had  a 
brain  attachment  linking  it  with  the 
Great  Mind. 

Having  this  internal  eye,  men  began 
to  use  it  to  aid  their  external  ones,  per- 
ceiving by  it  how  to  make  microscopes 
and  spy-glasses  to  look  at  what  was  be- 
fore either  far  away  or  quite  invisible. 
Wishing  to  see  still  farther  they  made 
spectroscopes  to  show  them  of  what 
elements  the  sun  and  planets  are  com- 
posed, and  telescopes  with  which  to 
look  through  the  infinite  spaces  of  the 
.universe  and  bring  other  suns  and  solar 
systems  into  their  range  of  vision. — 
And  with  this  telescopic  eye  man  has 
taken  a  long  step  toward  annihilating 
space. 

Still  urged  to  greater    achievement 


Copyriirbt  by  the  anthor. 
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man  made  a  photographic  plate  on 
which  he  can  preserve  the  form  and 
features  of  those  who  have  perished 
from  the  f^ce  of  the  earth,  or  can  catch 
the  Hght  of  stars  on  which  no  mortal 
eye  will  ever  look.  With  this  photo- 
graphic  eye  he  is  annihilating  time  as 
well  as  space. 

And  what  is  this  the  newspapers  of 
today  are  telling  about  machines  to 
photograph  a  living  skeleton  and 
brain?  to  photograph  the  human  voice? 
and  even  to  photograph  thought?  Has, 
then,  this  eye  of  the  brain  made  an 
eye  to  look  into  itself ;  to  watch  the  for- 
mation of  thought,  the  intangible  ?  Has 
ingenuity  learned  to  see  through  flesh 
and  w^ood  and  made  an  eye  which  anni- 
hilates matter  as  well  as  time  and 
space  ? 

But  man  could  never  have  invented 
these  eyes  with  w-hich  to  bridge  the  cen- 
turies and  the  interstellar  spaces  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  inner  eye.  He  had  to 
perceive  and  reflect  in  order  to  make 
them. 

Carlyle  says:  "An  ox  and  a  man 
look  out  on  the  same  landscape.  The 
diflference  in  what  they  see  lies  in  the 
brain  back  of  the  eyes."  And  what 
does  the  ox  see  of  the  composition  of 
the  stars;  or  of  the  ox  that  lived  two 
thousand  years  ago;  or  even  of  the 
seed  and  the  next  year's  crop  that 
might  come  from  the  clover  blossom  he 
is  eating? 

And  this  seeing  with  his  brain  w^as 
taught*  man  many  a  thing  of  another 
sort,  of  his  kinship  to  the  past,  his 
duty  to  his  fellow  man,  and  his  relation 
to  the  Great  Mind. 

From  the  first,  nature  has  wanted 
motion,  nncl  evermore,     motion.  She 


made  the  deer,  the  horse,  and  the  dog 
all  very  fleet.  She  made  the  fish  to 
swim  twenty,  and  the  bird  to  fly  two- 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  an  hour. 
Beyond  this  point  she  could'  not  go, 
though  she  wanted  something  that 
could  outrun  the  planets  in  their 
courses.  So,  having  reached  the  limit 
of  what  could  be  done  with  muscle,  she 
started  on  a  new  line. 

If  you  will  glance  back  over  all  her 
work  you  will  see  that  whenever  she 
undertook  to  develop  an  organ  or  a 
function  she  improved  it  to  the  ut- 
most capacity  that  lay  within  it,  and 
then  tried  another  and  more  complex 
organ.  When  pseudopods  had  done 
their  best,  she  made  cilia.  When  cilia 
had  done  their  best,  she  made  fins, 
wings,  and  the  strong  muscles  of  the 
horse's  legs.  When  all  these  had  done 
their  utmost  and  it  seemed  that  noth- 
ing better  could  be  created,  and  Nature 
might  as  well  cease  trying,  she  seems 
to  laugh  at  youj  and  say  that  she  is  not 
yet  at  the  end  of  her  resources,  hav- 
ing thus  far  attended  merely  to  prelim- 
inaries. So  when  she  could  make  no- 
better  legs  out  of  muscle  she  evolved  a 
new  faculty  out  of  brain  force  and 
called  it  ingenuity. 

Then  when  the  boy's  legs  became 
weary  he  caught  a  wild  pony  and  made 
its  legs  his.  By-and-by  he  made  a 
sledge  of  poles  and  thongs,  then  a  rude 
cart  with  sections  of  a  tree  for  wheels ; 
then  a  dog  sledge  and  wagon.  As  he 
lived  near  the  water  and  often  wished 
to  go  across  it  or  upon  it,  to  fish,  he 
made  a  hole  in  a  log  and  put  his  legs 
into  it,  that  he  might  not  fall  oflf  as  he 
floated  down  stream.  Next  he  made  a 
skin-covered    basket,    then    a  canoe,  a 
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row-boat,  a  sail-boat,  a  ship,  a  steam- 
boat. 

In  the  meantime,  in  his  efforts  to 
travel  on  land,  he  had  made  an  ox  cart, 
and,  remembering  that  the  wind  could 
blow  a  boat  along,  he  made  a  carriage 
with  a  sail,  then  one  with  an  adjust- 
able parsol  to  catch  the  wind,  then  car- 
riages, with  cranks  to  turn  the  wheels, 
carriages  to  run  on  a  track,  carriages 
to  run  by  steam,  and  finally  the  railway 
coach,  the  bicycle,  the  cable  car,  the 
electric  car.  He  has  even  flown  through 
the  air  in  a  balloon  and  in  an  air-ship 
with  wing  propellers. 

All  these  inventions  are  legs  made 
by  his  brain.  It  has  been  one  con- 
tinuous progression  from  the  pseudo- 
pods  of  the  amoeba  to  the  pseudopods 
of  man. 

It  w^ould  seem  that  such  progress 
should  have  satisfied  Nature,  but  it  did 
not.  She  still  urged  man  on  faster  and 
farther,  till  he  made  a  telegraph  and  a 
phonograph;  so  that  now  if  he  wishes 
to  walk  down  the  centuries  and  talk  to 
his  great-great-grand-child  he  steps  to 
the  phonograph  and  his  words  are 
stored  in  a'  cylinder  and  he  speaks  his 
own  words  in  his  very  own  tone  of 
voice  to  the  child  that  will  be  born  a 
hundred  years  hence.  And  if  the  man 
in  New  York  washed  to  go  to  Europe 
to  transact  a  little  business,  he  need  not 
use  the  conveyance  popular  in  Jonah's 
time ;  he  simply  steps  across  on  the  At- 
lantic  cable,  quick  as  a  flash,  says  what 
he  has  to  say  and  steps  back  into  his 
New  York  counting  bouse,  continuing 
his  business  in  America  as  coolly  as  if 
he  had  been  there  all  the  morning  and 
hadn't  been  to  Europe  at  all. 

If  he  wants  to  do  a  little  geography 


work  on  the  planet  Mars,  he  steps 
across  on  his  telescope.  If  he  desires 
to  see  Mars  at  the  opposite  point  of  the 
great  circle  in  which  it  flies  around  the 
sun,  he  makes  an  appointment  with 
Mars  to  meet  him  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  while  Mars  is  rushing  on 
through  space  at  the  rate  of  fifty-four 
thousand  miles  an  hour  in  order  to  be 
there  on  time,  the  man  sleeps  and  eats 
and  goes  about  his  business,  and  after 
a  few  months  takes  out  his  almanac 
and  his  watch,  and,  saying  to  his  wife, 
**I  have  an  engagement  to  meet  a  man 
tonight''  he  steps  to  his  telescope  and 
over  to  the  appointed  place  and  gets 
there  before  Mars  does.  Again  he  has 
annihilated  space  and  time  and  has  out- 
run the  stars  in  their  courses. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

TAKING  OUR  BEARINGS. 

It  has  been  a  long,  long  journey  that 
mankind  has  made  from  that  first  sav- 
age boy  of  the  wilderness,  without  fire, 
shelter,  tools,  or  language,  to  the  occu- 
pant of  the  steam-heated,  electric- 
lighted  palace  of  today.  It  has  been  a 
far  cry  from  that  untaught  boy  who 
did  not  know  he  had  a  spirit  or  a  mind, 
and  who  never  dreamed  that  he  should 
not  snatch  the  berry  or  fight  for  the 
nut  though  the  other  boy  was  starving, 
to  the  boy^  who  knows  very  well  that 
he  should  be  generous  and  courteous, 
and  should  never  miss  an  opportunity 
to  be  kind  and  helpful. 

It  is  as  though  the  first  little  wild 
boy  had  set  out  from  the  slimy  frog- 
ponds  to  climb  a  mountain  which 
stretched  away  into  the  azure  beyond 
the  sky,  and  had  groped  about  in  the 
underbrush  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
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tain,  uncertain  and  bewildered  because 
the  mountain's  base  was  so  broad  and 
the  top  so  far  away  that  he  could  not 
tell  whether  he  was  going  up  or  merely 
going  around;  and  when  he  had  trav- 
eled for  a  hfetime,  was  only  a  foot  or 
two  farther  up  than  when  he  set  out. 

When  he  died  he  left  another  boy 
who  started  where  the  father's  journey 
ended,  traveling  in  the  same  confused 
fashion,  growing  old,  and  dying  a 
foot  of  two  higher  still,  leaving  another 
boy,  wth  clearer  vision  and  firmer  foot- 
ing, to  start  where  he  left  off.  And 
this  one  left  another  to  begin  where  his 
father  laid  him  down  to  sleep.  Thus 
each  boy  had  a  little  the  advantage  at 
the  start,  and  the  habit  of  climbing 
grew  more  and  more  into  the  cells  and 
muscles  of  their  bodies  so  that  climbing 
became  easier  and  each  could  ascend  a 
greater  distance  than  his  father  had. 

Sometimes  they  stumbled  and  fell 
or  the  footing  was  not  secure  and  they 
slid  backward  a  space;  but  when  they 
did  they  picked  themselves  up  and 
trudged  on  undismayed,  never  de- 
sponding nor  tarrying  long  to  repine 
at  their  misfortune — for  of  all  the 
blessings  that  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  man  this  one  of  pluck  and  persis- 
tence is  not  the  least.  It  has  kept  the 
dear  old  blundering  world  from  giving 
up  in  despair  many  and  many  a  time. 

And  ever  as  they  struggled  upward 
they  made  for  themselves  a  better  en- 
vironment, so  that  each  boy  climbed 
farther  and  with  less  difficulty. 
Now  and  then,  there  came  an 
inventor  or  a  prophet  who  traveled 
more  undeviatingly  than  the  rest, 
reaching  some  little  peak  on  the  moun- 
ta'm  side  from  which  he  could  see  more 


clearly  and  could  better  tell  in  which 
direction  the  summit  lay.  And  he 
would  shout  down  to  his  fellows,  call- 
ing them  up  to  where  he  stood,  help- 
ing the  climbing  world  on  its  way 
many  a  weary  day's  journey.  For  ever 
n'lore  and  more  men  realized  that  they 
were  not  striving  for  themselves  alone, 
but  for  all  those  who  should  come  after 
them. 

The  higher  they  climbed  the  clearer 
became  the  air,  and  their  spirits  rose 
within  them  as  they  discerned  their 
»way  more  readily.  Yet  ever  the  moun- 
tain seemed  to  stretch  up  farther  into 
the  pure  air  of  heaven.  Nevertheless 
they  grew  more  skillful  and  hopeful, 
their  way  lay  plainer  and  fairer,  and, 
whether  they  followed  it  or  wandered 
off  into  by-paths,  they  knew  ever  better 
where  they  ought  to  go. 

Each  new  boy  had  found  the  rocks 
less  rugged,  the  flowers  more  fragrant, 
and  life  more  of  an  inspiration.  Each 
has  looked  oftener  summitward.  Age 
after  age  the  growing  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere into  which  he  rises  adds  new 
beauty  to  his  countenance,  and  more 
and  more  the  glorious  light  of  the 
mountain's  brow  shines  forth  from  his 
eyes  and  thrills  his  heart. 

But  no  boy  has  yet  reached  the 
mountain  top.  The  miniature  creator 
which  Nature  is  seeking  has  not  yet 
learned  to  make  his  work  divinely  fair. 
The  Boy  whom  she  had  in  mind 
when  she  set  out  to  make  some- 
thing that  should  be  at  all  times  open- 
eyed  and  manly,  hopeful  and  helpful, 
gentle  and  generous,  loving  all  good 
and  eschewing  all  evil, — the  Boy  with 
the  full  sense  of  the  infinite  possibilities 
and  responsibilities  of  life,     the     Boy 
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Avho  is  at  all  times  keenly  alive  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  currents  of  higher 
things  which  are  striving  to  course 
through  his  brain,  the  Boy  whom  Na- 
ture, the  hand-maiden  of  the  Great 
Mind,  contemplated  when  her  proud 
edict  went  forth;  "He  shall  be  in  the 
image  of  God ;  he  shall  be  the  divinity 
in  miniature,"  is  not  yet  here.  He  has 
been  long,  long,  long  on  the  way.  He 
is  coming,  coming, — not  yet  fully 
come. 

But  though  he  has  not  yet  attained 
the  topmost  peak,  he  has  left  the  fogs 
of  the  valley  far  behind.  He  knows  at 
last  whither  he  is  bound.    He  can  sur- 


NOTE  BY  THE   EDITOR. 

With  this  number  ends  this  beauti- 
ful serial  by  Mrs.  Clara  Kem  Bayliss. 
All  of  her  published  stories  and 
studies  in  nature  possess  -great  edu- 
cative value  and  they  are,  also,  inter- 
esting stories  artistically  told.  But 
she  has  chosen  the  "psychological 
moment,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  for  the 
publication  of  this  story  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  boy.  The  general  public 
not  even  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
it.  would  have  sought  half  a  genera- 
tion ago  for  such  an  explanation  of 
the  process  by  which  God  created 
man,  as  a  book  for  young  people  to 
read  in  school  and  in  the  home.  But 
this  doctrine  of  evolution  has  now 
become  the  basis  for  the  explanation 
of  so  much  in  science,  history,  relig- 
ion, art,  and  human  life  in  general 
that  people  are  seeking  for  an  expla- 
nation, easy  of  comprehension,  of  the 
process  of  creation  which  the  deeper 
study  of  nature  in  modern  times  has 
revealed.  Both  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  philosophic  thought  are  now 
standing  upon  the  same  platform, 
practically,  which  is,  that  spirit  is 


mount  all  the  obstacles  that  lie  between 
him  and  the  goal ;  can  fell  the  trees,  ^ 
crush  the  rocks,  and  travel  straight  to- 
ward the  summit  if  he  will.  The  Boy 
has  at  last  become  the  creator  of  his 
own  environment,  the  master  of  his 
own  destiny.  And  as  he  stands  forth 
in  all  his  manly  strength  and  dignity, 
a  force  as  from  God  nerves  his  arm  and 
the  light  of  a  Divine  Purpose  illum- 
ines his  eyes. 

He  is  coming,  surely  coming;  and 
some  far  day  the  ideal  Boy  will  have 
arrived. 

(the  end.) 


the  essence  and  source  of  all  created 
things,  and  that  God  has  followed 
the  process  called  growth,  in  produc- 
ing the  world  of  nature  and  of  man, 
and  that  things  were  not  made  by 
the  process  of  mechanism.  He  works 
from  within  more  than  from  without. 
So  general  is  this  insight  among 
intelligent  men  and  women  that  they 
are  seeking  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children  information  of  this 
process  which  all  unite  in  calling 
evolution.  This  view  of  the  process 
of  creation  differs  from  that  of  the 
old  education,  not  in  that  it  is  more 
Godless  but,  rather,  more  God-full; 
and  it  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
world  that  is  more  reasonable. 

Because  of  the  belief  that  the  in- 
telligent teachers  are  seeking  for  a 
connected  view  of  the  steps  in  this 
process  this  story  has  been  published 
in  this  journal.  Because  of  the  belief 
that  intelligent  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  will  be  interested  in  following, 
the  successive  steps  by  which  man 
was  created  and  by  which  he  must 
rise  to  higher  states  of  being,  the 
story  will  soon  appear  in  book  form. 
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Current  Events  Department 

A  monthly  Analysis  of  News  with  Reference  to  its  Use 
as  an  Aid  in  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 

By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 

Editor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago." 


Pbbliminart  Notb  —In  this  depar  ment  will  be 
discussed  aims  and  methods  for  making  most  ef- 
fective the  use  of  current  events  in  teaching.  The 
writer  will  be  glad  to  prepare  outlines  coot  lining 
suggestions  as  to  use  of  Current  History  as  an  aid 
in  teaching  lessons  in  your  regular  coarse  in  Geog- 
raphy. History.  Grammar,  etc.  Kequests  for  these 
outlines  shoi.ld  be  sent  to  address  above  given, 
from  two  weeks  to  a  month  before  lessons  are  to  be 
assigned.  Indicate  in  general  term<i  sublect  mat- 
ter to  be  studied— as  "Europe,"  "Revolutionary 
Period,"  ••Syntax,"  ••Percentage,"  etc.— and  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  class.  Papers  for  both  pupils  and 
teacher  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge.  Ques- 
tions similar  to  the  following,  correcting  (  urrent 
History  with  the  regular  curriculum,  will,  tipon  re- 
quest, be  sent  to  Superintendents.  Principals  or 
Teachers,  as  suggestions  for  similar  questions  In 
Reviews,  Examinations,  etc. 


In  the  two  previous  Issues  in  this  Department.  I 
have  attempted  to  indicate  from  schoolroom  exper- 
iences in  Geography  classes  the  reiiults  of: 

1.  Having  tne  pupils  confine  their  selections  of 
news  to  the  countries  they  are  studying. 

8.  Of  using  the  news  from  any  country  to  teach 
the  Geography  of  any  other  country. 

As  the  latter  method  may  seem  more  difficult,  it 
will  probably  be  well  in  this  issue  to  Illustrate  a 
little  further  the  Ideas  outlined  in  last  month's 
issue.  That  the  use  of  Current  Events  In  connec- 
tion with  any  school  study  will  greatly  stimulate 
interest  and  grasp  is  undoubted.  If  thm,  it  is  found 
that  the  matter  in  a  Current  Events  text  can  be  so 
selected  and  presented  that  It  will  serve  to  teach 
any  lesson— at  least  any  Georaphy  lesson— that 
may  be  in  hand,  it  is  evident  that  Current  Events 
work  must  come  to  occupv  a  place  in  the  process  of 
education  of  tne  higbett  importance 

Speaking  generally,  the  more  remote  the 
superficial  contrast  between  any  event  and  the 
"bull's-eye"  in  the  lesson,  the  keener  the  inter- 
est in  discovering  the  relation  between  the  two 
and  the  greater  the  pleasure  when  the  relation 
is  discovered.  The  pupils  may  be  assigned 
topics — although  it  is  preferable  that  they  se- 
lect their  own — for  preparation  before  coming 
to  class ;  or  the  items  may  be  tarken  up  for  the 
first  time  in  class.  The  latter  method  gives 
practice  in  sight  reading  and  adds  zest  to  the 
recitation,  because  the  news  still  has  the 
"bloom"  on  it.  The  teacher  also  will  find  it 
stimulating  to  come  to  class  without  any  pre- 
conceived notions  of  the  association  between 
the  news  and  the  text.  The  pupils  have  already 
learned  their  geography  lesson  so  far  as  the 
text  is  concerned,  so  that  if  you  fail  at  first  to 
hit  on  the  head  every  nail  you  aim  at,  no  harm 
will  be  done.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  will 
find  the  process  of  connecting  Event  and  text 
at  all  difficult  after  a  little  practice,  as  the  writer 
has  seen  demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments 
in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades.        T\\e 


^  comparisons  will  be  easier  if  events  are  selected 
in  which  some  subject  taught  in  geography  is 
involved.  Space  will  allow  only  a  few  exam- 
ples, but  any  one  of  these  will  illustrate  the 
feasibility  of  the  ideas. 

A  sixth  grade  class  was  studying  Switzer- 
land. One  pupil  had  selected  for  his  Event 
Topic,  the  account  of  a  captain  and  his  crew 
who  had  been  wrecked  near  Texas  City  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  that  port  on  a  bale  of 
cotton. 

Teacher:— "Did  anybody  ever  paddle  Into  port  in 
Switzerland  on  a  bale  of  cotton?^' 

'•Why,  no,"  said  a  girl,  ••they  couldn't  because 
Switzerland  is  not  on  the  coast;  I  mean  has  no  »ea 
coast." 

••Do  they  have  any  bales  of  cotton  in  Switzer- 
land?" 

••No;  of  course  not:  Oh.  yes  they  do;  they  have 
cotton  factories  there.  They  make  dotted  Swiss 
out  of  cotton  " 

Another  class  was  studying  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  text  said  that  the  climate  of  that 
country  was  subject  to  more  changes  than  that 
of  England,  and  asked  the  pupils,  from  their 
previous  study  of  England,  to  tell  why  this  was 
true.  None  of  the  pupils  being  able  to  recall 
the  reason,  the  teacher  said : 

••A  man  on  his  way  from  Montevldo  to  Southamp- 
ton dropped  a  bottle  overboard,  containing  his  cara, 
and  stating  that  any  one  who  found  the  bottle—" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  read  that,"  O  from  several  of  the  pu- 
pils. One  was'permi  tted  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  story 
of  what  became  of  the  bottle.  It  was  finally  picked 
up  on  the  coast  of  Donegal. 

••Somehow."  said  the  teacher,  '•that  bottle  makes 
me  think  of  something  in  our  lesson  on  Austria- 
Hungary.  In  fact  Ihere  was  something  In  that 
boUle  when  it  was  found  on  the  coast  oi  Donegal 
that  would  answer  the  question  your  Oeograi^hy 
has  asked  you  " 

(Several  conjectures  on  the  part  ot  the  pupils, 
some  of  which  approached  the  solution.) 

••How  did  the  bo.  tie  get  there?  Did  it  lust  happen 
to  be  carried  on  that  particular  route  to  the  Brlstifeh 
Isles?" 

••No.  the  Gulf  Stream  carried  it." 

•'And  what  else  ooes  the  Gulf  Stream  carry  that 
has  something  to  do  with  the  climate  of—" 

"The  Gulf  Stream  gives  England  a  warmer 
climate  than  that  of  North  America  in  the  same 
latitude.    It  also  keeps  the  climate  even. 

Another  teacher  used  the  drought  in  Spain 
to  teach  by  'similarity  the  climate  of  arid  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  and,  by  contrast,  the 
well  watered  regions.  Another  (seventh 
grade)  after  having  found  that  much  time  was 
lost  and  interest  dissipated  by  looking  over 
back  numbers  of  the  school  newspaper  for  par- 
allels in  the  news,  saved  time  and  accomplished 
greater  results  by  taking  each  issue  as  it  came 
along  and  following  this  principle  of  compari- 
son and  contrast.  The  increased  flow  of  maple 
sap  in  the  New  England  states  this  year,  due 
to  the  severe  winter,  was  used  as  a  contrasting 
background  in  teaching  the  climate  of  Italy 
which  is  as  notable  for  mild  winters.  The  fact 
that  more  wind-mills  are  being  imported  by 
Sov\\.V\   Mtvca^u  farmers   was   found   useful   in 
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connection  with  the  teaching  of  Holland;  but 
it  did  not  stimulate  keen  interest  and  discus- 
sion as  did  an  item  from  Denver  which  toI4  of 
the  immense  crops  of  beets  and  potatoes  raised 
there,  when  used  to  bring  out  the  physiography 
and  climate  of  Spain  and  the  characteristics  of 
its  people.  Both  countries  are  high,  arid  pla- 
teaus ;  but  in  one  the  people  are  facing  starva- 
tion, while  in  the  other  the  problem  is  what  to 
do  with  their  abundant  crops. 

A  little  inquiry  brbught  out  the  fact  that  the 
difference  in  results  was  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Then  arose 
the  question  whether,  if  the  Americans  were 
transferred  to  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  to  Col- 
orado, industrial  conditions  would  also  be  re- 
versed. An  animated  discussion  followed  in 
which  the  pupils,  after  the  manner  of  young 
people,  divided  into  two  partizan  sections,  one 
holding  that  everything  depended  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  the  other  that  the  character 
of  the  people  depended  on  the  climate.  Then, 
the  opposing  views  were  reconciled  by  the 
teacher  in  the  conclusion  that  race  traditions 
and  climate  combine  to  shape  the  character  of 
a  people  an  its  industrial  history. 

The  peculiarity  of  barns  built  by  a  religious 
sect  who  had  colonized  on  farms  in  the  county, 
served  to  illustrate  the  tenacity  of  racial  habits. 

A  fifth  grade  teacher  found  the  eruption  of 
Mt.  Shasta  and  the  loss  of  a  United  States 
cavalry  troop  in  the  Philippine  jungles  useful 
in  teaching  the  topography  and  climate  of  the 
Philippines,  the  lesson  in  hand.  The  latter 
item  was  dated  at  San  Francisco.  The  pupils 
discovered  that  this  was  because  the  Philip- 
pines are  owned  by  the  United  States.  They 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  cav- 
alrymen were  obliged  to  live  on  monkeys  while 
wandering  in  the  jungles. 

Three  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
use  of  Current  Events  are  not  to  assign  too 
much  or  to  make  too  much  work  out  of  it,  and 
not  to  permit  the  interest  in  the  subject  to  burn 
too  high.  Interest  is  the  most  precious  thing 
in  school  work  and  should  not  be  destroyed  by 
making  a  mistake  in  either  of  the  directions 
indicated.  One  item  allowed  to  become  the 
basis  of  an  interesting  and  profitable  discus- 
sion is  much  better  than  a  number  of  items 
which  leave  the  pupil's  mind  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, because  too  many  details  are  presented 
to  be  grasped  at  once. 

The  important  results  of  such  correlations 
with  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  that  the 
pupil's  hold  on  the  book  information  is 
strengthened  by  having  its  topics  brought  into 


consciousness  in  these  new  and  unexpected  as- 
sociations; the  recitation — or  evening  chat 
around  the  family  lamp,  as  the  case  may  be — 
is  enlivened  and  interest  stimulated  without 
departing  from  the  maiii  purpose  of  a  geogra- 
phy lesson,  that  of  teaching  geography. 

And  there  is  another  economy.  We  have 
lighted  two  candles  with  one  match;  since  the 
instrument  with  which  the  teaching  is  accom- 
plished is  itself  geographical  In  the  examples 
given,  not  only  were  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Spain,  etc.,  impressed  upon  the  mind  but,  by 
the  same  act,  England,  South  America,  Texas 
and  so  on. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  twelve  months  in  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  better  compensation  of 
teachers  in  our  public  schools.  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania  has  set  the  pace  in  the  increase 
of  salaries  in  the  recent  elections  in  that  state, 
and  in  giving  more  assurance  of  a  longer 
tenure  of  office  to  superintendents.  Perhaps 
this  is  only  sporadic  and  that  the  political 
jockeys,  who  have  been  riding  the  schools  of 
that  state  so  hard  for  years  have  concluded  to 
ease  up  a  little,  in  view  of  the  coming  storm 
of  disapproval  that  threatens  to  unseat  them. 

One  of  the  best  devices  for  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  general  public,  is  that  of  Suoerintendent 
Carr,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  in  the  published  re- 
port of  the  state  committee  on  "Teachers'  Sal- 
aries." Thiat  report  compares  the  salaries  of 
superintendents  and  high  school  principals  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  teachers,  not  with  those  of 
railroad  superintendents  and  bank  presidents, 
which  are  private  corporations,  but  with  the 
salaries  of  municipal  and  county  officers  in 
their  respective  communities  and  the  lowest 
order  of  public  officials. 

If  those  interested  would  make  a  statistical 
report  of  other  public  salaries  in  their  com- 
munities and  of  those  of*'  the  teachers,  and 
publish  it  in  the  public  press,  it  would  begin  to 
soak  into  the  consciousness  of  our  sovereigns 
— the  people — that  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
munity are  not  having  a  "square  deal." 


SUPERINTENDENT  POOS. 
Supt.  Charles  S.  Foos,  of  the  public  schools 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years  and  at  an  increase  of  sal- 
ary of  $500  per  year.  We  judge  from  the 
laudatory  remarks  of  different  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  that  Mr.  Foos  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 
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MERGER  OF  SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 
The    spirit    of    concentration    seems    to    be 
working  in  the  school  journals.    The  different 
publications  of  Mr.  Vail  and     the     Kelloggs 
have  been  united, — with  the  exception  of  the 
School  Journal — and    there    are    rumors    that 
the  merging  is  to  extend  to  the  two  leading 
weeklies  published  in  the  east.     The  North- 
western Teacher  is  seeking  to  gather  the  dif- 
ferent  journals   in   the    Mississippi   Valley   to 
itself  by  making  one  journal  for  these  states 
which  shall  be  more  attractive  to  the  teach- 
ers  generally   than    is    any   one    of   the    local 
papers. 
The  state-pride   sentiment   in   the   different 


states  is  being  worked  by  the  local  pub- 
lishers for  all  it  can  be  made  to  carry,  but  as 
people  grow  wiser  this  argument  loses  its  con- 
vincing force  unless  the  teachers  feel  that  they 
get  something  else  worth  while  for  their 
money.  The  educational  journal  will  never 
become  an  institution  until  it  makes  education 
its  theme.  "Educational  journalism"  today 
seems  to  hare  other  commanding  aims  than 
the  promotion  of  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation, by  a  large  majority,  if  one  shall  judge 
from  an  examination  of  the  numerous  peri- 
odicals that  come  from  the  press  every  month. 
Some  of  even  the  best  of  them  have  often  de- 
clared that'  they  have  no  other  serious  pur- 
pose than  to  make  the  journal  pay  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise.  They  "publish  their  paper  to 
make  a  living,"  and  express  surprise  that  any 
one  should  have  any  other  commanding  mo- 
tive; and  not  unfrequently  they  declare  their 
disbelief  that  any  educational  journal  is  pub- 
lished for  any  other  reason.  So  long  as  this 
sentiment  prevails,  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
prevails,  the  principle  of  the  trust  will  become 
more  and  more  active  in  their  consolidation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  any  substantial 
basis  for  a  successful  business  organization 
of  this  kind.  Teachers  with  a  few  exceptions 
do  not  desire  a  professional  paper.  Probably 
the  physician  or  the  lawyer  or  the  engineer 
would  not  care  for  a  journal  of  his  profes- 
sion if  he  did  not  fear  that  something  of  im- 
portance would  escape  him  which  would  add  to 
his  income.  The  teacher,  as  a  rule,  has  but 
little  of  such  feeling.  He  has  little  of  a  like 
incentive  to  improve — with  exceptions. 

If  .a  syndicate  should  secure  the  ablest  edi- 
tor and  corps  of  assistants  in  the  country, 
where  would  it  find  a  market  for  the  paper. 
If  it  is  run  solely  for  business  still  where  will 
he  find  subscribers,  when  school  officials  re- 
move the  pressure  they  now  exercise  to  se- 
cure support  for  their  "home  paper." 

No,  the  publication  of  an  education  jour- 
nal is  a  bad  business  as  business.  Unless  one 
is  possessed  with  a  demon  which  will  not  let 
him  sleep,  but  is  ever  driving  him  on  to  lend 
a  hand,  he  would  better  spend  his  money  in 
buying  a  little  farm  on  aninterurban  car  line 
in  central  Illinois,  than  to  invest  it  in  the  pub- 
lishing of  an  educational  journal,  unless  he 
pTo^oses  to  enter  business  for  his  health. 
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THE  ASBURY  PARK  MEETING. 

The  large  official  program — bulletin  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Asbury  Park  July  yj, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  writing  a  postal 
card  request  to  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  secretary 
of  the  association,  Winona,  Minn.  It  is  too 
long  a  document  for  the  space  we  can  give  .to 
the  announcement  of  the  meeting.  We  can 
assure  our  readers  that  the  program  itself  is 
worth  preserving  and  that  the  meeting  will 
richly  repay  all  the  expense  of  attending  it  to 
those  who  can  afford  such  expenditure.  The 
opportunities  for  extending  one's  travel  at 
cheap  rates  for  transportation  are  fully  set 
forth  in  this  bulletin.  The  following  summary 
is  the  statement  of  the  president  and  the  sec- 
retary, and  may  be  relied  upon  implicitly. 
Many  persons  will  go  to  Asbury  Park  solely 
to  see  the  president  and  listen  to  his  address, 
if  they  have  never  seen  him.  To  see  the  most 
remarkable  American  citizen  now  living,  is  no 
small  matter. 

The  executive  committee  presents  the  Bul- 
letin of  programs  and  arrangements  for  the 
forty-fourth  annual  convention  in  confidence 
that  it  will  convey  assurances  of  a  large  and 
successful  meeting  at  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean 
Grove. 

No  one  will  fail  to  recognize  the  excellence 
and  promise  of  the  various  programs,,  which 
close  with  an  address  before  the  association,  in 
the  great  Ocean  Grove  Auditorium  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  department  pro- 
grams are  distributed  over  six  half  days  in 
order  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  conflict  of 
interests,  and  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
attendance  at  department  meetings. 

An  important  feature  of  the  program  of  the 
national  council  will  be  the  discussion  of  the 
reports  of  three  committees  of  investigation, 
viz.,  committee  on  salaries  tenure  and  pensions 
of  teachers;  committee  on  taxation  as  related 
to  public  education ;  and  committefe  on  indus- 
trial education  in  rural  schools. 

The  successful  efforts  of  the  local  committee 
in  securing  special  rates  of  entertainment,  by 
the  day  and  by  the  week,  deserve  appreciation 
by  all  and  especially  by  the  many  members  who 
will  wish  to  soend  a  portion  of  their  vacation 
in  these  beautiful  cities  by  the  sea. 

The  after-convention  arrangements  by  the 
teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with  Colum- 
bia Universitv  and  New  York  University  co- 
operating?, will  afford  exceptionally  favorable 
opportunities  for  visiting  the  many  points  of 
interest  in  New  York  and  vicinitv.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  many  members  will  avail  themselves 
of  these  courtesies. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  will  find  it  oossible  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  at  Portland,  Me.,  for  which  special 
rates  have  been  secured. 

Active  members,  superintendents  and  others 
are   invited   to   send   to  the   secretary,   under- 


signed, addresses  of  those  who  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  program-bulletin, 'and  co-operate 
with  their  respective  state  directors  and  man- 
agers in  extending  information,  and  in  secur- 
ing a  large  attendance  at  the  forty-fourth  an- 
nual convention. 

William  H.  Maxwell, 
Irwin  Shepard,  President. 

Secretary, 


G.  W.  Wishard,  of  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
says  that  an  international  language  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  affairs  of  the  world-  He 
concludes,  and  exhibits  the  items,  that  the 
formafion  and  establishment  of  such  a  lan- 
guage in  the  five  great  nations  of  the  earth 
would  cost  five  thousand  million  dollars,  and 
suggests  that  we  have  it  at  once. 


MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 

June  26-27-28:  Georgia  Educational  Asso- 
siation,  Athens. 

June  27-29:  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. 

July  Z-y.  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
Secretary.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

July  10-13:  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, Portland,  Me.  Secretary,  W  .C.  Craw- 
ford, Allston,  Mass. 

July  11-12-13:  Pennsylvania  State  Educa- 
tional Association,  Reading. 


CHANGES  IN  ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  LAW. 
The  legislation  by  the  last  general  assemblv 
on  public  schools  was  of  little  importance 
when  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  Illinois  is  ever  lagging  far  behind  in 
the  improvement  of  her  school  laws.  Indiana 
is  outstripping  and  is  already  far  in  the  lead 
in  the  efficiency  of  her  public  schools.  There 
was  expectation,  almost  amounting  to  assur- 
ance that  a  law  permitting  the  consolidation  of 
weak  rural  schools,  and  the  building  of 
graded  schools  equal  to  those  in  towns  and 
cities  and  providing  for  the  transportation  of 
the  children,  would  be  enacted  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. The  bill  was  merely  permissive.  The 
people  within  the  limits  of  the  districts  seek- 
ing consolidation  would  be  able  to  consolidate 
or  continue  in  the  hopeless  condition  they  are 
at  present.  The  law  would  merely  open  a  way 
of  relief  if  they  were  seeking  relief.  Now 
there  is  practically  no  way.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of 
legislators,  and  yet  the  legislation  failed.  It 
seems  as  if  there  must  have  been  secret  oppo- 
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sition  or  culpable  neglect  somewhere.  The 
farmers  institutes  for  some  years  have  been 
passing  resolutions  favoring  such  consolida- 
tion. Without  it  no  efficient  instruction  in  ag- 
riculture in  the  rural  schools  is  possible;  but 
the  law  has  ever  failed  to  pass  or  else  has 
been  vetoed  by  the  governor.  What  the  legis- 
lature did  do  was: 

( 1 )  To  provide  that  in  loaning  school 
funds  the  security  should  be  on  unencumbered 
real  estate  in  the  state. 

(2)  To  discontinue  the  five-year  state  cer- 
tificate. 

(3)  To  require  teachers  to  be  examined  in 
civics   and   history  of   Illinois. 

(4)  To  fix  the  compensation  of  county  su- 
perintendents to  a  definite  per  annum: — 
Counties  of  ist  class  $1,250— 2d  class  $1,650— 
Cook  county  $7,500. 

(5)  To  create  scholarships  in  state  normal 
schools  for  the  school  townships — one  for  each 
township  or  fraction. 

(6)  To  award  scholarship  in  State  Univer- 
sity to  each  county  and  for  each  member  of 
General  Assembly. 

There  was  some  repealing  of  special  legis- 
lation which  was  of  no  general  interest.. 

Our  conjecture, is  that  the  fixing  of  county 
superintendents'  salaries  will  ultimately  re- 
sult in  better  results  in  legislation  for  the 
rural  districts.  If  it  shall  not,  then  absolutely 
nothing  will  have  been  done  by  this  legisla- 
ture to  help  them. 

**How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long!" 


H.  B.  Brown  in  their  great  school,  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  year.  W.  A.  Millis. 
of  Crawfordsville,  has  been  treasurer  for  a 
period  running  back  into  ancient  history. 


RECENT  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  MEET- 
INGS. 
The  spring  meeting  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Chicago  in 
April.  Practically  4,000  Indiana  teachers  went 
to  the  meeting.  This  is  the  largest  attendance 
ever  recorded  in  the  state.  The  novelty  of 
holding  the  meeting  in  Cfhicago  greatly  in- 
creased the  attendance,  no  doubt.  The  leaders 
of  education  in  Chicago  welcomed  this  multi- 
tude with  open  hearts  and  as  many  of  them 
with  open  arms  as  it  was  practicable  to  em- 
brace. Superintendent  Cooley  spoke  to  them 
with  his  usual  good  sense  and  Superintendent 
Carr,  of  Anderson,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, made  an  effective  introductory  address. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  teachers  included  in 
the  district  were  in  attendance.  H.  B.  Brown, 
president  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School, 
conducted  a  party  of  over  1.500  from  his  school 
and  county.     O.    P.    Kinsey,   the   associate   of 


But  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  story 
has  been  told.  The  week  before,  the  Southern 
Indiana  Teachers'  Association  held  its  meeting 
at  Indianapolis  and  3,623  teachers  were  en- 
rolled. Here,  to,  a  most  mstructive  program 
was  rendered,  and  E.  B.  Bryan,  of  Philippine 
fame,  was  elected  president.  Superintendent 
Kendall,  of  Indianapolis,  was  president  of 
the  meeting,  and  spoke  with  emphatic  ap- 
proval on  what  the  school  can  do  to  adjust  the 
child  to  the  life  of  the  community.  Really  In- 
diana excels  the  world  in  doing  thoroughly 
what  she  undertakes  to  do. 


DUAL  .COURSE  FOR  THE  GRADES. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  has  devised  a  scheme  for  a  dual  course 
which  permits  the  completion  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  in  either  6,  7,  or  8  years, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  The 
elasticity  of  the  course  breaks  up  the  platoon 
feature,  puts  pupils  on  their  merits,  and  saves 
time  to  those  able  to  do  more  than  others.  All 
complete  the  same  course,  but  in  varying  time. 

Send  to  Superintendent  W.  R.  Comings, 
Elyria,  Ohio,  for  a  graphic  outline  and  ex- 
planation of  the  scheme.    It  is  worth  while. 


CONCERNING  DR.  E.  C.  HEWETT. 
Miss  Mary  E.  FitzGerald,  of  Chicago,  writes : 
*T  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Hewett's 
death.  I  always  read  his  department  with  the 
greatest  interest;  it  was  so  full  of  kindly  ap- 
preciation of  the  teachers,  had  so  many  sugges- 
tions and  was  so  'intimate'  that  I  felt  as  if  a 
dear  old  friend  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  schools,  and  was  writing  to 
me  personally  just  what  he  thought  of  them." 


COMMENDATORY. 
A  superintendent  writes:  "I  have  looked  in 
vain  through  our  school  journals  for  a  writer 
who,-  like  Dr.  Hewett,  in  School  and  Home 
Education,  was  telling  the  exact  truth  about 
our  schools.  The  editors  visit  different  schools 
and  report  each  one  as  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  combination  of 
the  philosophical  and  the  practical  in  School 
AND  Home  is  unique  in  school  journalism. 
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BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  made  a  change  in  the  re- 
quirements for  certificates  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools.  Morp  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
subject  which  the  candidate  is  to  teach,  and 
less  upon  the  other  subjects  of  the  course. 
Send  to  Stanton  D.  Brooks,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  for  full  information  if  you 
are  interested. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  ED- 
UCATION  OF   BACKWARD,  TRUANT 
AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 
The  second  session  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  the  Education  of  Backward,  Truant 
and  Lelinquent  Children  will  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago, July  7  and  8,  1905. 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  child  study  under  the  leadership  of  experts 
from  the  department  of  Child  Study  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  which  is  perhaps  the  best  developed 
of  any  similar  department  in  the  United  States. 
One  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  an  adoptable  curriculum  for  backward 
children. 

F.  H.  NiBECKER,  Pres., 
Glen  Falls,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION  AND  CON- 
FERENCE IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF 
RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  University  of  Illinois  desires  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  rural  school  teachers  to  the 
special  summer  session  which  will  be  held  at 
the  University,  Urbana,  Illinois,  June  12-30, 
1905,  inclusive,  in  the  interests  of  rural  schools. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  University  in  this  spe- 
cial session  to  select  those  subjects  that  will  be 
of  the  greatest  practical  value,  and  to  this  end 
instruction  will  be  given  during  the  entire  three 
weeks : 

a.  in  Agriculture. 

b.  in  Manual  Training. 

c.  in  Household  Science. 

d.  in  Teaching. 
For  one  week : 

a.  in  Economic  Zoology. 

b.  in  Commercial  Geography. 

c.  in  Architecture. 


THE    BATTLEFIELD    OF    MONMOUTH. 
Within  an  hour's  ride  by  rail  from  Asbury 
Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  where  the  Na- 
tional    Educational     Association's    convention 


will  be  held  July  2-8,  is  the  famous  battle  field 
of  Monmouth,  where  Washington,  following 
up  his  success  at  Trenton,  pursued  the  Hessians 
and  practically  brought  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  an  end.  A  government  monument 
marks  the  battle  field  and  even  the  heroic 
Molly  Pitcher  is  not  forgotten.  Nearby  is  old 
Tennent  church,  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
in  America,  which  was  used  as  a  hospital  dur- 
ing the  conflict.  Bullet  marks  and  blood  stains 
are  yet  to  be  seen. 


MILITARY  DISPLAY  FOR  PRESIDENT. 
When  President  Roosevelt  visits  Asbury 
Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  on  July  7,  to 
address  the  National  Educational  Association 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  will  provide  a  fitting 
military  demonstration.  The  escort  is  to  be 
made  up  of  companies  of  infantry  selected  from 
each  regiment  of  the  state  and  the  Monmouth 
cavalry  troop.  A  naval  demonstration  is  also 
talked  of.  President  Roosevelt's  address  to  the 
educators  will  be  responded  to  by  John  R. 
Kirk,  president  of  the  state  normal  school  of 
Kirksville,  Missouri,  and  Katherine  B.  Blake, 
principal  of  public  school  No.  6  of  New  York 
City.  Resolutions  will  be  presented  by  Eli- 
phalet  Oram  Lyte,  principal  of  First  Pennsyl- 
vania state  normal  school.  Millersville,  Pa. 


THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION. 

Western  World  Fair  is  the  biggest  thin^  of 
the  kind  ever  attempted  in  the  west.  It  has 
the  sanction  of  the  United  States  government. 
Many  distinctive  features  make  it  more  at- 
tractive than  larger  fairs. 

The  forestry  building  is  in  itself  an  exhibit 
of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  country  which  the 
fair  is  designed  to  exploit.  Built  after  the 
manner  of  an  immense  log  house,  which  covers 
half  a  city  block,  of  forest  giants  as  thick  as 
a  man  is  tall,  the  building  is  an  architectural 
triumph.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  Oregonians 
and  of  never-ending  admiration  to  easterners, 
who  would  not  have  believed  that  such  mighty 
trees  grew  outside  of  California,  nor  that  so 
handsome  a  structure  could  be  erected  from 
the  crude  products  of  the  forest. 


RE-ELECTED    AT    CHARLES    CITY,    lA. 
Supt.  C.  A.  Kent  has  been  re-elected  unani- 
mously for  his  third  year  as  superintendent  of 
schools  and  with  a  substantial  increase  of  salary. 
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HUMILITY. 
The  stanzas  below,  entitled  "Humility,"  arc 
from  the  pen  of  John  Hay,  better  known  as 
diplomat,  editor  and  historian,  than  as  a  poet. 
The  verses  were  written  for  the  World's  Chris- 
tian. Endeavor  Convention  at  Washington  a 
few  years  ago. 

Lord!  from  far-severed  climes  we  come 
To  meet  at  last  in  Thee,  our  Home. 
Thou  who  hast  been  our  guide  and  guard 
Be  still  our  hope,  our  rich  reward. 

Defend  us,  Lord,  from  every  ill. 
Strengthen  our  hearts  to  do  Thy  will. 
In  all  we  plan  and  all  we  do 
Still  keep  us  to  Thy  service  true. 

O  let  us  hear  the  inspiring  word 
Which  they  of  old  at  Horeb  heard ; 
Breathe  to  our  hearts  the  high  command, 
"Go  onward  and  possess  the  land." 

Thou  who  art  Light,  shine  on  each  soul ! 
Thou  who  art  Truth,  each  mind  control ! 
Open  our  eyes  and  make  us  see 
The  path  which  leads  to  heaven  and  Thee ! 


:,E^9o.i<:{R;E>.ii^: 


THE  CHILD'S  DAVID  COPPERFIELD 
AND  OLIVER  TWIST.  Retold  by  Annie 
Douglas  Severance.  Cloth,  i2mo.,  i6o  pages, 
with  illustrations.  Price,  40  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago. 

These  masterpieces  of  Dickens  have  been  re- 
told in  simple  language  for  children's  reading, 
the  volume  forming  one  of  the  Eclectic  School 
Readings  Series.  All  elements  of  unpleasant- 
ness and  discursiveness  have  been  excluded 
from  the  stories,  which  are  thus  made  intelligi- 
ble and  enjoyable  to  the  childish  mind.  Many 
of  the  minor  characters  have  been  thereby 
omitted,  but  the  thread  of  each  story  has  been 
carefully  and  closely  followed.  The  individual- 
ity of  the  leading  characters  has  been  preserved 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  child  is  brought 
into  a  close  acquaintanceship  with  some  of 
the  greatest  types  portrayed  by  Dickens.  The 
illustrations  include  a  number  of  reproductions 
of  the  famous  pictures  drawn  by  Cruikshank 
for  the  early  editions. 


erick  Holder,  author  of  "Elements  of  Zool- 
ogy," "Stories  of  Animal  Life,"  etc.     Cloth, 
i2mo.,  236  pages,  with  illustrations.     Price, 
60  cents.     American  Book   Company,   New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
In  this,  the  latest  addition  to  the  seri'es  of 
the  Eclectic  School  Readings,  the  story  of  lower 
animal  life,  including  the  protozoans,  sponges^ 
corals,  shells,  insects,  and  crustaceans,  is  pre- 
sented simply  and  on  broad  lines.     The  nar- 
rative is  untechnical,  and  supplemented  at  al- 
most every  step  by  forceful  and  explanatory 
illustrations.    The  subject  has  been  divested  of 
dry  details,  and  made  attractive  by  notes  and 
incidents  resulting  from  personal  observation 
and  investigations.    While  the  volume  is  a  sup- 
plementary reader,  the  matter  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  text- 
book. 


HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  BECAME 

A  NATION,  by  John  Fiske.    List  price,  50 

cents.    Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers,  Boston, 

New  York,  Chicago,  London. 

Mr.  Fiske's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  literary 

skill  as  well  as  of  historical  accuracy  is  well 

established.     The  present  volume  summarizes 

succinctly  the  principal  problems  faced  by  our 

country  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and 

traces  our  development  until  we  finally  "found 

ourselves"  in  the  Civil  War.      The  language  is 

simple  enough  for  young  people  and  sufficiently 

dignified  to  satisfy  older  readers. 


LITERARY  ITEM. 
Professors  and  teachers  always  feel  the  need 
of  short,  interesting  and  very  easy  stories  for 
beginners  in  a  foreign  language.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  have  in  press  a  col- 
lection of  short  Spanish  stories  by  Julia  de 
Asensi  under  the  title  Victoria  Yotros  Cuentos, 
edited  with  notes  and  a  vocabulary  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  S.  Ingraham  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. These  stories  commend  themselves  as 
being  the  easiest  collection  of  Spanish  stories 
available. 


HOLDER'S    HALF    HOURS   WITH    THE 
LOWER    ANIMALS.      By  Charles  Fred- 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

"Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  Xenia, 
Greene  county,  Ohio.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing November  15,  1904.  D.  Q.  Morrow,  Presi- 
dent. 

"Twenty-Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Trustees,  Superintendent  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind"  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  July  i,  1904. 
Joseph  H.  Freeman,  Superintendent  and  Sec- 
retary 
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il  Mention  ind  Business  Notices 


lot  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
i  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
their  first  opportunity? 


IS  THIS  TRUE? 
f  the  most  active  and  prominent  prin- 
the  country  who  is  at  the  head  of  one 
argest  high  schools  in  the  Mississippi 
vrites  as  follows : 

ose  a  check  for  $1.25  in  payment  for 
\ND  Home  Education.  I  look  forward 
asurable  anticipation  to  the  coming  of 
AND  Home  each  month.  I  regard  it 
f  the  best  magazines  that  comes  to  my 
'here  is  no  new  subject  in  school  work 

I  my  judgment  does  not  receive  a  fair 
at  the  hands  of  your  journal,  and  many 
)rinciples  for  which  the  journal  con- 
some  years  ago,  are  now  considered 
i  ideas  by  the  best  men  in  educational 

For  this  reason  and  others,  we  ex- 
end  our  support  and  what  little  assist- 
may  give,  from  time  to  time,  to  School 

SIE. 

erintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  of  in- 
lal   renown   as   an   educational   center 

f  twenty  years  ago,  I  began  to  be  a 
i  the  Public  School  Journal  and  have 
irred  to  more  thought  by  its  contents 
r  Other  periodical  that  has  come  to  me 

II  of  the  years  that  have  passed  since  I 
s  perusal.  What  prompts  me  to  say 
V  is  what  you  have  said  about  the 
tion  of  Superintendents"  under  Com- 

the  May  issue  of  School  and  Home 
ON.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
tlined  what  should  be  the  plan  of  con- 
almost  all  meetings  for  the  discussion 
tional  topics. 

ibove  letters  are  from  representative 
s  in  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Another 
the  same  mail  from  a  leading  superin- 
in  Indiana,  which  was  even  more  ap- 
e  of  our  magazine's  work  and  influ- 
CHooL  and  Home  is  not  so  modest  as 
e  that  one  must  die  before  his  friends 
their  appreciation  of  his  work,  but 
?  limits  which  it  cannot  pass  in  report- 
t  others  say  of  it.  Dr.  Harris  replied 
uditors  at  Milwaukee  that  "they  were 
T  thinking  of  what  he  was  expected  to 
le  future  more  than  of  what  he  had 
accomplished."  But  it  is  an  inspiration 
on  when  those  "who  know"  find  in  the 
something  to  commend. 


THE  SCHOOL  CENTURY. 
N.  Jones,  long  associated  with  E.  D. 
his  publishing  business  at  Oak  Park 
es  a  new   teachers   monthly  with  the 
:le.    Mr.  Jones  will  be  editor  and  pub- 


A  Teacher's  Work  is  Colored 

BY  THE  BOOKS  THAT  HE  OR  SHE  READS 

The  truest  and  wisest  investments 
are  in  books  that  can  be  read  and 
reread.  Of  such  are  the  three  fol- 
lowing books  by  the  Popular 
Author 

Elizabeth  Harrison 


Some  Silent  Teachers. 

In  Storyland. 

Two  Children  of  the  Foothills. 


ALL  THIIttfOII  $2.25  UNTIL  m   \%\. 

REQtLAR    PRICE,     $1.00    EACH 

For  Sale  by 

E.    B.   WOODSON 

358    Wabash    Ave,     Chicago. 
HOME  WORK  FOR  PUPILS  AND  ADULTS 

SELF  HELP 

Edited  by  a  Chicago  principal,  ten  city 
teachers,  and  the  head  of  Stein  way  Theatre 
Dramatic  Company. 

New  things  for  public  reading  and  reci- 
tation, fresh  after-dinner  stories,  a  mass  of 
Chicago  grade  teaching  and  examination 
questions,  and  many  articles  on  subjects  of 
school  study. 

50  cents  a  year.  Liberal  discount  to 
whole  classes  with  free  desk  copies.  Excel- 
lent school  materials  for  waking  up  mind 
and  directing  ambition. 

W.  E.  17ATT,  4612  Emerald  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OP  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES 

offers  courses  for  men  and  women  In  Classical 
Arcbaeology,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Voice  Train- 
ing, Reading  and  Speaking,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian. Spanish.  Phonetics,  History,  Psychology, 
Philosophy.  Education.  Theory  of  Pure  Design, 
Drawing  and  Painting,  Architectural  Drawing, 
Theory  of  Architectural  Design,  History  of  Euro- 
pean Architecture.  Mathematics,  Surveying,  Shop- 
work,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Geog- 
raphy, and  in  Physical  £ducatioxL  These  courses 
are  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  are  0-9 en 
without  entrance  examination  to  all  qualified  p  er- 
sons.  The  University  Libraries.  Museums,  Lab- 
oratories, etc..  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  School.  The  School  opens  Wednesday, 
July  5th,  and  closes  Tuesday,  August  16th,  1905. 

For  full  Announcement,  address  J.  L.  Love,  16 
University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Chaiffnan 
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HUMILITY. 
The  stanzas  below,  entitled  "Humility,"  are 
from  the  pen  of  John  Hay,  better  known  as 
diplomat,  editor  and  historian,  than  as  a  poet. 
The  verses  were  written  for  the  World's  Chris- 
tian. Endeavor  Convention  at  Washington  a 
few  years  ago. 

Lord!  from  far-severed  climes  we  come 
To  meet  at  last  in  Thee,  our  Home. 
Thou  who  hast  been  our  guide  and  guard 
Be  still  our  hope,  our  rich  reward. 

Defend  us,  Lord,  from  every  ill. 
Strengthen  our  hearts  to  do  Thy  will. 
In  all  we  plan  and  all  we  do 
Still  keep  us  to  Thy  service  true. 

O  let  us  hear  the  inspiring  word 
Which  they  of  old  at  Horeb  heard ; 
Breathe  to  our  hearts  the  high  command, 
"Go  onward  and  possess  the  land." 

Thou  who  art  Light,  shine  on  each  soul ! 
Thou  who  art  Truth,  each  mind  control ! 
Open  our  eyes  and  make  us  see 
The  path  which  leads  to  heaven  and  Thee ! 


:»E^9Qliv-p;E):ii^' 


THE  CHILD'S  DAVID  COPPERFIELD 
AND  OLIVER  TWIST.  Retold  by  Annie 
Douglas  Severance.  Cloth,  i2mo.,  i6o  pages, 
with  illustrations.  Price,  40  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago. 

These  masterpieces  of  Dickens  have  been  re- 
told in  simple  language  for  children's  reading, 
the  volume  forming  one  of  the  Eclectic  School 
Readings  Series.  All  elements  of  unpleasant- 
ness and  discursiveness  have  been  excluded 
from  the  stories,  which  are  thus  made  intelligi- 
ble and  enjoyable  to  the  childish  mind.  Many 
of  the  minor  characters  have  been  thereby 
omitted,  but  the  thread  of  each  story  has  been 
carefully  and  closely  followed.  The  individual- 
ity of  the  leading  characters  has  been  preser\'ed 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  child  is  brought 
into  a  close  acquaintanceship  with  some  of 
the  greatest  types  portrayed  by  Dickens.  The 
illustrations  include  a  number  of  reproductions 
of  the  famous  pictures  drawn  by  Cruikshank 
for  the  early  editions. 


erick  Holder,  author  of  "Elements  of  Zool- 
ogy," "Stories  of  Animal  Life,"  etc.     Cloth, 
i2mo.,  236  pages,  with  illustrations.     Price^ 
60  cents.     American   Book   Company,    New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
In  this,  the  latest  addition  to  the  serits  of 
the  Eclectic  School  Readings,  the  story  of  lower 
animal  life,  including  the  protozoans,  sponges^ 
corals,  shells,  insects,  and  crustaceans,  is  pre- 
sented simply  and  on  broad  lines.     The  nar- 
rative is  untechnical,  and  supplemented  at  al- 
most every  step  by  forceful  and  explanatory 
illustrations.    The  subject  has  been  divested  of 
dry  details,  and  made  attractive  by  notes  and 
incidents  resulting  from  personal  observation 
and  investigations.    While  the  volume  is  a  sup- 
plementary reader,  the  matter  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  text- 
book. 


HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  BECAME 

A  NATION,  by  John  Fiske.    List  price,  50 

cents.    Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers,  Boston, 

New  York,  Chicago,  London. 

Mr.  Fiske's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  literary 

skill  as  well  as  of  historical  accuracy  is  we(l 

established.     The  present  volume  summarizes 

succinctly  the  principal  problems  faced  by  our 

country  at  the  close  of  the   Revolution,  and 

traces  our  development  until  we  finally  "found 

ourselves"  in  the  Civil  War.      The  language  is 

simple  enough  for  young  people  and  sufficiently 

dignified  to  satisfy  older  readers. 


LITERARY  ITEM. 
Professors  and  teachers  always  feel  the  need 
of  short,  interesting  and  very  easy  stories  for 
beginners  in  a  foreign  language.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  have  in  press  a  col- 
lection of  short  Spanish  stories  by  Julia  de 
Asensi  under  the  title  Victoria  Yotros  Cuentos, 
edited  with  notes  and  a  vocabulary  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  S.  Ingraham  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. These  stories  commend  themselves  as 
being  the  easiest  collection  of  Spanish  stories 
available. 


HOLDER'S    HALF    HOURS   WITH    THE 
LOWER    ANIMALS.      By  Charles  Fred- 
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"Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio 
Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  Xenia, 
Greene  county,  Ohio.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing November  15,  1904.  D.  Q.  Morrow,  Presi- 
dent. 

"Twenty-Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Trustees,  Superintendent  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind"  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  July  i,  1904. 
Joseph  H.  Freeman,  Superintendent  and  Sec- 
retary 
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il  Mention  ind  Business  Notiees 

Dot  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
It  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
t  their  first  opportunity? 


IS  THIS  TRUE? 
3f  the  most  active  and  prominent  prin- 
1  the  country  who  is  at  the  head  of  one 
largest  high  schools  in  the  Mississippi 
writes  as  follows: 

lose  a  check  for  $1.25  in  payment  for 
AND  Home  Education.  1  look  forward 
sasurable  anticipation  to  the  coming  of 
AND  Home  each  month.  I  regard  it 
3f  the  t)est  magazines  that  comes  to  my 
There  is  no  new  subject  in  school  work 
in  my  judgment  does  not  receive  a  fair 
at  the  hands  of  your  journal,  and  many 
principles  for  which  the  journal  con- 
some  years  ago,  are  now  considered 
:d  ideas  by  the  best  men  in  educational 
For  this  reason  and  others,  we  ex- 
lend  our  support  and  what  little  assist- 
may  give,  from  time  to  time,  to  School 

iME. 

[)erintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  of  in- 
•nal   renown   as  an   educational  center 

ly  twenty  years  ago,  I  began  to  be  a 
of  the  Public  School  Journal  and  have 
urred  to  more  thought  by  its  contents 
y  other  periodical  that  has  come  fo  me 
all  of  the  years  that  have  passed  since  I 
ts  perusal.  What  prompts  me  to  say 
w  is  what  you  have  said  about  the 
ition  of  Superintendents"  under  Com- 
1  the  May  issue  of  School  and  Home 
ION.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
ttlined  what  should  be  the  plan  of  con- 
almost  all  meetings  for  the  discussion 
ational  topics. 

above  letters  are  from  representative 
rs  in  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Another 
the  same  mail  from  a  leading  superin- 
in  Indiana,  which  was  even  more  ap- 
ire  of  our  magazine's  work  and  influ- 
>CH00L  AND  Home  is  not  so  modest  as 
ve  that  one  must  die  before  his  friends 
their  appreciation  of  his  work,  but 
e  limits  which  it  cannot  pass  in  report- 
it  others  say  of  it.  Dr.  Harris  replied 
auditors  at  Milwaukee  that  "they  were 
V  thinking  of  what  he  was  expected  to 
he  future  more  than  of  what  he  had 
accomplished."  But  it  is  an  inspiration 
on  when  those  "who  know"  find  in  the 
something  to  commend. 


THE  SCHOOL  CENTURY. 
W.  Jones,  long  associated  with  E.  D. 
I  his  publishing  business  at  Oak  Park 
res  a   new   teachers   monthly  with  the 
tie.    Mr.  Jones  will  be  editor  and  pub- 


A  Teacher's  M  is  Colored 

BY  THE  BOOKS  THAT  HE  OR  SHE  READS 

The  truest  and  wisest  investments 
are  in  books  that  can  be  read  and 
reread.  Of  such  are  the  three  fol- 
lowing books  by  the  Popular 
Author 

Elizabeth  Harrison 


Some  Silent  Teachers. 

In  Storyland. 

Two  Children  of  the  Foothills. 


kVV  TIIIIEt  fOK  $2.25  IINTIL  JMLTf   IsL 

REQtLAR    PRICE,     $1.00    EACH 

For  Sale  by 

E.    B.   WOODSON 

358    Wabash    Ave,     Chicago. 
HOME  WORK  FOR  PUPILS  AND  ADULTS 

SELF  HELP 

Edited  by  a  Chicago  principal,  ten  city 
teachers,  and  the  head  of  Stein  way  Theatre 
Dramatic  Company. 

New  things  for  public  reading  and  reci- 
tation, fresh  after-dinner  stories,  a  mass  of 
Chicago  grade  teaching  and  examination 
questions,  and  many  articles  on  subjects  of 
school  study. 

50  cents  a  year.  Liberal  discount  to 
whole  classes  with  free  desk  copies.  Excel- 
lent school  materials  for  waking  up  mind 
and  directing  ambition. 

W.  E.  WATT,  4612  Emerald  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES 

offers  courses  for  men  and  women  in  Classical 
Archaeology,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Voice  Train- 
ing, Reading  and  Speaking,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian. Spanish.  Phonetics.  History,  Psychology, 
Philosophy.  Education.  Theory  of  Pure  Design, 
Drawing  and  Painting,  Architectural  Drawing, 
Theory  of  Architectural  Design,  History  of  Euro- 
pean Architecture,  Mathematics,  Surveying,  Shop- 
work,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Geog- 
raphy, and  in  Physical  Education.  These  courses 
are  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  are  o^  en 
without  entrance  examination  to  all  qualified  p  er- 
sons.  The  University  Libraries.  Museums.  Lab- 
oratories, etc..  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  School.  The  School  opens  Wednesday, 
July  5th,  and  closes  Tuesday,  August  16th,  1905. 

For  full  Announcement,  address  J.  L.  Love,  10 
University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman 


vm 
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University  of  Wisconsin 

SUMMER    SESSION 

June   a6   to  August   4%    1905 

183  courses  for  graduates,  under-srraduAtei,  teachers  and 
normal  school  students  In  twenty  departments  of  the  Colleir^ 
of  Letters  and  Science.  Fifty  Professoni  and  Instructors  from 
the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  other  univer- 
sities. 

Courses  for  enidneers  and  artisans  In  the  School  for  Ar- 
tisans and  Apprentices. 

Special  opportunities  for  conversation  in  French  and 
German. 

Scientific  excursions  each  week;  public  lectures  dallv; 
ample  opportunities  for  boating  and  swimming;  absolutely 
pure  water  supply,  and  beautiful  surroundings. 

Send  for  announcements  to 

W.    D.    HIESTAND,       Icgfstrar 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

CORNELL   SUMMER   SESSION 

JULY   5— AUGUST  i6,    1905 


60  iDstPaetoFs     23  DepartmeDts 

For  College,  High  School  and  Grade  Teach- 
.ers.    Knowledge,— Health,— Pleasure. 

SPECIAL  MENTION-Plne  Courses  la  English, 
Languages  Sciences,  History,  Art,  Mathematics, 
Shops;  full  program  of  Nature  Work. 

Inexpensive  Living.  Tuition  Fee  896.00.  Send  for 
Circular  and  Book  of  Views.    Address 

THE  REGISTRAR,  CORNELL  UNIV'Y. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

PFovidence  Univepsity 

Oak   Hill,    Ohio 

RESIDENCE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE 


DBPARTll  BNT5: 

acadbmt:  Technics 

Common  School  Studies      Business 
Normal  Optics 

High  School  Physics 

Bible  Studies  Oratory 

Colligb:  Univbbsitt: 

Pedagogy  Science-Philosophy 

Science  Ethics-Christianity 

Philosophy  Political-Social 

Classics  English-Theology 

An  tnntlCutlon  me«tingr  the  dem&ndii  of  today.  All  the  above 

couroes,  and  others,  tausht  by  the  Correspondence  methods. 

StateCourse  desired.    Ask  for  circulars.    Terms  moderate. 

univb:rsity  o/  ici.inois 

SUMMER     SESSION 

JUNE  12  TO  AUGUST  11.  1905 

FACULTY    OF    NEARLY    40 


Nearly  i  oo  courses  of  especial  interest  to  teachers  wishing 

to  do  work  of  college  Krade. 

Lecturers    of   National    Prominence. 


The  Magrazines. 


Tuition  for  the   Session   only   $ia.oo 

Correspondence  in\ated.     Catalogue  and  full  information 
sent  upon  application  to 

T.  A.  CI^AR.K»  Director* 

Vrbas&a,  111. 


In  the  May  Atlantic  begins  a  series  of  papers 
by  William  Garrott  Brown,  the  historian,  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  magazine,  upon  the 
Tenth  Decade  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
the  momentous  happenings  of  the  years  be- 
tween the  close  6f  the  Civil  War  and  the  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  the  Republic  will  be 
presented  in  a  new  light. 


The  June  Century  is  rich  in  color.  Dumond 
contributes  the  frontispiece  of  the  issue,  a  study 
illustrating  Isabel  McKinney's  lines  on  **Thc 
Tanager."  Jules  Guerin's  illustrations  of  Rich- 
ard Whiteing's  "The  Chateux  of  Tourainc" 
fill  four  pages  in  two  colors.  Of  unusual  in- 
terest, too,  are  the  reproductions,  in  black  and 
white,  of  Violet  Oakley's  panels  for  the  re- 
ception room  of  Pennsylvania's  governor. 
Harrison  S.  Morris  writes  of  this  work  and  its 
recognition  by  the  Pennsylvania .  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  work  of  notable  rank  in  Ameri- 
can art. 


No  more  interesting  and  practically  valuable 
papers  have  ever  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas  than 
Charles  H.  Caffin's  "How  to  Study  Pictures." 
This  month  Mr.  Caffin  compares  the  work  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Thomas  Gainsbor- 
ough. "Queen  Zixi  of  Ix"  develops  exciting 
events;  and  "How  Pinkey  Closed  the  School 
Term"  is  another  jolly  "Pinkey  Perkins"  stoo'- 


WEDDING  ECONOMY. 
The  practical  side  of  a  wedding,  the  problem 
of  bringing  the  festivities  within  a  reasonable 
expenditure,  is  given  consideration  in  a  care- 
fully written  paper  in  the  June  Delineator, 
which  contains  also  suggestions  for  wedding 
cookery  that  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  interested.  Various  other  items  of  domestic 
value  are  given  in  the  form  recipes  under  the 
headings  "Luncheon  Dishes."  "Spinach  and  its 
Hygienic  Value,"  and  Unique  Decorative 
Desserts,"  and  Isabel  Gordon  Curtis  adds  a 
chapter  on  canning  fruit  in  "The  Making  of  a 
Housewife."  House  plans  and  house-furnish- 
ing ideas  and  seasonable  gardening  suggestions 
are  other  features  that  will  appeal  to  home- 
makers. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press  will  issue 
on  June  ist  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The 
Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education 
by  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp.  This  important 
contribution  to  educational  literature  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  new  chap- 
ter giving  in  outline  a  course  jn  colonial  his- 
tory, and.  in  addition,  the  hook  has  been  fully 
illustrated  from  many  original  photographs  of 
children  actually  employed  in  industrial  work. 
It  offers  much  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
handwork  by  the  grades,  and  will  also  deter- 
mine a  new  basis  or  outlook  for  industrial 
training  in  the  higher  grades. 
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H  I5TORIE5 

for 

High  Schools  and  Colleges 


My'ers'  Ancient  History* 

REVISED  EDITION 

Lfist  Priest  %l»50 

For  many  years  Myera'  "Ancient  History" 
bas  been  in  almost  universal  use  In  the  schools 
of  the  country,  and  has  continuously  given  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  both  Instructors  and 
students.  To  make  this  superior  work  still 
more  adequate,  the  author  recently  prepared  a 
thorough  revision,  which  made  possible  many 
improvements  in  the  text  itself,  in  its  arrange- 
ment, in  the  maps  and  illustrations,  and  in  the 
appearance  of  the  book. 


Mrers'    Mediaeval    and 
Modern   Historr 

REVISED  EDITION 
Ust  Pric*,  #1.50 

In  its  revised  form,  this  standard  text  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  au- 
thor's" AncientHistory."  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  secondary  schools:  but  though  the 
aids  provided  in  numerous  bibliographies,  ref- 
erences to  original  sources,  and  in  suggested 
topics  for  special  research  it  is  also  well  suited 
for  use  as  a  basis  of  work  with  college  classes. 


Robinson's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Europe,  List  price  $1.60 

Robinson's  Readings  in  European  History,  Volume  I,  List  price      .  .1.50 

Cheyney's  Short  History  of  England,  List  price          ....  1.40 

Montgomery's  Student's  American  History  (revised  edition).  List  price  .      1.40 

GINN  <a  COMPANY  Publishers 

Address  378-388  WabasH  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


t^tiriiNiEY  Rwirr 


The  PERRY 
PICTURES 

u  II  4|  ftiir  tQiicli- 
f  fl  K  [AnKuaf  e^ 
Literature.  HUtr 

OJE  CENT  EACH 

f.ir  !W  or  EuOIY.    Ab- 

»lx*.  &^  T  i,     SDOu 
milTjpt'tR.      XBfl    lor 

Art  ]iabjec>t#i,  pa«U.  hlii«AHc»l,  ff»DRr»i>bics>l,  ate. 

island  twDK^ne  «tAin|;i  far  oata\ai7u«+  ©r  thnNs  two-eant 
»LAmFrt  fur  {>&(&] nirue  ot  iOOO  nilnlat^ure  lltufttrftitoniT  two 
l»LetiLrflH  ftiul  Up  ]>lGCare  Ju  three  fblloi>. 

BEAUTIFUL    PrCTURES    INo  COLORS 

r  For  Effd  Study  in  June» 
BIRDS  PORTRAYED  IN    NAiaRAL  COLORS 

TIUA  rCltTC  CII^U   for  iSormorv;  vttnrt«d*Bdeitlr«fl. 
ItIU  UtniO  tAlifl  tiiH  HiiijjflctB,  ?Ttii,    »end  toda^- 
A  rtfwl  an  ft  ihrvf^iHUrtf^ni  ftirti  in  lotn  ^/  Hlvar  nmrr. 

^Dd  M  c«nt9  for  H«i  A,  S-^  Common  Blrdft^  or^t  &,  1$  nther 
('omtDon  BlndM.  or  Set  <.'.  SS  Mri  Hmnen-  A  mtle  atMiut  each 
bird,  wrLtc^D  hy  Artliur  P.  Tioydon  and  copyjrtitbletl'  wlM  b* 
p«lit  ffB*  witli  «!4jcli  of  tSn#*  ■.(■t-, 

UIBE  PICTUIES  FDR  tCiODLRDtti  OlCOItntON 
TittK.    Tip  c^ut^  fmi.±r    9  tor  K*.W. 

THE  PERRY  MAGAZINE.  >iontblr  <»''Ci!i>t 
July  #nd  Aiiiru4i.l>.0Q  uvryemr  r*n  jou  alTord  nottt*  know 
nboiic  tb«  Woi-ldV  (hint  FftlntlnjrHt  TliH  mK^*.Uni!  kle- 
iHL'rItie*  them.    It  tm-htu  how  to  ui*  pJcture*  In  Bohuol. 


StATtNG  UADONNA 
Ibe  onu^'^etit:  Pln^tur^^  ar^^a  to  A  time*  tbbi  nlie. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,    in  M,  IWIOEN,  «m. 


^   UdjEl  M^Llnl  Hi.  LotiLf  Kxihiir^in.ijt.  Tat>j. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

in  the  City  off  New  York 

SUnnBR  SESSION,  1905 

Thursday,  July  6,  to  Thursday,  August  17 

lao  COURSES.— Chemlstrr,  Domestic  Sctenc* 
Economics,  Education,  English.  Qeof^rapby,  Geol, 
ogjt  German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Manual  Train- 
ing, Mathematics.  Mechanical  Drawinsr.  Music. 
Nature   Study.   Philosophy.   Physical    Education. 


Physics,  Physiology ,  Psychology,  Romance  Lan- 
guages (including  f'rencn.  Italia  '  '  "' 
Sociology. 


ruages  (including  flench.  Italian,  and  Spanish), 


Instruction  will  be  given  by  a  staff  of  3i  pro- 
fessors, 96  instructors  and  10  assistants.  This  body 
of  teachers  is  selected  mainly  from  the  stafE  of  the 
University.  Those  from  oth*-r  institutions  are: 
Mr.  Cheshire  Lowton  Boone,  Director  of  Drawing 
and  Industrial  Art.  Montclalr  (In  Manual  Training); 
Dr.  Henry  David  Gray,  of  the  University  of  Texas 
(in  English):  Professor  Herman  Horrell  Home,  of 
Dartmouth  College  (in  Education);  Professor  Will- 
iam Albert  Nitze,  of  Amherst  College  (in  Romance 
Languages):  Professor  Walter  Bowers  PillBburs 
of  the  university  of  Michigan  (In  Psychology) : 
Professor  Henry  Dike  Sleeper,  of  Smith  College  (in 
Music):  Mr.  Edward  Lawrence  Stevens,  Associate 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City  (in 
Education ) ;  and  Professor  Chauncey  Wetmore 
WellB,  of  the  University  of  California  (in  English). 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  had  at  Wnittier  Hall. 

The  Announcement  is  now  ready  and  noill  be 
sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary j  Columbia 
University.  New  York,  N,  Y. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

offer*  to  Primary  Teachers  new  methods  In  primary 
work  based  npon  Kindergarten  principles  and  logi- 
cally dereloped,  in  which  organized  hand-work 
takes  the  place  of  bap-hasard  so  called  busy  work; 
also  organized  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, ana  number  work.  Saturday  Classes.  Address 
Chicago  KlndergartMi  College,  lo  Van  Buren  St. 


NEARLY 

300 
TEACHERS 

STUDIED 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

AT 

Illinois  Medicil 
College 

CHICAGO 

SESSION  1903-04 


ILLINOIS  MEOIOAL 
COLLEGE 

(8imer  MnI  if  MeiieiM 
lid  Pkiriiey) 

HEMAN  H.BROWN.M.D.. 
President. 

B.  BRINDLEY  EAD3.  M.D. 
Dean. 

10th  annual  sesRion—Con- 
tinuous  course  -Four  terms 
yearly.  October,  January, 
April  and  July. 

MEDICAL    COURSV     F  O  U  r 

years  of  at'  least  7  months 
each. 

Pharmacy  Coubbv.  Two 
years  of  6  months  each. 

Tbainiiio  School  fob 
NuBSBS.  Two  years  in  prac- 
tical study  in  residence— 
rejsnilar  graduating  course. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

W.  C.  SANPORD,  n.D„  Sec 

180  to  190  Washinirton  Blvd. 

CHICAOO;  ILL. 


MARTHA'S  VIIETARD  SUMMER  IISTITUTE 

,  COURSKfl  IN 

Methods,    Academics  and    Manual    Training 

Oat  in  the  Atlantic.    Cool  and  Healthful. 

BCOINS    JUi.Y    It,    100B 

Send  for  H-ptLge  circular  containing  full   information. 

WILUAM  A.    MOWRY,    Pres.   Hyde    Park,    Masa. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

Boys  and  girls  are  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  this  attractive  work,  which  takes 
them  out  of  themselves,  out  of  doors,  and  into 
closer  and  more  sympathetic  relations  with  one 
another.  The  purpose,  primarily,  is  to  teach 
children  how  to  plant  and  grow  flowers  and 
vegetables  by  permitting  them  to  do  the  actual 
work,  so  that  they  may  have  such  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  as  to  be  able  to  make  a 
living  from  it  should  the  need  and  opportunity 
come.  In  addition,  they  get  instruction  and  ex- 
ercise which  help  them  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically.  Each  child  is  given  its  own  garden 
—about  nine  by  twelve  feet— on  the  conditions 
that  the  holder  must  work  faithfully  and  must 
not  trespass  upon  others.  It  is  an  inspiring 
sight  to  see  these  little  ones  cultivating  the 
ground  that  it  may  bring  forth  a  beautiful 
flower  or  a  useful  vegetable,  and,  above  all,  to 
realize  that  they  are  privileged  to  breathe  fresh 
air  and  to  look  up  to  nature's  God  through 
long  hours  of  glorious  and  health-giving  sun- 
shine. The  hope  is  indulged  that  this  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  children  will  instill  into 
their  hearts  such  a  love  of  outdoor  life  that 
many  will  turn  their  feet  countryward  and  seek 
a  living  upon  farms  rather  than  remain  in  the 
city  to  find  employment  in  the  already  over- 
crowded offices,  shops,  and  factories. — From 
"Farming  Vacant  City  Lots,"  by  Allan  Suther- 
land, in  the  American  Monthly  Rez'iczi'  of  Re- 
views for  ^^ay. 


VACATION  DAYS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
CALENDAR. 

The  breezes  of  outdoor  America  stir  through 
the  handsome  pages  of  the  Country  Calendar^A 
June  number. 

From  Stewart  Edward  White's  Sierras  the 
reader  is  carried  to  that  camper's  paradise, 
Newfoundland,  by  L.  F.  Brown,  with  striking 
word-  and  photograph-pictures  of  the  salmon 
and  caribou  of  this  marvelous  island.  Emerson 
Hough  gives  to  the  amateur  fly-caster  the  bene- 
fit of  his  experience,  as  does  Dan  Beard  to 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  "Famous  Camp- 
Fire  Dishes."  Mr.  George  P.  Brett,  the  pub- 
lisher, tells  of  his  unusual  but  simple  leisurely 
vacation  with  a  single  top-buggy,  and  Samuel 
Emery's  article  will  bring  smiles  of  reminis- 
cence to  all  who  have  received  "Lessons  from 
a  Maine  Guide." 


AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION. 

When  the  American  Civic  Association  was 
formed  in  the  summer  of  1904  by  the  merger 
of  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment and  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Association  the  latter  carried  with  it  into  the 
new  organization  its  Woman's  Auxiliary,  a 
body  of  women  representing  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  organized  on  a  practical  working 
basis  for  the  promotion  of  outdoor  betterment 
The  former  Woman's  Auxiliary  has  become  a 
department  of  the  association  under  the  name 
of  the   Woman's   Outdoor  Art   League.   %vith 
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REVIEW  CLASSES 

M  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 

BOTH    SPRING    AND    SUMMER    SESSIONS. 

To  comply  with  the  numerous  requests  of  teachers  whose  schools  close  in 
the  early  spring  and  who  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the  summer  term  to  begin  their 
studies,  Val|Niraiso  College  will  this  year  have 

REVIEW    CLASSES 

During  the  Spring  Term  the  same  as  during  the  Summer  Term. 

These.review  classes  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of 
the  school,  but  will  be  so  much  extra  for  which  no  additional  tuition  will  be 
charged. 

With  this  arrangement  students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  take  up  review 
work,  or  regular  work,  or  part  of  each  as  may  be  desired;  one  tuition  covers  all. 

No  other  Institution  offers  such  a  wide  scope  of  work  from  which  students 
may,  for  one  tuition,  select  their  studies, 

THE    SCHOOL    IS    THOROUGHLY    EQUIPPED. 

While  equipments  do  not  make  a  school,  yet  they  are  invaluable  adjuncts 
Whether  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  will  have  their  own  school-rooms 
equipped  or  not,  they  will  be  able  by  having  been  made  familiar  with  excellent 
equipments,  to  do  their  work  in  a  more  intelligent  manner. 

This  Institution  gives  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  high-priced  schools  at 
an  expense  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Spring  Term  will  open  April  4th;  the  Summer  Term,  June  13th,  1905. 
Catalogue  and  circulars  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President, 

Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


THE  STOUT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

MENOMONIE,  WISCONSIN 

For  the  preparation  of  Manual  Training  Teachers,  Domestic  Science  Teachers, 
and  Kindergartners,  offer  two-year  courses  m  each  of  these  departments.  Thorough 
training  in  the  technique  of  the  work  with  special  attention  to  the  professional 
side. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Stout  Manual  Training  School  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
was  awarded  the  Grand  Prizes  by  the  Jury  of  Awards  of  the  Elementary  Group  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  The  signification  of  this  award  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  other  school  making  a  similar  exhibit  from  any  State  in  the  Union  or  from 
any  foreign  country  received  an  award  of  equal  rank. 

The  opportunities  for  studying  plans  of  organization  and  administration  of  the 
work  in  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science,  and  the  Kindergarten,  and  for 
Observation  of  Teaching  and  Practice  Teaching  in  a  school  receiving  such  recogni- 
tion from  a  discriminating  jury,  cannot  be  overestimated  by  those  preparing  to 
teach  these  subjects. 

For  detailed  information  address 

L.  D.  HARVEY,  Supt*  Stoot  Training  School, 

MENOMONIE,  WISCONSIN 
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AGENTS!         AGENTS!        AGENTS! 

$25.00  per  week  during  your  vacation. 

WE  WANT  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  to  act 
as  our  representatives  and  take  orders  for 
our  new  line  of  up-to-date  goods,  entirely 
NEW,  QUICK  SELLERS,  during  your  vaca- 
tion to  pay  your  tuition  for  next  term. 
Write  for  particulars  today. 

UNIVERSAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 
THE  SUMMER  SCHOOt  of  the 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School 

DeKall^,  Illinois, 

wUI  open  on  MONDAY,  JUNE  19.  and  will  continue 
•ix  weekj.  Tuition  is  free.  A  term  fee  of  one  dollar 
is  the  only  expense  for  instruction.  Send  for 
circular. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 

^"Standard  American  Brand 

FOR  OVER    Fimr  YKARS 

Have  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  years  and  are  recognized  for 
all  purposes  T/ie  Best, 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


Southern  Educational  Review 
Teacher's  Agency. 

This  is  the  only  general  teachers*  agency  in  the 
South  that  has  fifteen  states  for  its  territoy.  Last 
year  it  had  many  more  calls  from  each  state  than 
it  had  teachers  registered.  It  thus  has  the  advan- 
tages of  Doth  state  and  general  agencies.  It  rec- 
ommends teachers  and  graduates  for  every  line  of 
instruction  in  the  public  school  system  and  tbe 
higher  institutions.  Its  orders  come  directly  from 
superintendents,  principals,  presidents  and  boards. 
Register  at  once  if  you  desire  the  best  positions. 

Circulars  and  blanks  sent  upon  request. 

3outbern  Educational  Review  Teachers*  Agency 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


branches  for  the  promotion  of  local  work. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  woman's  clubs 
and  kindred  societies  of  women  which  are  af- 
filiated with  this  department  and  thereby  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 


New  Books. 

We  will  give  the  name,  publisher,  and  price  of 
every  book  that  we  receive.  We  will  give  notice  or 
review  of  such  as  spaco  will  permit. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY.  New  York, 

Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

"Economy  in  Education."  A  practical  dis- 
cussion of  Present-Day  Problems  of  Educa- 
tional Administrations.  By  Ruric  Nevel  Ro- 
ark,  Ph.  D.    Cloth,  252  pages. 

"Nature  Study."  By  Frank  Overton,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  assisted  by  Mary  E.  Hill,  Instructor  in 
Science  and  Nature  Study  in  the  Goodyear 
Burlingame  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Cloth, 
i2mo.,  illustrated,  142  pages.     Price,  40  cents. 

Spencers*  Practical  Writing.  By  Piatt  R. 
Spencer's  Sons.  Six  books,  per  dozen,  60 
cents. 


HOUGHTON,     MIFFLIN     &     CO,  Boston, 

New  York,  and  Chicago. 

"A  Short  History  of  England's  Literature," 
by  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.  D.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  276  pages.    Price  85  cents. 

"Ireland's  Story,"  a  short  history  of  Ireland 
for  schools  and  general  readers,  by  Charles 
Johnston  and  Carita  Spencer.  Illustrated  with 
cuts  and  maps.  Cloth,  414  pages.  Mailing 
price,  $1.10. 

"How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children,"  by  Sara 
Cone  Bryant.  Illustrated  in  silhouette.  Cloth, 
260  pages,  i2mo. 


RAND,    McNALLY   &    CO.,    Chicago,    New 

York,  London. 

"Dodge's  Advanced  Geography,"  by  Richard 
Elwood  Dodge.  Cloth.  Elegantly  illustrated 
with  maps,  photographs  and  diagrams.  2>ii 
pages  and  a  nineteen-page  appendix. 


RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
"Morals  and  Manners"  or  "Elements  of 
Character  and  Conduct,"  by  William  J. 
Shearer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Eliz- 
abeth, N.  J.  Handsome  cloth  binding,  i2mo, 
218  pages.     Price  75  cents. 


THE   CENTURY  BOOK   CO.,   Whitewater, 

Wis. 

"The  Theory  of  Teaching  and  Elementarv 
Psychology,"  by  Albert  Salisbury,  Ph.  D', 
President  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater, 
Wis.    Cloth,  330  pages. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

"Arithmetic :  Books  One,  Two,  and  Three," 
by  J.  W.  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.  (University  of 
Chicago,)  and  Lambert  L.  Jackson,  A.  M.. 
Dept.  of  Mathematics,  (State  Normal  School 
at  Brockport,  N.  Y.)  Cloth,  12  mo.  Book 
One:  234  pages,  price  35  cents;  book  Two, 
246  pages,  price  40  cents;  book  Three,  2j«; 
pages,  40  cents. 


^'  THIS  BOOK 
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